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THE . 


FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 


BEUBRE  D'ANJOU  FEAR. 
-WITH  AH  i-LLvwruaton, 

The  firuit  which  wc  now  figtirc  under  the  name  of  Beting  d'Anjou  is  not 
tho  same  as  Brown  Beun^*  of  which  the  flome  name  w  a  syuon  v-me,  hut  another 

ami  a  very  (llffn  cnt  variety  that  was  introduccrl  by  Mr.  Rivers  under  that  name. 
It  is,  we  are  inl'urmed,  the  Nec  Plus  Meuris  of  the  French  nurseries,  and  was 
received  from  Messrs.  Jamin  et  Durand,  of  Boui^-la-Reine,  under  that  name  ; 
hut  it  is  totall}  (listiiict  f  rom  the  Ne  Plus  Meuris  of  Van  Mons.  I  caniiot  dis- 
cover th(-  orij^n'ii  of  tliin  variety,  and  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  adopt  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  French  collections ;  but  it  is  a  mos;  unfor- 
tunate one,  seeing  that  it  is  liable  to  add  to  the  already  great  confusion  of  no> 
menclaturc  that  pomologitts  have  to  contend  with. 

It  is  some  years  since  this  excellent  Pear  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr. 
Rivtia ;  and  1  have  since  found  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  met  with  the 
fruit,  that  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance  as  well  as  the  superiority  of 
its  flavour,  it  is  a  vari;  ty  of  the  greatest  excrneiieo,  or,  as  Mr.  lUvcVS  exprcsi^ 
it  to  me,  '*  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  beauty'  of  its  liruiti" 

The  fruit  is  fragrant,  krge,  even  and  regular  m  iti  outlme.  &dn  smooth, 
and  not  at  all  rough  to  the  fed  ;  <»n  the  shaded  side  pale  straw  yellow,  dotted 
all  over  with  ratlier  Inrj^p  freekU  s  of  niRVft;  and  on  the  side  rxpnsrd  to  the 
»un  it  has  a  blight  crimson  cheek,  freckled  with  rusjiet,  and  strewed  with  dotii 
of  the  same,  ^ere  is  also  a  crust  of  russet  round  the  stalk.  Eye  rery  small 
and  open,  with  very  sliort  erect  se<j;ments,  set  in  u  very  shallow  depression, 
Stalk  very  short  and  stout,  inserted  on  the  apex  of  the  tiruit,  with  occasionally 
a  large  fleshy  lip  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh  yellowi#i,  tender,  buttery  and  melt- 
ing, very  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 

Afirst-mte  Pear,  of  1  li  "-fULs  flavour.    Ripi'  in  Beeembcr. 

The  tree  is  a  ver^-  robust  grower  on  the  quince,  forming  a  handsome  pyra- 
mid, and  bears  well  m  the  warmer  situatitms  of  England  as  a  pyramid,  bush,  or 
espalier.  When  trained  against  a  wall  in  warm  climates  its  flavour  is  often 
deteriorated,  although  its  size  and  beauty  are  increased.  lu  common  with  some 
of  our  iiuest  kinds  of  Pears  it  is  not  always  up  to  its  character  in  flavour,  but  is 
never  inferior.  On  the  whole,  it  it  to  be  reemmed  amongst  our  dioiee  Fean. 

H. 
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ZUZ  FLOBISI  AVD  FOMOLOOISI. 


THE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  MU:*!  ccmfV-s  at  th  •  out'set  that  all  the  new  Chnsantlicmums  I  have  seen 
of  the  past  niitiuuu  are  iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith.  There 
will  be  otJiers,  !mt  I  liave  neither  Reen  nor  heard  of  fhem»  and  I  regret  I  cannot 
give  them  iu  tliU  paper.  Mr.  Salter  has,  a.s  usual,  some  superb  flowers.  It  is 
a  rich  treat  to  walk  ihrouj^h  his  houses  in  the  month  of  November,  il"  it  were 
only  to  see  nrhat  can  bo  made  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  plant  for  conserv  atory 
decoration.  You  are  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  shades,  with  the  brilliancy 
of  colour  tli.it  n;is  in  late  yofirs  born  attained,  and  with  tln^  iTiassiveness  of  many 
of  the  flowers.  The  flowers  recently  exhibited  at  the  Gmidhall,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Hortietiltiiial  Sodety,  were  thought  by  more  tiian  one  or  two 
Jilt -(ins  to  be  Dahlias,  and  in  size  at  least  Aey  are  ap])roaehing  them;  but 
kindly  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlie  pure  cookney  element  that  would  visit 
il  show  iu  the  heart  of  '  London's  nca  and  famous  town."  Mr.  Salter's  annual 
(>how  of  Chr}'santhemums  in  November  is  as  attraetive  to  the  florist  as  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  of  the  same  month  is  to  the  citizens ;  and  T  pr  ijiose  to  <^ivc 
u  few  brief  notes,  firat  of  the  new  flowers,  and  then  of  a  few  that  were  sent  out 
in  1864-65. 

I  take  Gloria  Mundi  to  be  the  finest  flower  of  Uie  year.  Its  colour  is  bril- 
liant golden  yellow  :  the  flower  is  beautifully  incurved,  has  a  very  high  centre, 
and  is  a  mo<lel  of  form.  Another  splendid  vellow  flower  is  Q olden  Bail :  it  is 
a  deep  gulden  eokMur,  is  aJao  finely  mdurred,  and  !■  of  great  rise.  To  each  of 
these  flowers  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  first-class  certificates  of  merit. 
Next  in  point  of  merit  arc  Golden  Beverley,  a  sport  from  the  white  flower  of 
llwt  name,  bright  caiuuy  yellow  coloui*,  and  finely  incurved ;  and  Hercward, 
rosy  crimson,  with  silvery  backs  to  the  petals,  w  liieh  arc  finely  incurved.  These 
two  received  second-class  certificates  from  the  Floral  Committee.  Other  new 
flowers  are  Hose  Leach,  one  of  the  recurved  flowers,  colour  very  delicate  peach, 
a  very  plearing  shade ;  John  Salter,  golden  yellow,  but  when  fully  incurved 
the  coloiir  is  a  ri'ddish  einnamon — a  fine  and  very  beautify  flowtt ;  Ooimtess 
of  Granville,  pcaily  wliite,  a  good-sized  and  beautiful  flower;  Crimson  Velvet, 
a  splendid  flower,  colour  glowing  crimson,  brilliant,  and  smooth — a  beat "  ou 
all  the  flowers  of  that  shade  of  colour ;  Compactunt,  a  very  pretty  and  compact 
flower,  colour  silvery  rose,  finely  incur\Td  ;  Fnlt^dum,  dark  red,  glowin<;  mto 
bfij^ht  red— a  very  strikin^^  and  somewhat  novel  incurved  flower;  Empress 
Eugenie,  delicate  like  peach,  a  larj^e  flower,  and  finely  incurved;  Ondine, 
Tcry  delicate  peach,  quite  new  in  colom-,  and  having  tiie  oentre  tinged  with 
citron,  a  large  incurved  flower ;  and  Titania,  l)ri!^ht  ros}'  carmini-  suffused  with 
cream,  dm-kcr  in  colour,  and  much  better  than  Ariadne.  This  list  dues  uut 
include  all  die  new  flowers  Mr.  Falter  wfll  send  out  iu  the  spring,  but  simply 
all  he  had  named  up  to  the  time  tlmt  I  paid  him  my  annnal  visit. 

Of  hust  year's  flowers  the  followin;:  were  very  fine  :— Alba  Multiflora,  a 
good-si2cd  mcurved  white  flower ;  Aurea  Multiflora,  pure  yellow,  vci^  bright 
nod  incurved;  Eve,  sulphur  yellow,  of  a  delicate  colour,  and  finely  incurved; 
Golden  Dr.  Brock,  a  sport  from  the  reddish  oran^c>  Dr.  Brock,  a  beaxitiful 
iuciu*ved  flower  of  a  bri^^ht  golden  yellow  colour ;  King  of  Denmark,  bright 
roisy  lilac,  a  fine  exhibition  flower,  also  incur>*ed ;  and  Venus,  delicate  lOac 
pea<^,  a  large  flower,  finely  incurved.  Of  older  flowers  I  saw  Sfdendid  npeci- 
mens  of  Anti.rone,  wliiti',  finely  incurved;  Antoiulli,  incurved,  colotir  ?»arraou 
orange,  a  tine  show  flower  ;  Carii^sima,  ivory  white  with  rose  markings,  finely 
incurved;  Dr.  Brock,  reddish  orange,  incurved  and  very  fine;  I>ne  de  Co- 
negliano,  a  large  red-coloured  recurved  flower,  very  show^' ;  Edwin  Landscer, 
rosy  ruby  colour,  large  and  very  fine ;  Etoile  Polaue,  a  finely  incurved  golden 
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yellow  flower ;  General  Beinbrigec,  orange  nm^x  r  with  ^ol«l( n  ccnti'c,  a  large 
and  beautifully  formed  incurved  flower;  Jardm  des  Piauu;s,  bright  golden 
cnmge,  splendid  colour,  and  flowen  finely  incurved ;  Lady  Slade,  deiiioate  lilie 
pink  with  Wuah  cciilxL,  finely  incurved ;  Lalla  Knolch,  dau-k  niby  rose,  a  rery 
close  incurved  tlower ;  Lord  Palmerston,  aaiaraalh,  sufiused  with  rose,  mid 
tipped  ^vitli  bilvcry  bluith,  a  distiiM^t  and  finely  incurved  flower;  Mtdberry, 
danc  multn  n  \ ,  a  sniaU  floirer,  but  the  colour  very  good,  also  incur>-ed ;  Oliver 
Cromwell,  dark  chestnut,  fine  and  incurved ;  Prince  Alfi^d,  a  splendid  flower, 
very  large  and  full,  ccdfNir  roey  ciimaou,  finely  incurved ;  Princess  of  Waleo, 
pearly  white,  ddioatcdy  liatad  vith  toae^  verr  large,  of  ezqutaite  fbnn,  and 
findy  inaizTed;  and  Sir  Stafbrd  Otvey»  daa  hnwn.  duttautt  with  goldan 
poinli,  IWK^f  finely  incurred. 

New  Pompone  flowers  are  represented  ouiy  by  Prince  Victor,  muLh  darker 
and  Bner  thtn  fi^,  ^  cofenr  rich  manxm ;  and  the  hybrid  class  by  White 
Treveniia,  a  sport  from  the  pink  Trevenna,  having  neatly  formed  flowers  of  a 
pxu%  white  colour.  The  Anemone  sectioa  has  one  new  representative  only— 
Prince  of  Anemones,  a  hirge  flower  of  good  ftcm,  colour  piidush  rose. 

The  following  aie  rery  fine  Pompone  flowerft— Tia.,  Ciipdla,  dark  red  chest- 
nut  with  oranii;e  centre;  Florence,  dark  cherry,  very  fine;  and  Mimnda,  a 
fiinged  Inight  rose  Uuwer,  extra  fine,  and  fragrant  like  the  Violet;  wiuie  many 
odm  aie  valoaUe  dtiier  aa  border  flowm  or  fcr  oonamatory  deootatiow. 

I  fear  that  the  Japan  flowers  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortime  will 
scarcely  become  favourites  vdth  any  of  us.  They  are  louse  luii^xinly-looking 
things,  and  the  colours  are  by  no  means  attractive,  and  the  less  said  about  their 
form  the  better.  Tbeynay  possibly  ba  by-and-by  tamed  to  accocnt  by  tlus 
bybridijicr ;  but  as  a  cla8i»,  unlv^  there  can  be  some  TOfy  narked  improtcni 
mode  in  them,  they  will  soon  be  kft  ftraaded  on  the  duwaa  of  tiie  past 

Qvo. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  ^VND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

i>0c.  5M.<— Thanks  to  Mr.  Veitch,  this  meeting  was  made  very  interesting  by 
a  display  of  flowering  Orchids  and  some  other  plants.  Of  the  former  there 
wore  the  beautiful  rose  Howerod  hybrid  Calanthe  Veitchii ;  Cattleya  Dominiana, 
wiLh  handsome  lUao  flowers ;  Ueudrobium  Tattonianum,  and  several  beai^ul 
metiee  of  Lyeaete  Skiniieri.  Of  other  plaati  not  like  leaat  inteteetbg  wars 
Thibandia  macrantha,  with  large,  waxy,  pinkish  flowers,  barred  crosswaye 
•with  rrimsoii,"  etLrcmely  novel ;  Rhododendron  Princess  Alexandra,  with  wax- 
like  blobsuius  ui  a  delicate  ile&h  colour;  a  Sonenia  margaritaeeu,  wiih  iari^e 
white  blotches  on  the  leaves;  Manettia  mieano,  eeyeral  specimens  of  which 

were  in  thrcr-inch  ])ot'=,  in  thoy  blos^'omed  very  freclv,  and  it  looked  a 

valuable  basket  plant,  as  they  were  covered  with  bright  eearlet  blossoms ;  Ehoc 
ncma  mannarea,  very  bean&AiUy  maihed ;  eooM  hiitttaadavd  Epiphyllima  ta 
■nuriety,  kc.  Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pinoe  k  Oo>.  xeeiif^d  a  first-dus  certutata  Ipr 
every  handsome  variety  of  Polptichum  angtdare,  called  parri«simura,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  the  exhibition.  A  lai^  collection  of  plants  came 
fitan  the  Society's  garden,  in  which  wete  varioaa  Cypripedituna,  BaiiMria 
Skinneri.the  charming  little  Sophrn^  itis  c7andiflora,LycasteSkinneri,  a  variety 
of  Odontoglossimi,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  the  Bociety's  collector ;  Dracajnas, 
CSrotons,  Musa  coccinea.  Hibiscus  Cooperi,  and  some  dwazf,  robust,  and  very 
healthy  planti  of  Poiaaettia  pakhemuta,  with  heads  of  a  beaotiftd  ntauISm 
aoeiktluK. 

Bwt  Tei7  Ettle  was  produced  for  the  Fruit  Committee.  From  llr.  Vair, 
gaidBMT  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  eama  a  friU  of  Mgaatait  deiioioiB,  whioh 
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was  found  on  trial  to  be  extremely  luscious  md  excellent  in  flavour.  From  Mr. 
A.  PmonSt  of  Duiesbiuy  GardoiB,  cttne  a  eolleetum  of  Pean;  and  btm  Mr. 
Hyatt,  of  Deptford,  came  a  very  good  seedling  Pear. 

Dec.  19M. — This  meeting  was  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  verj-  at- 
tractive by  the  presence  of  a  fine  display  of  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  m 
great  yarielyvtlie  tips  of  scoie  of  the  flowers  bebg  beautifully  marked.  There 
were  as  many  a«  fifty-three  specimens,  and  no  two  of  them  could  he  faid  to  !/e 
exactly  alike,  iiebides  this  proup  there  were  the  following  plants  of  Orchids 
in  flower Barkeria  Skiiuien,  Barkcria  Skiuneri  atro^rarpnrea,  the  latfeer  being 
much  deeper  in  colour,  and  Bendrobium  Tattonianum.  Also  the  filUowiiig 
bloominET  plants:— Rhododendrons  Princess  Alexandra  nud  Princess  Helena, 
the  latter  pink,  veined  with  carmine,  the  tubes  of  the  flowers  being  bright  car- 
mine ;  a  tmall  plant  of  the  curious  Thilmudia  maorantha,  having  seven  flowers ; 
and  Urceolina  aurea,  called  a  yellow  Eucharis,  with  foliage  greatly  resembling 
E.  amazonica,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  dilferent  shape.  They  were  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  and  the  plant  itself  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Vcitch  from  Peru  a 
year  or  two  ago.  There  were  also  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  vera  with  clusters 
of  bright  red  berries  of  a  large  size ;  also  A.  japonica  variegata,  and  A.  longi- 
folia.  A  collection  of  plants  also  came  from  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  and 
with  Hum  cat  sprigs  of  Chunonanthm  fragraus,  and  the  variety  grandifloroe, 
both  extremely  fragrant.  This  favourite  wall  plant  seldom  seeds,  and  the 
large-flowered  vaiie^  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  cutting  atniok  from 
C.  firagrans. 

Bnt  litde  flniit  was  produced.   From  Mr.  Riyers  eame  aome  ezedlent  Tan- 

criVrinc  Oranges ;  nt^d  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Y-^q.y  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, were  produced  some  line  Ghaumontel  Pears  from  a  tree  in  a  pot,  grown 
in  an  orchard-house,  and  moved  ootoide  to  ripen  the  fhut. 

B.D. 


SGABLEI  PELABGONIUMS-BEATON'S  BACE. 

The  first  instalment  the  rieli  l^acy  left  to  the  horticttltnral  world  by  the 
late  Mr.  Beaton  has  now  been  placed  finrly  before  the  publio,  and  the  veraict 
is  one  of  general  approval. 

Donald  BeatoD,  like  oOiers  in  K&,  had  his  detraetors ;  bnt  if  an  honest 
heart,  uneommon  indnstiy,  and  more  talent  than  he  had  tact  to  turn  to  account, 
entitle  a  man  to  the  respectful  remembrances  of  hia  fellows,  then  his  friends 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  bis  fame. 

Some  of  his  hybrid  Pelargonxnme*  Hie  resolt  of  many  years*  thought  and 
labour,  he  did  not  live  to  see  bloom.  Masses  of  selected  kinds  were  planted 
out  in  my  nurseries  at  Waltham  Crws  about  the  end  of  Mny  last,  and  have 
been  seen  there  by  many  leading  horticultmrists,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. They  have  also  been  grown  in  limited  quantities  at  Batbetsea  Park,  at 
til  I  Koyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  at  Chiswi  ck  and  at  Kensington,  and  the  managers  of 
these  establishments  have  given  the  best  evidence  of  their  opinion  of  them  by 
intimating  tbor  intention  of  nsmg  them  cKtsosively  in  thdr  ammgements  for 
the  flnrtheoming  year.  The  criticisms  iogemiously  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  dis- 
ingenuously, put  forward  that  the  flowers  are  deficient  in  form  (which  by  the 
way  only  applies  to  some  of  them),  does  not  affect  their  value  one  jot.  Who, 
when  looking  on  the  glorious  masses  produced  by  Stdfla,  to  whieh  raee  these 
hybrids  principally  belong,  woidd  think  of  descending  to  the  mirmte  criticism 
oi  a  single  flower?  But  it  is  the  custom  with  some  to  depreciate  whut  they 
do  not  possess,  and  I  am  obliged  to  hear  that  some  of  the  loudest  detractors, 
who  wen  at  tfao  same  tine  Ivrge  bi^eny  having  now  laiied  astock,  an  b^gm* 
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ning  to  acknowledge  their  mistake  !  This,  T  suppose,  they  would  designate  a 
clever  business  '*  move."  ^  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  are  welcome  to  all 
the  benefits  the;^  may  derive  from  it ;  and  I  accept  their  reeantotioii  in  good 
faith,  because  it  is  better  that  they  should    repent"  than  "continue  in  sin." 

To  those  who  have  but  one  standard  of  beauty,  the  florist's  standard  re- 
quiring the  circular  form,  Donald  Beaton,  Pnuccss  Lichtenstein,  and  Mra. 
Wniiam  Paul,  may  be  recibmniended  as  in  advance  on  all  others  of  their  coloor. 
But  while  I  am  ready  to  support  the  axioms  of  the  florist  when  applied  to 
florists'  flowers,  I  sternly  refuse -to  apphr  them  to  every  object  in  tixe  floral 
worid,  and  I  maintain  that  Beaton's  hybrid  Pelargoniuaa  ara  manifestly 
without  their  {»Ie.  To  my  mind  there  m  a  poverty  of  conception,  in  being 
unable  to  discover  beauty  out  of  and  beyond  the  florist's  pale,  however  ';onnd 
may  be  his  premises,  however  logical  his  conclusions.  The  late  Mr.  Beaiou 
onoe  eaid  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  florist  would  never  recognise 
the  Stella  race  of  Pelart^oniums,  "  Never  mind ;  let  me  get  novelty  of 
colour,  compactness  of  habit,  freedom  of  flowering,  flowers  that  will  stand  the 
sun  and  rain  :  the  public  will  appreciate  their  qualities,  and  I  will  improve  the 
form  afterwards.**  Alaa!  his  life  was  too  short  to  complete  the  tusk.  But 
there  remain  among  us  others  who  can  and  doubtless  will  take  up  the  work, 
and  extend  and  perfect  the  new  lines  of  beau^  which  he  so  successfully  struck 
out.  No  impartial  eritb  eould  for  one  moment  contend  that  the  florist^  Pelar- 
goniums produce  anything  like  the  effect  of  these  hybrids  when  planted  in 
masses  in  the  flower  garden.  This  is  all  that  has  been  or  is  at  present  claimed  for 
theiu.  If  the  HoriiiL  ia  not  conteut  with  them  as  they  are,  let  him  cultivate  Liie 
new  and  rich  ground,  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  has  given  lilm  aceess,  and 
draw  forth  jjroductions  in  accordance  with  his  own  ttmtc.  A  rich  harvest  will 
surely  reward  his  skilful  brain  and  industrious  hand.  But  until  ho  succeeds 
in  combining  his  ideal  of  form  with  the  valuable  qualities  these  hybrids  poaaeaa 
— namely,  perfection  of  habit,  freedom  of  Uoom,  novelty  of  colour,  compactnesa, 
and  indifference  to  sun.  wind,  and  rain,  we  must  continue  to  say  that  the  race 
now  before  us  is  indispensable  in  the  future  of  every  well.arranged  flower 
garden.*'  Of  the  mxteen  Tarieties  sent  out  from  theoe  nurserieB  last  spring 
there  Is  not  one  but  what  has  been  praised  by  some  who  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.  As,  however,  they  have  been  constantly  under  my  eye  throtighout  the 
siunmer  and  autumn,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  the  order 
Ot  merit  which  I  have  aaaigned  to  them  in  my  common-place  bode 

Indian  Yellow 
Walthom  Seedling 
Ohrango  Nosogay 

Amy  Uofi'^ 
Black  Dwarf 

The  remainicg  two,  Fulgens  and  Pillar  of  Beauty,  I  do  not  recommend  for 
bedding-purposes,  bat  for  growing  under  ^asa,  the  lattOT  as  a  climber,  they  are 
of  imcommon  merit.  Now,  in  the  adjustment  offered  above  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  founded  on  the  exp'Tienee  of  q  fiini^'le  and  peculiar  season,  for 
although  these  kmds  bIoom.cd  with  uie  iu  the  summer  of  1864,  I  was  then  too 
Intent  on  propagating  and  seeding  them  to  allow  them  to  take  their  natural  de« 
velopment.  Ilenee  it  is  just  poisible  tiiat  another  aeaaon'a  eiqierience  mny 
modify  their  positions. 

It  is  a  foot  well  known  to  the  Ikiriat  that  when  new  ground  la  once  broken 
the  disposition  of  succeeding  generations  to  vary  is  of^en  extcaordinaty.  I 
hare  found  it  so  with  the  ofTspring  of  Beaton's  hybrid  Pelargoniums.  Among 
the  seedlings  which  bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  this  summer  I  have  found 
not  only  impvoTementa  on  the  originali  in  form  and  cobon,  for  which  I 


Donald  Bsalon  Glowworm 

Prinoess  liobtflQBtsin 
Seailek  Gem 

Miim'iita  Queen 
biilamander 


DoobflBS 
Alexandia 
lbs.  Wm.  Pral 
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working,  but  also  sports  and  norelties  quite  ualooked  for :  "  dark  rosy  purple/' 
**  light  ro«y  pwple,  widi  wktle  blotch  on  upper  petals,"  **%ht  bluiah  pink," 

**  rich  crimson,  orange  blotch,  \Thite  eye,"  "  scarlet  nnd  purple  notegay,** 
purple  and  rose  shaded/'  are  descriptions  extracted  from  my  note^book,  whudi 
abanaantly  tcitiiy  to  lim  UadeatOf,  Thai  fhere  it  a  iwe  of  Pompons,  or 
Idliputians,  of  vtrioos  coUmxs,  of  which  the  well-known  Waltham  Pet " 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  wns  a  sad  day  for  tho  Verbena  and  other  kindred 
but  uncertain  **  bedding  "  plants  when  Beaton  took  to  hybridising  ihe  rich  and 
Tiried  tpceies  of  tlie  gemit  PebngoonB.  Tbo  oertaiaty  with  watAi  they  ae- 
compliah  the  work  allotted  to  them,  their  freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom, 
the  gorgeous  m assies  of  colour  which  they  produce,  and  their  comparative 
independence  of  the  changes  of  weather,  place  them  without  riTuls  in  their 
own  peculiar  walk.  The  following  set  hare  been  sdeeted  from  among  some 
thoii'srtnds  of  seedlings  for  distribution  in  the  forthcoming sprinj?  :  ftnd  nlthouf^h 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  will  be  the  exaet  nature  of  the  issue,  it  is 
yet  timt  which  i«  contemplated  at  the  proecnt  time. 

1.  NOSEGAY,  Oa  IIYBHID  KOSEOAY  VAEIEIIES,  EECOMMF.NTED  FOU  MASisIKQ 

OVT  OF  DOORS. 

BannenL — ^Flowers  aimMn,  pniple  and  scarlet  shaded.  Very  facii^t  a&d 

beautiful. 

Fairy  Queeu.'^'Bjosy  purple.  A  hm  smootk  flower. 

Mimtrel. — A  salmon  Nosegay,  somefliing  like  Lord  PalmerstOD,  hoihri^ter 

in  colour,  broader  in  the  petal,  arid  consequently  more  effectiTO. 
Monte  liosa, — Dark  rosy  purple ;  fine  truss,  and  habit  very  free. 
JVitmrcNl.*»OraDge  scarleik,  wmte  eye ;  large  truss ;  fine  Ibliage.   Tory  free. 

Nymph.— A.  salmon-pink  Nosegay,  large  and  fine 

JPcach  Nosegay. — Peach  colour;  plain  leaf;  splendid  trns'?.    Very  free, 
Phtrnix. — Splendid  scailet,  in  the  way  of  Stella,  but  much  brighter. 
Prmce  of  Orsn^e.—Oraiige  searlst,  Teiy  bright;  great  snbstaiiee;  good 
habit:  blooms  very  freely. 

Jiebecca. — Flowera  cherry  colour ;  fine  truss ;  very  profuse ;  habit  dwarf. 

Sf.  Georye.^Fiomtn  dark  <diestnut,  quite  a  new  colour. 

Salmon  Notegay. — Flowers  true  salmon. 

Sir  J.  Paxtun. — Bright  orange  ;  fine  large  trn??. 

ViUage  Maid. — Deep  pink,  white  eye,  habit  dwarf^  the  deepest  of  the  pink 
vtrietfes. 

2.  TABianxs  ssKsotiD  vos  ras  poxm  ov  tbe  yi>owiB  astd  mvss,  akb 

KECOMlXENBEl)  rUTNCirALLY  FOE  IV-noOR  CTrtTURE. 

Bride. — Flowers  pure  white,  deep  red  eye  ;  of  fine  form  and  great  substance ; 
good  truss  and  habit. 

Care[iiia/.--Oraaige  scMlet ;  psrfiaet  m  tad  and  of  good  snibslaiwe }  trass 

•nd  habit  good. 

Celestial. — Flowers  rosY  lake  with  fiery  spot  on  upper  petals,  centre  bluish 
purple,  remuMlu^  one  of  tbe  Cbotos  spedorisnim;  large  iili^  Nev  In 
style,  and  surpassingly  lovely. 

Lord  CA€»Mstfor.*>Sahnonpiiik;  peifeet  shape;  wbiteeye;  fine  habit,  and 

very  free. 

PbetLoumiU. — ^Flowers  xoty purple, top  petals  orange  aeailet;  jdkwish  eye. 
r/r  r  v^Flowera  scarlet  crimsoa,  nitk  a  glow  of  purple ;  fine  hiUt;  good 

truss ;  very  free. 

3.  POMPOX,  LIXIPUTIAH,  OE  PIGMT  VARIETIES. 

2KiniMMNi.— Fine  scarlet,  purple  centre,  distinct  white  eye;  blooms  very 
fteely;  good  dwnf  habit* 
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Dryad. — Beautiful  rosy  piuk  ;  fine  sliape  and  truM* 
Kaiad. — Flowers  purple,  scarlft  top. 

WaUktm  G^m  — Flowers  light  red,  white  ejcv  pcenltar  and  beautiful 

colour  ;  Icare?  yellovr  ;  habit  dwarf  and  OOmpOCt. 

IValtltnm  Lilac. — Flowers  true  lil^. 

Ztqjhyr. — Light  purple,  rose  top ;  very  dwarf  and  free;  stands  the  nin  and 
sun  well* 

These  varieties  once  in  circulation,  and  thanki  to  the  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry of  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  a  complete  and  splendid  flower  garden  may  be 
formed  of  Pelargoniunia  alone* 

WaUkam  Cnu,  London,  N»  Wxujam  Pa,vl. 


BEMAJfcKS  ON  FBUIT-TfiSE  CULTI7RE.--No.  5. 

Ik  my  former  papers  on  this  very  interesting  subject  I  have  endeavoiired 
to  point  out  in  j)lain  and  practical  lau;;uage,  divested  alike  of  technicalities  or 
scientific  theohea,  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  which  have  occurred  to 
my  mind  daxing  tka  eonne  mj  manipdationa  and  pncUee ;  and  aa  I  tnxat 
thef  may  aerre  aa  ramindaa  to  thow  ;poung  beginners  in  the  {wofession,  who 
will,  most  probably,  consult  their  own  interest  by  keeping;  up  an  arduaintance 
with  the  gardening  literature  of  the  day,  I  will  resume  the  subject  by  commencing 
with  the  management  of  the  trees  the  acaaon  after  planting,  whidi  is  the  point 
to  which  we  have  now  arrived.  And  here  we  must  get  before  our  mi:id's  eye  the 
objects  which  we  propose  to  strive  after  in  our  future  operations,  the  principal 
of  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  production  of  fruit,  and,  therefore,  our  attention 
win  naturally  be  directed  to  we  formation  of  fruitful  wood.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  altogether  so  important  that  it  ought  most  particularly  to  rnpajje  the 
attention  of  tlieyo\mg  practitioner.  Fruitful  wood  is  never  the  result  of  chance, 
hut  may,  in  moat  eaaes,  he  ttaeed  to  a  primary  nunring  cause ;  and  the  one  great 
moring  caase  into  which  all  other  minor  causes  converge,  or  from  which  they 
radiate,  is  that  law  of  nature  by  which  plants  in  common  with  animals  are 
impelled  to  reproduce  their  kind,  which  as  a  general  rule  will  Lake  place  when 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  is  attained,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say,  certain  condi- 
tions of  growth  arrived  at  in  which  the  tree  is  strnn::  enough  tn  1  i  fruit.  In 
practice  we  are  accustomed  to  Ibllow  out  certain  methods,  bj  which  we  can 
ftlniost  to  a  certainty  act  npon  the  known  tendendea  of  trees  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  so  as  to  produce,  as  it  were,  artificially  those  con- 
ditions by  which  plants  are  influenced  to  obey  the  above  law  when  growing  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  left  to  ramble  unchecked.  In  writing  on 
these  snbjeeta  we  are  Tery  apt  to  altnde  to  plants  aa  if  iter  were  animated 
beings;  and  I  do  not  see  the  urjf.fnrss  of  this,  because  ])lan{s  do  r^nl^v  j-n-;" 
a  principle  of  vitality  which  is  very  near  akin  to  the  vitality  of  auimul  lite, 
and  the  principles  on  which  we  work  arc  alike  in  both  cases.  Many  of  them 
also  possess  a  wonderful  power  of  accommodating  themselves  to  various  oinmm* 
stances,  and  it  is  only  by  acting  on  this  analogy  between  them  that  wc  arc  ab!p 
to  produce  correspoadiiis  results.  In  the  case  immediately  before  us,  nnder 
ofdinmy  ciraniataneea  fHanta  do  not  proeeed  to  the  formation  of  fruitftd  wood 
to  any  extent  until  a  partial  exhaitstion  takes  place,  or,  in  other  words,  a  certain 
de-jree  of  maturity  ia  arrived  at.  The  time  at  which  such  maturity  is  attained 
varies  very  much,  ia  difl^reut  pULUt&,  but  wi^cn  attained  the  functions  of  the 
tvae  an  at  cnat divarted  to  the  devdopaentof  the  organs  of  r^codnetton*  and 
the  NHlt  ii  tka  lonBatiMi  of  frnit&l  wood. 
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XHE  FLORIST  AKD  POIiOLOQXST. 


Now,  root-pruning,  lifting,  and  all  tlie  other  Trtfinipuhtions  attendant  upon 
the  artificial  management  of  fruit  trees  have  this  ver^-  object  in  view,  and  are 
Imt  80  many  means  by  whieh  that  ooodition  of  growth  is  brought  about,  because 
by  those  operations  we  disturb  the  tendency  in  young  trees  to  excessive  develop- 
ment of  wood,  and  threaten,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  the  tree,  which  at  onoe  seta 
about  the  work  of  reproduction  b^  seed. 

Tlie  meant  to  be  adopted  Ibr  indneiiqr  thia  babit  of  growth  are  Tariooe  both 
in  mode  and  application,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  end  : — In  one  case  severe 
root-pruning  may  be  necessary ;  in  another,  it  may  bo  best  to  lift  the  tree 
entirely  out  of  the  ground  and  replant  it  in  fresh  soil ;  and  in  another,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  action  of  Ae  roote  by  defiiliation,  or  the  constant  and  continual 
remoYal  of  all  piipr  rnvious  t^^rowth  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
system  of  stopping  and  pinching  back  the  growth  during  the  summer,  by  which 
the  roots  are  greatly  inflnenera,  and  bi  moat  eases  a  frmtAil  babit  indaced. 
I  should  also  observe  in  passing,  althoogb  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  snbjeet 
i^in,  that  excessive  fruit-bearing  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  roots  and 
growth  of  the  tree ;  and  when  by  our  operations  we  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing  the  tree  into  a  good  beatii^  state,  we  possess  in  the  fruit  a  moat  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  work  of  msintaining  the  balanee  between  tiie  roots  and 
bronehf"*. 

ii  a  Iruit  tree  is  planted  in  generous  soil,  and  is  otherwise  favourably 
situated,  it  proceeds  forthwith  to  the  development  of  a  strong  and  vigoroos 
gro^^-th,  and  if  left  unchecked  it  will  contintjf  to  do  so  as  long  as  tlic  roots  can 
find  food  in  sufficient  abundance,  but  when  the  store  is  exhausted  the  necessary 
check  is  produced,  and  firtdt-bearing  foUows.  But  prevMms  to  arriving  at  this 
point,  we  often  see  such  Izees  pioduce  a  fair  amount  of  bloom,  whieh  ex- 
pands and  to  all  appearance  sets  very  well ;  but,  except  on  the  rcry  weakest 
branches,  it  never  advances  further,  but  drops  oif  abortive,  because  the  strong 
dioots  possess  so  great  a  power  of  attracting  the  sap  to  themselves,  Aat  it  is 
diverted  from  the  Incipient  fruit  to  the  formation  of  more  woody  growth. 
Before  these  things  came  to  be  better  understood,  this  state  of  matters  was 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  a  resort  to  severe  winter  pruning ;  the  stiong  wood 
was  out  out,  and  the  weaker  and  apparency  fruitful  was  left  or  laid  in,  as  the 
case  might  be;  and  the  result  wn"  very  often  a  state  of  things  worse  than 
before,  became  of  the  great  amount  of  sap  which  the  strong  growth  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sent  down  in  readiness  for  the  fbtnre  development  of 
growth,  and  die  result  was  Ihe  continued  development  of  strong  and  vigorous 
wood,  in  even  a  larger  proportion  than  before,  because  the  ctTect  of  cutting 
back  strong  shoots  is  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  equally  strong  shoots ; 
and  this  is  a  tendmu^  of  whieb  we  always  take  advantage  when  we  wish  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  young  ahoots  to  fill  up  ▼aeaneiea. 

MedUaf,  Johk  Cox. 


THE  NimEHAM  PARK  ONIOK. 

This  remarkably  fine  Onion  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
ot  lli^hgnte,  at  the  recent  International  Show  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  at 
South  KeosingtoD,  and  it  was  fitly  awarded  a  first-class  oertificate  for  its  ex- 
osUent  qualities.  The  bulbs  are  very  large,  and  remarkably  «did  and  heavy, 
and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  extraordinarily  good  keeper.  From 
a  small  plot  of  ground  a  great  weight  of  bulbs  can  be  obtained.  Those  who 
claim  iur  it  an  identity  with  Danver's  Yellow,  must  have  been  struck  witii  the 
cssentiBl  difiiBsmein  the  appeanmeeof  the  buUt;  a  a  seen  atSoatb  Kensington, 
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not  only  did  it  lack  ednulari^  of  shape,  but  also  the  agreenieiLt  of  eolour  of  the 

outer  skin,  while  the  smootnness  of  Dauver's  Yellow  was  wnntiu^  5n  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  Tarietyi  the  lasthaTing  a  rougher  and  hardier-iookiug  outer  covering. 

T.  K. 


THE  FLORAL  DECfORATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Fbbsvabt,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contnunr,  is  a  trying  maaHi  fim  those 

who  have  much  decoration  to  provide  for,  unless  they  have  a  ^T^o  at  amount  of 
glass  and  plenty  of  fuel  at  command.  Mc;!  of  the  tisrful  autumn  j)lants  arc  over, 
and  tliero  arc  i'vw  to  be  hxul  from  the  cold  houses.  It  is  a  gi-cat  sacrifice  to 
use  Camelluw,  Heaths,  or  Epncriscs,  for  these  are  seldom  worth  much  after 
having  been  in  the  house  for  any  length  of  time.  Azah  as  nni'^t  liavo  heat  to 
bring  them  out  iu  February ;  and  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  must  aim  have  had 
a  Ut9e»  otherwise  they  do  not  expand  a  sidfieieiicy  of  blooms  at  one  time  to  be 
effective  in  single  vases  or  looking^la^  cases.  Bulbs  must  also  have  a  good 
brisk  heat  to  brin;^;  tlicm  into  blooni  by  the  bcgimiing  of  the  month;  and  many 
persons,  too,  object  to  Hyacinths  as  being  too  bickly  for  rooms. 

Where  it  can  be  done  with  proper  effect,  it  is  a  good  practiee  to  make  a 
distinction  4n  the  different  rooms.  At  present  we  have  for  the  dining-room 
neat  dwarf  plants  of  Otohcitc  Oranges  in  miniature  tubs,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Sxvdtj  the  old  Ardisia  crenulata,  IHaaella  coenilea  with  its  beautifid  blue 
beniee,  BiTina  hiunilis,  and  Solanum  pseiido-oaiMieDm.  The  last  is  very  effec- 
tive ;  good  examples  of  it  mi<,'ht  be  seen  in  the  consen*atory  at  South  Kensing- 
ton both  last  season  and  this.  The  Ardisia  is  also  a  good  plant  for  decoration, 
from  its  clean  glosBy  leaves  and  numerous  bunches  ot  tea  berries.  We  also 
find,  from  its  ha^in^'  been  standing  in  conjunction  with  Ferns,  that  great 
numlxTs  of  these  spring  xip  all  over  the  sixrface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  they 
diminish  the  length  of  the  stem,  and  save  the  laboui-  of  mosiiing  the  vase  over, 
without  doing  any  apparent  injury  to  the  plant. 

For  general  decoration,  we  have  in  large  single  vases  Azaleas,  Canarina 
campanula,  Thyrsacanthus  ruiilans,  Persian  Lilacs ;  and  for  the  largest  vases, 
by  uie  middle  of  the  month,  a  plant  or  two  of  the  Gueldcrs  Bose  and  Labttranm 
oome  in  finr  a  elum^'u.  The  old^ftshioned  CStuarina  is  too  w(^  known. to  xeqmre 
description ;  it  is  of  easy  growth,  and  ha<  a  li^dit  liandsome  appearance  in 
rooms.  The  Lilac,  Gueldcrs  Ko.sc,  and  Laburnum  arc  kept  carefully  to  one 
stem,  and  make  a  good  change ;  the  Lilac  inpartacular  is  a  great  fkrourite,  and 
blooms  profusely  when  so  treated.  Tliyrsaeanthus  nitilans  is  much  improved 
by  tying  the  shoots  out  at  the  top  to  a  circxilar  wire  or  hoop,  which  keeps  the 
long  pendulous  flower-stalks  well  out,  and  shows  the  flowers  to  greater  advan- 
tage. For  smaller  vases,  or  tables,  and  bronze  stands,  we  generally  use  a  few 
of  the  best  sorts  of  plants,  as  Aman,'llis  and  Deutjda  gracilis ;  and  one  stand  is  of 
Eucharis  amazonica,  and  others  of  Fcm-lcaved  Frimulas.  A  very  good  plant 
for  this  month  on  a  drawii^^room  table  is  the  Ipomcea  bona-nox :  it  opens  its 
larjje  wliite  lilooms  about  seven  in  the  eveninj^,  and  they  remain  open  all  the 
night,  scenting  the  whole  room  with  their  delicious  odour.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
dry  AmarylUses  ;  they  are  continual  bloomers  if  carefully  treated.  The  Eucharis 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  easy  stove  bulb  that  we  have  to  grow  and  bloom  at  any 
time  with  certainty ;  it  besides,  the  most  beautiful  plant  for  a  room  table 
that  I  know,  as  it  opens  its  blooms  freely,  and  stands  long.  In  large  tilc-boxet 
inside  the  windows,  where  the  plants  require  to  be  from  18  indiet  to  2  &et  in 
hei^t,  we  have  BrowaUia,  Begonia  nitida,  I'r  nithemiun  pulAcllttm,  Qesnms, 
Salvia  splendi'Tis,  J\isticia,  Pomsettia,  and  the  beautiftil  white  Prunus.  The 
Eranthemum  and  J  ustida  arc  not  good  house  plants,  as  they  soon  lose  their 
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bloom.  Tn  email  www  Tmder  looking  rrln^^scs.  Sec  w  bare  Be«;oniljB,  ts insignia 
and  others  ot  the  best  winter-bloommg  mi  ia^  grown  in  pots  of  the  pcoper  size 
to  fit  tiie  bozea.   Four  or  five  eating  are  pot  into  a  fiO-ased  pot  in  Angnst, 

and  shifted  at  intervals  into  the  proper  size,  which  is  generally  that  called  48'8. 
When  no  lonjrer  8cn-irenblc  the  plants  arc  thrown  away.  The  red  and  white 
Primulas  and  Ciut  raiiasi  are  also  grown  iu  the  same  size,  and  llirowu  away 
when  done  with,  as  they  are  seldom  of  any  twe  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  better 
to  push  on  a  fresh  stock  than  try  to  rrcovcr  them.  The  best  Tulips  for  vcr\' 
early  work  are  the  Due  Van  Thols,  particularly  the  yeUow.  In  niches  round 
the  entrance-ban,  or  on  eaek  aide  <tf  busts,  the  Oalla  othiopica  is  moat  naeful, 
and  con  be  had  during  moit  of  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Xo  Uistc  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  ycnrs  i*?  so  Ix'ncficial  to  the  gardener 
as  that  fur  hne-tbliaged  {dants ;  they  not  only  add  to  the  summer  variety,  but 
many  when  properly  treated  axe  moat  ns^id  for  winter  hooae  decoration.  Snp- 
])osin^  thai  we  iiro  in  the  midst  of  a  run  of  company,  and  anxiou>  lo  make  a 
ch;uifre  from  the  nowerinfr  plnnts,  we  put  in  the  larpfc  vase,  wht  re  the  high 
Azalea  is,  a  phiut  of  .Himiiiu:  height  of  the  Cauua  dlsculor ;  in  the  next  size, 
Lataiiia  borbonica  and  Seafixrthia  elegans.  The  former  of  these  is  a  must  graoe- 
ful  Palm  for  a  room  or  entrance-hall ;  and  when  lar^-e  the  Seaforthia  is  more 
stately  in  habit,  and  requires  a  few  Ferns  round  the  bottom  of  the  items.  Por 
the  ooier  plaeca  we  have  Diaeniaa,  Groton  pietunt.  Ferns,  &o. ;  and  for  the 
small  boxes,  Centaurea  argentea  and  cnndidiaMma.  Coleus  Yerschaflialti,  and 
the  yellow- variegated  Geraiumiis.  Centaurea  candidissima  is  a  most  beautiful 
plant  for  decoration ;  its  long,  feathery,  irostcd-looking,  silvery  leaves  are  very 
haadaoitte  in  vaaea,  and  the  plants  come  in  fiir  the  garden  in  spring.  Many  of 
the  new  yellow-variegated-leavcd  Geraniums  are  much  mere  beautiful  and 
etfeetive  in  pots  with  a  little  heat  than  when  planted  out  in  the  garden.  All 
the  variegated-leaveil  Begonias  are  unfortunately  very  dull,  and  make  no  show 
in  a  room,  whicii  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  their  ea^  culture ; 
thev  want  a  more  decided  mixture  of  white  and  red.  The  Coleus  requires  a 
little  bottom  heat  to  keep  it  moving  into  leaf  for  the  winta  months. 

J.  P. 


PEAfiS. 

No  fruit,  perhaps  has  made  move  progress  than  the  Pear.  Some  few  years 
ago,  with  rare  exceptions,  Pears  were  little  better  than  a  dish  of  Skirving's 
Swedes  !  The  difficulty  now  is  how  to  select  good  Pears,  and  the  best.  Toe 
Pear  catalogue  lure  nearly  aa  extcunTO  aa  the  Bose  catalognea,  the  reader  it 
bewildered,  and  ends  by  ordering  none.  I  have  plea.sure  in  rccommeinr^ir::  the 
fbUowiug.  All  not  asterisked  are  on  the  quince  stock.  The  best  two  here, 
and  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted,  arc  respectively  the  two  first-named : — 1,  Jose- 
phine de  Malinet;  2, Bewr^  Superfiu;  *3,  Marie  Louise;  4,  La  Viueusc; 
5,  Doyenn6  d'Alrneon :  6,  Beurrc  Diel ;  7,  Duchessc  d'Oileans;  8,  Dr. 
Trousseau;  9,  Baronue  de  Mello ;  10,  Bcrgamotte  d'Esperen;  II,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg;  .12,Bettvr&deRance ;  ia,Beair«Defius  ;  13,St.Miehe1Arcbange; 
14,  Marie  Louise  d'Ucde ;  15,  Williams's  Bon  Chrltien ;  16,  Beurre  Beymont ; 
17,  Napoleon  Savinien ;  18,  Glou  Morceau;  19,  Doyenne  Oris;  20,  Beurre 
Buchelier ;  21,  Peach ;  22,  Beurru  d'Amanlis ;  23,  Comtc  de  Lamy ;  24,  Passe 
Oolmar;  25,  Beair6  Mauxion;  26,  Daehease  d' An^oMme ;  27,  Beurr6  Sterck- 
man?  :  ?R,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  first  early.  The lost  their  crop  by  the  frost.  I 
removed  the  sheet  over  thpm  a  few  days  too  early.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the 
water  in  the  stable-bucket  was  frozen.  Madame  Millet,  Barbe  NeHs,  Fondanta 
da  Man,  Oamta  da  Plaadxe^  Fondanta  d'Antottne^  Beairt  Giffiud.  'Winter 
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Nelu,  Iris  Gregoire,  Avocat  Nelis,  Ikzi  d'Esperen, Thompson's,  A^ke  GMgoire, 
LoQiM  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Friace  Albert.  Eweh  ne  my  stock.  Siudi  were  my 
kind  ftiend,  Mr.  Rtveie'e  gift.   These  little  trees  tie  the  delight  cf  all  who 

come  here.  I  have  two  other  gifts  of  his  which  I  can  most  hljjhly  recommend, 
the  Transparent  Gage  and  the  Kojai  Victoria  Nectarine.  The  last  ia  late,  rery 
large,  hnDdioaie,  very  exedlent,  a&d  fhe  tiw  if  very  healthy-  It  is  by  far  the 
beet  Nectarine  that  I  ever  saw.    It  is  round,  a  little  fl;ittencd  at  the  apex. 

These  Pears  were  sent  to  mc  to  taste  by  my  friend,  Charles  Ingram,  Esq., 
of  Blandford  (not  grown  on  the  quince  stock),  and  they  are  very  good — Van 
Mooe  Lfon  le  Clcrc  (extra  good).  Dunmore,  and  Napoleon. 

If  your  readers  boy  some  of  the  abnv?  Penr^.  T  think  they  must  be  pleased. 
Except  the  first  two,  I  have  not  put  them  in  the  order  of  merit.  With  the 
eanseption  of  88,  they  ma^  all  be  called  *'  ddidona."  Doyenn^  d* Alen^  is  very 
superior,  but  ttader  in  tta  bkaMina.  In  five,  I  obsen  e,  that  is  impossible 
to  define  the  seasons  of  fipeniiig.    I  mmx  knew  Pears  and  Apples  rot  so  fast. 

TarroHt  Bmhton*  W.  F.  IUdclyffe. 


ON  SPARROWS  EATING  GOOSEBERRY  BUBS. 

I  oBSEBViu'D  with  some  interest  Mr.  Tillery's  a«KHmt  in  Vol.  lY.,  page  122, 
reepecting  rooks  eating  Croeu  baUba,  and  ab»  bif  ie«affki  on  spairoiis ;  but  I 

differ  from  him  as  to  sparrows  eating  Gooseberry  buds.  During  a  long  ex- 
perieneo  T  have  never  detected  them  doinj?  po.  nlthminrh  I  have  watched  them 
eloseiy  amongst  damaged  bushes.  I  may  have  nientioaed  this  before  in  these 
pages,  and  also  that  bullfinches  did  the  damage,  and  that  apanowa  were  wrongs 
fully  blamed.  I  likewise  ditfer  from  Mr.  Tillery's  statement,  where  bf  snys 
*'  Who  erer  saw  a  sparrow  cut  a  grub  or  caterptllur  if  it  could  get  anyihiog 
elae  m  tibo  i^bape  of  grain,  seeds,  bread,  or  potatoea  ?**  I  baT«  «ioonrngcd  a 
small  Qolony  of  sparrows  for  several  years,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  qnaii* 
tity  of  both  grubs  and  caterpillars  which  they  carry  to  feed  their  yotmg.  Other 
writers  mention  the  same  thing.  In  the  Naturalist's  Magazine  "  one  pa8<m 
apeaka  of  a  sparrow  drop])ing  grube  from  ita  bOl  into  a  cage  to  feed  a  eaaary, 
v  hich  a  lady  atChelseri  linri  put  outside  ^u  r  window  ;  and  Ri.«ihop  Stanley  states, 
on  the  authority  of  another  writer,  that  a  pair  of  sparrows  during  the  breeding 
season  may  destroy  3400  caterpillars  in  one  week.  I  may  have  said  enough  to 
ahow  that  my  own  statement  stands  not  alone,  to  which  I  may  add,  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  birds  thit  feed  their  tender  young  with  food  of 
very  diiferent  quality  from  that  of  the  old  ones.  In  fact,  this  is  considered  to 
be  one,  if  not  the  chief,  cause  which  gives  impulse  to  the  migmtion  of  birds. 

I  fully  conctir  in  the  accoimt  of  sparrows  eating  off  the  tops  of  early  Peas. 
Perhaps  the  best  preservative  is  to  cover  them  witb  nets  or  branches,  or  to  draw 
a  little  soil  over  the  tender  crop  until  the  attention  of  the  sparrows  is  drawn 
off  to  aomething  else.  They  aeldom  attack  the  pods  of  early  Peaa,  though 
sometimes  they  injure  late  ones.  Thry  are  often  blamed  for  greater  damage 
done  by  tomtits  or  "  oxees  '*  of  the  Scotch.  There  are  four  dijSerent  kinds  of 
the  Pams  or  tomtit  that  frequent  gardens,  all  of  whidk  deatMj  inaeeta,  but  at 
times  some  of  them  are  very  mischievous.  P.  imgor,  or  aaw-eunper,  called  ao 
in  Norf<  Ik  from  his  shrill  notes,  like  the  sharpening  of  a  saw,  is  the  one  whieh 
in  winter  taps  on  bee-hives  and  snaps  up  the  bees,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Foratcr  ia  Ua  **  North  Ameviea,"  VoL  I.,  apeaka  of  its  bariBg  been  met  with 
in  •♦latitude  40*  north,  and  longitude  48**  Mcst,  about  920  miles  fmni  land." 
I  leave  this  curious  fact  to  mtire  that  it  is  the  P.  ctcralcns,  the  blue-cap, 
which  does  most  damage  to  late  Peas,  and  also  picks  holes  in  the  stalk  ends  of 
Pcan.  Mr.  Kitght»  who  taiaedaoma  of  th«  beat  kindk  of  now  Pcaa,  hid  mueh 
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trouble  in  preserving;  tliem  from  those  little  plagues.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
entrap  or  shoot  the  little  depredators,  and  perha^  it  is  best  to  defend  tlie  Pears 
with  nett;  nad  to  keep  these  birdi  from  JPeM  it  is  good  to  grow  plenty  of 
Sunflowers  and  Poppies,  wh(»e  seeds  th^  prefer  to  green  Peas.  I  may  state, 
that  during  the  past  senson  n  Bmall  covey  of  hawfinches,  or  grosbeaks,  at- 
tacked my  Pears,  which  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  those  rather  rare  birds 
alive.  As  some  of  them  were  ywag  they  may  here  been  bred  in  th^  loealitf. 
Cb«My  Mali  Gardtm.  J.  Wzoetoh. 


THE  OULTIVATIOK  OF  THE  PRIMULA. 

Where  is  there  a  plant  which  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  is  so 
gny  or  beautiful  as  the  Primula  ?  It  is  also  verj-  useful  for  exhihuion  or  doco- 
rativti  purposes,  or  lor  filling  the  iiowcr-vase  cr  bouquet.  By  cirtificial  light 
•ome  of  the  varieties  arc  very  brilliant.  During  the  last  season  a  number  of 
very  beautiful  double  seedlinijs  have  1) fi'n  brought  before  the  public,  esprrinlly 
those  of  Messrs.  Windebank  U  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  who  at  the  present 
time  possess  some  very  splendid  seMllings. 

V/herc  high  cnltiTBtimi  is  mmed  at,  care  must  be  tal:en  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  at  all  times.  I  generally  sow  the  eeoH  enrly  in  March,  or  in  April,  in 
pans  placed  on  the  front  shelf  of  the  grceuliou«e  or  vinery,  i  find  that  to 
bring  the  seedlings  up  well  nodiing  is  so  good  as  patting  a  square  of  glass  over 
each  pan,  and  ns  soon  as  the  plants  appear  I  remove  this  to  prevent  their  being 
'wen'krned.  When  strong:  enough.  I  pot  them  into  small  riO'*,  using  for  soil 
hail  leaf  mould,  loam,  aud  a  little  silver  sand.  I  keep  them  m  a  close  frame 
for  a  few  days  till  well  established,  when  I  give  air  freely  on  all  favourable 
days.  Fnrly  in  May  T  rr])  t  the  plaut^j  into  32*8,  using  the  same  description  of 
soil  as  before,  i  now  plunge  them  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  situation  for  the 
smnmer  months,  and  in  the  end  of  July  I  repot  into  their  bloomiug-pots,  24*6, 
using  a  mixture  of  half  loam,  leaf  ■Kmid,  and  a  little  rotten  dung  and  silver 
sand.  I  then  re  place  thcni  in  the  frame  as  before,  and  am  always  very  careful 
not  to  allow  them  to  get  dry  during  the  summer,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
them.  Early  in  September  I  remofe  them  to  tlie  greenhouse,  and  I  thus  secure 
a  good  supply  of  bloom  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Crabwood,  Southampton,  J.  C.  HiOGS. 


OUR  MONTHL 

HovAL  HoBTicri.TniAi.  SnrisTY.  —  Al- 
though the  Fniit  Show  LlIcI  from  the  9th  to 
the  16th  of  December  ha<l  but  little  daim 
to  the  title  of  *'  Intcmatiootl,"  there  wis, 
nererthfileas,  a  very  respectable  dinplay  both 
of  fruit  and  Tcp^etaLIeH,  good  without  being 
remarkable.  Espociallj  worthy  of  notice 
were  the  fine  collections  shoirn  by  Mr.  Lowia 
Bolomon  and  Messis.  Webber  &  Co.  of  Covent 
Gsrdflii,  oontaixiiiiff,  ^vjr  ^  numbers  »f 
thos«  mognificcDt  reara  which  are  to  bo  pet  n 
at  this  Reason  decorating  tho  fihop-wimlriw  cj 
of  the  Grand  Kow  of  that  market.  Such 
Peus  9xe  purchased  at  almost  fabulous  price* 
from  Fnach  growers,  who  must  derive  a  good 
profit  from  their  cultivation,  hnl  for  the  most 
part  the  only  rocommt'iidutions  which  they 
poflsess  art'  llitir  size  and  beauty  ;  indeed  ono 
of  the  kinds,  Uyedale's  St.  Gennaio,  known 
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also  at  Paris  as  Bolle  Angovinr,  i?  a  stewing 
Pear.  It  ecems  that  at  Paris  theso  P«>ari  are 
let  out  by  tho  fruiterers  for  diuiitr  ]  artifs, 
and  one  of  the  French  gardening  pcriodiculs 
relates  llutt  a  gourmmd,  after  £nialy  <  yoing 
a  dish  of  them  for  a  long  time,  much  lu  the 
dismay  of  his  entertainer  reqiiei^ted  tliat  one 
of  them  should  bo  cut.  iJnwcver,  thoro  ■was 
no  escape,  a  Pear  was  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  the  party  tasted,  and  bnt  tasted,  dis- 
^ist  was  dc]U(  tcd  on  oTcn*  countenance,  they 
might  m  wull  havo  uaten  a  Turnip  ;  but  what- 
ever thoir  disgostmigbtharo  hci-n  that  of  their 
entertainer  was  greater,  for  when  the  fruiterer* s 
bill  came  in  one  of  the  items  was  "  an  Angerine 
Pear,  70  fraiu-s."  Our  lively  neighbours 
havu,  pcThftp?,  a  little  exaggerated  the  price 
to  iuiprovo  the  story,  for  these  Pears  may  he 
had  in  London  for  about  half  that  sum  and 
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even  less,  still  the  aneedoto  may  serve  m  a 

framing  to  those  who  set  fruit  on  their  tiblee 
merely  for  show.    To  return  to  the  Fruit 
Show,  eight  Urcdale's  from  France  in  Messrs. 
Webber's  collectum  veighed  oetriy  20  Ibn., 
and  a  dozen  p^wn  in  Bedfordtbire  212|  lbs., 
these  last  measuring  12  and  in  inches  round. 
£aater  Buurre,  Josephine  de  Miiliueii,  and 
aone  others  from  the  same  flrm  were  also 
ywy  fine.   Excellent  Apples  of  several  kinds, 
Pines,  Grapos,  Melons,  Urangcs,  Pomegran- 
ates, Sbaddoclis,  I'ricklv  IVara,  Litcheos,  fruit 
of  a  Solanum  i'rum  St.  Micbael's,  and  variou^i 
Nuts  were  also  shown  in  this  collection. 
That  bom  Mr.  Solomon  was  veiy  nrtoitfivQ 
and  line,  comprising  twelve  Pines  of  the 
Jamiica    Ciyenne,    and    Quoen  Tarioties, 
several  kind;*  of  black  and  whito  Grapes, 
Uvodale's  and  other    Pears  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  noticed  above,  remarkably 
flue  Apples,  Truffle*,  Asparagus,  green  and 
blanched,  prccn  T'<  as,  and  otner  vegfetables. 
Mr.  lagratii,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  had 
the  Gold  -Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  produced  in 
the  garden  of  a  Sovereign,  an  award  which 
be  well  deeervcd.    The  nx  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  Pino  Applet  wtneh  he  ttdilbited 
were  between  6  and  7  lbs.  in  weight,  re- 
markably even  in  size  and  appearance,  and 
beautifully  ripened.  Grapes,  excellent  Apples 
aod  Pears,  and  a  nnmaioiu  and  flood  coUeO' 
i{«n  of  vegetables  were  the  ouier  enhjeete 
slaown  by  Mr.  Ingrain.    Excellent  collections 
oT  Apples  and  Peare  woru  ahowu  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  gardener   to   Mrs.    Hope,  The 
Deepdene,  JDorkiDg ;  Mr.  Ford,  gardenw  to 
W.  E.  Hnbbaid,  Esq.,  Horsham ;  Mr. 
Smythc,   gardener   to    L  ad    Sondes  ;  R. 
Webb,  Heading;    and   Mr.  Dixon, 

Holland  House.  Mr.  S.  Snow,  gardener 
to  the  Countess  of  Cowper,  Wro.st  I'ark, 
Beds,  contributed  six  Uvwialo's  St.  Germain 
Pesrs  •weighing  1  ^  lbs.  13  oz,,  a  good  weight, 
but  not  e<iual  to  that  wluch  is  sometimes 
attained  by  thin  variety,  of  which  a  single 
fruit  has  been  known  to  weigh  upwards  of 
3  lbs.  Miaeellaaeoaa  labjectii  consisted  of 
wvoial  Orange  trees  !n  pots  from  Messrs. 
BiTeiB  &  Bon,  and  bearing  very  ftnelj ;  some 
YBry  fine  I'omegran.ates  grown  in  an  orchard- 
house  without  artificial  heat  by  Mr.  Down- 
ing, rardener  to  T.  Griseell,  Esq.,  Nor- 
boiyParki  ftflnemaisof  EnfllMnaamaHiDioa 
ftom  Hesm.  A.  Hendenea  k  Co. ;  and  vaiee 
formed  out  of  Custard  Vegetable  >T  arrows, 
very  tastefullyfilled  with  violets  and  Ferns, 
exhibited  byF.  J,  Gialiaai,  Eiq.  of  Onu- 

furd. 

In  the  colonial  and  foreign  department  the 
Fruit  Growers'  A.^sociation  of  Nova  Scotia 
exhihited  a  fino  collection  of  Aripltis,  mostly 
of  laru;e  si/e  and  highly  coloured,  also  Pears. 
The  HorticiUtural  Sot  ietyof  Copenhagen  sent 
a  similar  collection,  in  which  were  a  uumber 
ofvaiieliMtfdl  known  in  tbiaMontiyye^ 


Beinetto  dn  Oanada,  Court  PBBdii<»fhl,  Lon- 
don Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Clay- 
gate  Pearmaiu  Apples,  and  Seckel,  Uvedole's 
St.  Qttaiain,  and  Beurr^  de  Banco  Petire. 
Then  ware,  besidee,  a  number  of  thotehigh- 
colomed  aofl,  light  Apples  wlneb  are  Tory 
beautiful  tO  look  upon  but  very  insipid  to  eat. 
.Malta  sent  Oranges,  L<:iuunj>,  and  others  of 
the  Citrus  tribe,  and  vegetablee  which  did  not 
contrast  iavourably  witn  thoee  grown  in  onr 
colder  but  ridier  loU,  bat  the  period  at  whioh 
the  show  was  held  was  nd  vi  r  i-  to  a  g(X>d  exhi- 
bition from  that  island,    i'lwiu  Victoria  came 
models  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  from  the  e  .i]  - 
of  Good  Hope  dried  fruits;  and  from  ladia 
tropical  ihdta  in  great  variety  preserved  in 
spirit.%  and  .some  of  thcra  not  distinguished 
for  tlio  iiwcetncss  of  their  perfume.  The 
Vegetable  Show  was  goo<l,  though  not  largOi 
and  it  had  a  neater  appearauco  than  vegetable 
shows  genenlly  present ;  there  was  not  that 
roughnees  ae  if  the  things  had  just  been 
plucked  from  the  ground  and  thrown  down 
the  tallies,  and  thi.  ro  was  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  amount  of  trimmioff  which  deprivei 
vegetables  of  their  natoial  coaracter ;  mon' 
over,  witb  a  few  exceptions,  evanthing 
neatly  labelbd.  The  principal  esubttansi 
.M 1 .  1  ngram,  whose  collection  has  been  already 
uoiiced,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to 
£arl  Daruley,  and  Mr.  Ford.   Nova  Scotia 
contributed  thirty-eight  dishes  of  Potatoes 
mostly  largo  and  very  coarse.  Onions,  Beet, 
Parsnips,  &c.,  and  n  lim-  r- ill.-'-ti  -n  of  Qourds 
was   shown  by   Messrs.   liarr  Sugden. 
The  Nunehom  Park  Onion  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cutbusb,  and  a  collection  of  Potatoes 
by  the  Btv.  0.  W.  St.  Jdm.  Kortbmnber- 
!:ind  Champion  Celery  was  sent  by  Mesfrrs. 
Dewar  of  Newca-stle-on-Tyne  ;   it  i.s  wliite, 
solid,  and  of  i  xcellent  tlavour.  From  the  Kimc 
tirui  came  ako  l)ewar'.s  Improvod  8hort-top 
P.eet,  a  variety  with  a  bright  daric  red  fleih, 
and  excellent  when  baked. 

At  the  Scientific  Meeting  of  December  19th, 
in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
Floral  CmninitteB  that  a  medal  ahoold  b« 
granted  to  Ifr.  Yriteh  for  a  fine  oolleeCfoB  of 

Orehida  and  other  plants  exhibited  on  that 
ucousioa,  W.  Wikou  Saunders,  £sq.,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  announced  that  the 
Council  had  taken  the  sab)ect  into  conudara- 
tion,  and  bad  decided  on  having  a  new 
mt'djil  struck  to  be  called  the  Liudley  medal, 
otdy  tu  he  given  ul  Tuesday  meetings,  and  oa 
a  medal.  This  will  afibrd  additions  induce- 
ment for  exhibitors  to  support  theee  meetings, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  moane  of  adding 
greatly  to  their  interest.  They  arc  to  be  re- 
sumed carl^  in  the  present  year,  though  the 
cate  at  which  the  first  is  to  ]>v  held  is  not  yet 
fixed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  the; 
win  ba  aa  intereating,  instructive,  and  wi ' 
supported  as  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
grant  of  this  medal  is  an  earnest  of  the  desire 
wkidi  11m  Oaaaail  ^ta  lo  iaawMO  Iha  <m9- 
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fulncps  of  these  mt  ctiiigs,  whicli  aro  aooaunon 
ground  uu  which  i>Lientific  and  pnwIioMl  men 
era  meet  and  intcrcbMge  tticur  tiswi,  and 
rany  iatansting  futt  ara  ikm  elicited; 
moreorer  last  year  the  display  of  flowi  rs  and 
fruit  at  Bomo  oi  the  mtH.'tiiigB  was  very  large, 
and  the  room  waa  crowded  by  maayn^  at 
an  ordinanr  exhibition  would  hftve  MM,  ad- 
ndred,  and  ^one  awair  no  ymn  Ibia  tkey 
cani«>  as  tn  the  natura, hialBiy^ ar mm «/ 
which  they  had  seen. 

SorTHAMFtoir  Hoaneouvcxit  Socmr. — 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Srvciety  waa  held 
on  Monday  the  11th  ol'  DeoembtT;  the  Kcv, 
Dr.  Cary  in  the  Chiiir.  There  waa  a  hirge 
attendance  of  members  and  friends.  Ant""g 
the  anfaiecta  exhibited  were  bloomfl  of  that 

Slondid  climber  the  Inomcca  Horsfallia-,  as 
•0  a  plant  of  the  CaJantho  vcstita  rubra, 
both  of  which  were  shown  hy  Mr.  Boyce, 
^rdcncr  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  who  gave  an 
in  t^- zesting  description  of  the  charactetiatics 
of  each,  and  hia  method  of  cultivation. 
MeHZl.  Wiodcbank  and  Kingabury  sent 
some  beautiful  double  I'rimuloa  of  various 
ah^dea  of  colour,  among  which  waa  one  of  the 
Orijgbul  double  white,  ao  that  the  gnat  ad- 
vnee  made  in  them  might  be  seen.    In  a 
eboioe  collection  from  Mr.   Hayes  waii  a 
plant  of  the  Poinsettia  pulchorrima,  the 
floral  bracts  of  which,  being  fully  ezpaadod« 
rendered  it  an  object  of  great  admiration. 
Mr.  filandford,  gardeoer  to  —  Standisli, 
not  a  ooIiectioD  of  twelve  sorts  uf 
AtMW,  many  of  thera  very  fine.    3Ir.  Dean 
xvad  a  paper  on  spring  flower-gardening,  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  objection  macle  to 
t]ie  aodam  ^item  of  partecre  flower-garden- 
iiKt  fttt  everything  waa  aacriflced  for  the 
aake  of  obtaining  gay  bloom  for  a  few 
months;  pointed  out  how  by  a  judicioua 
arrangement  of  certain  hardy  blooming  plants 
during  the  winter  months,  and  especially  in 
the  spring,  this  objection  might  be  overcome ; 
gave  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
with,  iustmctious  as  to  their  propagation; 
and  concluded  by  asking  the  members  to  put 
the  QVtem  he  had  advocated  into  pnetice. 
Mr.  wUteliorn  then  tead  an  intcrestiug 

Spor  on  tliat  inexhaustible  subject  the  Potato 
lease,  ia  which  ho  attributed  tho  disease  to 
our  having  departed  from  nature  inoarteei^ 
ment  of  the  plra^  and  pointed  out  the 
mode  of  eoltivataon  irUeh  he  eomtdered 
most  in  m;' Mrd-iiic.!  with  its  true  character, 
and  best  calculated  to  ward  otT  the  attacks  of 
the  dieoMe*  After  « ihnrp 


between  Messrs.  Whitehom  and  Kingsbury 
on  some  of  the  points  advanced  in  the  paper, 
Mr.  Eiggs  nrferred  to  the  labours  of  Sir. 
Pateraon  in  improving  tho  Atamina  of  tho 
Potato,  and  said  that  ho  looked  forward  to 
such  an  improvement  in  its  constitution 
eventually  that  it  woiild  become  impreg- 
nable  to  the  attacks  of  tho  disease.  Mr. 
Dean  gave  some  information  respecting  a 
number  of  Puterson's  and  other  Potato«| 
which  he  had  grown  during  the  past  season, 
showing  that  the  newer  varieties  had  with- 
stood the  attifikeof  the  disease  whilst  older 
sorti  Ind  succumbed,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  thoroughly  exposing 
the  seed  before  storing  for  the  winter. — A.  D. 

OAmmnmf  Botal  P«nvmjnt  Ixsmo- 
TioN. — His  Royal  Higlmess  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  graciously  consented  to  accept  tfie 
Presidentahip  of  this  Institution,  vacant  by 
tho  death  of  the  Duke  of  JKorthnmbedan^ 
and  has  made  a  donation  of  twenty-flt* 
guineas  to  the^  funds.  Tho  chair  at  the  next 
anniveraaty  dinner  ia  to  be  taken  by  Sir  C. 
WeutwoKlb  Silk^,  But,  M.P. 

CaLIDOXIAIT  HOKTICULTI  IUL    SoCIin  .— 

The  proposition  for  the  amalgamaui;n  uf  tiiis 
with  the  Edinburgh  Ilortieoltaral  S<xiety, 
mentioned  in  our  last  .Number,  was  adopted 
on  the  &th  December,  and  a  Council  elected 
tnm,  the  tvo  bodies  under  the  preaidoncy  of 
the  Doke  of  Bucclcuch.  The  Expeiimontal 
Garden  haa  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Worksi,  and  will  be  converted  into  an  arbora- 
tnm  in  oonnectiaB  with  the  Botenio  Garden. 

l^fn.  Wkir. — A  circular  has  been  issued 
by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  tiocieW  inviting 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  Mr.  Weir,  ueir  plant 
collector iaSoidhAmeiiaa.  Hewaiattaoked 
by  f(Bv«r  on  Ua  return  ftom  Bogota  to  Seaft» 
Martha,  in  October,  1864,  and  on  the  fever 
lea  ring  him  he  was  found  to  have  lost  the  oie 
of  his  umbs.  Although  he  has  been  for  some 
time  in  this  country  he  is  still  sofiaring  ftom 
almoeC  total  paralysis,  and  Dr.  Beymonrlbden 
reports  moat  unfavourably  of  his  case.  The 
Council  Btato  in  tho  circular,  that  they  feel 
they  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  apply  tho 
funds  of  the  Sociei^  to  Mr.  Weii^a  eapport, 
but  express  confldenoe4at  liie  FeUowe  who 
have  benefited  so  much  by  tho  beautiful 
plants  which  ht!  sent  homo  will  not  bo  un- 
wilHn-  t.j  subscribe  to  provide  for  him. 

>Su)>s<'riptioua  are  received  by  CapCna 
CockorcU,  Royal  Hortioultaad  Soowty'e 
Offioei^  Bontii  JLeniimloD,  W. 


CALENDAR  OP  OFERATTONa 


nOVS  4VD  OnCHID-HorSES. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite  a  pre- 
mature growth  at  thie  season  by  keeping  a 


by  day  should  be  tho  highest  limits.  At  tho 
sami  time  tho  atmospheric  moisture  should 
be  reduced  oonsideiably  i  water  with  gieat 
OMdiflB.  Ibmw,  Alhmimihii,  &c,  if  mnted 
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t'l  'iliJ  iTQ  early,  may  bo  plurn^cd  in  liotlDru 
heat  lovFArds  the  eaa  of  Uui  luautli.  Oi  dndi. 
— 'ITiete  will  be  mostly  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
mflntjr  trant  %  oompantiTaly  oool  and  dry 
atmo^^faan  tiU  diey  oommwnno  tlwir  new 

>rr-^'Vi-t!i,  As  soon,  liowevcr,  as  th«y  show  in- 
dicaiions  uf  sUirtin;.',  I<.'t  them  be  potted  or  r<>- 
dresBod  at  onc^s  or  Qi-^-ly-formod  roots,  if 
allowed  to  grow  any  length,  would  probably 
get  injured  afterwards.  Tliow  kiiMi  vliich 
gTJW,  more  or  IcSii,  at  all  seasons  will  require 
a  nif^kt  ttimporaturu  ot  W  ,  with  an  increase 
of  10  bv  day.  .S\-riiit^e  the  blocks,  baskets, 
&&,  each  sunny  day,  and  Juep  the  internal 
•ir  moderately  humid  bf  4aqiaf  Cto  pipM 
as  OMUiOB  requires. 

OURTHOrSK. 

Where  saftwooded  plant-*  an)  principelly 
gruH-n  a  night  temperature  ol  I'/to  45%  with 
an  inrreaae  of  10"  by  day  ,  will  bo  requisite. 
Cam^liaa,  as  they  swell  their  ^mvt-itni»t 
may  be  enoouragod  by  weak  manure-water. 
Train  cliiubinjj plants,  as  thoy  advance,  to  their 
resoectiTe  support*),  and  guard  agaioatt  damp 
•oa  nildew  by  proper  aeration  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  sulphur.  AzaUas.—WaUx  aoA  be 
sparingly  giim,  and  only  whantha  phatim 
dry.  Givo  air  duily.  aceording  to  the  state 
of  the  weather;  r&muvo  d(x;u>ud  leaves,  and 
any  plants  infeated  with  tlmps  Hhuuld  bo 
<Mui«d  ttt  oooQ,  by  linnigatiiig  (hem  with 
totaooo  three  or  fcvriimea,  with  intetrab  of 
a  day  or  two  between.  Cmerarin' — Plants 
for  exhibition  should  receive  their  liiia.L  tshi'.t 
into  ei|!:ht-inch 'pots — tho  size  required  by  the 
liriacMiRl  aociattea.  Daring  thia  month  give 
the  iMnli  plesty  of  room,  end  keep  them 
near  tho  glasa.  The  side-slioota  must  "be  tied 
out  as  the  plant  pruf^resses  ;  this  keeps  them 
from  dramui^,  and,  if  dune  pnjjxTly,  furm.'^ 
dwarf,  handsome  plauta.  £rieai.' — Clean  glass, 
food  ventilation  in  mild  wealbeir,  without 
exposing  the  plants  to  direct  cnrreots  of  cold 
air,  and  moderate  waterings  when  rctiuisite, 
cmbraco  the  principal  jxiints  of  treatment  for 
the  present  month.  Avoid  much  fire  iieat, 
as  a  substitute  for  wUdi  keq>  up  tho  tempera- 
tors  of  the  hotxse  byecniiapfoteotiDxmatoriaL 
A  canvas,  or  even  a  oalioo  screen,  piaoed  over 
tho  roof,  will  do  mtusb  in  this  respect ;  and  a 
temperature  throe  or  four  degrees  above  the 
iSreesing-point  is  sufEbicntly  high,  if  aocom- 
paniad  inth  dijoeaL  rdai^mmm*, — ^This 
H  a  ecuTMilgnt  aa  wdl  ai  proper  tixae  to  tie 
out  tho  shoots  of  plants  intended  for  spcci- 
mcQ&.  Keep  Lh«iMjiiia  a  ^  >d  f-lato  for  rop<;)t- 
ting  tho  July  plants,  which  Hhould  be  done 
teinuds  the  end  the  month.  Watch 
nanvwly  for  green  fly,  asd  fumigate  the 
mement  it  is  observed.  All  dead  foliage 
should  be  removed  a.s  it  appears.  Fancy 
varieties  require  similar  treatment ;  thev  do 
ootdzaw,  howeTsr,  if  the  house  is  kept  a  utile 
doear  tlua  ie  deaimUe  for  other  kinds  of 

Prlr'.Tr'--niiiTn^  ( ?5ve  ='  nrl'-n 59  plenty  of  rociui, 
aud  water  tiicm.  bal  aparuigly,  duatroying 


thoHo  that  Me  "UM»"  «c  inirtwiil  viHb 

rrra  axd  puajubs. 
Btdding  PlaHti.—'Daiujf  is  the  1*™^^? 
thing  to  guard  against  at  tins  season ;  place 

delicate  pLaita  likely  t-i  «i:'*Vr  :n  ir.  'he 
driest  situilinas  ;  give  air  libeiiili}  iu  naid 
weather,  removing  tho  sashes  entirely  on 
sunny  days  (except  iu  frosty  weather),  to  dry 
the  surface  of  the  pots.  Should  mildew  appear, 
dust  th«  infected  plant;i  with  sulphur.  Water 
will  scarcely  be  wanted,  except  in  cciaca  of  ex- 
treme dryneas,  or  unlc^  tho  plants  are  ixx  airy 
houses.  Protect  from  fro«t  by  co^texing  wiu 
attis,  &c.,  by  mght.  Cold  Fi^amm.  Our  re* 
marlu  an  bedding-plants  apply  equally  hen. 
Tho  bottom  of  cold  frames,  for  wintering 
plantH,  should  be  eoatcHl  over  with  a«ph;ir  nr 
cH>al-tar,  and  laid  with  sufficient  dip,  to  eiuable 
waste  water  to  paas  off  quickly,  by  which  tho 
surface  soon  becomes  ;  wWass,  when  it 
is  absorbed  by  a  porous  inaterial»  it  is 
given  olf  Hlov\iy,  and  causes  n  iininjl|1l1l1lWltihj 
medium  for  jtlauiat  iq  wmler  in. 

Foacwa. 

JMf.— nieee  "who  want  tipe  Orapee  fa 

the  end  of  Uay  or  earlyia  JoneniiStooni- 
mence  forcing  at  once.  If  fhe  border  is  out- 
side, it  will  ossisfthe  roots  to  cover  it  w-ith 
warm  dung,  to  which  additions  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  maintain  a  mUd  heat  on  file 
surface ;  protect  this  covering  from  mln  and 
Boow  by  thatching,  oi^throwing  a  tarpatdiii 
over  it  in  bad  weather.  For  forcing  thus 
oarly  the  Vines  should  have  been  pruned  for 
some  time ;  and  now  they  wiU  require  dress- 
ing and  training.  Btait  with  *  temperature 
of  45°  by  night^  ineraMoag  it  •  degree  per 
week.  Damji  the  Vines  daily,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  moderately  moist', 
give  air  each  fine  dav,  and  let  the  thermometer 
range  10°  or  12^hi|diBrb7dft7th«ab7ni^i^ 
with  a  aliglit  additKm  diitfai||  imuibmeb 
Pruiio,  dress,  and  train  succession  vinerbs 
oad  Feacb-hou£os  to  be  in  readiness  when  re- 
quired. To  obtain  early  Strawberries,  plungo 
some  of  the  eadtost-potted  plants  |n  a  mild 
bottom  lusEkimdsr  glass ;  this  will  bring  tbom 
forward  gently,  and  tOMarda  the  end  of  the 
month  they  should  be  renioved  to  a  situation 
with  a  nii'der;\tt>  tcniper.ituro,  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  light,  which  will  mi<u»t  them  to  throw 
up  stmng  trusses  of  bloom.  Bow  CaeuibeBi 
and  Melons  for  the  first  spring  cnpe  in  a 
good  bottom  hoat ;  when  the  plants  are  up, 
ki'cp  them  near  tlie  f,'lass,  iu  order  to  eucour- 
age  a  stocky  growth.  Foreitig  Fiewert. — 
Where  Roses,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Amerloeil 
plants,  &c.,  arc  forced  for  decorating  the  green- 
Louse  or  sitting-room,  well-established  plants 
of  the  above  should  be  plunged  in  a  verj-  mild 
bottom  beat,  to  forward  them;  a  doop  liauio 
or  low  pit  answers  well  them.  As  the 
buds  dcvelope  themselves  remove  tho  plants  to 
a  wanner  house;  keep  thmn  near  the  gUaS|  and 
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frequently  damp  their  foliape.  TTyacintlis, 
JiBrciuiu,  TalijM^  &c.,  with  LUt  of  the  Valley 
•nd  IMelytni  ipectdiili%  my  Wa  the  avae 

Should  frost  occur,  wheel  dung  and  compost 
to  the  vegetable  ground,  and  rough'-dig  or 
trench  vacant  ground.  AeropofeuljPeasand 

Broad  Beans  may  he  sown  in  a  warm  situation. 
Sow  likewise  a  tow  Eaiiy  Frame  or  Short-top 
Kadishos  and  Horn  Carrots  for  an  early  out- 
door crop ;  cover  the  beds  witkstiaw  or  litter 
till  the  plants  appear.  OiTe  tke  autamn- 
plantt  J  CiiLbagrjs  a  dressing:  of  soot  on  a  moist 
day.  Protect  Pai"sk'y,  young  Jytttmre,  and 
Caulitluwcr  plants  in  frosty  weather,  and  give 
air  to  those  under  glass  whenever  the  d^ya 
an  mild,  to  keep  them  from  dmriiif. 

PaVIT  OJlBDBN. 

Apples,  Pears,  Tlums,  and  Chorrip.s  should 
bo  pruned  in  mild  weather,  and  those  against 
walls  or  espaliers  shoidd  be  afterwards 
nailed  or  tied  in.  Cut  awuy  the  old  wood 
from  Raspberry  stools,  selecting  from  throe  to 
five  of  the  strongeat  chines  for  bearing  ;  tlicse  | 
may  be  tied  up  lu  stak«<s  or  rudii,  but  not 
shortened  back  till  the  spring.  Defer  pruning 
GhMseberry  and  Comat  bushes  till  spring, 
as  many  or  their  bods  aro  ofken  destroyed  m 
hard  wi  ithor  by  .sjrirrows  and  other  hard- 
billed  birdi.  All  kiuds  of  hardy  fruit  tT0t>8 
mayba  planted  iu  open  weather,  if  their  n)  tts 
azB  corered  diieotly  aAerwarda  wiUi  haLC-ds' 
cajed  dimg  or  Htter,  to  protect  tium  bam. 
Ibst 

lIiOW£S  GA&DKK. 

Keep  thu  turf,  edgings,  and  gravel  walks 
clean;  well  roll  the  latter  after  iroat  or  rain, 
to  keep  tkem  firm ;  let  the  Wden  and  1>eds, 

if  not  planted  up,  be  ki  {>t  neat  biy  raking  over 
the  surface.  l4oteul  half- hardy  plants  from 
frost  with  fern  or  branches  of  evergretms 
stuck  round  theio,  and  cover  theroota  of  such 
pknts  with  aawdust  or  old  tan  fbr  flie  like 
purpose.  Itosis.  —  Beds  of  Tta-scentcd  or 
China  on  their  own  ruoLs  should  hn  covered 
w  itli  J  or  4  inches  of  ashes  or  old  tan,  or  with 
S  or  6  inches  of  mow.  Worked  plants  of 
Tea-eeented,  if  in  an  expoaed  aituation,  had 
bettor  be  r.  up  and  placed  under  a  south 
vall,  covenng  llic  heads  with  litter;  or  if  not 
removed,  tie  fern  or  cuttings  of  evergreens 
on  their  heads,  or  cover  them  with  a  cap  of 
calico  painted  and  strained  over  a  dome  made 
of  split  Hazel.  These  will  last  f  r  yrnrs. 
Lose  no  time  in  pluiting  us  soon  as  the  ijost 
iaofiUortbegniuid. 

FL0BI8TS'  raOWBBa, 

Aarietilat.—'ShB  plaata  will  remain  quiet 
anotharmonth.  Hie  dirediona  ^Ten  in  our 

last  should  bo  attended  lo.    If  the  frames  are 
iu  an  cjiposed  »ituiition,  more  covering  will 
be  requuned  during  severe  weati^r.  uwwa 
Mmw  and  J'lMDiMe.— £aep  the  framaa  open  on 


all  occaiions  when  tho  weather  will  permit, 
water  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  A 
good  fumigating  during  this  month  is  very 
beneficial  by  keeping  aphides  under,  u 
{^VBB  llie  nkmti  a  yetUnr  appearance  fast  a 
time,  but  they  soon  recorer,  and  are  none  the 
worse  for  it.   The  compost  for  these  plants 
should  be  well  turned  and  fr<»tted  during  the 
winter,  keeping  aaov  from  it.  JMUms.-^ 
Choiee  new  vanetiea,  if  a  hurge  increase  is 
desired,  may  now  be  put  to  work  iu  a  Bt(  ady 
heat.    Roots  of  others,  if  not  keeping  well,  or 
rotting  down  the  stem,  may  also  be  started ; 
for  once  &irly  started  they  are  aafe;  and  if 
but  a  few  pbntfl  are  required  from  tfaem,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cooler  liou^e.  Pot-roots 
are  the  most  easily  wintered  ;  thi  se  shoxild  re- 
main imder  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse  till 
March,  when  they  ahould  be  started.   If  not 
already  done,  trsneh  tiie  ground  intended  for 
iJahliaa  next  s'-i^fTi.  and  it  Bhonld  remain 
throMTi  up  roii^li  Uil  May.  Fucfisias. — These, 
after  cutting  Ihem  in  and  repotting  them  in 
frosh  soil,  may  now  bo  placed  in  a  gentle  moist 
hcut  to  start  them.  Tonng  cuttings  strike  very 
readily  at  this  scasion,  and  will  make  gi  r>d 
plants  for  June  !ind  J\dy.    The  Fuchsia  is 
easily  grown,  l)ut  f*ucceedd  best  iu  a  ricli  buil. 
Hmd  should  be  sown  thi.H  n:onth.  Jioiiykotks. 
— Cuttings  will  require  careful  watching  this 
month,  to  provent  their  damping  off.  Go 
over  them  daily,  and  strip  them  of  decayed 
leave.?,  and  dry  them  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  its  being  done  without  injury  to  the 
outtinga.    The  old  stools  and  established 
plants  will  remain  nearly  dormant  for  another 
month,  and  will  take  no  harm  if  wintered  in 
a  suitable  pit  or  fnime ;  a  cold,  d.iuip  situa- 
tion should  bo  avoided.    They  winter  well  in 
the  front  of  a  greenhouse ;  but  this  cannot 
often  bo  spared  for  the  Hollyhock,  which  is 
anything  but  an  interesting  subject  in  the 
winter  months.    Pansu*. — The  sod  fi  :  :  ! 
ing  these  in  pots,  which  bhould  have  been 
prepared  in  aommcr,  must  be  well  turaed 
and  kept  t<Jerably  dry,  in  readiness  for  use 
the  first  week  in  February,  when  they  require 
their  final  repotting,  pegging  out  tlie  shoots 
at  regular  di'^iantea.    The  plauls  shoidd  be 
raised  near  the  glass,  and  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible.   The  uames  ahovdd  only  be  ckiaed 
during  very  bad  weather.    Pinkty  after  aerere 
weather,  should  be  gone  ovi.r  ou  a  fine  day, 
preesiog  firmly  into  the  eoil  such     may  have 
been  loosened  by  frost.   \cry  choice  varieties 
should  be  protected  from  cutting  winds,  by 
placing  snuul  propagating-glassea  over  taem 
d  uri  n  g  ih  e ir  conti  nuance,  remo vin  g  t h  e  gla-sscs 
as  often  as  it  is  fine.    Tulips. — These,  if  they 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  above 
gjnmnd,  will  only  require   the  ordinary 
treatment   of  oorcring    during   rain  or 
snow.    The  ft^jst  irust  be  sever©  indeed 
to  injure  them  before  thev  make  their  appear- 
ance, partionlailr  if  m  beda  baTe  Man 
kfi^  diy. 
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EARLY  ALBERT  PEACH 

WITH  AX  ILLUSTRATION'. 

It  is  not  often  that  in  thi!*  (  (luntrv  we  have  had  to  dcnl  with  new  TOrieties 
of  Peaches.  Even  those  horticultvirists  who  have  devoted  mure  than  usual 
attentioii  to  the  raiaing  of  new  fruits,  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  many 
ftorU  of  this  fruit ;  and  of  thosf  that  have  been  produced  thrrn  arc  not  any,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  that  have  displaced  any  of  the  older  kinds,  or  which  have 
taken  rank  with  them.  SucoessAil  as  Mr.  Knight  -was  with  Pears  and  Apples, 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  varieties  of  Peaches  he  succeeded  in  establish inff,  and 
it  was  not  because  he  did  not  turn  ]it>;  nt tention  in  this  direction.  He  made 
many  attempts  to  produce  what  should  be  improvements  on  existing;  varieties ; 
but,  with  the  exeeption  of  Aoton  8cot«  an  insignifieant  little  etany  sort,  and 
Moimtjiineer,  a  large,  coarse,  and  worthless  variety-,  we  arc  not  aware  that  he 
prtKluced  any  others.  The  only  other  great  originator  of  fruits  was  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  but  we  know  of  no  Peach  that  con  trace  its  origin  to 
hia  skilful  hand. 

How  this  shoiJd  be  we  cannot  pay,  seeing  the  success  that  hiLs  attended 
the  essays  of  Mr.  Kivers.  To  this  subject  that  gentlemen  has  devoted  much 
time,  and  has  broiq^tht  a  huge  amount  of  intelligenoe  to  bear  upon  it;  and  it  ia 
perhaps  to  these  reasons  tliat  his  success  is  mainly  attributable.  So  great  has 
been  thf'  j^ood  fnrtime  attending  Mr.  liivers's  labours  in  this  direction,  that  he 
has  already  produced  varieties  of  Peaches  sufficient  in  nnmber,  and  in  varioxia 
eharaeteristies  and  seasons,  to  be  amply  aufficieut  to  supply  every  want,  even  if 
another  Peach  did  not  exist  bcsi  V^  \}\n<>^  that  he  himself  has  produced.  We 
hope  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  briag  these  various  new  kinds  of  Mr.  Rivera 
biifore  our  readers,  and  in  the  meantime  introdnee  them  to  one  whidii  we 
beli(>v( ,  is  one  of  the  eorUest  of  these  productions. 

The  E\Tir<Y  Albert  Peach  is  of  rather  larjje  size,  ronndisli,  and  frequently 
higher  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  the  other,  and  with  a  dimpled  apex. 
sSn  greenish  yellow,  and  covwed  with  small  red  points  on  tiie  shaded  ade, 
but  deep  crimson,  becoming  sometimes  almost  black,  when  grown  aj^ainst  a  wall 
and  fully  exposed.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  melting,  with  a  faint  brick 
red  tinge  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates  freely,  and  with  an  abuudunt, 
sugary,  and  vinoiis  juice,  which  is  Yeiy  lieh.  It  is  a  fin^rate  early  Peach,  ripen- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  August, 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CmERARIA. 

DuBiNo  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  there  are  few  plants  that  add  more 
to  the  gaiety  and  beanty  of  the  oonsefratoty  than  the  many  improved  varietiea 

of  the  Cineraria.  They  arc  also  Invaluable  for  in-door  decoration  ;  the  colours 
of  some  of  the  sorts  are  very  brilliant  by  artificial  lipht.  That  a  plant  pos- 
sessing such  qualities  should  become  very  popului-  in  uuiy  a  mere  matter  of 
eomse,  and  hence  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  it  of  late 
years.  The  last  year  or  two  have,  however,  added  but  little  in  the  way  of 
improved  varieties  to  those  we  already  possessed.  Let  me  express  the  hope 
that  the  conung  aeaum  may  be  productive  of  some  good  aorta. 

In  place  of  growing  a  number  of  named  vari^mes*  as  was  the  custom  a 
few  years  ago,  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  now  raise  a  f]aantity  of  plants 
annually  from  seed.  They  find  their  cultivation  attended  with  much  less  trouble 
than  growing  planti  front  cAets  of  mimd  aorts ;  they  also  find  then  gemfaOj 
T.  0 
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flower  mnoli  eirU«r,  io  tlwt  they  00010  in  wefd  ibr  in-door  deooiilaoii  during 
the  winter  montlMi ;  and  the  lou  of  the  plants,  owing  to  the  dry  atmoopheie  of 
the  rooms,  is  of  little  consequence, «8  a  fresh  quantity  can  be  eMQy  grown  fnm 
seed  for  another  season. 

FonnerlT,  i  grew  a  nnmber  of  the  best  named  aorts  then  out,  hut  often  lost 
one  or  more  nf  tlicm  after  they  had  clone  flowerinj?.  I  also  found  that  even  when 
I  had  the  offsets  potted  as  early  as  possible,  xad  with  every  care  and  attention 
afterwards  with  regard  to  shading,  shifting,  and  watering;,  I  could  rarely  bring 
the  plants  forward  enough  to  flower  freely  before  the  end  of  February. 

Since  I  have  t?>1<en  to  {^rowing  seedlings  I  have  had  tlio  plants  in  flower  in 
OctoJ>cr  and  very  fine  during  the  winter  months,  when  they  are  most  valuable. 
I  generally  make  two  sowings — one  in  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  other  in 
the  last  wet  k  in  May.  The  plants  from  the  April-sown  seed  flower  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  those  from  the  May-sown  seed  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

I  ROW  the  seeds  in  well-drained  pots  or  psns,  nsing  a  oompost  of  one  part 

of  light  friable  lonm,  and  two  parf^  loaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  I  cover  the 
seeds  very  lightly,  place  the  pans  in  n  little  heat,  and  keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked 
out  into  |xms  or  boxes  and  then  put  into  a  little  heat ;  in  a  short  time  they 
will  be  Inr^jc  rnoui^h  to  ho  potted-off  sinL^dv  into  Fmall  pot<:.  Tlu'  plants  from 
the  seed  sown  in  April  will  be  large  enough  to  be  potted  oif  singly  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  port  of  Msy.  A  cold  f^me  will  then  suit  them  ver}-  well,  keeping 
it  rather  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  air  should  be  given  freely  during 
the  day.  They  niD'St  be  well  alt*,  nded  to  in  watorinp:.  and  also  in  sliadini:  in  very 
bright  weather  ;  alter  tlie  ist  of  June  the  lights  may  be  taken  olf  at,  niglit  il  the 
weather  be  mild  and  warm.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  plants  will  require 
shifting  into  larger-sized  |)o*s,  using  a  compost  of  about  e{[uu!  jiavts  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  little  white  sand  ;  when  potted  the  whole  ol  liiem  are  placed  at  the 
baok  of  a  north  wall,  where  they  receive  a  little  of  the  afternoon's  sun.  I  give 
them  no  shading,  nor  any  proteeti<m  whatever,  bat  they  are  well  attended  to  io 
watering. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  I  shift  the  plants  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  axe  to  flower.   The  plants  are  left  in  the  same  situation  uatu  towards  the 

latter  part  of  September  if  the  weather  is  mild  ;  by  that  time  they  will  begin 
to  thro%v  up  their  flower-stems  :  tliev  arc  then  taken  into  the  hoTi^es  and  placed 
near  the  glass,  where  they  have  plenty  of  air,  and  where  they  are  safe  from 
frost.  Some  of  the  most  forward  plants  begin  to  flower  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  the  olliers  lilooni  iu  .sueeession  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.    The  night  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  45". 

The  plants  from  the  May-sown  seed  are  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  some  spare  lights  put  over  them  in  hot 
weather  and  during  thunder  showprs  I  frive  thern  their  final  shift  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.  When  housed  they  are  kept  in  a.  little  heat,  but  air  is 
pren  at  all  fiiTounifale  opportmiitice.  If  any  green  fly  appear  on  die  plants, 
they  are  immediately  fumigated  with  tobaooo  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  the  plants,  and  as  most 
of  them  are  used  for  in-door  decorations  they  are  generally  thrown  away  after 
they  are  brought  ont  If  the  seed  has  been  sstmI  firom  a  good  ooUection  of 
choirr  \inds  (and  seedsmen  will  find  it  their  interest  to  bo  particular  in  attend- 
ing to  this  matter,  as  few  people  will  be  satisfied  with  a  lot  of  worthless  seed- 
lings), out  of  a  quantity  of  plants  there  will  sometimes  be  a  few  good  varietiee 
— ueie  should  not  be  used  for  in^doors,  but  be  left  to  flower  in  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse.  After  they  have  ceased  flowering,  the  fiower'Stems  an  cat  down 
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to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  pot,  nnd  the  plants  are  kept  under  glass  until  the 
endof  May  orbegtnninp;  of  .Tutio,  when  thpy  arc  plintefl  on  a  b  )rcler  at  tli'^^back 
of  a  north  wall.  I  liavc  plenty  of  ])L\'xt,  or  leaf  mould  put  in  around  them; 
thay  are  thea  well  attended  to  in  watei  inu^  until  they  begin  to  grow,  after  this 
they  receive  very  little  attention  until  the  Ik  ^'Iiminf;  of  Au;;ust,  when  I  have 
the  vrhole  taken  up  carefully  and  potted ;  the  smnll  plants  are  put  iuto  as  small 
pots  as  they  can  be  put  into  without  dama^n^  the  roots;  the  larger  are 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  theae  atso  are  put  into  m  smrtll  pots  as  they 
can  be  jjot  into.  When  all  arc  potted  they  are  well  wat  re  l  and  put  into  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  and  kept  rather  \:lo»e,  and  in  bright  weather  shaded  until  they 
begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  is  given  free  y.  When  the 
plants  have  made  some  fresh  roots  and  c-omni'^nced  growinj^  thw  are  all  put 
into  tolerably  large-sizsd  pots,  the  compost  used  bein*^  loam,  cowJung,  nnd 
sand.  The  plants  are  then  carefully  attended  to  during;  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  respect  to  waterina:,  tying  out  shoots,  and  thinning  leaves  and  weak 
shoots.   The.se  plants  make  beautiful  specimens  for  spring  fl  >wering. 

A  quantity  of  plants  rnlHsd  from  oSsets  cannot  be  brought  sufficiently 
forward  to  flower  so  early  as  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  first  week  an 
April ;  there  are  also  much  more  labour  and  attention  required  in  their  culture 
during  the  autnmn.  wh^n  trir  leners  have  no  munh  oth^r  work  to  do  in  pro- 
pagating, and  in  lifliug  and  potting  bedding  pluntij.  Hat  even  it  fiist-rate 
mrietieB  from  offsets  could  be  had  in  flowt-r  as  early  as  plants  from  seed, 
gardeners  would  still  hesitato  to  use  them  for  in-door  decoration.  W'ah  id- 
ling plants  it  is  a  very  difftircnt  case — they  are  raised  annually  in  almost  any 
quantity  with  very  little  laboor  or  attention,  and  the  loss  of  the  plants  after 
they  have  done  fl  )vvcrin«?  i^  of  no  oonsetjiunice. 

Wo  war.t.cjnoil  sr;vllin:^s,  however;  if  w^j  can  obtiin  fl)Ws;r8  of  goo  1  f irm, 
well  nnd  good,  they  will  be  all  the  more  valued;  but  clear,  bright  colours  we 
must  have,  wo  hope  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Shurton,  M.  Sattl. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHBREaMA. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committ  -e  at  South  Kensing- 
ton,  some  plants  of  Poinsattia  pulcherrima  were  produced  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  T^ey  were  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  the 
Ibliage  vigorous  and  hi  allhy,  and  the  '*  floral  leaves  "  of  an  intensely  bright 
vermilion  eolour.  Their  culture  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Eyles,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gardens,  who  adopts  as  his  method  of  growth  that  prescribed  iu 
the  Oardenert'  (^rontele  for  1864,  page  125.  A  snmnuuy  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
from  8in2:lp  eyes  taken  from  the  hard  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  ycnr. 
They  shuuld  be  placed  in  a  very  sandy  peat,  and  the  pot  plunged  into  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  or  a  dung-hed,  when  they  will  root  freely.  They  should  then  be 
potted  in  single  pot?,  still  keeping  them  in  the  frame  until  well  established,  after 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  stove,  kcepine  them  near  the  glass.  From 
the  beginning  of  June  till  fbe  end  of  September  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  afterwards  in  the  stove.  Here  they  will  soon  put  forth  their 
brilliant  heads  of  floral  leaves,  nnd  make  a  beautiful  display.  Proper  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  watering,  &g.,  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  green- 
house. As  it  IS  a  plant  liable  to  be  attaened  by  red  spider,  the  wider  part  of 
the  leaves  must  he  well  syringed  occasionally,  but  after  the  coloured  leaves 
appear,  svringing  should  cease.  Toung  plants  produce  the  most  brilliant- 
coloured  leaves ;  but  when  old  plants  are  depended  on,  they  should  not  b  -  cut 
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baf  l:  tmtil  they  have  partially  dried  off,  or  they  will  bler^d  so  as  to  injure  the 
plant .  Good  drainage  ia  required,  and  the  soil  uacd  should  be  equal  parts  of 
light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  iiimild»  wdl  mixed  with  nlvor  aand. 

R.D. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  6. 

Tar  p-njir.r  ^-^v  of  putting  into  practice  those  operations  upon  the  branches 
of  fruit  trevri  which  may  be  called  restrictiTe,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
induce  the  pTodnction  w  a  halnt  of  frmtliilnes^in  opposition  to  a  ▼igoroiM  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood,  is  certainly  not  by  a  severe  use  of  the  knife  in 
winter  pninin<^ ;  but  the  operations  referred  to  must  hp  performed  during  the 
summer,  u  hcu  nil  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  in  full  activity,  and,  therefore, 
better  able  in  a  short  tune  to  repair  any  damage  which  a  temporary  intermp- 
tion  of  tlieir  development  may  occasion.  Tn  point  of  fact,  however,  these 
operations  must  commence  with  the  earliest  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  by 
the  entire  removal  of  all  that  are  superfluous.  When  I  say  superfluous  shoots, 
I  moan  not  only  all  such  as  will  not  absolutely  be  required  to  keep  the  trees 
fuini^hed  with  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  wood,  but  also  such  as 
will  uot  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  proportion  of  bearing* 
spurs,  or  wood*  as  we  case  may  be.  This  fnocess  is  commonly  called  disbud- 
din|.  and  much  of  the  future  well-doil^ofthe  trees  will  depend  upon  its  judicious 
performance.  It  is  necessary  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  gradually 
and  at  short  intervals,  at  first  by  the  removal  of  foreright  and  iU-placed  shoots, 
and  afterwards  by  the  gradual  removal  of  sapemnmararies  nnlil  the  operatioa 
of  disbudding  becnm  -  blended  and  carried  en  simultaneously  with  those  of 
spurring  and  stoppiug,  which  will  have  to  be  practised  more  or  less  until  a 
short  time  before  the  trees  become  comparatively  dormant,  and  must  be  so 
modified  in  some  eases  and  extended  in  others  as  to  meet  the  peeuliaiities 
which  different  trees  will  develope  in  the  course  of  growth.  For  example,  we 
must  consider  that  £ruit  trees  subjected  to  artificial  management  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  affected  in  their  general  constitution  than  such  as  are  growing 
naturally  and  unchecked ;  and  thxis,  with  an  equal  amount  of  care  in  planting, 
the  development  f  one  will  be  strong,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant,  whilst  that  of 
another  will  be  wcixkly  and  have  a  tendency  to  the  precocious  development 
of  iruit ;  so  that  the  latter  will  require  encouragement  and  even  stunumtion, 
whilst  the  former  n  u^t  he  xr^ry  much  checked. 

Herein  lies  my  principal  reason  for  desiring  to  caution  the  young  practi- 
tioner against  the  too  common  practice  of  generalising  the  treatment  of  fruit 
trees ;  on  the  contrary,  their  constitution  and  peculiarities  should  be  studied. 
The  trouble  is  no  greater  when  the  principle  is  understood,  than  is  involved  in 
an  indiscriminate  method  of  proceeding ;  and  success,  the  result  of  a  skilful 
appUottion  of  principles,  will  be  much  more  satisfiustory  to  the  operator  than 
the  results  of  chance.  My  experience  on  the  subject  has  been  mostly  confined 
to  trained  wall  fruit  tree.",  and  I  have  not  had  much  among  pyramids  :  but  what 
I  kuow  ou  that  subject  convinces  me  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  early 
removal  of  superiluous  wood  and  tiie  subsequent  operations  are  applicable  in 
both  cases,  and  produce  corresponding  results,  but  that  pyramids  have  this 
advantage — that  the  sjwtem  admits  of  a  much  greater  latitude,  and  even  aifords 
facility  ht  the  produetion  of  fruit-bearing  spurs.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
observe,  that  although  in  the  culture  of  pyramids  it  may  scan  to  be  very 
desirable  to  be  abl  >  to  show  evidences  of  skilful  treatment  in  an  excej^^ivc 
development  of  fruit- buds,  and  it  may  also  seem  quite  natural  that  we  should 
retain  as  great  a  number  of  tiiem  as  poasiUe  in  order  to  cnnus  a  good  proper- 
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tioii  Ibr  final  adectiOB ;  yet  in  practice  I  ftd  convinced,  raatooiiig  from 

analogous  circumstances,  that  it  is  bad  policy  on  our  part ;  because  excessive 
blossom-bearing  is  a  very  exhausting  process,  and  when  a  branch  which  is  only 
ealeuiated  to  cany  two  fruit  to  perfection  ia  allowed  to  expend  its  energies  and 
strength  in  bringing  twelve  or  even  fifteen  up  to  tli  ?  tbinuiug  point,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  strength  and  energy  so  expended  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  completely  thrown  away,  and  that  the  fruit  remain- 
ing, although  probably  fine  in  Uie  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  not  so  fine  or 
even  full-flavoured  as  it  might  have  been  had  some  of  the  o  usted  strength 
been  husbanded  for  its  use.  If  saoh  a  waste  of  strength  is  permitted  to  pass 
tmobserred  in  trees  which  vaaj  oertainly  be  ooosidered  eompanittTely  well 
managed,  how  great  must  be  the  waste  where  the  fruit  is  never  thinned  until 
it  reaches  the  stoning  point,  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  growth  takes  plaoe 
when  the  shoots  have  grown  6  or  9  inches. 

The  full  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  management  can  only  be 
secured  when  the  necessary  operations  arc  systematically  conducted  in  a  gi-iidual 
and  progressive  manner,  that  no  strength  be  wasted  in  the  production  of  either 
wooa  or  fruit  which  must  erentttally  be  removed.  Now,  as  ^e  application  of 
principles,  although  common  to  all  in  most  respects,  ^Bt  vary  in  the  mode  in 
di£Perent  varipties,  I  think  it  will  be  better  when  I  resume  the  subject  to  select 
a  few  of  the  more  pojpular  sorts  of  fruit,  and  make  a  few  remarks  bearing  on 
die  pcaetksal  appUcatum  of  those  principles  to  eaeh. 

MtdUaf.  JoKK  Cox. 


THB  PREMATURE  RIPENING  OF  PEARS  IN  1865. 

With  me  the  most  of  the  late-keeinng  Pears  lipeiied  in  1865  quite  out  of 
their  usual  season,  and  I  fear  this  is  general  by  the  reports  from  Covent  Garden 
Market  of  the  short  supply  of  Pears  now  coming  in  there.  The  only  varieties 
left  here  for  use  at  the  present  time  are  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Prince  Albert*  Ne 

Plus  Meuris,  Belle  de  Noel,  and  Leon  de  Clerc  do  Laval,  a  variety  that  will 
kof]>  as  hard  as  a  stone  till  June  or  July,  and  seldom  become  mekiuji  even 
then.  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Colraar,  Surpasse  Crasanne,  Glou  Morccau,  Easter 
BeunCtand  Beiuak  do  Ilance,  all  anticipated  their  usual  season  in  ripening,  and 
are  now  all  consumed.  No  doubt  the  very  dry  summer  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  great  heat  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  would  cause  Pears 
to  ripen  prematnrely,  and  this  mttst  have  had  some  effect  on  their  keeping, 
qualities. 

I  had  this  autumn  *?nrae  very  lar;ie  ppecimcus  of  Pear-i,  ripened  in  pot<.  ot 
the  following  sorts  ; — Mariu  Louise,  lluyshe's  Victorm,  British  Queen,  Beurre 
Diel,  Doyenn^  dn  CSomiee,  Beurre  de  ilance,  and  Glou  Moroeau ;  but  these 
came  in  true  to  the  season,  having  had  plenty  nf  water,  when  trees  in  the 
borders  were  suffering  from  the  drotight  in  September. 

Wdh^  WlLUAM  TZUIXT. 


ON  PEARS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  past  season  was  favourable  for  ripening  Pears,  especially  late  ones  ;  but 
there  have  been  complaints  respecting  their  quality,  and  their  aot  keeping.  I 
had,  however,  the  foUowing  kinds  at  Qtristmas  :-~Broompark,  from  an  espalier, 

good,  but  nearly  done  ;  also  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc.  Beurre  de  Ranee,  off 
walls  with  south  and  east  aspects,  was  excellent,  but,  as  usual,  >ome  of  the  fruit 
ripened  at  the  end  of  November,  while  others  of  the  same  gathering  may  keep 
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ulitil  Mardi  :  tliL»  5amc  of  Knight's  Monarch,  which  is  one  of  the  best  late 
Ptrftis,  whether  grown  upon  walls,  etpali«rt,  or  standards.  \V inter  Crasanne 
was  meolly  and  worthlen  off  a  80ttUi>wett>a^!)ect  wall.  Josephine  de  Mal'Dea, 
both  from  walls  and  ehpulicrs,  was  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  wbolo  crop 

ripened  bt-foro  the  tisnal  timt  ;  ul'o  Beurre  Oris  d'Hiver  off  n  wcst-ii'jpcct 
WttU.  Beurie  .Magnitiuuc  from  an  espalier,  was  very  large,  but  ul  bad  quulity, 
aa  was  the  case  in  the  previoua  aeaaon.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  both  £rom 
walls  and  espaliers,  was  vi  ry  jjood,  but  nearly  over.  In  bad  seasons  that 
beautiful-looking  Peur  may  be  classed  witli  those  for  cooking.  Figuu  de  Naples, 
from  an  espalier,  |iosseseea  a  high  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Marie  Louiae* 
Gluu  Morceau  and  Easter  Beurr6.  ott  an  cs|Kiiier,  were  both  of  fine  quality. 
Priuco  Albert,  from  walls  with  south  and  west  aspects.  wn<4  ^rilty  and  of 
bad  ilavoui*.  Mucli  has  been  baid  of  this  new  Fear,  which  resembles 
Beurtc  de  Itonce  both  in  sixe  and  colour,  bat  not  in  quality.  Mr.  KiTen 
^cenis  to  doubt  its  quality,  for  he  observes  th:it  it  is  "not  always  j;ood."  Ne 
Plus  Mcuris,  from  an  espalier,  maintained  iis  usnnl  '^ood  character,  but  was 
ripe  loo  soon.  Chaumoutels,  from  walls  with  houili  uiiii  west  aspects,  ripened 
at  the  usual  time,  and  some  of  them  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Jersey. 
Passe  Colmar  N\a^  iiifeilor,  ami  it  is  stldnin  otlii-i  w isr-  except  when  grown  on  a 
WttU  with  a  south  suspect ;  and  Winter  lion  Chn  tien  the  same.  iSuxette  do  liavay 
wee  unripe,  but  promised  well ;  also  Jean  de  Witte.  Nouvelle  Pulvie,  from  an 
espalier,  w:i3  not  ripe,  I  am  doubtful  ot  tlu-  [^oodnees  of  this  late  Pear  ;  last 
Kcnsoa  it  kept  until  March,  and  rotted  Nvliilc  unripe.  Shobden  Court  was 
hardly  ripe,  but  of  good  ilavcur.  I  have  doubtii  respecting  tho  proper  name  of 
this  excellent  Fear,  which  I  have  grown  for  some  years  on  espaliers.  St. 
Germain,  from  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect,  was  free  from  grit  and  its  acrid 
fliivour  in  \y.\d  si-ason.!.  Winter  Nclis  nnd  Marie  Louise  were  over,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  hung  upon  the  trees  until  the  end  of  November;  and, 
perhaps,  if  they  had  not  done  so  I  ehoald  not  hare  had  either  of  these  excel- 
lent  sorts  in  good  ooadition  at  Christmas. 

Cossttf  Park,  .  J.  WiGHTON.  • 


THE  CCLTIVATION  OF  THE  MUSHROOM. 

To  supply  the  requirements  of  a  first-class  CRtabii.shmeat  in  respect  to 
an  abundanoe  of  vegetables  of  superior  qtm1ity**all  the  year  round"  demands 
some  forethou<:!it,  a  good  deal  of  cunfi  ivanee  and  a  f  n:i>Mi'!  a1)!c  aiiimint  of 
sound  practical  knowledge.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
when  Inhour,  manure,  land,  &cc.,  iirc  in  abundance,  there  are  still  the  Taiilp 
bility  of  ourctimAtc  and  the  very  great  and  frequent  differences  between 
seasons,  to  contend  against ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  nmges  made  by  tats*  mioe, 
birds,  insects,  &C. 

An  abundant  supply  of  Mushrooms  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 

months  is,  however,  a  very  easy  matter  when  plenty  of  horse-droppings  can  be 
had.  As  in  the  artificial  culture  of  the  Mushroom  wo  do  not  need  the  agency 
of  lighi,  we  dispense  with  ^dass  roofs,  and  with  them  ail  the  unceasing  attention 
to  air'giviog,  &c.  They  will  grow  in  any  out-house,  shed,  or  cellar,  where  the 
teni])prattirc  does  not  fall  belnw  .^O**.  Kvcii  in  midwintrr,  if  tic  beds  be  made 
with  a  good  thickness  of  droppings,  say  from  2  to  '<i  feet,  and  aro  kept  well 
covered  up  with  dry  hay,  Musmooms  can  be  grown  in  abundance.  They  will 
not,  however,  come  so  quickly  as  in  a  moiat  genial  atmoqibflre  of  60^.  When 
a  large  supply  is  needed  it  is  a  wise  economy  to  fit  up  a  house  specially  for  their 
culture.  There  is  no  regular  Mushroom-house  here;  but  as  there  is  plenty  of 
•bed  xoom,  and  as  the  fireplneea  for  the  vineries  an  in  some  of  the  sheas,  I  have 
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ao  difficulty  iu  fiadiug  suitable  places  for  niakiog  beds — those  for  midwinter 
woark  I  muku  in  tbe  wormust  shed,  in  which  ihuru  aru  two  tirepluccs,  but  at  a 
comsidenble  distance  from  the  beds,  so  that  I  can  keep  up  tbe  tempflrature  of 
the  shed  ])rcUy  tMsily  ■wltliout  dunginc;  the  btnls  to^j  iiuu  h.  The  following  is 
the  mode  of  culture  that  I  adopt ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  new 
in  it— oil  the  contrary,  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  bills  for  anything  I  know ;  it 
is,  however,  invuriublj  attended  With  tbe  most  satisfactory  results  : — I  have  the 
hor?:o-{lro])[)uig8  brought  every  morning  from  the  stuhks  and  spread  out  In  a 
shed ;  they  are  not  allowed  k)  heat,  uor  to  get  over-dry.  \S'heQ  there  is  u  .''iiili- 
dent  quantity  ibr  a  bed  I  have  it  made  as  follows : — 5  or  6  inches  of  droppings 
are  spread  on  the  floor  the  length  and  width  of  the  intended  bed,  and  a  barrow- 
ful  or  Two  of  maiden  loam  mixed  in  among  them.  The  whole  is  then  well 
trodden  nil  over.  I  may  iiere  remark  that  the  loam  should  neither  be  too  dry 
nor  too  wet,  it  should  be  neatly  in  the  same  condition  as  soil  that  is  fit  for 
petting  plants ;  1  may  also  remnrk  th  iL  the  <irnp})itit;.s  sh  juld  also  be  iu  the  same 
condition.  When  the  whole  has  becu  made  tolerably  hrm  by  treading,  a  few 
inches  more  of  droppings  are  placed  on  it,  miadny  some  loam  with  them  ;  this 
also  is  made  firm  by  treading  or  beating ;  a  fresh  hijtx  of  drop})ings  with  loam 
mixed  is  nddid  and  made  firm,  and  fresh  additions  urc  m  nle  until  the  hed 
is  of  the  rci^uired  depth,  which  is,  for  autumn  work,  trom  IS  to  2U  inches ; 
ibr  winter,  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  snrfiice  of  the  bed  is  made  level,  and  a  few 
pointed  sticks  are  then  thrust  into  it.  If  the  matc  ii;'.ls  have  been  in  a  fit  con- 
dition and  plenty  of  loam  used,  the  beds  rarely  ever  heat  to  an  excessive  degree. 
In  general  I  have  them  spawned  u  week  or  at  most  ten  dayt<  after  they  are 
made,  and  imntediately  afterwards  I  have  them  ^uthcd  up  with  good  loam. 
Of  course  sujh  beds  are  made  under  my  personal  superintendence.  \\'hi n  the 
droppings  have  been  tit,  I  have  made  beds,  and  Kuawued  and  earthed  them 
all  in  one  day,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  I  have  a  bed 
which  has  been  iu  bearing  for  several  weeks  past,  that  w<is  made,  spawned* 
and  earthed  up  on  llie  last  day  of  Sept'-t'dxT.  Of  ooutsl'  I  do  not  rcoommend 
this  pluu  for  general  adoption,  1  merely  meutiou  it  to  show  that  MubUrooms 
4san  oe  grown  in  abundance  on  beds  made,  spawned,  and  earthed  up  on  the 
iarne  (!a} ,  \vhen  the  materials  are  in  a  proper  condition. 

By  using  pleuty  of  loam  there  is  no  fear  of  the  droppings  heating  too  much, 
and  there  is  a  gain  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance occasuiually,  when  Moshrooms  Way  be  wanted  by  a  certain  day«and  the 
making  of  the  beds  liub.  from  a  pres?jure  uf  other  work  or  varifnis  ciuisep,  been 
put  off  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  too  long.  I  put  the  spawu  in  about  iU  inches 
apart  every  way  all  over  the  beds,  using  pieces  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg. 
Smaller  bits  will  do,  but  I  think  the  larger  size  the  safer,  as  in  case  the  beds 
heat  a  little  too  much  they  will  not  suffer  injury  to  the  extent  that  small 
pieces  ma}'.  The  sjxiwu  in  the  latter  may  uli  be  destroyed  by  u  little  extra 
heat ;  but  if  the  pieces  be  tolerably  large,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  spawn  in 
the  centre  is  all  destroyed  unless  in  cases  of  very  great  neat,  which  will  rarely 
occur  iu  beds  made  as  mine  are»  with  the  droppingj  not  too  moist  and  plenty  of 
loam  mixed  with  them. 

About  six  weeks  af\er  the  beds  arc  spawned  and  earthed  up  I  have  plenty 
of  Mushrooms.  Sometimes  they  will  come  a  few  days  soojier,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  u  few  days  longer.  ^Uter  the  heat  begms  to  decline  I  always  keep 
the  beds  covered  with  dry  hay,  regubting  the  tbiekneso  of  the  covering  ae- 
cordiug  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the  temperature  of  the  shed,  ami  the  weather. 
By  this  means,  and  by  paying  some  utieution  to  the  condition  of  the  loam 
used  in  mixing  with  the  droppings,  also  to  that  used  for  covering  the  hada,  I 
Tery  seldom  have  recourse  to  watering  these.  I  have  veiy  little  trouble  with 
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the  beds  after  they  are  made  and  spawned.  I  obtain  an  abxindancc  of  beautiful 
Mushrooms,  and  I  have  some  beds  at  the  present  time  one  mass  of  Mushrooms. 
Of  oonise  plenty  of  good  hone-dropping  is  the  main  pointy  aod  getting  them 
fresh  from  tht-  stables  and  spreading  them  out  in  a  shed,  then  mixing  plenty  of 
good  loam  among  them  when  making  the  beds.  When  these  matters  are 
attended  to  and  the  spawn  is  good,  then  Mushroom*growiug  is  a  very  simple 
aiFuir  indeed.  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  mora  simple  than  my  mode  of  growing 
Mit^hrooms,  and  its  results  are  mnct  satisr:!^^!}-  :  T  p-ot  plenty  of  fine  Mush- 
rooms, and  rarely  have  I  seen  them  better,  even  wheu  very  great  labour  has 
been  beetowed  <m  their  enltnre. 

I  need  hardly  mention  how  useful  a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms  during  the 
winter  is  to  those  who  have  to  provide  for  the  want*  of  u  first-class  establish- 
ment. Those  who  can  get  a  tolerable  qiiantity  ol  horse-droppings  and  have  any 
ont-houae,  abed,  or  cellar  whete  they  ean  make  aome  be«,need  not  hnnt  for 
plenty,  if  they  follow  the  plan  T  have  pointed  out  above.  I  may  mention  that 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make  one  largi-  bed  or  two  tolerable  ones  early  in  the 
autumn ;  one  has  then  plenty  of  Mushrooms  to  start  with,  and  by  making  beds 
nt  intemk  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  supply  is  easily  continued  tluoqgii 
the  season. 

iSiaurion,  M.  Sava. 


PHAJUS  GRANDIFLORUS. 

What  a  glorious  old  Orcbid  for  vriuter-blooming — suitable  for  vases  and 
in-'domr  deeorotion  as  well  as  for  the  worn  eonsttrntoipp' !  It  looks  admirable  in 

any  position,  its  majestic  spikes  towcrinj;  above  its  Flag-like  foliage  !  A  dozen 
well-grown  and  well-bloomed  plants  of  this,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
eharming  sweet-scented  Zygopctalum  Mackayi,  will  beautify  and  perfume  any 
house  of  moderate  inoportMNis,  and  that  amply  enough  to  gtatify  the  fitstidious 
senses  of  an  eastern  monarch. 

Those  who  possess  a  plant-stove  need  not  despair  of  growing  and  flowering 
the  Fhajus  most  suoeessnuly.  Some  old  plants  at  this  place,  which,  I  beliere, 
have  been  inmates  of  the  Pine-stoves  for  Uie  last  twen^  years,  bloom  annually 
most  profusely,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  now  as  ever  they  were.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Phajus  is  so  extremely  simple  and  so  well  known  to  all  who  grow 
plants,  that  I  ootnider  it  would  only  be  uselessly  taking  up  the  valuable  space  of 
the  Fi  op.r  r  ant>  PoAfoi.oaisT  to  enter  into  minute  details.  I  would,  however, 
remark,  that  I  hnd  it  most  advantageous  in  order  to  bloom  this  Orchid  success- 
fully to  remove  the  plants  for  three  months  in  the  height  of  summer  to  a  cooler 
position — say  under  the  shade  of  Vines  in  a  late  vinery— that  is,  after  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  This,  I  consider,  as  far  as  my  practice  goes,  to  be  the 
main  point  in  order  to  ensure  success.  A  No.  24-sized  pot  I  consider  large 
enough,  for  if  flowered  in  larger  siies  the  plants  are,  in  the  majority  of  eases, 
useless  for  in-door  deonation.  A  fow  la^r  plants  will  answer  in  a  Isige 
house. 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet.  John  Edlimqxom. 


CULTUBE  OF  THE  NEPENTHES,  OR  FITOHSE-PIiANT. 

A  i>EW  remarks  on  these  wonderful  plants  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  we 
seldom  see  then\  grown  at  all,  and  still  more  rarely  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  plants  here  are  grown  in  boxes  a  foot  from  the  iront  lights,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  the  Amherstia-house,  and  of  course  obtain 
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a  high  moist  temperature  the  whole  year.  Early  in  spring  I  removed  the  old 
soil,  which  was  ia  a  very  sour  state,  put  a  lerp;e  quantity  of  broken  pots  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes  for  thoroiigh  drainage,  and  replaced  the  8oil  with  lumps  of 
very  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  silver  sand,  and  live  ^hagnnm  dropped  into  about 
one-inch  lengths.  I  gave  the  plants  a  ;?ood  watering,  and  sponged  them  twicf- 
a-day,  keeping  the  floor  continually  watered,  and  the  evaporating-troughs  full 
of  water,  maintaining  at  the  some  time  a  tempeEatore  oi  from  70^  to  75^  at 
night,  and  from  B&°  to  90^  by  day,  with  sha^fimu  Iw^t  sunshine. 

The  plants  soon  commcncnd  lo  root  and  grow.  Young  shoots  started  from 
all  the  old  hard  wood,  and  had  a  pitcher  at  each  leaf.  The  boxes  were  soon  full 
of  roota,  and  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  potting  nAterial  and  the  oontinnal 
watering  required,  the  soil  sank  below  the  top  of  the  box  an  inch  or  more. 
A  tou-dressiDg  of  baked  cowdung,  chopped  into  about  half-iiich  pieces,  and 
mixed  with  tShrer  sand,  was  therefore  given ;  also  a  covering  of  chopp^l  live 
aphagnum  to  make  the  sur&ce  look  neat,  and  to  oicourage  the  roots  to  that 
part.  The  plants  made  a  wonderful  growth,  so  much  so  that  there  is  not  space 
to  train  the  shoots,  but  the  house  beiiig  enlarged  will  give  more  training  space. 

I  giire  theee  few  hints  to  show  £e  ben^t  ariiang  firom  the  use  of  Hve 
sphagnum  for  plants  in  general  requiring  moss,  for  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  vigorous  growth  of  Orchid^,  f^arrnoenias.  kc..  in  the  live,  aad 
that  made  by  them  in  the  dead  and  partially  dccuyed  material ;  also,  that  some 
plants  generally  grown  in  poor  light  soil  when  in  good  health  and  vigorous 
growth,  will  floonsh  in  a  rieh  soil  if  the  drainage  is  go^  and  watering  is  carefully 
attended  to.  X. 


POTATOES. 

A  BUAiiL  collection  of  Potatoes,  exhibited  at  the  recent  International  Show 
at  South  Kensington  by  the  Bev.  O.  W.  St.  John,  Woodstock  Rectory,  deserres 
a  ^peeial  notieeboth  for  the  interest  attaehing  to  the  collection,  as  well  as  for 

the  really  admirable  way  in  which  they  were  staged.  The  sorts  were  Daintree's 
Seedling,  second  early,  a  wonderful  cropper  and  very  good-looking,  and  Hogg's 
Coldstream,  first  early,  a  very  fine>looking*8ort,  said  to  be  very  good  indeed  for 
small  gardens  where  only  one  sort  is  depended  on.  Both  llie.se  are  rouiul 
Potatoes,  and  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Daintree's  Seedling  was 
al&o  shown  as  two  kidney-shaped  kinds,  the  one  an  improved  Laps  tone-shaped 
root,  and  the  other  a  longer  and  thinner  kidney- shaped  tuber.  These  had  been 
selected  from  the  parent  round  variety,  and  were  both  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates. A  good-looking  early  half-round  variety  was  named  Bt^ehive,  and 
was  siud  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Fhilra.  A  very  handsome  and  good-siaed 
round  variety  was  named  Fenn's  Onwards ;  it  is  a  new  seedling  second  early 
Potato,  the  result  of  a  cro^s  between  Jackson's  Seedling  and  the  Fluke  ;  it  was- 
ttwarded  a  first-class  certiticate.  I'hc  raiser  is  the  author  of  those  instructive 
papers  in  recent  Numbers  of  the  "Jonmal  of  Horticulture,"  signed  "  Upwards- 
and  Onwards,"  an  admirable  motto  for  a  prartical  horticulturist.  Ol  other 
white  kidney-shaped  roots  there  were  some  excellent  tubers  of  the  old  Cobbler's 
Lapstone,  a '  good  second  eaiiy ;  wtftM  fine  specimens  of  the  original  Fluke 
Kidney  ;  British  Queen,  a  finl-rate  sort,  but  which  produces  coarse  Ibliage,. 
and  should  therefore  be  grown  on  a  poor  soil ;  and  Shutford  Seedling,  a  medium* 
sized  root,  Lapstone-shaped,  and  a  good  forcer.  To  each  of  these  four  kinds  firs^ 
dass  oertifieates  were  awarded.  Two  other  white  kidney-shaped  roots  were 
Huntingdonshire  Kidney,  8upi)08ed  to  be  a  synonymc  merely,  a  medium  sized, 
but  very  handsome  bnlh,  and  Mitchell's  Early  Albion,  a  good  forcing  kind 
Some  admirable  specuueus  ot  the  old  Fortyfold  were  also  produced  ;  it  is  said 
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to  be  one  of  tl.c  best  v.irit  lirs  for  nnRhinR  for  the  dinner  tabic.    The  only  red 
kidnoy-thnpttl  i'uluiu  wa?;  iiui^ii'it  Seedling,  a  second  laily  ;  it  has  a  §|)are 
foliage,  and  though  sot  a  large  cro]^r,  the  indiTiidiial  tubera  ara  large  and 
very  henry,  and  it  is  nho  one  of  the  most  nOttrillUBg  VArietica  glTOtnx;  tO  this  ' 
a  £rst-da8s  certificate  was  also  awarded. 

The  manner  in  which  these  were  named  fomiihed  an  inatnictive  leMon  to 
exbibitera,  ench  label  being  fastened  to  the  dish  in  8uch  n  manner  that  it  eottld 
not  hppome  detjic  lied,  and  the  methods  of  writinfj  and  nffixintr  llie  lali'  U  pre- 
sented a  mariicd  contrast  to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  some  other  collec- 
tions were  named.  E.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  FLORAL  AND  FBUIT  COMBflTTEES. 
Jtumatf  2Sr«L — ^Thia  waa  tiie  first  meeting  of  tbe  year,  and  |iroTcd  to  me  a 

most  interesting  one.  Pionihu  iit  w.is  a  s])!endi(l  collection  of  ]il!ints  from  Mr. 
W.  Bidl,  of  Chelsea,  which  occupied  mure  than  one  side  of  the  Council- 
chamber.  Generally  they  were  ornameutal-foliaged  plaiits  out  of  bloom, 
but  of  a  vet  y  choice  and  valuable  chorteter.  The  Lindlej  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mi.  ]JuH  l)y  the  Society  for  the  group.  Conspicuciua  was  a  pan  of  a 
epeciet»  oi  Achimcues,  remarkable  for  its  very  handsome  fuliage,  the  leaves  being 
broBRy  green,  with  a  broad  stripe  np  the  middle  of  a  creamy  while  eoloiir. 
There  were  also  some  bandsome  fnnale  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  with  large 
bright  red  Iji  .-rie«i ;  Chnmipranthemum  retirulntnra,  from  Brazil ;  Pundanus 
orualus,  to  wuich  a  tirst-ciass  certificate  was  awurded ;  Anlhuriuiu  maj^ificum, 
Herrania  palmate,  a  very  handsome  pendulous-folingcd  Pahn-'.ikc  plant,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awnrili  d  ;  Till  ichciiia  heci>t(>])li\ lia  ;  a  white 
\*ane^  of  Dieiytra  spectablis,  from  China;  Uymnostachyum  Vert^halfeiti,  ^c. 
Frorn'Mesars.  A.  Heodenon  U  Co.  eamo  a  ^ery  handsome  variety  of  Laatrea 
Sieboldi,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

A  «»pecial  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Cht  Isi  a.  for  nn  ex- 
tremely interesting  group  of  fiotvering  Orchids,  and  other  plautm.  it  comprised 
fleverai  beautiful  varieties  of  Lycaate  Skinneri,  the  marking  in  a  few  eases 
beinv  very  rich  indeed  ;  Barl<eria  Skjuncri :  Odor.to'jlnssunn  ccrdatnra  ;  Angroe- 
cum  cburneum,to  which  a  special  certificate  wasawardedj  the  beauul'ul  CatUeya 
Warscewiczii  delicata,  C.  bogotensis, 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  reeeived  a  special  certifioato  fcr  line  plants  of 
Angrajcum  ebnmcum,  A.  cbumeum  vircns,  and  what  was  paid  to  be  a  variety 
oi'  Calanthe  vestita,  in  this  case  the  spot  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  gold 
colour ;  and  a  first-chiss  certificate  for  Cattlcya  speciea  nova.  From  Mr.  W. 
Earley,  of  Digswell  Park,  came  a  seedling  Begonia,  named  Earley's  Hybrid, 
\\\\\\  large  and  striking  pink  blossoms.  Dr.  Pattison,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  pro- 
duced a  plant  of  Angiujcum  sesquipedalc,  with  two  expanded  blooms;  and 
from  James  Batcman,  Esq.,  of  Bidduli^  Change,  came  Phabonopsas  amabilis, 
Dcndrobiuni  moniliforme,  Thibaudia  macrantha,  and  T.  bracteosa. 

But  little  Iruit  was  present  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  Uvedale's  St. 
Gmuiu  Pears  were  sent  by  Mr.  George  F.  WHson  to  show  the  colour  that 
can  be  obtained  in  an  orchard- house.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  II.  II.  Ijctterid<;e,  of  Abingdon,  for  a  mcdiura-sized  good-looking  .^-ced- 
ln\<^  I'tiir,  the  fiuvour  of  whieh  was  said  to  be  excellent.  There  were  also 
present  fruit  of  the  following  Pears:  Beurr^  de  Flandre,  Sueetto  do  Bavay, 
and  Eliza  d'Heyst.  The  following  Grapes  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Tillery,  of 
Welbcck  Abbey,  to  show  their  keeping  qualities ;  West's  St,  Peter's,  Trebbumo, 
Welbeck  Kodt  Tripoli,  and  Mnseat  of  Alexandzia.  Scnne  finut  of  ^rus 
aepalenna  were  sent  ficom  Soathsmpton  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Page»  sen.  Ihe  jSev. 
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M.  J.  Berkeley  stated  that  the  genus  Pjrus  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Cyaonia,  and  it  did  indeed  differ  from  it,  maiuljr  in  the  fima  of 

construction  of  the  sced-vcssels.  He  also  stated  that  the  fruit  of  Pyms  nepa- 
lonsis  would  no  doubt  be  useful  for  preserving,  but  was  too  luurd  to  be  eatea 
as  other  Iruit  for  dessert. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  electioa  of  Fellows,  &c.,  preaided  over  by  Lord 

Henr%'  G.  L  imox,  M  P.,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  IIuDgcrford  Pollott, 
F.H.ii.S.,  of  the  8outh  Kensinj^u  Museum,  "  On  the  Management  of  Plants, 
Fruits,  and  Flowers  for  Exbibitton.**  Mr.  PoUen  oootended  that  foliage  plants 
and  plants  in  flower  1  Id  be  grouped  together  and  not  separately,  as  is 
generally  done ;  and  he  thought  this  could  ho  done  without  (lestroyinn;  the 
e&ot  of  either  as  a  group.  la  the  arrangement  of  pluuui  he  would  have 
Nature  imitated  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  first  place  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  question,  Should  plants 
be  exhibited  in  a  building,  in  arcades  f«uch  as  those  employed  at  S  'utli  Ken- 
sington, or  under  tenia  ?  He  hud  u  decided  prefereuce  lor  touts.  Stature 
difihLises  light  all  round  her  objects,  not  merely  on  them ;  while  in  regard  to 
works  of  art,  it  was  necessary  to  roncentratc  the  light  in  parts  only  in  order  to 
get  shade.  Flowers  are  not  done  justice  to  unless  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  thmn.  Thus  the  first  great  requisite  is  an  abun- 
dance  of  light.  Secondly,  the  plants  should  be  mingled  toother,  so  that  the 
bloom  should  be  relieved  by  the  foliage.  The  cfToct  of  Gfraniuma,  for  instance, 
without  this  aid,  became  in  a  great  measure  lost,  a  green  background  being 
required.  The  eye  cannot  take  in  sueh  an  excess  of  colour  unrelieved,  and 
parts  of  the  effect  are  thereby  lost.  Thirdly,  lluit  on  \vliich  plants  should  bo 
shown.  This  should  be  Nature's  green  grass  or  turf.  Boxes  of  grass  were 
recommended  to  be  used  to  furnish  a  background  for  many  things.  Fruit 
should  also  be  exhibited  on  grass,  while  white  paper  should  be  used  as  a  back- 
ground lur  cut  flowers.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hock  recommended  the  use  of  branches 
of  the  Lycopodium,  or  Lady  Fern,  as  being  well  adapted  to  show  to  advantage 
the  coloors  of  fruit ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Saundexs  pointed  out  as  another  ride  to 
the  question,  the  necessity  of  plants  being  so  arranged  that  judges  could  decide 
which  were  the  most  meritorious ;  that  plants  .should  be  m  placed  that  the 
judges  could  come  to  a  dticiiiiuii  rapiuiy  ,  and  that  w  hile  it  was  necessary  that 
flowors  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  eye,  it  was  equally 
necessary  that  tliL  V  s!iould  !}e  made  instmotiTe,  also  which  were  the  best  pluits 
in  any  section  of  the  exhibition.  R.  D. 


CULTURE  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

NOTWITHSTA.KDINO  the  immonsc  popularity  of  tho  new  Lilium  auratum 
from  J  apan,  the  several  fine  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifoUum  will  always  be  gi-eat 
favourites,  and  rao.st  justly  so,  and  I  would  uri^o  cultivators  to  dir(«ct  attention 
to  these  kinds,  and  tiy  to  get  improved  form  uud  deeper  colours.  The  late  Mr, 
Gxoom,  of  Clapham,  had  he  lived  longer,  would  have  introduced  some  unproved 
stoiins,  for  I  quite  recollect  seeing  in  his  nuisery  in  bloom,  just  Ix  fort'  his  death, 
some  fino  higli-colonrcd  varieties  of  improved  form,  the  petals  being  quite  trcu 
from  curveis  or  euils  uu  iJic  margin,  and  being,  moreover,  broader  than  they  are 
in  the  Lilium  lancifoUum  genendly.  All,  or  most  of  his  fine  stock  of  LiUums 
were  distributed  .it  the  sale  which  followed  his  death,  and  *!omc  of  the  best 
strains  are  no  doubt  about,  but  difficult  to  meet  with.  Our  chief  aim  in  pre- 
serving the  chBEictnirticsof  this  fine  spedes  and  its  varieties  should  be  to  con* 
tinne  n«ed»Qg  by  seed  from  the  fioMfe-^m  view  of  gettuig 
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richer-coloured  kinds  and  better  form.  I  cannot  say  how  much  is  to  be  done 
by  ctoasing  with  oiher  spedes.  Imt  I  hope  to  see  some  cf  our  floristo  try  their 

himds  at  imp^o^^ng  the  cxistiii'?  variotu  s  of  tlio  prand  old  L.  Inncifolium. 

Great  attention  is  paifl  to  the  eiihiire  of  this  Lily  in  vnriotis  parts*  of  York- 
shire, iind  It  ib  astouishing  what  veiy  fine  examples  arc  to  be  met  with  re- 
peatedly at  Tery  small  country  shows  in  the  autumn.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
meet  ^vith  pnts  containing  from  five  to  eight  roots,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
superb  bioomK  ou  each. 

The  plan  generally  adopted  by  good  growers  is  to  pot-up  the  roots  eorly  in 
February,  using  pots  about  11  or  12  indies  in  diameter  for  three  or  four  fine 
roots,  and  larger-sized  pot«  for  a  larger  number  of  roots,  but  I  think  it  a  mistake 
to  grow  so  many  roots  in  a  pot  when  good  blooming  roots  can  be  had.  A  good 
oompost  may  be  made  up  of  fibrous  sod,  well-decaTed  leaf  mould,  and  we11>rotted 
IVmno  manure,  all  chopprd  and  not  sifled,  and  with  sonic  sharp  snnd  run  in  with 
it,  so  as  to  make  a  good  porous  compost.  A  good-sized  crock  and  about  1  i  inch  of 
rough  crocks  should  be  used,  and  over  these  a  few  lumps  of  fibrous  sod  should 
be  place  d.  Many  make  a  mistake  in  potting  too  near  the  top  of  the  pot.  I 
prefer  filHnj^  th(^  ])0t  with  soil  to  within  .3  Inches  of  th.e  top,  on  which  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  and  covered,  leaving  Mly  2  inches  of  space  below  the 
top,  for  this  reason :  Those  who  have  given  a  moment's  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  Liliiun  must  have  observed  the  quantity  of  yoxmg  fleshy  roots  sent  out 
from  the  base  of  the  flowcr-stem,  and  to  the  full  development  of  these  roots 
especial  attention  should  be  directed.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  arc  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  have  beeome  pretty  firm,  fill  up  the  pot  to  the  run  with  similar 
compost  to  that  used  for  pott^^^^  addin;^  a  little  more  manure.  Tliis  will  frivc 
them  an  efficient  top-dressing,  and  the  stem-roots  will  speedily  become  matted 
into  it,  and  the  Bowers  will  consequently  become  large  and  plentiM.  The  main 
point  in  the  culture  of  the  Lilimn  is  to  develope  tiie  stem-roots,  a  point  too 
often  lost  sl^dit  of. 

After  potting  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  shed  or  frame,  or  imder  a  stage 
where  light  is  attainable ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sdl  gets  dry  and  cracks  ftom  the 
side  of  the  pot,  give  sufficient  water  to  moisten  tlic  soil  witliout  satiuuting  it. 
Many  allow  the  yonnf?  fjrowth  to  be  started  too  early  and  become  drawii,  which 
should  be  avoided.  The  pots  should  rather  be  kept  quite  cool  and  exposed  to 
the  %ht,  for  the  Lilium  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  should  be  grown  hardy. 
The  best  jdan  Is  to  treat  it  as  an  out-door  jdant  a^  far  ;ts  possit)l(\  by  standlujj^ 
the  pots  out  of  doors  after  the  winter  is  over,  taking  care  to  shelter  them  from 
spring  frosts  and  blistering  winde.  Of  course,  at  the  blooming  time  they  should 
be  under  cover  in  bad  weather.  When  they  hare  done  flowerii^,  the  pots  can 
be  placed  on  their  sides,  and  as  soon  as  frosty  weather  seta  in,  removed  to  a  dry 
shed,  and  be  kept  quite  dormant,  dry,  and  undisturbed  imtil  pottiug-time. 
Emybody  knows  what  a  glorious  plant  it  is  fiir  autunm  deoonition. 

iSA^^,  Ywki&ire,  W.  Dbjlv,  m  Oardenttf  Ckrmtiele. 


CONCERNING  PETUNIAS. 

I  DEVOTTTLY  tnist  that  I  am  right  in  assuming  thr^t  horticulture  can  now  be 
credited  with  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  those  large  and  ungainly 
single  flowers  of  the  Petunia  grandiflora  section,  and  also  those  nneon&  and 
uninviting  double  flowers  which  had  their  day,  and  with  thsnkfiilness  be  it  said, 
a  very  short  one  too.  It  was  simply  a  liking  for  mere  novelty  that  made 
these  double  flowers  popular— if  such  a  transient  career  can  bj  any  licence  be 
transkted  into  popolanty.  To  beauty  they  could  make  bat  little  olidm.  What 
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was  thore  in  them  to  fire  a  florist's  heart  with  rapture  and  enthttsiasm  ?  And  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  true  horticultnie  and  its  gknrious  past,  all  the  poetry  hat 

not  yet  been,  nor  is  it  yet  likely  to  be,  pressed  out  of  it,  though  rapidly  ccosiog 
to  be  a  distinct  branch  of  horticulture.  At  best,  the  double  flowers  were  but 
malformatiuns  without  pr^teusious  to  regularity  of  petal  to  give  the  desiueratum 
of  fimn,  without  hornumy  and  distinctoeft  of  colours— flowers  that  would  efieo- 
tuallr  puz/.le  the  most  competent  judge  to  compile  for  them  the  points  of  quality 
by  which  he  would  deoide  on  their  merits.  With  but  very  few  exceptions  they 
did  not  yield  that  proltMeness  and  ooBtinmty  of  bloom  that  are  fonad  in  the 
single  kinds.  They  were  neither  brilliant  nor  showy,  and  their  utility  aa  do* 
corative  plants  was  considernbly  over-stated.  Let  them  perish  !  and  maj  HO 
resurrection  ever  rend  the  grave  to  which  they  will  be  consigned. 

And  then  those  batefid>]ooking,  loose,  irregularly-shaped,  easy-flowering 
varieties,  without  a  single  |)retensIou  to  form,  but  with  a  great  deal  too  much 
substance,  generally  having  the  colours  as  inhaimoniously  blended  together  as 
to  be  quite  confused,  as  if  Nature  had  for  once  been  guilty  of  a  bad  piece  of 
artistic  execution.  In  fact,  the  **  beauty"  of  many  of  them  was  as  little  dis- 
cernible as  that  of  a  toad  would  be  whose  skin  had  become  slightly  sufiused 
with  a  violet  hue.  They  were  absolutely  worthless  as  decorative  iilanta,  nor 
were  Aey  suitflAile  for  bedding-purposes.  They  have  been  well  detenbed  by  M* 
Ch.  Naudin  as  monsten,  whieh  the  pravadiDg  fiiehioii  regards  as  to  many 
marks  of  perfcetlon." 

For  bedding- purposes  (and  used  as  bedding  plants,  wiiut  eau  Le  much 
'more  attractive  when  judiciously  grouped?)  nothing  ean  be  better  than 
a  well-formed  pure  whit*  flower  of  the  P.  nyctaginiflora  species,  and  a  good 
purple  of  the  P.  violaoea  species,  and  to  these  can  bo  added  the  bright  crimson 
TBriety  with  white  throat  like  GoimteM  of  EUeamere,  and  the  pewti-eoloured 
variety  Madame  Ferguson.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  much 
struck  with  the  bmnty  of  n  Petnnia-bed  at  Elsenham  Hall  Gardens,  Bishop 
Stortford.  The  bed  was  iormed  of  four  lobes,  each  lobe  being  planted  with 
a  variety  in  the  way  of  the  foregoing  colonis,  except  that  instead  of  using 
the  variety  ^^-ith  the  white  throat,  there  was  a  seedling  bright  crin  on  flower, 
something  like  Purple  Prince,  but  having  a  throat  heavily  pencilled  with  clear 
Tiolet.  Though  the  weather  had  been,  and  still  was  excessively  dry,  the  bed 
was  a  **  blaze  of  floral  beauty,''  and  the  aftcnioon  sun  beaming  on  it,  brought 
out  sharply  and  vividly  the  inflividunlity  of  colour  of  each  lobe  of  the  bed, 
and  at  the  same  time  merged  this  individuality  into  a  blended  harmony  of  a 
most  agreeable  dtarscter.  From  the  intercrossug  of  tiie  two  speeies  alluded  to 
above,  which  can  he  done  most  readily,  have  been  derived  hybrids  as  fertile 
as  their  parents.  Of  these  hybrids  M.  Ch.  Naudin  has  obnervefl,  "  In  the  ^irst 
generation  all  these  hybrids  are  alike ;  in  the  second  they  vaxy  in  the  must 
remarkable  degree,  some  reverting  to  the  white  species,  others  to  the  porple, 
and  a  large  residue  showing  all  the  shades  between  the  two.  When  these 
varieties  are  fecundated  artifioiaUy  by  each  other,  as  is  the  practice  of  some 
gardeneri,  we  obtdn  a  timd  generation  still  more  perti-ooloarea ;  and  oootmuing 
the  process  we  arrive  at  (the  most)  extreme  varieties."  The  fancy  of  the  hy- 
bridiser  will  actuate  him  to  seleet  what  form  he  pleases  his  models,  whether 
symmetrical  in  form  and  harmouious  in  colour  on  the  one  hand,  or  grotesque 
in  outline  and  ili-defined  and  eonfhsed  in  colour  on  the  other ;  bnt  uie  varia- 
tions that  are  to  find  a  place  in  the  garden  should  at  least  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics generally  considered  essentia!  bv  florists— -lorm,  colour,  substance, 
distinctness,  &c.,  and  not  bu  hideous  and  unlovely  formations  merely,  that 
have  neither  attraetiTeness  nor  utility  to  recommend  them.  To  these  essential 
points  miMt  be  snperadded  by  the  hybculiser,  short*  stiff,  and  yet  vigorooa 
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babit ;  a  propennty  to  flover  lireelj ;  and  as  ftr  as  it  can  be  obtained,  a 

hardiness  that  can  sustain  to  gome  ext.  nt,  when  bedded  out  of  doors,  die 
eifecU  of  a  cold  and  iccleueut  period  tliat  will  ooouuonalljr  bring  up  the  rear 
<tf  an  Eo^Stk  tvmam. 


THB  ALBERT  BPBOUT. 

Tit  I  S  hardy  Sprout  promises  to  he  :\  verj- useful  addition  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Drumhead  Saroy  and  the  I?russels  Sprouts, 
the  bead  manifesting  most  unmistakcably  the  pareatuge  oi  the  former.  The' 
Sprouts,  xvhich  are  very  huge  and  a  little  Mistered  lake  a  Savoy,  are  freely  pro- 
(]v.rc(\  un  tlie  stalk,  Lut  as  seen  by  me,  not  so  near  to  the  base  of  the  stalk  as  in 
the  lirusscLs  Sprouts.  Its  unusual  lateness  is  its  great  rocommcadation,  being 
fit  forme  when  other  Sprouts  are  OTer. 


OS  PEOPAGATING  CENTAUREA  GANPIDISSIMA. 

At  tiie  request  of  a  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  here  last  autumn  I  send  the 

foUowinpf  account  of  tlu;  way  in  which  I  iirop:i;;ate  this  Centaurea— a  plant 
with  which  I  was  very  successful  last  summer ;  and  I  h.opp  that  it  may  prove 
saUsfuctor^'  to  the  readers  of  the  FiiOnisT  xvd  i*oMoi,uGi.si  to  know  that  this 
fimmritc  ])!ant  may  be  inorsased  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  for  I  hear  of 
many  fiulurth  in  propagating  it  in  Jifferent  quartsas,  instead  of  a  good  ttodc 
having  been  secured  lor  planting;  out  in  May. 

My  own  stock  was  but  small,  till  I  began  to  grow  it  in  the  samu  way  as  I 
have  done  Cineraria  maritime  f  i     luo  time. 

In  May  I  plant  a  few  of  ti;  »tron£!;cst  plants  in  some  by-])kce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnijshin!£  cuttings,  tuKmg  caie  that  tho  soil  is  well  enriched  either 
with  good  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould.  By  July  the  plants  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  used  f n  makinj;  rutting,  which  are  made  as  follows  : — 

I  take  up  the  plants  and  cut  them  to  pieces  with  a  shar})  knife  ;  every  piece 
with  a  leaf  and  an  eye  will  make  a  plant.  After  having  been  prepared,  the 
cuttin<;8  are  laid  on  the  potting-benoh  for  a  few  honn  Chat  the  wounds  made 
by  the  knife  may  dry,  aTid,  mnspqaently,  that  the  danp^er  of  dp.mping-ofT  niav  be 
diminished,  for  the  shoot8  of  the  Centaurea  are  very  full  of  juices ;  on  no 
aeoount,  however,  should  the  cuttings  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  they  would 
flag  and  never  recover.  As  soon  as  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  have  some- 
what dried  over,  the  cuttings  should  he  pricked  out  under  hand-^la-sse.s  in  a 
light  rich  composjt,  containing  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  I  prefer  road  sand  and 
leaf  mould  in  about  equal  quantities.  The  soil  having  been  well  mixed,  and 
sifted  through  :i  rather  fine  sieve,  some  ojien  spot  should  bo  selected  for  the 
hand-gloBses,  so  that  these  may  receive  oil  the  sun  possible—by  no  means 
should  they  be  shaded. 

Immediately  after  the  ottttings  have  been  inserted  they  should  be  well 
watered,  nnd  the  ^dasses  ou^ht  then  to  be  put  on  nnd  kept  (  lose  for  some  time. 
Very  little  water  shoiUd  be  given  to  the  cuttings  till  they  begin  to  grow,  which 
they  will  do  in  about  six  weeka.  Th^  should  tiien  be  potted-off,  using  pots  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  which  they  may  iJoi>scss  ; 
some  %vill  require  48*8,  others  siunll  GO's  but  too  large  (jots  should  not 
be  used  to  winter  them  in.  The  cuttings  after  having  been  potted  should  be 
placed  either  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  till  thej  have  emitted  frseh  xooti»  and  about 
the  beginning  of  October  they  ahooUl  be  Huoved  to  ^  wannest  and  driert 
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end  of  the  greeDhouse  or  stove;  if  placed  near  the  flue  they  will  be  much 
benefited  fay  ite  proximity,  as  thqr  rniffer  Tery  mneb  from  diimp  durbg  the 
winter.   They  then  requix«  little  water,  but  irhen  it  is  needed  a  good  emiUng 

ahould  be  given. 

The  Centaurea  is  a  greater  favoiirite  with  me  than  the  Cineraiiii  uiariuma, 
as  it  is  more  easily  kept  within  boUods.  I  fiud  that  tlio  Cineraria  will  not  bear 
the  knife  without  lUiiv^  back;  this  spolh  the  ctftct  of  a  «;o(>d  bed,  as  I  exj)tri- 
enoed  last  autumn  in  the  case  of  a  bed  Ulled  ^ith  Amarauthus  mchmcholicus, 
then  (Hneraria  maritinia,  and  Perilla  nankineneis  in  the  centre*  the  other  side 
be  iog  the  same.  These  were  planted  in  strips,  and  the  effect  was  very  good 
and  pleaded  evi  ry  one  till  the  Cineraria  began  to  iail.  This  year  I  intend  to  use 
the  Ccntuurca  fur  ibe  same  purpose. 

Munkam  Hall  6anhn$,  Wiuzax  Pxwtbb. 


THE  PBOPAGATION  OF  VEEBENAb. 

Mv  dcs:c;n  is  not  so  mticli  to  dt  velope  any  new  method,  as  to  give  a  promt* 
aence  to  what  is  well  known  to  many,  and  yet  may,  perchance,  be  very  acoeptp 
able  to  some.  A  good  ejetem  or  meuiod  ie  worthy  of  a  wide  propagation,  and 
now-a-days  preachers  of  all  kinds  are  not  required  to  declare  so  much  what  is 
new,  origiria!,  or  startling;,  as  what  is  useful,  to  tin'  ])urposc.  and  valuable. 

The  uulusuu  propagation  of  Verbeuas  iimi^  but  few  advocates,  and  is  not 
generally  adopted,  except  where  necessity  admits  of  no  exception  to  its  unyield-* 
ing  ndes.  The  difficulty  of  autumn  propagation  lies  in  the  great  hazard  attending; 
the  wintering  of  the  plants.  The  method  generally  observed  is  to  place  a  number 
ci  euttings  in  60.pou,  using  a  soil  in  which  there  has  been  mingled  a  good 
quantity  of  coarse  sand.  In  this  thej  will  root  readily,  and  the  path  is  smoolk 
up  to  the  time  when  these  store  jwts  have  to  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters. 
The  position  usually  assigned  them  is  a  high  shelf  iu  a  heated  house,  the  shelf 
being  so  sitnated  that  the  store  pots  can  be  dose  to  the  glass.  They  are 
watered  very  spfirlniily,  are  k(  ])t  quite  clean,  have  air  on  all  occasions  when  it 
can  be  administered,  and  no  drip  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  them.  The  great 
enemy  mildew  will  attack  them  let  them  be  wintered  as  they  will,  and  this 
method  is  considered  one  of  the  best  to  moderate  the  ravages  of  wis  pest.  How 
unsatisfactory*  such  a  method  has  proved  to  many  a  propagator  the  pages  of  tho 
gardemug  publicatioiis  have  ircquenily  attested.  Iklaay  a  man  has  looked  over 
his  stock  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  has  marked  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment how  great  an  inroad  decay  has  made  among  them.  He  loses  his 
faith  iu  tlic  recoo^jged  formula  which  has  been  commended  to  hint  by  many 
whose  names  are  deserving  of  coutideuce ;  but  he  feels  that  he  cannot  stretch 
it  to  cover  the  experience  gradually  taking  hold  on  him,  that  a  new  and  more 
assuring  method  can  be  foimd  and  applied.  Thi~  has  been  found,  and,  better 
still,  applied  with  ^eat  success  and  the  most  cheering  results.  The  operator, 
a  gardener  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  north,  shaU  devdk»pe  his  phm  in  hie 
own  words  r^**  Early  in  August  a  quantity  of  each  rariety  of  Verbena  that 
I  intend  to  use  is  struck  not  in  heat,  but  in  cold  frames,  witLout  putting  them  in 
either  pots  or  boxes.  A  layer  of  half  sand,  half  leaf  mould,  is  laid  over  the 
aniftoe  d  the  frame.  Into  this  are  put  the  euttings,  which  are  selected  from 
the  shortest  and  least-drawn  from  round  the  sides  of  the  beds.  They  are  kept 
cioee  through  the  day,  and  sometimes  in  calm  warm  evenings  the  sashes  are 
Cicely  drawu  ufl'  fur  a  few  hours.  They  root  under  such  circumstances  almost 
without  making  any  gfowth,  or  without  becoming  drawn.  When  rooted 
th^  ace  pricked  into  past  7  inohea  deep  ajid  14  inches  in  diameter.  Aihfr 
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crocks  only  are  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  A  good  layer  of  old  Mush- 
room dung  is  then  placed  over  the  drainage,  and  then  the  pans  are  filled  up 
with  loam  and  finely-sifted  horsedung,  with  a  slight  addition  of  sand.  The 
cuttings  are  pricked  into  these  about  2  inches  apart,  and  placed  for  a  few  days 
in  the  cold  frame,  and  are  soon  fuliy  exposed  night  and  day,  except  daring  con- 
timied  rains.  In  such  wet  soil  they malie  a  Terydi^rent  figure  to  those  struck 
m  heat,  and  they  are  either  left  in  the  cutting-pots  or  potted  off  into  small  pots. 
If  a  ^  nten  is  to  be  jud^  of  by  its  results,  this  method  is  all  that  could  be 
desired." 

To  this  outline  nf  experimental  doing  is  sopplemented  a  statement  of  the 

fact  that  the  plants  **  do  uot  require  to  be  picked  over  once — not  a  spot  of  mil- 
dew appeared  on  them,"  so  satisfactorily  does  the  method  work;  and  not  even 
Purple  King,  a  variety  that  is  very  apt  to  be  affected  by  mildew,  was  stained  or 
discoloured  by  it. 

From  these  plants  oome  the  cuttings  from  which  are  raised  the  plants  re- 
quired for  "  bedding-oat.'*  They  are  planted  thus : — "  The  cuttings  are  put 
into  large  bcxes  which  will  oontain  500  eadi,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  tiiey  are 
pricked  off  into  [smaller]  boxes,  always  using  rich  soil;*'  and  here  they  remaiu 
till  "bedding-out"  commences,  when  they  are  lifted  by  the  hand  and  placed 
where  ret^uircd.  Such  plants  fill  their  beds  far  quicker,  und  keep  up  a  better 
Sttooession  of  bloom  tium  miserable  msty  plants  struck  and  kept  in  poor  sandy 
soil  till  planted  out." 

This  method,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  its  results,  is 
best  commended  from  such  considerations.  The  plants  from  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  deriTO  the  vestnre  of  beautir"  during  the  summer  months  shoold 
always  bo  spring-struck,  young,  but  vigorous  and  healthy.  Autumn-struck 
plants  should  be  employed  only^  by  the  propagator,  not  by  the  bedder-out; 
for  when  the  best  poisine  eflbct  is  wished  for  they  should  not  be  employed  to 
produce  it.  The  young  phmti  ean  be  propa^ited  to  a  great  extent  when  suidi 
a  system  of  wintering  is  attended  with  satisfactorj'  results,  and  the  stern 
necessity  too  often  inseparublc  from  the  old  system^  which  at  best  could  only 
yield  deciniated  ranks,  of  using  old  plants,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
if  not  wholly  set  aside.  E.  W. 


INTEBNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  SXHISmOK  AND 

BOTANICAL  CONGRESS. 

In  addition  to  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wale.s,  that  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  ihe  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  has  been  ex- 
tended to  this  important  mistaking.  The  TVeaniT  hsTe  also  granted  the  use 
of  the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  at  South  Kensington,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  International  Show,  and  tents,  or  a  suitable  building  to 
the  extent  of  three  acres,  will  be  required.  Further,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  have  unanimously 
granted  the  use  of  their  ancient  Guildhall  for  tlie  banquet  to  the  foreign  visitors, 
6cc.  Each  day  the  dimensions  of  this  great  tmdertaking  appear  to  widen ;  and 
in  May  next  a  8|peflla^  ^1  be  presented  altogether  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  British  horticulture.  The  donation  fund 
already  exceeds  the  sum  of  £3,400,  and  the  guarantee  fund  that  of  £4,200, 
but  a  much  iarser  sum  than  the  former  will  be  required,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
will  be  ittbsoifted,  before  the  let  of  May  next*  All  who  an  interested  in 
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horticniture  should  endeavour  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  scheme  a  great 
national  and  horticultural  success,  and  to  show  the  superiority  o£  JbingUsh 
hortumltttte  om  fhat  of  aoj  omtmental  nation. 


ON  WASPS,  FLIES,  AND  EARWIGS. 

EvEKY  one  knows  that  wasps  have  been  scarrp  and  Hies  plentiful  during  the 
last  hot  and  dry  season  ;  and  as  heat  favours  tlie  increase  of  both  pests,  it  may 
bo  worth  while  to  inquire  why  wasps  have  been  scarce.     It  was  not  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  queens  to  found  colonics,  for  plenty  of  them  were  bred  In  the 
inrevious  season,  but  rather  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  cut  oS  during  the 
severe  weather  in  Vaxeh ;  and  thus  1^  old  saying  £u  ftiled,   A  Plum  year 
is  a  wasp  year."  Although,  however,  the  fruit  escaped  the  attacks  of  wasps,  it 
has  been  much  damap^ed  by  flies  and  earwigs.    Wtifps  act  the  swallow's  part 
among  insects,  and  thus  their  scarcity  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
abundance  of  both  flies  and  earwigs.   It  is  somewhat  snrprising  to  see  how 
glibly  a  wasp  can  catch  a  fly — not  by  a  craft}  m  t  like  a  spider,  but  by  snapping 
it  up  with  its  mandibles.    It  will  then  carry  otf  its  prey  with  a  clean  swoop. 
In  fact,  wasps  are  hawking  insects,  and  perhaps  devoiu:  more  flies  and  their 
e^  than  large  dx^n  flies,  whioh  are  ibw  in  nnmber,  and  only  fly  about  latb 
in  the  autumn. 

Respecting  earwigs,  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  their  history,  but  the 
young  sze  fbimd  mixed  vp  with  the  old,  are  of  a  whitish  oolour,  and  increase 

in  size  with  age,  which  shows  that  they  are  bred  from  eggs.  I  may  note  that 
nil  insects  are  of  t1t<'ir  full  size  when  they  come  from  the  chrysalis ;  the  slight 
difference  in  size  between  some  of  the  same  species  is  owing  to  that  of  the 
grubs  before  they  passed  into  the  pnpa  state.  This  reminds  me  that  lately  a 
friend  sent  me  a  large  green  grub  of  the  death's -head  moth,  which  IV  1  on  Ash 
leaves,  and  soon  became  a  chrysalis.  I  kept  it  among  soil  in  a  flower 'pol,  covered 
with  ganse,  in  a  hothouse ;  yet  though  buried  in  the  soil,  it  always  managed 
to  get  to  the  surfiice.  In  about  five  weeks  it  was  hatehed,  and  is  now  before 
me,  a  fine  specimen  of  that  most  singular-looking  moth,  and  when  teased  it 
rises  up  and  squeaks  like  a  bat. 

To  return  to  earwigs  t  They  hate  wings,  but  I  nem  observed  one  fly,  nor . 
malcn  the  1 :  i-t  attempt  to  use  ita  wings  when  falling  down.  They  hide,  many 
together,  during  tlie  day ;  but  are  also  fo^iud  in  pairs  or  alone.  It  is  at  night 
that  they  do  most  damage,  both  to  fruit  and  flowers.  Various  plans  have  been 
tried  to  destroy  them,  and  perhaps  the  old  one  of  plamng  hollow  bean  stems 
amongst  wall  trees,  and  in  the  morning  shaking  the  pests  out  into  n  pot  of 
water,  is  the  best.  I  need  hardly  notice  that  of  placing  a  small  flower-pot  on 
the  tflp  of  a  Dahlia  stake,  for  that  is  well  known, 

ClMi^ifParL  J.  WiOBZOir. 


KSW  BOOK. 

Im  Plantes  d  Feuilles  Ornemcnfales  en  pleine  Ttrre — Botanique  ct  Culture. 
Par  CoMTE  L^oNCE  dk  Lajcbsbxxs.  ,  Paris:  Auguste  Goin,  Kue  des 
Ecolcs,  S2.   Part  I.  Soknum. 

This,  as  its  title  implies,  is  the  first  part  of  a  woik  on  those  plants  with 
ornamental  foliage  which  are  so  extensively  and  successlblly  employed  in  the 

public  gardens  of  Paris.  For  the  most  part  natives  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
climates,  they  present  a  rich  luxuriance  of  growth  but  rarely  found  m  the 
v^tation  of  more  aorthein  tends,  ud  this,  oofnbuMd  with  the  noveHj  of 
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Clianthus  Dampien  flore  alho  rt^ro-marginata,  another  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson's  plants,  and  sent  o\it  by  them  under  the  name  of  marginata  elcgans, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  seeoiitl  illubtratiou.  The  flowers  being  pure  white 
dittuictly  bordered  with  bright  scarlet,  will  form  a  splendid  contrast  widi  thoae 
of  the  now  wen-kno%Tn  species,  which  in  other  respects  they  resemble. 

Royal  Vineyard  Grape  is  represented  in  the  third  plate.  As  this  variety 
has  been  frequently  exlubited  by  ^ix,  Willisms,  of  Holloway,  it  is  now  toler^ 
ably  well  known  ;  its  merit,  mOTeover,  has  been  marked  by  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hortlcnhiu-al  Societ)-,  The 
thinness  of  the  skin  of  the  berries,  and  the  fine  Sweetwater  flavour  arc  two 
iinpcnrtBiit  clainis  to  ftvottr. 

In  till'  December  part  of  the  same  publication  we  find 

(Jncidimn  bicullostnn,  ori<^inally  fi<2:nred  in  the  "  Bot'mical  Register"  in 
1843.  By  some  this  liui^  been  cDusidered  a  mere  variety  of  O.  pachyphyUum, 
and  whilst  M.  Jjemoire  admits  that  the  two  come  very  near  to  each  other, 
he  thinlc^  that  the  representation-  hitherto  given  have  not  done  justice  to  its 
merits,  and  that  even  now  the  plant  is  not  so  general  in  collections  as  it  should 
be,  especially  when  tiie  long  dnnition  of  its  flowers  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Ltlium  formosum  forms  the  Mlbject  of  the  second  plate,  and  a  full  botunieiU 
description  of  the  plant  is  given  from  the  bulbs  sent  from  Japan,  to  M.  \'er- 
schafi'elt,  in  1864.  The  editor  justly  complains  of  the  confusion  which  at 
present  exists  among  the  Uliums,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  whether  Ibe  plant 
18  a  species,  variety,  or  hybrid. 

Cockade  Asters,  of  tht<  Ix^autiful  varieties  raised  by  M.  F.  llaai^e.  of  Erfurt, 
are  represented  in  the  next  plate  ;  luid  iu  the  fourth,  Camellia  C't//iie«*a  Fusuiim, 
raised  by  M.  Antouelli,  of  Genoa,  somewhat  irregular  in  the  form  of  its  petab 
and  in  their  imbrication,  rose,  shndini;  off  to  wliite  at  the  circumliBtaiee.  The 
leave«  are  small  and  lanceolate,  and  the  plant  talL 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Kii^  of  the  Belgians  is  the  last  illustration  in  Uds 
part 

I^'HoKTicrLTKTTR  Fkak^ais  for  Janunr\%  has  a  large  plate  of  Pandanus 
Fo^^teanuSt  introduced  by  M.  Porte  from  the  Philippines.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  and  elegant  babit,  and  is  said  to  be  hardier  tiuiB  the  other  species.  The 
leaves  are  lon^'  and  narrow,  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  less  than  an  inch 
in  breadth,  gracefully  curvint;  downwiirds,  ghmeous  on  the  under  side,  and  set 
with  white  spines  along  the  midrib,  the  upper  side  dark  green. 

Fkxre  des  Serres,'^  of  which  we  have  seTerol  beautiMly  iUuatiated  parts, 
and  some  other  publications,  we  must  reserve  till  next  month. 


OUR  MOMTHLH 

nOYAL    TTOKTICVLTCUAL    .SOCIETV.  —  TLu 

arraiigements  for  the  spring  and  sammer  Ex-  1 
hibitioiu  have  just  be^  iiisued,  and  tiie  Jbl-  I 
lowing  are  the  dat«s  on  whic  b  tlie  ShoxTS  arc 
to  be  held : — The  first,  lor  CamcUias.  jrya- 
cinthi,  Tulips,  Cn)ciisca,  ChincfR;  rrimulaJ!,  i 
forced  shiubs,  &c.,  b  to  take  place  on  tho  i 
Idth  of  Murdi ;  the  second,  for  early  Aza-  I 
leu,  Bosee,  Cinerarias,  Auriculas,  Cyclamons, 
Ac,  on  the  12tti  of  April ;  tho  third,  for  Stovu 
and  Greenhoiif^c-  plants,    Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Pelaj^niume,  iluacs  m  pot*,  i^c  ,  on  the  3ni  j 
of  May;  and  the  Rose  Show  ou  tho  28th 
ofJnne.  ^  theaa  dates  £hU  on  a  Thiucsday.  I 


CHRONICLE. 

In  addition,  there  are  to  be  Saturday  Shows 
throughout  the  year,  at  which  monejr  prizes 
are  offered  for  various  suhjccta,  according  to 
the  period  of  the  sessoo.  At  a  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  ts  the  International 
Exhibition,  epocial  prizee  arc  offered  by  his 
Grace  tho  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
son Saunders,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Major 
Trevor  Clarke,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Q.  F.  Wilsoiij 
Mr.  A.  Bcratton,  end  the  Proprietor*  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chixmiih',"  tho  Council,  eicopt 
in  the  last  two  caseSi  giving  ono-half  the 
amount  of  the  prises  so  oflmd  as  a  ssoood 
prise. 
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Flowbbino  op  DASTitMaw  ummraumi.  \  leaves,  7  fcot  long  and  3  inchea  widto.  Thoae 

 ,^  plant,  Violievcd  to  IjO  of  this  sprcics,  I  in  tlio  jilant  wlii(  h  flowcntl  woro  up^rds  of 


flowered  last  year  in  tho  Botanic  Garden  at 
JJ^ffif  md  dnril^  tin  development  of  tho 
•cape  obsemtaoiM  -were  made  on  its  xate  of 
gtowth.  The  plant  had  a  rtem  upwards  of 

3  feet  hii^Ti,  and  was  first  observed  to  be  pre- 
paring to  Hower  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on 
that  tho  height  from  the  •  dgt;  of  tho  box 
in  which  the  jplsoit  was  nowiog  to  the  top  of 


the  Hcape  was  6  fiiet  8^  in^MW.  By  7  a.m 

on  thv  10th  it  had  grown  nearly  2  inches,  and 
by  5  i'.M.  3i  inches  more.  On  thw  20tli  at 
,  7  F.M.  the  increase  since  the  last  measurement 
WM  2i  inici^*  at  &  r.n.  3^  inches;  2l8t, 
7  A.».  SA  indue,  9  ie.m.  inch ;  22nd, 
7  A.M.  2A-  inches,  5  p.m.  2  inches  ;  23rd, 
7  XM.  2i  mches,  5  p.m.  4  inches ;  and  this 
ma  the  gteatwt  inti  f  .iHe  hetween  any  two 
olneimtkaa.  The  height  from  the  ed^e  of 
fhe  boa  was  now  8  feet  1 1  inrht or  an  in« 
crease  of  2  feet  2  inches  in  five  days.  Tho 
rate  of  iacrcaso  now  bocame  slower,  averag- 
ing for  the  next  five  thys  1 inch  from 
6  r.M.  to  7  A.M.,  and  vltv  nearly  tli^  same 
tnm  7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  On  the  29th  at  7  a.m. 
the  height  was  10  feet  6,*„  inchea,  and  hy  the 
same  hour  on  the  let  of  May  tho  increiMWas 
nearly  3  inches,  on  the  3rd  about  1^  inch,  on 
the  5th  3i  inches,  on  tho  6th  ifd  inches,  on 
the  8th  S«  inches ;  the  total  height  attained 
being  very  nearly  11  feet  6  inohM.  Ai  wiU 
be  perceived  by  the  above  mearanmenfa, 
growth  w;is  very  nipi'l,  and  moHt  so  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  the  incrto^  was  a  triHe 
greater  by  day  than  by  night,  and  amounted 
to  4  feet  9  inches  in  twenty  days. 

SOPKORA  JAPONICA  VIOLACEA, — M.  Caai^fc 

descriVjes  in  a  recent  Number  of  tlio  "  l^evue 
Horticolc"  a  variety  of  thii  well-known 
hardy  tree,  in  whioh  the  llowen  aw  prodnoed 
much  later  in  the  season,  and  instead  of  being 
orMm-colourod  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  have 
the  wings  and  keel  of  a  rosy  purple  colour. 
H  iiy  he  stateef  a  distinct^  very  nee-flowering, 
and  it  may  erm  be  aaid  pretty,  variety.  The 
tree  under  his  care,  though  only  6  J  feet  high 
and  2  inches  in  diameter  of  stem,  pnjductai 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  whilst  tho  common 
Sonhoca  only  flowa«  when  the  treo  has  be- 
oome  ^ilerabfy  laige.  Thie  variety  waa  r»- 
oeived  from  dhina  some  years  ago. 

DoBTAimaa  bxchaju — ^In  tho  periodical 
aVsve  quoted  tibere  ia  alio  an  aooount  of  the 

flowering  of  Dorynnthr s  cxcelsa  as  well  as  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  tlowers.   This  species  is 
A  native  of  New  ^>outh  Wales,  and  although 
introduced  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this 
oentmyt  M.  Houlet,  the'author  of  the  article, 
Btatcn  that  it  has  only  flowered  five  times— 
viz.,  in  ISH  and  1833  in  England,  in  1862  at 
Orleans,  in  ISo.S  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  lastly 
in  18C6  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Historj-  at 
It  bdongs  to  the  natural  order  of 


eighty  in  uumher,  an<l  ga\  e  it  the  appeantnee 
of  a  handsfjine  Yucca.  The  tlower-stem  ri.Hos 
from  the  i  entro  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  and 
attains  the  height  of  14  feet,  traminating  in 
a  panicle  divided  into  eight  parts,  each  con- 
taining from  ton  to  thirteen  flowers.  These 
are  about  o  or  C>  im  hes  aemss.  and  of  a  fine 
purplish  redf  with  a  bract  at  the  base  of  a 
deeper  rod.  Altogether  the  plant  had  ninety- 
sia  bloosu.  It  first  began  to  throw  up  its  spike 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  1864,  and  the 
flov.  i  1^  li  gan  to  open  at  th  '  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing .ianuary  ;  they  appeared  in  fiu  cession 
up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  Ihij  tiower* 
ing  oeiaedp  hat  noaeedaweiej>rad»ood.  The 
plant  tiien  oommenoed  to  die  down,  and  at 
the  end  of  Au^pi.st  it  was  quite  dried  up,  but 
tbestool  aQ'urded  &omu  suckcird  fur  propagation, 
like  the  Agates,  to  which  tho  species  prescnta 
a  ooniideiahle  analogy  in  its  growth.  The 

flant  whieh  flowerad  waa  very  old;  M. 
loulet  had  known  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  would  not  bo  surprised  if  it  were 
eighty  years  old.  It  requires  a  temperature  of 
not  lees  than  50°,  peat  soil,  and  frequent  re- 
potting. The  roots,  aa  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  arc  like  those  of  tho  St rclitzias,  and 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  pot ;  a  deep  nither  than  a  wide  ]tot  is  re- 
quired with  plen*y  of  drainage  until  the  plant 
is  large  enough  to  be  turned  out  in  the  winter 
garden,  where  it  will  produc  e  a  fine  effect. 

HioK  Phicbs  of  Fix>wkbs. — ^There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  flowers  at  Fans  on  New 

Ycar's-day,  when  it  is  the  custom  to  present 
bou(i\icts  to  friends,  and  when,  consequently, 
they  aro  in  great  demand.  This  year,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  forced  lio9«.>a  and  Violets,  it 
ia  stated  on  good  authority  that  Rose  du  Boi 
and  Rose  de  la  Heine  sold  at  16$.  per  bunch 
of  two  dosen,  and  that  Violets  cost  from  U. 
to  B«.  per  bunch.  These  were  the  prices 
which  the  powers  asked,  bat  at  the  shops 
they  ware,  a  coarse,  still  highsr. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Mackbt,  the  well-known  nnr- 
Boryman  and  seedsman  of  Westmorland  QLf 
Dublin,  ha.s  just  been  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  Loid  Mayor  of  ttiat  d^. 
It  is  pleassnt  to  observe  tihat  horticnltaTe  can 
produce  able  citizens,  fitted  to  fill  the  highest 
civic  offices — a  fact  which  has  received  illus- 
tration in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  LawsoUt 
rt-cently  Lord  rrovostof  Edinburgh,  and  BOW 
again  in  the  person  of  Ifr.  Ifackey  of  DnbUn. 

ORITtlAnT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bainem  died  on  the  9th  of 
November  last,  at  tho  ago  of  60,  whilst  on 
his  voyage  back  from  a  scientific  expedition 
to  Nicaragua.  Ho  commenced  his  botanical 
explorations  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  when 
only  nineteen  years  old ;  and  at  a  later  period 


AmiyllMhwew^  Mid  haa)>w^  shining  greea|  he 
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wound  should  bo  prepared  for  OmoM  and 
Parmups ;  tho  timo  for  sowing  will  much  de- 
pend on  tho  weather.  (Unions  profer  deep 
iraU-eniiohed  soils,  and  Parsnips  deep  loams ; 
a©  not  1»  afraid  of  dii^png  land  too  deeply, 
tho  subaoil  is  tolaraWy  good.  Pom 
and  Ikiins  must  »wii  for  minoemoaal 
Bupply.  over  the  root-stores,  and  soo 

that  seed  I'oUttoos  are  prevented  from  yrow- 
inw  hv  keeping  thorn  thin  in  a  cool  tompom- 
tur^.  Dross  with  soot  or  guono  Winter 
Spinach,  Parsley,  and  0»W«  wad  Ww  a 
little  ol  eat  h  t  .warcb  eott  of  the  a<mtb 
in  a  worm  place. 

PBUW  OARDBN. 

Proceed  with  pruning  wall  trees,  as  well 
as  trees  in  the  open  quartere.  Apncots, 
Poachos  fiiTl  N'prtarin.'s  may  ho  pruned  and 
mited-in  to  waixb  tUu  end  the  month.  See 
fluitiiiattin!;,  canvas,  or  other  protecting  ma- 
irrviU  an  in  order  by  tho  end  of  the  month. 
Thoy  should  then  bo  placed  before  the  above 
to*  retard  the  np.-ninc:  of  tho  hi  noma,  for  by 
keeping  these  from  opening  tUl  as  late  a 
period  as  possible,  tho  ohauco  of  ihnir  s.  tt.np 
is  incroased.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may 
yet  be  planted,  obson,-ing  to  do  this  only  when 
th(^  soil  is  dry,  or  iieirly  so.  Spread  onttho 
roots  regularly,  and  mulch  tho  surface  afl«r 
nlantintr.  Give  a  surface- dressing  of  rich 
LnuntoStawberry-bodBi  do  not  digthis 
in,  but  aUow  it  to  lemwn  on  «»  wrfiice: 
diffring  only  destroys  the  surfaco-roots. 
prime  Guoscberrv  and  Currant  bushes;  it  is 
a  useful  plan  t^.  l>lHnt  thesr  in  hiu-s  o  or 
6  feet  apart,  and  tmin  them  m  nticks  es- 
palier fashion.  C!«an  up  th-  pruning?,  and 
bum,  or  rather  char  them  for  top-dtMBii^, 
and  fork  over  tho  ground  undeni««Oi  tll« 
tTCM,  adding  dung  or  fresh  soil  whoatM  uafl 
b  poor  or  the  trees  are  exhausted. 

FLOWBB  oAnnwf. 

-Vhoiever  the  »>il  h  is  heon  displaced  about 
Hw  raoto  of  Alpine  and  rock  plante.  add  fresh 
■otl.  or  roplant  them.  Anemones  aiul  Kanun- 
^uses  mky  be  pl^^tad.  tha  former  for  a  lato 
bloom.  Loamv  soil,  watt  Winched  with  rotten 
cow-manuTC.  is  the  most  suitnhle  for  them, 
MdaaituatinTi  sh:i<h^  from  the  mi  l-iay  sun. 
Tkratoot  beds  «f  Kussian  and  Trto  ^  lolct'^ 
from  sevon  frost  by  stioking  a  few  evei^reon 
EchU  among  ttfem.  DecidnoM  troea  ajd 
Bhrubs  mnv  be  ph.ntol  m  oi>e'\„'[eaa». 
KverKTcens  had  better  ho  deferred  till  towarde 
SSendof  thfl noath.  or  till  March^  J  um 
over  and  ptcparaoomport  for  flower-beds,  &c. 

On  the  fir^t  appenrancc  of  green  fly  Ml Jge 
mtted  plants,  fumigate  with  tobacco  ferth- 
wifli.  Tho noceosary  temperature  for  forcm-,' 
hatches  the  fl«g»  of  the  W-maggot,  t^ian 
which  a  morTlMtrucUve  enemy  to  wrU 
bloom  does  not  exist.  Th..  Erst  intunaboii  of 
tiieir  oxistonoe  is  a  snuff-Uke  powder  on  the 
vSita  «l  Hb*  mubing  shoots ;  there  three  or 
SnrW  te  pmMi  from  amongst  the 


embryo  leaves,  anJ  they  must  be  closely 
hunt<"d  fiir,  or  thvy  will  escape  detortiitn; 
and  it  should  not"  be  torgotten,  that  one 
maggot  will,  before  it  is  full  grown,  dMtroj 
many  bloosoms  in  their  early  stages. 

florists'  FLOWHB8. 

AuriemlM. — Top-dress  without  delay  with 
rich  soil ,  and  water  mora  fioolv  if  the  weather 
continues  mild.  The  boxet  ihoald  now  fim 

the  south,  and  as  the  plants  make  growth,  in- 
creased cart  und  watchfulness  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  by  covering  during  fn>st}- 
nights ;  on  all  other  occasions  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  also  light  by  cleaning  the  glass,  whieh 
will  be  found  neerssary  after  so  much  r.)VOr- 
ing  during  the  late  sevciu  weatlicr.  "iouug 
plants  wintertd  in  amaU  pots  should  be  re- 
potted, to  eneottiaga  a  vigorous  growth. 
Carnation*  and  I»m»««w.— Thew  wiU  reouire 
:i  -eneral  cleaning,  trimmina;  oft  all  dead 
fuliage  If  mild,  water  those  tliat  arc  start- 
ing into  growth,  if  at  aU  dry.  Should  tlio 
majoritybe  tolerably  dry  at  one  timo,  a  gentle 
shower  on  a  mfld  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  will  greatly  a>si.st  the  pian^a.  K©^ 
the  frames  open  as  umch  as  poambie.  Soil 
for  blooming  them  in  bhoiildhe  well  andofti  n 
turned,  keeping  it  dry  for  use  Fur/uias.— 
Plants  intended  for  Bpe<nmen8  for  exhibition 
should  now  be  pushed  alqf  g  in  gentle  heat-- 
if  moist,  so  much  the  hotter— drawing  the 
syringe  over  them  dnrin-  th-  ntternoon. 
Young  Block  should  bo  grown  in  heat,  givrng 
them  anftcient  room  not  to  draw  each  other 
weakly.  Continue  to  put  in  cutting^. 
HoUyUmks.  —  Repot  autumn-struck  plant«, 
using  good  rich  soil  tj  indur(?  them  to  mnke 
etout,  stocky  plants,  inskad  of  surting  pre- 
matiwelv  into  blooin.  The  plaata  being  small 
is  of  but  little  oonscquencc,  so  long  «« the/ 
are  not "  lec^u'v .' '  Good  cuttings,  struck  this 
month,  if  pro'pLTly  encnuriged,  m  ilto  excel- 
lent plants,  and  tlower  in  gucni  time  ;  there- 
fore eontinuc  to  take  them  from  the  old  stools, 
and  strike  them  in  moiat  bottom  heat.  Seed 
should  now  bo  sown.  Panties.— Lose  no 
time  in  repotting  those  intended  for  hlonming 
in  pots,  the  soil  having  been  kept  dry.  Let 
the  plants  remain  a  week  at  least  after  they 
hivve  been  shifted  befibro  watering  them. 
Give  them  plenty  of  «b>  and  keep  the  lights 
off  as  much  as  possiblB.  Plant  out  tho  ge- 
neral stock  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
choosing  a  dry  time.  Plant  out  seedhn-s  that 
have  boon  wintered  in  pans.  PiHto.— titur 
tho  surfiujo  of  the  bedi  as  aoon  aa  they  are 
sufficiently  dry,  and  fiU  any  vacancies  oc^ 
sionod  by  winter  from  those  in  pots.  After 
severe  frost  the  plants  should  be  flmly 
pressed  into  the  ground.  Pinks  recover  m  a 
remarkable  mannar  with  a  little  fine  weather, 
and  ther>!fore  should  not  ho  destroyed haslaly. 
Ta/tp«.— Protect  the  Wd  liom  }iea\T  ra»M  Or 
snow.  Frost  during  February  will  do  them 
little  harm,  unless  the  bed  is  in  a  wet  sUtS, 
and  not  properly  drainedi 
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N£W  LOB£LIAS. 

WITH  AN  ILLVSTKATZOK. 

Some  twenty  or  thirtj'  years  atjo  Lobelia  fulgens  was  a  plant  frequently  met 
with  in  garduuH,  and  had  expended  upon  it  a  great  deal  of  the  sort  of  skill  we 
now  eee  devoted  to  the  tnoduetioii  of  exhibitioii  flowars.  And  well  it  d^iarvied 
this  attention,  for  a  w(  il-p:ro\m  Lobelia  is  a  really  fine  object.  It  is  tbo  par- 
tial diisappcarance  of  such  flowers  as  this  that  one  regrets,  and  that  has,  more 
than  anything  else,  led  to  the  comparative  want  of  variety  which  is  so  much 
oomplauied  of  in  modem  gardens.  True,  Ave  had  now  twieties  from  time  to 
time — scarlets  fluctuating  in  apj>eanince  between  fiLl„'<^n'<  and  splciulons,  and 
purples  after  the  type  of  the  old  speciosa,  but  they  were  cumparativcly  little 
eared  for.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  ihu  state  of  things  may  be  emmged. 
A'  contemporary,  not  long  since,  remarked  on  the  same  subjeet :  — 

"The  Lobelia  is,  it  scem.«,  under<Toing  the  same  kind  of  improvement  which 
is  bein*;;  effected  iu  the  case  of  other  flowers,  variety  of  colour  as)well  a.s  size 
being  secured.  Scarlets  and  porpies  we  have  long  been  fiuniliar  with,  but 
other  f  'tl  iirs  have  till  m  iav  been  wantinir,  iirtfl,  stranp^ely  onouj^h.  the  plants 
themselves  have  been  much  less  freely  cultivated  than  their  beauty  has  merited* 
Perhaps  this  has  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  variety ;  but  if  lo,  we  canaot 
hut  expect  to  see  the  perennial  Lobelia  rise  again  in  po]}ular  favour,  for  in  a 
box  of  seedlings  which  has  reached  U5«  occur  several  decidedly  new  culonrs-^ 
pink,  carmine,  and  ruby  amongst  them,  with  various  intermediate  shades." 

The  flowers  to  whidi  allusion  is  made  in  these  remarks  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Bull,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  fig^iu-ing  those  repre- 
sented on  the  accompaujdng  plate.  A  selection  of  twelve  varieties  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring,  and  we  hope  to  meet  with  them 
in  general  cultivation,  for  the  Lobelia  is  in  truth  one  of  uie  grand  old  flowers 
which  have  been  pushed  aside  by  the  thirst  after  novelties  which  has  of  late 
years  set  in ;  but  we  anticifMite,  now  that  this  flower  itself  has  yielded  novelties 
of  a  veiy  decided  character,  it  may  participate  once  more  m  pablio  fiivour,  and 
gain  a  new  hold  on  popular  esteem. 

Ute  varieties  to  be  sent  out  this  season  are  the  following,  as  described  by 

Mr.  Bull  ;  — 

Annihilator. — Deep  rone,  shaded  with  warm  violet.   Novel  and  good. 
Z)<>/ine<<cm«— Bose-cerise,  with  heantiM  pink  shade,  distinet.   A  pleasii^ 

variety. 

iSr0»il«i/.— Bright  magenta,  with  white  eye  and  broad  lobes.  A  very  fine 
variety. 

Oarland. — Rosy  piu-ple ;  flowers  large  and  well  formed.    Very  attiactlve. 

Glitter.  —  bright  glowing  scarlet ;  huge  flowers,  spreading  upwards  of 
2  inches  across. 

Matchless. — Rich  purpl  ',  with  bright  rose  suffused. 

Mulberry. — Deep  mulberry ;  flowers  large.    Free  compact  habit. 

Nomuch. — Upper  segments  violet-rose,  margined  with  vermilion ;  under 
ones  intensely  bngnt.    Very  showy. 

Peach-bloasom. — Beautifrd  peach-colour,  with  fine,  broadly-shaped,  stout 
8^;ments.    One  of  the  most  attractive  kinds  y^t  obtained. 

Progrtu. — ^Bright  violei'magenta ;  of  good  sobstanoe.  Latga  and  fine. 

T^uiy.— Quite  new  in  eolonr,  b«^g  a  very  ridi  ruby.  One  of  the  moat 
benutifid  of  all. 

Theodosia. — Bright  carmine ;  flowers  very  hurge.  A  superb  variety. 

The  way  these  plants  were  gronn  into  fine  apedmentnm  fiimer  days  will 
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be  seen  by  the  following  ab«tract  from  nn  early  volume  of  Loudon's  "Gardener's 
Maga/inc : " — *'  In  November  take  oit'  the  suckers  and  pot  them  singly  in 
4B-fazed  pots ;  plunge  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
55°.  By  the  middle  of  J;inii:iry  shift  into  larger  potB»  and  increase  the  heat 
tn  fiO"'  V,y  the  end  rf  F(  bniar)' shift  agairi.  ant}  increase  the  heat  to  65*.  In 
Apnl  li  lt  lor  the  lust  time  into  12-ei2edput«i  remove  the  plants  to  the  vinery» 
mod  iup]ii\  them  copiously  witii  "Wttter.  About  the  beginning  of  June  tcmove 
to  tho  greenhouHO  or  conservatory.  For  compost  use  equal  parts  sandy  loam« 
leaf  Tiould,  and  bog-earth.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  grow  above  6  feet 
high,  coTered  with  branches  of  several  feet  in  length,  adi  beset  with  a  pro&sioii 
of  flowers.  Id  ftet  Htuj  oontiinie  in  flower  from  Jdy  to  Oetober.*' 


THE  PRIMULA. 

How  charmingly  gaj'  are  these  beautiful  wintcr-flowerinp;  plajit**  just  now! 
—and  what  a  pity  it  5k  that  they  will  not  bear  a  position  in  the  window  of  a  sit- 
ting-rootQ  better  than  they  do  I  At  this  time  of  year  I  often  walk  through  the 
centre  evenue  of  Covent  Garden  Market  to  get  n  peep  at  the  Primidas  on  sale 
fibere ;  and  finer  and  deeper-coloured  flowers  can  hardly  he  eonceived.  Indif- 
ferent flowers  are  rarely  to  be  seen  there,  just  because  they  would  not  com- 
mand a  sale. 

Just  now  the  Frimula  appears  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of  eliange.  A 
little  while  apo,  and  large,  stout,  and  finely  fringed  flowcr«  of  the  single 
purple,  and  white  varieties  were  thought  to  bo  almost  the  neplus  ultra  of  im- 
provement; hat  now,  in  the  hanAi  of  &e  sldlAil  cross-breeder,  not  onlyare  tibe 
single  flowers  being  produced  in  shades  of  eerise  and  carmine,  but  also  flaked 
ana  spotted,  and  even  edged  flowers  are  findin^r  their  way  into  notice.  The 
old  double  white  variety  has  pasticd  into  flowers  sutliised  with  delicate  rose, 
and  these  again  into  heightened  colours,  until  large  and  handsome  deep-coloured 
purple  flowers  arc  springing  up  nndt  r  the  magic  spell  of  the  hybridiser.  To 
mere  outsiders,  to  great  is  the  improvement  that  it  may  appear  as  a  result  of 
the  magician's  tomm;  but  to  the  tme  floristt  who  tees  in  every  fresh  creation 
the  operation  of  that  inevitable  law  of  progress  working  in  every  department 
of  nature,  it  is  the  realisntinn  of  his  hrignt  hopes  and  ardent  wighos. 

A  notable  and  weU-kno\^-u  instance  of  variation  in  the  single  flowers  was 
Ait  obserred  in  the  variety  known  as  Primula  dnensis  hermesma,  hi  which  a 
bright  rosy  carmine  colour  took  the  place  of  the  dull  jjxirple  shade  so  well 
l<nown  to  all.  As  the  seed  of  this  variety  was  mainly  obtained  from  the  con- 
tuicai,  the  flowers  were  found  iu  many  case^  to  be  devoid  of  the  fimbriated  edges 
«o  greatly  desired.  Now  that  seed  of  this  variety— and  it  is  a  very  pleasbg 
and  striking  shade  of  colour — hash'^'-n  prndueed  in  oxtr  own  cotintr}',  the  strniii 
has  greatly  improved.  This  has  been  noticed  durinc  the  past  winter  at  the 
Hcrhciiltaial  uazdens,  8c«&  Kei^ngton,  where  Mr.  Eyfes  nas  fieqneotlj  ex- 
hibited some  very  fine  and  ahowyfloweiaof  P.  kermesina  g^wn  mm  seed  of 
home  saving. 

In  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Windebank  ik  Kingsbury,  of  Smithampton,  who 
seem  to  be  inUie  van  of  the  advance  of  floricnltmral  enterprise  in  Ihe  taariihan 

coimties,  the  single  flowers  have  appeared  in  some  new,  varied,  and  beautiful 
forms.  Finding  that  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  of  1*.  sinensi??  possessed  a  greater 
strength  than  thoMe  iu  ordinary  cultivation,  tliey  have  used  them  in  the  course  of 
&eir  experiments. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  all  the  beautiful  variations  the  cross-breeder  has 
developea,  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  size  or  substance  in  the  flowers,  nor 
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of  that  fimbriated  edge  so  exceptionally  denmnded  in  this  flower  ;  for,  as  it 
was  put  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  in  the  pages  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomologibt 
some  three  years  ago,  it  is  "a  singular  fiwit  that,  whereaa  in  almost  evorj' 
flower  which  hixn  been  improved  hy  cultivation,  the  process  ol  improvement 
has  been  mainlv  directed  towards  securing  smoothness  of  surface  and  margin,  in 
thia  Primrose  the  old  amoother-edged  sorts  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  modem 
iniproved  ones  all  haye  fringed  edges !  It  eeeme  as  if  floral  law,  wliidk  ia 
generally  inflexiUe,  has  here  given  way  before  some  other  code." 

Thr  lowest  form  of  the  variation'^  of  the  white  flower  'for  to  this  colour 
thie>'  appear  at  present  to  be  couhiicd),  appears  to  be  that  uf  being  slightly 
•■muea  with  roae,  and  in  otlwar  forma  there  n  a  greater  depth  of  cdour,  ap- 
proaching to  cerise,  more  or  \p<<  apparent.  Some  of  theso  Ho\ver«; — as  far 
as  couid  be  perceived  those  of  the  lightest  and  medium  shades — have  the 
ec^s  of  the  fringed  ])etab  heavily  tipped  with  rosy  pur|)le  when  the  flowers 
are  jiist  expanded,  and  on  a  further  examination  it  would  seem  that  this  deep 
edging  of  colour  get««  withdrawn  from  the  edge  into  the  btxly  of  the  petal,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  flowers  age.  Others  arc  taintiy  spotted  with  carmine,  or 
penoUed  with  just-percqitible  narrow  flakes  at  the  mime  colour ;  in  others  the 
flakes  arc  broader  and  more  frecpient,  and  have  a  lilac  or  pale  purple  hue,  and 
occasionally  a  portion  of  one  of  the  petals  is  entirely  of  the  last  shade  of  coloi^r. 
One  very  novel  form  wat*  plainly  apparent,  the  tlower  having  a  conspicuous 
brownish-orange  centre,  surroimdcd  with  a  ring  of  white,  tlien  a  broad  ling  of 
pale  rosy  pink,  the  edge  of  the  tiower  being  again  white.  The  flowers  maAsd 
in  this  manner  were  remarkably  stout  and  well  fringed. 

It  was  cnriooa  to  observe  in  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  tiiat  the  eolofor  of 
the  leafstalks  affords  no  clue  to  the  probable  colour  of  the  blossoms,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  older  kinds.  Tins  singular  fact  may  be  restricted  only  to  those 
plants  that  have  been  crossed ;  but  a  litet  it  is,  aud  that  clearly  apparent. 

The  largest  and  stoutest  flowers  of  the  wh^  and  fleshnsoloued  varietMs ' 
were  observed  in  some  in^tmr  to  pos?jess  the  germ  of  a  second  row  of 
fimbriated  edg&i  to  the  petak.  i'  rom  blooms  of  this  character,  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  others  of  a  like  character,  had  been  developed  double  flowers  of 
large  siae  and  great  suhatanoe,  produccHl  by  plants  of  short,  sti£^  and  vigorous 
habit — a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  attenuated  speriraens  of  the  double 
white  variety,  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  which  hare  given  the  grower 
eoBsidenible  troubfe,  nid  caused  him  no  onaU  amount  of  anxiety. 

A  few  years  ago  a  double  variety  of  Primula  sinensis,  named  atro-nxea, 
wa««  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slotigh,  at  some  of  the  London  shows,  and 
later,  one  ol'  the  tlorieiiltural  sensations  uf  tlxe  season  was  some  double  varieties 
produced  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  two  of  which  were  considered 
to  be  so  good,  that  they  were  figtired  in  one  of  the  illustrated  gardening  pubU- 
cations.  It  was  said  that  they  (the  double  varieties)  could  be  raised  fam.  seed ; 
but  it  would  appear  this  statem^t  was  premature,  inaamuch  as  the  diffioulty 
has  been  to  obtain  seed.  Then,  again,  it  would  appear  that  in  pn^rtion  to  the 
depth  of  colotir  in  the  flowers,  there  was  a  certaiti  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  of  the  plants,  which  ueccssaiiiy  interfered  with  their  pro- 
pagation. Sueh  a  etatement  as  this  appeared  to  receive  verification  from  some 
double  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  i>:  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwicli,  a>  the  (1(  <  per- 
coloured  flowers  looked  to  be  of  a  weaker  constitution  than  the  white  and  flesh> 
coloured,  while  they  were  also  less  double.  In  the  Fem-lcaved  varieties  that 
are  double  white,  were  is  obsen  ed,  a.s  hm  been  stated  before,  a  strength  and 
roV>tistncss  of  constitution  wanting  in  the  older  kinds,  and  when,  as  we  arc 
led  to  hope  will  be  the  case  under  skilful  fertilisation,  heightened  colours  in 
double  floweta  are  pwdnaed,  it  wiU  be  iirfeveating  to  note  if  thsse  is  any  loss 
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of  Yi'fjbur  resulting  from  the  advance.  It  is  said  that  the  new  varieties  shoiwii 
by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  worp  raised  by  Messrs.  Windebank  Sc  Kingsbury. 

Nor  is  the  Pi  uiiuia  cutircly  free  from  a  tendency  to  variegation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  some  plants  of  fltngl«  kmds,  the  foliage  of  which  was  yarief^ted 
with  a  pale  whitish  er'"Pf"'  wore  seen  at  one  of  the  meetln<j;s  of  the  Floral 
Committee  at  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Windebank  6t  Kingsburj'  have  a  white 
variety',  which  is  excellently  variegated,  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves  being  of 
a  jellowish  green.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  verj'  effort  to  maintain 
the  variegation  renders  the  work  of  propaf^ritioTi  very  difficult,  at  least  in  their 
case.  This  variety  is  not  of  their  own  raiding,  as  it  was  originally  sent  out  by 
a  iKsndon  nuneiTman.  I  fear  but  little  wilt  be  gained  to  the  ninrala  from 
variegation.  Professor  E.  Morren  obser^-es  that  "  variegated  leaves  (the  partial 
disappearance  of  chlorophyll),  are  a  proof  of  weakness  and  as  there  is  need 
for  imparting  more  vigour  to  the  constitution  of  the  Primula  rather  than 
detracting  from  it  by  encouraging  Tariegation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  but  a 
questionable  advaati^. 

Quo. 


COILING  VINES. 

Th£  veteran  of  Sawbridgeworth  has  been  lately  reviving  an  old  practice, 
which,  like  many  others,  may  have  some  paints  in  its  ftvour ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  can  be  said  against  it.    Its  great  advocate  at  one  time  was 

Mr.  Mearns,  who,  at  the  time,  was  gardener  at  Welhrrk.  but  was  afterwards 
Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanic  Garden.  Some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject 
were  ridienloiia  enough ;  but  to  compare  them  with  the  practioe  of  pot^Vine- 
growing  of  late  years  makes  them  doubly  so.  There  are,  however,  still  people 
who,  if  not  directlv,  to  n  certain  extent  follow  some  of  the  rules.  At  that 
time  it  waa  considern]  tuat  by  coiling  a  Vine  in  a  pot  it  brought  the  fine  nut- 
looking  buds  ueariT  the  aurlhce,  that  they  broke  better,  and  produced  larger 
bmiches.  This  is  quite  true,  but  unfortunately  they  are  of  little  use  ^vhcn  they 
come.  The  evil  of  the  practice  is  that  the  sap  has  to  travel  through  the 
long  shoot  bnried  in  the  odd  wet  ami,  the  mmatnre  of  which  no  doubt  permeatea 
into  the  alburnum  and  afi^ts  the  sap  accordingly,  because,  we  find  frequently, 
both  in  pot-coiled  Vines  and  old  stems  laid  in  the  soil  a  lon^r  di-tnnee,  that  the 
fruit  comes  on  well,  sometimes  better  than  in  ordinary  \  ine^,  up  to  the  time 
of  changing  colour,  when  abanking  invariably  eommencea.  If  the  atem  of  an 
old  Vine  before  being  laid  into  the  soil  is  cut  a  little  with  a  saw  behind  the 
joints,  roots  will  Strike  out  readily,  and  the  .same  will  be  the  case  with  canes 
coiieU  ui  pots ;  but  these  roots  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
original ;  they  frequently  produce  groaaor  foliage,  but  the  sap  does  not  appear 
to  |o  through  the  aame  poriQring  proeesa  neceiaaiiy  to  l»ing  the  fruit  to  per- 
fttction. 

Something  of  the  eame  aort  of  practice  often  goes  on  with  growing  Vines. 
A  makes  a  good  border  and  plants  young  Vines  that  have  a  large  amount  of 
fresh  soil  and  chemicals  to  excite  them  into  making  a  splendid  growth,  and  at 
pruniog-time  the  fine  plump  buds  and  large  growth  lead  the  operator  to  pause 
and  eonaider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  aome  of  that  fine  wood 
joat  to  get  a  bunch  or  two  ;  and  that  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Vines.  beon\i«e  the  wood  is  not  ripened,  and  never  can  be,  and  the  eonsfquences 
to  the  large  iine  bunches  shown  are  the  same  as  xn  the  case  of  young  Vines 
coiled;  for  although  the  cold,  wet  soil  is  not  in  eontaet  with  the  stem,  the 
sap  is  in  a  crude  state,  and  when  the  ri]}pning  process  commences  so  also  does 
shanking.   B  makes  the  same  arrangements  as  A,  but  instead  of  leaving  the 
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canes  long  they  arc  cut  down  to,  my,  the  heis^lit  of  the  front  light,  and  the 
second  year's  wood  alone  is  looked  for.  Many  amateurs  in  commencing  a  little 
house  and  a  Vine  or  two  bring  about  this  result  on  thor  Unt  attempt,  and  from 
the  Vines  going  on  shanking  from  jcsjr  to  jeoTt  give  up  whst  uigkt  othenm 
have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

F. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  7. 

It  oecQired  to  my  mind  the  other  day,  in  reference  to  my  remark  at  page 
20»  tihat  in  the  culture  of  pyramid  fruit  trees  the  operator  has  both  a  greater 

scope  and  facility  for  so  re'^'ulating  his  manipulations,  as  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-bearing  spurs— that  there  are  some  guiding  principles  bearing 
upon  the  sabjeet,  which  it  may  be  useAil  to  remember ;  and,  therefore,  before 
proceeding  to  remark  upon  the  special  treatment  best  adapted  to  each  kind  of 
tree,  I  must  trouble  those  who  are  intcrceted  in  the  subject,  to  follow  me  a 
little  more  into  those  ruling  priacipleti,  because  it  will  smooth  our  future  path, 
and  enable  the  operator  the  better  to  widexstand  the  pcaetioal  part 

In  traininj:^  out  a  young  tree  from  the  commencement — ^ny  aj^ninst  a  wall, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  operator  should  set  before  himseii  the  object  he  has  in 
vieff.  The  primiu-y  one,  no  doubt,  is  to  get  the  wall  as  speedily  as  possible 
covered  with  healthy  fruit-bearing  wood;  not  merely  coyered  with  wood  of 
which  the  fruit-ln-ariivj;  parts  are  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  but  with 
fruitful  wood  distribuied  equally  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  branches. 
This  is  the  legitimate  object  to  he  kept  in  Tiew,  although  we  cannot  always 
attain  it,  rvcn  under  the  very  best  and  most  careful  management.  We  can  do  so 
for  a  series  of  years;  but  eventually  the  natural  enlargement  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  springing  from  the  central  stem  will  become  so  great,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  fruit-bearing  wood*  and,  therefore,  a  eertain  radius  from 
the  starting  point  will  be  doToid  of  fruit — more  or  less,  according  to  the  ago  of 
the  tree. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  I  like  to  see  a  tree  broi^ht  into  that  state  where 

there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development,  because,  being  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
there  is  something  substantial  to  work  upon,  and  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
take  more  liberties  with  the  organisation  of  such  trees,  iu  order  to  induencu 
their  future  development,  than  he  can  with  joungor  trees  which,  having  less 
development,  bnvc  a  weaker  foundation  to  start  from,  and  are  more  likely  to 
resent  interference  with  their  frmctions  by  the  production  of  wood  instead  of 
fruit.  We  must  remember  that  trees  do  not  natursllj  bear  fruit  in  a  young 
state,  but  must  arrive  at  a  certain  stage,  under  conditions  which  I  have  already 
explained,  before  fruit  bearing  commences.  We  can  only,  tliereforc,  produce 
analogous  circumstances  in  young  trees  by  the  process  of  checking,  which 
of  course  weakens  in  the  tree  the  power  of  development,  and  to  us  the  power 
of  influencing  it ;  but,  with  care,  this  apparent  evil  cures  it-self  iu  time,  for  as 
the  development  of  parts  iucrea«es,  so  also  the  strength  to  answer  to  treatment 
is  increased.  In  fact,  we  cannot  justly  call  upon  a  tree  to  do  more  than  its 
8tren|;th  is  equal  to  without  running  the  risk  of  materially  injuring  it ;  and, 
therefore,  in  placing  the  object  in  view  before  our  mind's  e3-e,  wc  have  to  re- 
member that  the  strength  required  to  fill  the  wall  must  be  husbanded,  but  not 
driven  away,  otherwise  it  will  he  expended  at  the  extremities  of  the  hnmehes. 
And  why  is  this,  but  because  the  tree  possesses  the  tendency,  which  is  common 
to  all  trees,  to  push  outward?,  and  to  fill  up  from  the  centre — in  other  words,  to 
extend  itself  vertically,  or  upwards  from  the  centre  on  one  hand,  aud  laterally, 
\ty  tfie  «de  branches,  on  the  other  f  Now,  the  various  manipolatiotts  to  whieh 
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ife  suVjcct  fruit  trcr-*  nrn  n;aiTi1\  intcvdcf!  to  cou*  terart  this  tendeneTtow-nrr?s 
vertical  growtA,  because  of  the  lunited  space  to  which  we  are  obUj{«d  toeontiQe 
1^601  •  fot  tlk6  sane  reason  wc  avc  efaieBy  dependant  upon  the  lateral  gnrnth 
fat  fruitful  wood,  nnd,  therefore,  must  peilbrca  divert  the  flow  of  the  flap  from 

the  vertical  into  the  lateral  growth  :  find  herein  vrv  find  one  of  t!m'*p  |?reat 
causes  which  inlluence  the  production  of  great  eli'ects,  and  which  is,  in  iuct^  a 
great  secret  in  management. 

In  this  tendency  which  most  trees  possess  to  grow  virtically,  we  find  the 
reason  why  good  ninnn'^crs  always  recommended  that  the  centre  of  trained 
fruit  trees  shonld  ut  hU  times  be  kept  oj)en ;  but,  whereas  many  of  our  pre- 
deeeisors  in  the  profeaaioa  depended  upon  winter  prvning  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  the  mnrr  modern  "n'strm  aim<?  at  nrrivtni^  at  the  samo  end  by  the 
more  eflectual  and  rational  mode  of  summer  priming,  m  hen  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth. 

It  will  thus  be  aeen  thtt  the  operator  in  placing  before  bimself  an  imaginary 
perfect  tree,  has  tobrinj;  n  tyrent  nmount  of  practical  experience,  coiuhint  d  ■with 
a  certain  portion  of  theoretical  knowledge,  before  he  can  hope  to  see  his  idean 
carried  oat ;  be  will  know  that  it  ie  easy  enough  to  cover  a  wall  with  wood 
when  tho  roots  havf  plenty  of  room  for  di  vchipinent :  hut  as  In-  wants  fruit, 
and  cannot  att'ord  either  time  or  opaee  tor  the  tree  to  exhaust  its  energie«,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  n  fruit-hearing  condition  in  its  own  time,  he  must  put  in  practice 
artificial  methods  to  counteract  natural  tendencies.  There  are  only  two  legiti- 
mate methods  of  doIiM^  this:  One  is  root-pruTiir see  page  S"^,  which  rauy  be 
called  cutting  ott'the  jiupplies;  and  the  other  is  6 ummer- pruning,  or  cutting  off 
tiie  channels  through  which  those  supplies  are  conveyed  and  made  available 
for  fttture  development.  In  order  to  understand  this  m  a  simple  manner,  we 
must  tnkr  it  for  grunted  that  a  free  development  of  raots  can  only  take  place 
wiicn  ihtre  i6  a  correspondingly  free  development  of  huuK  littj  covered  with 
healthy  foliage;  nnd  supposing  th  -  two  to  be  in  equal  action,  take  away  a 
portion  of  one,  ai.d  tlu-  hahmcc  is  immediately  disturitci!  Thiif,  by  removing 
leaves  and  shoots  we  check  root-action  ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  we  cut  oH'  roots,  we 
cheek  the  power  of  making  wood,  the  difference  beine  only  the  season  of 
operation ;  for  as  pinching  and  stopping  are  summer  won,  SO  root-piunuig  ii 
Tcri'  properly  delayed  until  the  trees  are  dormant. 

Tliei-e.  then,  are  the  operations  by  means  of  which  the  primary  object  of 
eovering  the  wall  with  frnit*be«ring  wood  must  be  attained ;  and  the  reason 
why  there  is;  more  scope  for  the  production  of  fruit-spurs  in  the  culture  of 
pyramids  appears  to  me  to  be  that  there  is  no  need  to  remove  any  of  the 
surplns  shoots,  but  that  the  whde  may  be  tnbjeeted  to  the  routine  of  pinching 
ana  stopping,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  fruit-spurs.  Trained  wall  trees  on 
the  contrnrr,  which  expose  only  one  face  to  the  light,  and  are  limited  as  to 
space,  must  in  many  cases  have  two-thirds  of  the  shoots  entirely  removed,  and 
sometimes  even  mere,  otherwise  the  wood  would  become  overcrowded.  And, 
attain,  as  the  principal  ohjoct  of  raising  walls  for  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  is 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  arising  from  the  intercepted  rays  of  beat,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  frait-bearing  wood  should  be  kept  as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  because 
during  the  day  it  abwrbs  a  eat  amount  of  heat,  which  is  given  out  at  night 
by  mdiation,  nnd  hence  all  foreright  shoots,  or  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 
push  outwards,  must  )>e  kept  removed,  all  of  which  tends  to  lessen  the  space 
available  for  the  productioa  of  fruit<purs  not  that  I  believe  this  to  be  any 
dieadvaDtnp;e,  biit  the  contrary,  because,  as  I  before  obserred,  an  excessive 
development  of  fruit-buds  is  rather  to  be  avoided  than  encouraged.  I  like  to 
see  a  teaaonable  amount  «f  growing  wood,  as  well  as  of  fruitful,  because  then 
there  it  hope  for  a  eontlnnous  crop ;  Ibr  a  great  devdopment  of  fruit  in  one 
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season,  if  unchecked,  is  generally  followed  by  a  barrenness  the  next,  which  is  a 
8taUi  ol  things  by  all  meunii  to  be  avuiiied.  I  think  the  foreguxug  ubservationa 
bftve  a  matwial  l»eMiog  oa  the  •ubjeefc,  and  iDdioRte  the  piimny  priiudplM  oi| 
wkLch  the  nacMMury  praetaoe  Miut  oe  fbnadcd. 

RedUaf*  JoaK  Cox. 


THE  KEMOrillLA. 

Amongst  hardy  annuals,  I  suppose  that  there  is  none  so  exteoaivdy 
employed,  and  so  universally  known,  sxa  the  above.  If  we  pay  a  visit  to  tiie 
garoen  of  the  most  humble  eottai^er  a  few  {)atehei  of  this  wiii  ansuredly  meet 
our  ere.  Althouj^h  its  duration  nf  blooiuina;  is  rather  short  the  Nemophild  is, 
nevertheless,  most  attractive  during  the  early  summer  months,  and  with  repeated 
sowings  at  diitoent  tioMN  iti  Uooming  period  oalof  doon  maf  be  ooanaenibly 
prolonged. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  saw  it  employed  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  conservatory,  and  I  feel  rather  surprised  it  is  not  used  for  sucii  a  purpose 
rather  more  extenshr^y,  as  it  forms  a  moat  beaatfnl  object,  espeetally  fif 
bloomed  during  March  nnd  April.  For  this  purpose,  seed  m:iy  bo  sown  in 
September  in  email  pots,  say  60-8ijee  j,  and  the  young  plants  wintered  in  a  cold 
house  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Three  plants  in  a  pot  will  be  evffieieiit.  Ift 
January,  should  the  pleats  be  required  to  be  grown  tolerably  large,  thej  nay 
be  shifted  into  pot«?  of  Inrj^'er  siee,  and  removed  again  to  the  same  quarters, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry  all  through  the 
winter,  as  over-wateriog  will  soon  teU  ite  own  tale  by  oausing  the  pwat  to 
assume  a  yellowish  hue,  a  sure  sign  of  bad  health. 

I  find  the  Xeniophila  in  potf*  thrives  romnrkably  well  in  loam  and  well  rotted 
leaf  mould  iu  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish  finely 
Mfted.  In  this  compost,  if  the  pots  are  thoroaghly  drained  and  every  attoitioa 
paid,  the  Nemophihi  will  grow  as  strong  ns  thr-  Trr  jilant,  and  bloom  most 
profusely,  rewarding  thoee  who  may  not  coQ»ider  it  beneath  their  notioe  to 
iwatow  a  little  eare  on  aneh  a  Ample,  but,  neferthd6M»  inoet  eharaing  aaanaL 

WroAam  Pari,  Sam^,  Jcmx  EDumnnr. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  JIDSrs. 

I  SHOULD  much  like  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  practical  con> 
ttibutort  to  the  Fu»BiaT  aitb  Pomolooisv  as  to  the  aaiCability  of  the  Maaettt 
as  a  Rose  stock  for  dry  soils.  I  have  lately  been  reading  a  good  deal  that  has 
beeu  fKlvfineed  us  to  its  merits  and  d-.;merits ;  but  nothing  that  has  been  said 
seems  to  tally  \vith  my  own  particular  experience,  which  unfortunately  is  by 
noauans  favourable  to  the  Iboetti ;  bat  in  any  case,  whether  I  amy  w  righi 
or  wrong,  fair  und  impartial  discussion  upon  a  suhjt-ct  of  smAk  Tital  uaporliaioe 
to  Koae-^owera  cannot  Sail  to  prove  advantageous  to  all. 

I  thank  there  can  be  bo  question  that  the  Manetti  is  the  favourite  stock 
of  the  ttwrteryman,  beeanse  it  affords  him  the  qwekeet  possible  means  of  pro- 
pagati!i<j^  ri  large  quantity;  and  also  because  of  its  adaptability  to  all  soils  and 
aituatious  so  long  as  it  remains  the  Manetti  and  nothing  else ;  but  whether  it 
is  equally  suitaUts  fsr  permaBent  purposes,  aad  paswsses  aU  those  ohaiactii^ 
istics  which  enable  it  to  perpetuate  Roses  in  their  fullest  degsce  of  perfection 
for  a  number  of  yc-ars,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  jmportanoe  to  the  buyaraSad 
well  worthy  the  most  carefid  consideration. 

The  BoHSb  m  tha  gmrth  of  wUeh  ny  obiHfilMiii  wwa  jnde^  wiw 
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Supplipd  from  thp  nnrsery  of  one  of  the  lai^est  prowcrs  In  the  south,  the 
mentiou  of  whose  name  would  be  a  sufficient  guorautee  that  they  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  as  far  aa  health,  robustness,  and  proper  working  could  nuke 
them;  and  therefore  we  may  fairlj  start  with  this  premise,  that  whatever  has 
gone  wron-x  with  thorn  must  either  have  been  the  fault  of  my  method  of  Cttlti- 
vation,  or  have  arisen  from  causes  beyond  my  control. 

My  Roae*bed  is  ettimted  in  a  veiy  warm  and  sheltered  poeition.  When 
first  planted  the  soil,  which  is  a  yellow  loam,  was  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure  nnd  sprapings  from  the 
roadside.  The  plants  when  received  were  remarkably  siroog  and  vigorous,  but 
the  eheots,  being  of  very  rapid  growth,  were  noceesarily  pithy,  and  therefiwe 
not  so  well  able  to  withstand  the  severe  pruning  that  newly  planted  Roses  must 
undergo.  One  that  was  particularly  pithy,  Er^que  de  Nimes,  died  without 
starting  a  bud ;  but  the  remainder,  having  been  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung 
and  liberally  watered,  managed  to  grow  on,  and  bloomed  in  the  summer  pretty 
well.  Unfortunately,  however,  with  continued  drought  etime  n  lack  of  water,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  had  to  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
cenld,  and  as  a  ooBseqnenee  I  got  scarcely  any  antnnm  bloom.  During  the  ensiung 
winter,  I  forked  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and,  after  pruning,  a  top-dressfng 
of  soil  from  an  old  Cucumber-bed.  The  early  part  of  the  last  summer,  not 
having  been  eo  dry  as  the  preceding  one,  I  had  a  very  Jair  amouut  of  bloom ; 
but  the  hot  month  of  September  onoe  more  exhausted  our  waterwoifcs,  and 
carried  death  and  desolation  into  the  midst  of  my  Bose-bed ;  several  were  qnitr 
dead,  others  too  for  gone  ever  to  make  good  plants  again  j  and  not  one  of  those 
worlwd  on  the  Manetti  was  anything  to  boast  of. 

Now,  after  this  paragraph  of  failures  has  been  read,  I  shall  be  asked,  I 
imagine,  *'  Did  you  bury  the  stock  in  the  soil  r  "  To  this  I  reply,  Yes.  "  How 
did  you  prune  ?  "  Hard  the  first  vear,  and  sparingly  atlterwai4« ;  as  they  never 
produced  growth  at  all  equal  to  wliat  they  did  at  the  nursety.  "  Did  yon  mulch 
the  roots  ?  "  Yes.  *•  Then  how  about  moisture  ?  "  Well,  really,  this  is  my 
weak  point,  for  situated  as  my  garden  is  upon  the  saddle  of  a  rid<;o,  with  a  fall 
un  cither  side,  having  from  2  to  3  feet  of  soil  ou  the  surface,  with  12  feet  of 
gnwd  under  that,  and  where  the  water  in  the  weUs  falls  from  6  feet  in  winter 
to  ']f"  at  midsummer,  somp  of  them  becoming  quite  dry  by  August — it  ivM'^t  be 
confessed  ihat  I  am  not  cultivating  the  Rose  imder  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, especially  when  worked  on  the  Manetti. 

Now,  I  have  not  written  this  much  simply  tor  the  purpose  of  depreelating 
the  character  of  the  >fnnctt!  as  a  stock.  I  have  no  dmibt,  that  in  some  situa> 
tioDS  it  is  all  that  cau  be  desired;  but  this  can  only  bo  where  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  it.  All  Roses  do  not  do  badly  with  me ;  because  I  have  growing 
on  their  own  roots  a  large  number  that  have  done  remarkably  well,  and 
promise,  at  the  present  time,  an  abundance  of  bloom  next  sumnu  r.  Among 
the  Houses  which  1  had  from  the  nursery  were  a  few  ou  their  own  roots- 
vis.,  John  Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  others;  these  were  planted  in 
the  same  bed  with  others  on  the  Manetti,  and  they  have  thriven  in  a  way  that 
affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the  latter.  But  the  most  direct  confirmation  of 
imr  belief  that  Hoies  on  their  own  roots  succeed  better  than  those  on  the 
lunetti  in  dry  soils,  is  to  be  found  in  a  row  of  the  former  which  I  planted  in 
th'i  hottest  situation  in  my  garden,  from  whence  I  had  previously  grubbed  out 
on  old  Laurel  hedge ;  thev  were  a  mixed  collection  of  Bourbons  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  of  my  own  stril&ig,  and  the  strong  and  redundant  growth  which 
they  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  season  after  planting,  under  even  a  less 
generous  treatment  than  those  on  the  Manetti  received,  has  astonished  as  much 
as  delighted  mc.    1  had  some  very  line  blooms  from  these,  especially  in  the 
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antonm ;  and  now,  tbinking  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism  to  cut  away 
all  thi«  luxuriant  <?rowtli,  which  under  the  ordinary  mode  of  pruning  I  should 
have  done,  I  liave,  instead,  adopted  tlie  plan  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Perry  tome  time  ainee  in  the  Flobist  and  Fomolooist,  of  pegging  down, 
having  fir^t  taken  out  the  smallest  shoots,  and  taken  a  few  inches  off  the  tops 
of  the  stronger  ones  as  the  case  might  require.  Judging  by  present  appearances, 
I  may  anticipate  a  large  display  of  bloom  danng  the  eaaniog  season,  super> 
induced  by  tais  method  of  treatment. 

Ro*"*  *;  nro  hv  no  means  diflScuIt  to  strike,  especially  where  n  little,  ordinary 
care  aud  lurcthought  are  used.  Almost  every  fioae-grower  has  his  owu  par- 
tienlar  plan ;  mine  ic  a»  fisllowc :  Early  in  Kovember,  when  the  plant  has  sned 
its  leave.",  and  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  I  take  off  for  cuttings  what  wood  can 
be  spared  without  absolutely  pruniog  the  tree  ;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
6  inches,  carefully  named,  ana  the  cuttings  are  inserted  almost  as  thickly  as 
possible  in  an  old  frame  in  which  a  curni  ost  of  road  grit  and  mould  haa  been 
placed.  Bury  the  cuttings  about  half  their  length  in  the  compost,  take  care  to 
keep  them  as  dose  to  the  glass  ^  possible,  and  throw  a  mat  over  this  in  severe 
weather,  hut  when  fine  and  mild  give  them  all  the  air  possible ;  this  wilt 
help  to  mature  the  wood,  and  assist  in  callusing.  By  the  begianmg  of  March 
it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  cuttings  will  have  done  so.  At  this 
time  take  advantage  of  open  weather,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  some  well- 
prepared  ground  in  a  sunny  situation.  Stretching  a  line,  make  a  eat  with  the 
spade  by  its  side,  half  fill  up  the  shallow  trench  thus  formed  with  sand  or  road 
grit,  place  the  cuttings  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  12  inches  from  row 
to  row,  tread  them  firmly  in,  make  all  neat,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
I  feel  satisfied,  from  my  own  o^erience,  that  those  who  may  adopt  this  method 
of  propagating  Roses  on  their  own  roots  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mayhtuh,  ^'  ^* 

CULTURE  OF  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

What  i  propose  is  to  set  up  the  growth  of  Melons  iu  pots  in  opposition  to 
beds  of  soil.  By  this  method  we  know  they  can  be  brooght  to  the  highest 
state  of  pcrroption  without  any  difSculty  in  low  narrow  houses,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  v^d  reason  why  the  same  result  may  not  be  obtained  in  brick  pits, 
whether  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water  or  fermenting  dung.  I^t  ua 
adopt  the  latter  means  of  beating,  which  is  the  more  common  of  the  two. 
The  dung  bed  sliould  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the  heat  has  sub- 
sided to  about  80"^,  the  pots  ma^^  he  safely  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  they  being 
filled  with  rather  adhesive  soil,  mixed  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotten  manure,  kept 
high  enough  to  produce  a  slight  elevation  above  the  general  surface,  so  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture  at  the  neck  of  the  plant.  Pot-culture 
restrains  excessive  growth,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  constant 
stopping  and  thinning,  and  were  these  the  only  advantages  something  would 
be  gained ;  but  there  is  another  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  special  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  soil.  Some  gardeners  are 
so  &voured  that  it  may  be  had  ad  i^Uum ;  but  with  die  majority,  when  a 
supply  is  required,  it  is  begrudged,  and  should  the  application  not  meet  with 
entire  rejection,  the  gardener  is  referred  to  some  uncongenial  comer  where  he 
is  obliged  to  skin  off  the  most  suitable  patches  here  and  there.  Should  crops 
&il,  and  plants  die,  or  become  sickly,  the  subject  of  oonridiment  is  never 
thought  Of,  or  disregarded,  and  the  whole  blame  is  thrust  upon  the  opemtnr^s 
unsuccessful  management. 

What  is  used  is  that  known  among  gardeners  as  an  18-inch  pot,  and  as 
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aiz  will  be  required  for  a  pit  20  feet  lonp,  we  find  that  they  contain  nearly 
12  Ottbie  £eet  of  mU.  A  pit  of  that  length,  'and.  0  feet  wide,  filled  18  inohes 
deep  witfi  loil,  wluch  it  aboot  tbe  average  quantity  omployed  when  Melona 
are  planted  out,  amounts  to  180  tMo  feet,  hence  there  is  a  surplus  of  168  feet. 
As  the  surface  of  the  bed,  however,  requires  to  bo  covered  2  inches  deep  with 
nod  for  the  shoots  to  run  upon,  then  20  feet  subtracted  from  166  leave  a 
teiidiie  of  148  cubic  feet.  Let  ne  repeat  iix  nieceestoiial  crops  dmiag  the 
•eason,  and  \vl-  find  that  no  less  than  SS8  feet  of  soil  are  saved. 

The  economy  of  soil  is  one  advantage,  and  a  great  one  too;  but  the  pot 
system  does  more — it  very  materially  lessens  labour,  and  prevents  exposure,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  root*  eie  moulded  up.  What  I  have  stated  I  have 
practise  d,  and  I  can  tbeiefiDre  aseert  the  advanlagee  with  ooofidence. 

Torttiorth.  A.  CbAMB* 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  .SOCIETY. 

A  SERIES  of  small  exhibitions  to  be  held  on  Saturdays  in  the  conservatory 
of  tiie  Sooie^  at  South  Kensington  ere  fast  ^rawing  into  interesting  meetings* 
Sonll  pdcei  ere  oftred,  which  are  yet  a  sufficient  inducement  to  eihibit ;  and 
ee  the  vf  -iooTi  advances,  and  flowenng  plants  get  abundant,  eome  veiy  pretty 
displays  muy  lairly  be  anticipated. 

FsBsVABT  lOvK.-— >A  vusoellaMOus  group  of  flowering  planta  'firom 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Higfagate,  made  the  centre  of  the  conservatory 
very  gay  and  attra^^tive.  Amonf^  them  wern  nirolv  flowered  plant*  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Lunuinghami  ;  dwarf  conijiact  bushes  ot  i'runus  sinensis  liore  pleno, 
an  admirable  plant  for  forcing,  the  branches  being  thickly  studded  with  pure 
while  flowers ;  Azaleas  Taylor's  Red  and  >rose^ay  ;  Poly«?onatum  vulgare, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  6(c.  Of  bulbs  there  were  Hyacinths  in  large  pots,  con- 
taining six  plants  each,  which  were  very  Htrikiog :  the  sorts  were.  Grand 
Vainqueur,  Grandeur  u  Merveille,  and  Voltaire,  single  whites,  but  different 
Bhade!<  of  colour  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvcrgnc,  double  white  ;  Orondates,  single  jwile 
Uue ;  and  Amy,  single  bright  red.  These  are  apparently  early.flowering  kinds. 
The  following  kinds  of  Tnlipe  were  also  aihown,  twelve  in  a  pot,  and  wne 
remarkably  guy:  Toumesol,  double,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant.  Of  Crocuses, 
there  were  Albion,  dark  purple-stri]>»'d,  very  fine  and  showy  :  Giant  Yellow, 
pale  in  colour  :  and  Elfrida,  a  white  variety,  but  having  faint  purple  hues  on 
the  inndes  ot  the  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Highgate,  had  some  ornamental 
and  flmvrriii'^  plants,  includinf^  Hvacintbs,  Yucca  aluifolia  mar^inata,  Dracaena 
Coop«ri,  Epidendrum  corhleatum,  kc.  Mr.  W.  Bartlctt,  of  Hammersmith,  an 
anntenr,  ahowed  aome  Hyacinths  and  Narcisn ;  some  of  the  former  had  good 
apikea,  but  the  foliage  was  too  much  drawn. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  Primula  sinensis  in  variety  came  from 
Messrs.  F.  &c  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  consisting  of  both  double  and  single 
flower*.  Of  the  latter  there  were  P.  etnensb  fimbriate  canninata,  with  large, 
stout,  well-fringed  flowers,  sufinsed  and  flaked,  and  faintly  spotted  with  carmine ; 
alba  fuperbn,  verv  large  ftmbrinted  flower^.  ])ure  white  when  yoxmg,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  pmk  when  older;  puipureu  occukta,  the  centre  brownish 
•range,  the  flower  deep  purple,  with  white  spote-^as  shown  it  was  but  in- 
different ;  also  P.  filioifolia  rubra,  with  very  fine  rosy  red  flowers.  Of  double 
flowers  there  were  plena  incarnate,  centre  bright  rosy  pink«  paling  olf  to 
pure  white,  fimbriated  edges — large  and  double ;  Queen  of  England,  centre 
suffused  with  pink,  the  smaller  nad  weaker  flowers  being  pure  white — very 
double  ;  Fairy,  not  so  double  as  the  precediiu:,  but  in  a  kind  of  transition  state, 
as  the  orange  centre  of  the  single  flowers  wa«  quite  conspiouous — oentre  pink. 
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with  faint  fltikcs  of  the  same  colour,  fimbriatpd  crimes  ;  and  kMmcaina  tpleBdid^ 
Tosv  carmine  ceriee,  the  flowers  bcitip:  semi-double  only. 

February  17th.— On  thh  occasion,  also,  Messn.  W.  Cntbush  k  Son  made 
a  ven'  effective  display  with  •pring-flowerinj;  plants.  A  collection  of  Crocates 
inchidcd  Albion,  Ktriped ;  Giant,  yrllow ;  Elfrida,  white ;  Versicolor,  striped ; 
and  Frince  Albert,  a  very  fine  purple.  A  collection  of  twelve  Hyacinths  was 
made  up  of  the  following  kinds:  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Minadoline, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  single  white ;  Lord  Wellington,  double 
red;  Garrick  and  Lai?ron«?  nostcr,  double  bhip;  and  Duchc^is  of  Richmond,  suu^le 
red.  A  collection  ol  iuroevi  bulbs  included  Vertuilion  BrilHant  and  Scarlet 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  the  former  double  the  si/.o  of  the  latter,  besides  being  of  a 
Yen'  different  formation  :  also,  Yellow  Prif.fp,  White  Pottebakker,  and  Tour- 
nesol,  double ;  Polyanthus  Nuxcissi,  Belle  Frincesbe,  and  States  General,  Tellow, 
with  orange  onps ;  and  Oloriosa,  white,  with  orange  cup ;  some  Hyaebflu,  In. 
Also  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  plants,  comprising  Magnolia 
Soulangeana,  Franciscca  eximia,  donblc-flowering  Flam»  Rhododo^roat,  Att- 
leas  Louise  Margottin  and  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  had  Hyaeinths  and  Nareiist.  nnnanied,  and  the  IbUowii^ 
Tulips :  Wliitc  Pottebukker  and  Vermilion  Brilliant,  single  ;  Kex  Rubromm 
and  Yellow  Toumesol,  double.  A  colleotion  of  Gourds  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Young,  of  Highgate ;  also  a  group  of  six  Draceaas.  Mrs.  B.  Uooke,  of 
Fdham,  sent  four  varieties  of  Cyclamen  peraicum ;  and  froBi  Mr.B.  RohinaOQ, 
gardener  to  Richard  "Renyon,  Esq..  of  R>'adin<r,  came  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  show — eleven  plants  of  the  Otaheite  Orange,  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height,  and  flrom  18  to  18  inehea  in  width,  nioe  hi»hy  plants,  with  very 
healthy  foliage,  and  the  fruit  finely  ooloured.  There  were  111  fruit  <m  the 
plants,  one  of  them  having  fifteen  on  it.  They  wen  ezoeUent  qoeoimena  of 
Orange  tree  cultivation. 

m,  W.  Barley,  of  Digswell,  had  a  collection  of  vegetables,  MDtaining  Pknl's 
Crimson  Beet,  a  very  deep-coloured  kind ;  Musselburj^h  Leeks.  Green  Top 
Stone  Turnip,  excellent  Student  Parsnips,  ditto  White  Spanish  Onions,  early 
White  Pensance  Broccoli,  Elford  Rhubarb,  an  old  but  high-coloured  sort; 
James's  Carrots,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Digswtll  Prize  Hardy  Endive,  a  good 
stock  of  Green  Curled,  Prickly  Spinach,  Seorronera,  Salsafy,  &c.  Also  six  dishes 
of  Apples  of  the  following  kinds :  Golden  Reinette,  Dredge's  Fame,  an 
excellent  keeper ;  fine  Ooekle  and  Stunner  Pippin,  Feam's  Pippin,  and  Hert- 
fordshire Codlin.  These  had  been  kept  in  very  dry  silver  sand.  A  small 
collection  of  vegetables  also  came  from  Mr.  Beasley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wood, 
Acton,  in  which  was  some  very  -^oud  Sea-kale. 

The  conservatory  is  now  very  ^ay  and  inviting  with  8pring>ft>irextllg  plants, 
amonf^  which  Hyucinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  play  an  important  part*  ThiBy 
have  been  arranged  with  great  judgment  and  taste  by  Mr.  Eyles. 

R.D. 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGAlilTEA. 

A  WKW  years  ago  mneh  fknlt  was  fbnnd  with  Ais  noUe  and  very  ornamental 

tree,  on  ac  count  of  its  being  apt,  while  in  a  young  state,  to  lose  some  of  its 
branches  by  fungus,  &c.,  and  to  have  its  yoxin^  wood  turn  brown.  Of  late,  few 
such  complaints  have  been  heard,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  statumeuts  as  to  its 
rapid  progress  in  height  and  symmetry,  ita  producing  cones,  &o.,  have  been 
frequent.  Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  perfect  seed  produced  from  cones  snypd 
in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We  have  trees  here 
vrhioh  have  produced  oones  for  several  years,  but  in  size  not  equal  to  that 
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which  the  late  Mr.  Voitch,  of  Exeter,  gave  me,  and  it  was  one  that  his  col- 
lector sent  home  previous  to  our  seeing  or  knowing  what  like  the  plant  was. 
This  leaMHi,  however,  we  have  cones  of  the  natural  size,  and  contaioing 
pei&et  aeeda.  Why  is  thU?  Because  we  have  had,  and  ehall  have  i^aan,iiiale 

catkins  on  those  trees,  and  such  catkins  worp  not  o1ispr\"cd  in  previous  years. 
It  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  what  others  have  observed  in  these 
uatteEt. 

Sieion,  Jamxb  Baskxs. 


NOTES  MADE  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  20th,  an  extremely  interesting  show  of  Apples 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  Thouj>;h  the  season  has  been  gone- 
rally  atlmitied  to  be  one  adverse  to  the  keeping  of  Apples,  it  would  not  have 
been  tnpposed  to  be  true  by  any  one  who  could  have  seen  the  aplendid  fmit 
shown.  The  fruits  were  large,' plump,  and  fresh^looking,  and  Mem  as  if  .thej 
had  been  well  and  carefully  preserved. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  RiTers  k  Son,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  for  a  collection  of  American  Apples,  grown  and  ripened  out  of  doors  on 
Paradise  stocks,  und  sliown  to  eTulencc  how  very  favourable  to  their  proper 
development  vra8  the  seasou  ju^t  past.  The  varieties  were  large  and  nicely 
eolonred.  They  were  Boston  Rnsset,  Allen's  Emlsstang,  .^sopus  Spit- 
zemberg,  Baldwin,  Cnlville  St.  Sauveur,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Lady's 
f^vvceting.  Lodtjemore  Nonpareil,  Newtown  Pippin,  ^felon  Apple,  Rome 
Beauty,  Calville  liiancue,  and  Sturmer  Pippiu.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hnbbsrd,  Esq.,  Horsham,  for  a  eoUeotion  of 
A})plcs,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Limo.«!.  Of  the  former  there  were  excellent 
examples  of  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court-Peudu-Plat,  very  highly  coloured; 
Adams*  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  remarkably  good ;  Dateh  Mignonne, 
Kuyal  Pearmain,  Elstead  Pippin,  Black  Jack,  Shepherd's  Seedling,  Kiog  of 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Holland  Pippin ;  of  Pears, 
Knight  8  Monarch,  Easter  Beurre,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  March  Bergamot, 
Josdphine  de  MsAines,  and  Bequlne  Musqut .  Also  sweet  Oranges,  wht^  were 
said  to  be  used  at  table ;  and  some  fruit  of  ihe  prolific  Lime.  Tlie  sauie  award 
"was  also  given  to  Mr  Lvnn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples,  comprising  Scarlet  Noupareil,  excellent  Cockle  Pippin,  Wellington, 
French  Ciab,  so  yellow  in  eolour,  and  large  in  size,  as  to  create  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  it  had  been  correctly  named  ;  Scarlet  Russet,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Small's  Nonpareil,  fine  Court-Pendu-Piat,  Lemon  Pippin,  Herefordshire 
Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Bess  Pool,  Golden  Russet,  Lewis's  Incomparable, 
and  a  very  fine  yellow  sort,  name  unknown.  Mr.  Lynn  also  sent  some  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  wh'.eh  had  been  hanging  since  September,  to  show  its 
valuable  keeping  properties ;  and  a  trio  of  Hedsor  Prolific  W  luicr  Cucumber,  a 
medium-sized  fruit  of  the  Sioo  House  strab,  very  prolific,  and  invaluable  for 
housework. 

From  Mr.  W.  Hill,  the  Gardens,  Keele  Hall,  StalFordshire,  came  very  hue 
fruit  of  Citrons,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  waa  awarded ;  and  from  the 
same  exhibitor  came  a  boneh  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape,  also  a  bunch  of  Golden 
Lsdy  Downe's,  a  medium-sized  berry  ;  no  report  was  made  as  to  its  qualities. 

To  the  departme  nt  of  the  Floral  Committee  came  from  Mr.  F.  J,  Graham, 
of  Cranford,  several  large  plants  of  the  new  Russian  Violet  Caar.  The  flowers 
are  Tery  large,  of  a  purplish  Tiolet  colour,  and  beautiftdly  fragrant.  A 
smaller  variety,  named  Dn^;nar,  was  alio  prodttoed,  but  was  considered  to  be 
a  good  deal  inferior  to  the  foregoing. 
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Mr.  W.  Bull  had  three  varieties  of  Camellias — Contessa  Morella,  n-hite, 
•lightly  flaked  with  carmine ;  Veiuui2io«  pale  pinkish  blxish,  suffused  aud  flaked 
wsUl  lOfe;  «iid  Ardiidtie  OuAo  di  Toseano,  bright  erimton,  with  pale  mm 
eenlMt  suffused  with  crimgon,  and  flaked  with  white.  From  Messrs.  Watcrer 
and  Godfroy  came  three  plants  of  Aucuba  japooica  vera,  one  of  them  a  very 
handsome  vancty,  hiiviug  very  large  clusters  of  bright  red  berries.  From  the 
gard^is  of  the  Society  came  Tarious  nm  imeatal  and  flowering  plants,  anong 
them  was  a  Cattleja,  sent  home  by  Mr.  W'l  ir,  and  Liboniu  florlbundn,  a  very 
handsome  and  free-flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  which  was  awarded  a  hrst-ciass 
certificate. 

At  the  usual  scientific  meeting  afbermatdt  (presided  over  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  M.P.),  the  Rev.  J.  Dix  made  some  comments  on  a  few  of  the  subjects 
present;  as  also  did  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  regard  to  some  of  the  fruit.  The 
Ser.  M.  J.  Berkeley  prodwsed  a  ratall  Imuieh  of  Wellingtonia  fngnntea,  wiA 

male  catkins,  which  had  been  obtained  at  Orton  Longville,  near  Peterborough, 
and  said  to  be  the  only  specimens  that  bad  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  also  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  the  culti- 
Ttttioa*  ke.9  of  Mme  Ordiidt  he  had  brought  with  bim. 

a.  D. 


THE  CULTIVATION  01'  THE  MUSHROOM. 

The  excellent  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  by  Mr.  Saul 
(see  page  22),  is  so  much  to  the  p\irpose,  that  I  have  some  hesitation  in  sending 
a  few  observatioiks  on  the  growth  of  Mushrooms  in  a  house  built  here.  This 
Mushroom -house  is  heated  with  hot- water  pipes,  and  the  beds  have  slate  sides 
and  bottoms,  with  iron  pillars  to  support  them,  thus  doing  away  with  all 
timber  fittings,  which  constantly  decay  and  fiivoof  the  breeoing  of  woodlioe 
and  other  insects. 

Mr.  Saul's  mode  of  preparing  the  horse-droppm^si  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  for  I  fiud  wheu  droppings  are  thoroughly  turned  over  daily  in  an  open 
abed  till  dry,  that  beds  can  then  be  made  with  aafetf.  His  system  of  mixing 
loam  with  the  droppings  for  1  iru'o  bcrls  in  sheds  is  likewise  an  excellent  way 
of  keeping  such  beds  in  a  good  bearing  state,  from  the  solidity  and  moisture  so 
given  them.  When  filling  the  beds  here,  after  the  droppiagi>  have  been  well 
turned  over,  and  arp  diy  enough,  the  beds  are  weil  trodden,  or  beaten  very 
Imrd,  and  sometimes  spawned  on  the  same  day.  If  any  doubts  are  entertained 
as  to  the  droppiugs  not  being  fermented  enouffh,  or  too  wet,  the  holes  are  made 
and  kept  open,  but  the  spawn  ii  not  inserted  fbr  a  days,  till  the  beat  is 
ascertained  to  be  all  right.  The  temperature  of  the  house  being  kept  at  about 
an  average  of  tiU^,  Mushrooms  invariably  appear  in  theiie  beds  in  three  or 
four  weeks  if  the  spawn  be  fresh  and  good.  To  make  sure,  I  generally  mix 
together  the  spawn  from  two  or  three  different  makers,  when  spawning  tha 
beds.  The  number  of  beds  in  the  house  here  is  twelve,  nntl  they  arc  of  Inrge 
mzc,  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  a  large  establisbmeut'can  be  daily 
supplied  with  Mnduooms  is  a  proof  tiiat  snob  houses  are  invalnable. 

Another  great  advantage  in  having  such  a  house  is,  that  Sca-kale,  Rhubarb, 
Endive,  and  Chicory  can  be  easily  forced  in  any  quantities.  I  keep  a  lot  of 
deep  boxes  with  lidji  lor  tiie  Sea-kaie  and  Chicory,  the  roots  being  boxed  in 
Ncnrember,  uid  eoreml  with  litter,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  fbr  bringing  in 
during  the  most  severe  weather.  The  Endive  is  brought  in  from  the  jirotected 
borders  as  wanted,  and  planted  in  an  open  bed,  where  it  blauchcs  m  a  few 
days.  I  call  this  hwm  the  Rnsaiaariiouae,  for  it  does  duty  for  thawing  frozen 
vegetabka  in  bard  wi&t«r8»  as  well  as  fnnadsbing  all  the  mro  neeessanM. 
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In  my  npinioa  there  is  not  a  more  useful  structure  in  a  garden  thnn  a  s^ood 
Mttshroom-house,  where  a  large  establUhineat  has  to  be  sttpplied  in  the  wiuter 
lUMtliB,  ud  where  gudenen  mmt  to  live  on  |;ood  terms  with  the  oook.  In 
general,  bmk  theds,  or  stokeholes  have  to  be  used  for  such  purpoiM»  hot  the 
eupplips  can  never  be  regulated  ao  well  as  in  houses  built  fox  the  pqrpow,  and 
properly  heated. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 

As  winter  flowers  are  so  much  souf^ht  aflor  and  esteemed,  I  venture  to  offlsr 
IX  few  hiat«  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet,  than  which  none  is  a 
greater  fiivourite  widi  the  ladiee;  and  with  the  exeeption,  peihaps,  of  tbi 
Rose,  none  imparts  a  more  delightful  fragrance  io  the  atmosphere  of  a  room. 
It  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  first  week  in  Oi  ti  bnr  to  the  last  week  in 
March,  a  period  of  six  months ;  apd  if  Roses  be  suppiied  dunug  the  othef  six, 
few  other  flowers  will  be  requiied  for  entting  finr  the  drawing-room  or  bondoir ; 
indeed  it  is  npcm  these  two  that  I  mainly  rely  to  meet  die  demands  for  that 
purpose. 

Writers  iu  former  Numbers  of  this  periodical,  have  stated  that  the 
Neapolitan  Violet  may  be  grown  in  such  places  as  turf  pitfl,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Enmes,  of  BictOD  ;  but  it  should  he  home  in  mind  tlint  hrrf^,  well  as 
at  other  places  forty  miles  east  of  London,  we  ore  not  favoured  with  a 
Devonshire  dimete.  Even  in  the  neighbonihood  of  Newbmy,  in  Berkihue, 
where  I  lived  eighteen  years  ago,  I  found  it  requisite  to  grow  this  plant  in  a 
brick  pit  heated  by  hot  dung.  In  Violet-growing,  as  in  everything  else  in 
gardening,  unless  the  heart  is  iu  the  work,  failure  will  be  the  result,  and  instead 
of  an  abnndanee  of  flowers  there  will  only  be  leaves. 

My  own  mode  of  cultivation  is  us  follows  :  About  the  first  week  in  April  I 
take  the  pifints  out  of  the  pit,  a  common  Melon  j)it,  and  cut  the  roots  to  picrps. 
avoiding  any  that  are  old  aud  hard,  as  1  preler  the  young  pieces  that  are 
rooted,  for  these  make  the  best  pUnts.  I  bed  them  out  on  a  north  border,  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  and  tlie  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  ia  the  row; 
this  gives  room  for  working  the  hoe  between  them,  as  well  as  for  cutting  off 
the  runners  n  ftst  aa  they  are  prodnoed,  with  the  Tiew  of  keeping  the  plants 
to  one  crown.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  hoe  among  them  aereral  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  keep  the  soil  swret  and  free  from  weed-^ :  at  d  should 
the  weather  become  very  drj',  water  must  be  given,  either  with  a  rose  watering- 
pot,  or  ftom  the  syringe^I  prefer  the  latter^-about  twice  a-wedc  dnrii^  the 
hot  weather,  as  the  Violet  delights  in  moisture.  Abundance  of  bloom  in 
December  and  .TaTn'^ry  are  the  reward  of  careful  summer  treatment,  especially 
in  respect  to  walenug. 

For  soil  I  prefer  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  proportion 
of  road  f^aiul.  I  use  about  oru  burrowful  of  the  latter  to  three  of  the  ftnner 
for  growing  them,  both  in  the  border  and  in  the  pit. 

I  win  suppose  that  the  summer's  growth  im  completed,  and  tiiat  tiie  plants 
are  both  large  and  full  of  fiower-bud^.  About  the  first  week  in  October,  a  pit 
is  prepared  as  follows :  Planks  are  laid  crossways  inside  the  pit,  resting  on  the 
tops  of  the  pigeon-holes,  and  on  them  is  placed  a  single  layer  of  faggots  lor 
dniinage,  and  then  jnst  sufficient  long  dung  to  prevent  the  soil  ihlling  throogh. 
A  depth  of  about  6  inches  of  soil  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  plants  are  then 
taken  up,  preserving  a  good  ball  to  each,  canned  on  a  handbarrow  to  the  pit, 
and  pluuted  in  rows,  in  about  8  inches  of  soil,  and  with  their  tops  about 
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8  inches  from  the  gloss.  Tlie  distance  opart  must  be  regulated  by  tb«  aiae  of 
ih»  plant*  ;  I  generally  allow  about  1  foot  between  tbem  each  way. 

After  planting  ill  uie  pit,  sbottld  the  soil  bMome  too  wet  from  oTer-wftter- 
ing,  it  should  be  occoaionally  vtified  with  a  amaU  hoe,  and  any  damp  leaves 

picked  off,  as  well  as  all  the  runners.  I  am  aware  that  some  gardentTs  do  not 
take  this  trouble,  but  neither  do  they  have  much  trouble  in  gathering  the 
blooma.  They  get  leaves  in  winter,  and  blooms  in  spring,  when  there  are 
plenty  in  the  hedgerows. 

If  the  above  directions  be  attended  to,  und  fresh  liniogs  of  hot  dun^ 
placed  round  the  pit  or  frame,  so  as  to  maintain  a  nice  bottom  heat,  the  glass 
eorerfid  with  mats  when  neoesiary,  and  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
plenty  nf  b  nitifal  double  bboms  will  be  ready  to  pick  at  any  tame  daring  the 
Winter  months. 

Ebenkam  HaU  Cfarduu,  Wxaliam  Pwsxr. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  INSECTS. 

There  is  iiothiug  so  dest  i  tive  to  a  fruit  garden  as  insects;  rsnr  is  tliere 
anything  in  the  bnainegs  of  gardening  that  requires  more  attention  than 
obtaining  an  aequaintanee  with  thdr  eharaeter  and  habits,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  combat  such  enemies  succeieAilly.  The  sutgcct  is  one  of  great  im- 
})ort:tnce.  but  •:rftr(^oner.<«  will  ea.sily  acquire  from  obeerTation  and  books  SUCh 
a  knowledge  us  will  suffice  for  their  protession. 

In  seasons  favonralde  to  them,  the  power  whieh  some  inseets,  soeh  as 
green  fly,  have  ofmultlidying  themselves,  is  almost  incredible. 

The  Apple  trees  about  London,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  counties, 
suffered  very  much  from  insects  last  season.  In  Yorki*hire,  and  other  northern 
counties,  the  Apple  trees  escaped  from  caterpillars  uninjured,  and  promise  an 
abundant  crop  in  the  comin'^^  KPfi^r>n  ;  but  duriiif^  the  early  part  of  last  summer 
thrips  abounded,  every  ilower,  plant,  shrub,  and  tree,  being  covered  with  them. 
On  hot  baming  soils  the  red  spider  was  also  very  numerous,  attacking  Straw* 
berry  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  Raspbcny,  Goosebenj,  Peach,  Apple 
See.  During  the  eai'ly  part  of  September,  a[)hi(lc8  were  unusually  nume- 
rous for  several  days;  they  settled  in  masses  on  the  Peach  trees,  which  soou 
shed  all  their  leaves.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  fine  weather  that  had  prevailed 
pr(  vin  isly,  the  wood  was  pretty  well  matured,  otherwise,  the  pxoepeet  of  A 
crop  this  season  would  have  been  very  doubtful. 

I  would  strongly  impress  on  fruit-growers  the  importance  of  watdung 
earefiilly  this  season,  and  making  an  early  attack  upon  every  species  of  insect. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  all  the  old  shreds  and  ties  should  be  removed  from 
Peach  trees,  and  the  wood  should  all  be  well  washed  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
soft  soap,  soot,  and  elay,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint  If  all  the  wall 
trees  were  painted  it  would  be  an  advantaj^e.  Standard  trees  of  all  kinds  will 
have  been  pretty  well  cleansed  by  the  heavy  rains  we  have  had.  Careful 
and  unceasing  attention  in  watching  and  destroying  all  insects  on  Uicir  £rst 
appearance  ia  the  best  method  of  keeping  them  duwn.  A  few  moments,  in 
the  early  stage  of  insect  life — at  the  first  hirth  of  the  new  colony — will  do 
more  to  rid  us  for  the  season  of  that  species  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the 
matter  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  beeome  well  esteblished. 
Once  left  to  mnlti^)!}-,  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  eradicating  insects  are  con- 
siderably increased.  The  difference  between  destroying  them  at  first  and  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  is  frequently  as  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  venr 
little  time  tad  iMentum  regnlnity  devoted  to  the  extemiiiatio&  of  inaeole  will 
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kiep  A  large  ^rden  free  from  them.  Constant  attention  and  watchfulness  in 
destroying  insects  on  their  fixtt  appearanoe,  sare  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 

the  end. 

The  many  iuseots  that  infest  fruit  trees  may,  for  all  pvaeti^l  purposes,  be 

divided  into  four  classes:  1st,  Those  which  for  a  time  hiirbour  in  the  ;^round 
and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2nd,  Winged  and  other  species  wliich  may  be 
attacked  among  the  branches;  .1rd,  Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  infest  the 
young  shoots  ;  4th,  Moths,  and  all  flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  larvse  or  grubs  of  whicli  liarbovn-  iu  the  ground  during  a  certain 
season,  arc  all,  more  or  less,  affected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top. 
cbessing.  Salt  is  retf  disagreeaUe  to  nearly  all  thk  dasa  of  inseets,  but  being 
a  very  powerful  agent,  it  must  he  employed  for  this  purpose  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  judgment ;  if  applied  very  frequently,  or  too  plentUuUy,  it  will 
certainly  cause  the  death  of  any  tree. 

It  is  astonishtng  what  havoo  caterpillars  make  of  fruit  trses  if  allowed  to 
increase;-  in  an  incredibly  short  tlinn  a  ti  t  r ,  ir  a  whole  orchard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  denuded  of  all  its  leaves,  than  which  there  is  nothing  so  unsightly 
in  a  garden  durinz  the  summer  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  fruit. 
Watching  well,  ana  destroying  them  on  their  Hrst  appearance,  is  the  best  and 
wisest  course  that  can  be  n(loy>tf>d ;  and,  in  defauli  of  other  more  rapid  ex- 
pedients, the  old  mode  of  hand-picking  and  crushing  is  the  stifcst  and  surest 
that  can  be  followed. 

When  caterpillars  ore  very  numerous,  and  hand-picking  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  powdered  white  hellebore  is  a  stirc  and  quick  means  of  destroying 
them.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  dust  it  on  them  from  a  small  dredger. 
One  dose  is,  in  general,  sufficient ;  but  as  many  of  the  caterpttlars  may  be  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  at  the  time,  and  so  may  not  get  ur)y,  it  is  advisable 
to  repeat  the  apnlication  after  a  few  days  ;  it  is  rarely  that  a  third  application 
is  required.  ^Hien  caterpillars  are  very  numerous  on  fruit  trees,  this  is  the 
surest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  destroying  them. 

Of  the  winged  and  other  species  which  maybe  attacked  among  the  branrbrs, 
many  small  insects  may  be  destroyed  either  by  powerful  odours,  or  by  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobaeeo.  The  great  point  is  to  do  it  in  time;  one  or  two 
syringings  with  tobacco  water,  and  one  or  two  fumi^tions  with  tobacco,  will 
soon  destroy  a  young  eolony  ;  but  if  not  taken  in  time,  and  allowed  to  increase, 
the  difficulty  of  cxtcrmiuating  them  edectually  is  very  much  greater. 

Aphides,  or  pilant  lice,  wnieb  infest  the  yornig  shoots,  are  readily  destroyed 
by  futnigating  uith  tobacco,  and  for  clearing  pin 'its  under  glass  it  is  the  best 
and  surest  mode ;  but  when  fruit  trees  on  walls  and  in  the  open  ground  arc 
infested,  the  best  mode  to  adopt  is  to  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  which  is  an 
efficient  remedy  for  aphides  and  many  other  insects  that  feed  upon  tlie  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  The  young  sbnnt'?  nf  Phnn  trees.  Cherries,  Peachep, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  are  otten  infested  with  aphides  in  summer;  the 
best  plan  for  destroying  these,  is  to  dip  the  end  of  the  shoots  into  tobacco 
water ;  it  is  rather  a  tedious  plan,  but  for  the  black  fly  which  attacks  Cherty 
ond  Peach  trees  it  is  the  best  remedy.  Wb*^n  the  trees  are  syringed,  the  water 
does  not  reach  all  the  insects  so  eflectuuliy  us  uheu  the  shoots  ore  dipped  into 
the  water. 

Moths,  and  all  night-flying  iri?rcts,  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers  by  the 
following  mode: — A  tiat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground,  and  in  it  is 
])laced  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell-glass  besmeared  with  oil. 
All  the  small  moths  are  directly  attracted  by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  get  at  the  light,  are  either  caught  on  the  sides  of  the  bpU-glass, 
or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case  soon  pensh.    If  a 
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person  walks  about  dusk  on  a  fine  srimmer's  evening  by  the  side  of  a  wall  of 
Apricot  or  Pear  trees,  he  will  see  a  number  of  little  moths  flying  about ;  everj 
one  of  them  ahonld  then  be  destroyed,  and  than  ii  no  limpler  means  then  the 
plan  just  deseribal  above. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  short  article  to  mention  the  manner  of  destroying 
all  the  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees ;  it  is  an  inexhaustible  subject,  and  one 
deserving  the  gvcateet  attention  from  gardeners. 

There  can  be  no  <jood  j^ardenitifi;,  nor  any  good  fruit,  where  insects  are 
allowed  to  get  ahesd,  and  to  keep  them  down  demands  constant  watcbfulnese* 
and  promptitude  in  destroying  them  on  their  first  appearance. 

Skmrt(m»  VL  Saul. 


OUB  OONTBMFORABIES. 

Tub  parts  of  Flobe  vss  SutBBS  from.Noveuber  to  February,  contain  the 

following  plates 

EucodoHopsii  nttgeliuidcs^  u  hybrid  between  Kucodoniu  Ehreiibtigi  uiid 
XsBgelia  xebrina  splendens.  The  flowers  vcoemble  those  of  a  Gloxinia,  and  are 
of  a  rosy  purple  colour,  veined  with  crimson ;  the  throat  lemon-coluured,  dotted 
with  crimson.  The  foliage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  plant,  the 
Eiicodonia,  as  regards  form  and  nervatioii,  biU  is  not  hix. 

Aucuba  japeniea, — The  green-leaved  plant,  bearing  its  fine,  shining,  ooml 
red  bcn  ies. 

Amaryllise*. — Four  plates  of  several  unnamed  seedlings  raised  in  M.  Van 
Hootte's  establishment.    The  flowers  are  bright-eoloured,  and  very  showy, 

but  rot  materially  different  from  those  of  existing  varifties. 

yizalea  indica  punciuiata,  white,  with  flakes  and  broken  streaks  of  rose  and 
red.  Azalea  punctulata  variegata,  rose  and  red,  with  crimson  spots,  and  edged 
with  white.  Azalea  ptmotulaia  omnicolor^  uniting  on  the  same  individual  the 
flowers  of  the  preceding  two,  with  others  entirely  red  with  a  brilliant  crimson 
tinge  in  the  upper  petals.  The  first-named  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Van 
Driessehe,  of  Ledeberg,  and  the  seoond  and  third  are  sports  from  it,  whieh  are 
now  said  to  be  fixed,  having  come  true  for  two  years. 

Odontoglossum  Pexcatorei.  —  An  excellent  plate  uf  this  beautiful  Orcliid, 
which  first  flowered  iu  1861,  in  the  estabiishmeat  of  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
to  which  it  was  sent  by  Fimek  and  Sehlim,  who  found  it  in  Oak  forests  in  New 
Oranada,  at  an  elevation  of  7500  to  8500  feet  above  the  le\  i  l  of  the  sea. 

Mote  Madame  Joiephine  Guyet  (Touvais). — A  Bourbon  of  last  year,  with 
medinm-siied,  globular,  bright  red  flowers,  venr  brilliant  in  the  eentre.  M.  Van 
Houtte  remarlu  that  it  has  more  than  juslified  the  deeeriptioii  given  by  the 
raiser. 

Clianthui  Dampieri  Jlare  albo^  rvbrO'inarytnala. — Another  plate  of  Messrs. 
Henderson's  new  variety.  LiUum  Thimihnyiemum  aurnim,  nt^ro-meeiilRlims. 
A  variety  described  as  having  flowers  of  a  bright  nankeen  yellow,  spotted  with 
black.  It  grows  about  a  foot  hi^h.  The  bulbs  should  l>c  pi  \nt<-d  <M!t  of  doors 
in  autumn,  lifted  every  two  or  three  years,  the  young  Liuibs  removed,  and,  svhen 
this  has  been  done,  immediately  replanted. 

Chmatis  Jn-hmanrn  and  rubro'violaeM,\tollih  oC  which  werc  figured  and 
described  in  our  \  olume  for  1864. 

Pardan^*  ehtntruit.'^X  good  representation  of  the  Lcta  sinensis  of  Lhinmii, 
known  also  as  Moroa  sinensis. 

Dendrobtum  formoawrn  gigantettm. — A  nin?Tnificent  variety  of  D.  formosttm 
with  white  flowers,  having  a  blotch  of  deep  orange  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  a:id 
with  floweca  mndi  laiger  than  the  eoaunonlbffm  of  D.  formoettm. 
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Camellia  planiju  tala.  Tea  Hose  Marhhal  Kiel,  and  PhaLmopsis  Luddeman- 
mamm  finrm  Uio  subjects  of  three  more  iUustrations.  Of  Messrs.  Low's  beautiful 
a»w  Pba1«io|MU  a  fall  descriptioii,  MeompaBied  "witlk  aa  ezoeUent  cokmred 

plate,  appeared  in  our  December  Number. 

SckizostyHa  coccinea. — A  ha'.f-hardy  member  of  tho  Iris  family  from  Caf- 
fraria,  aod  producing  in  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn  long  spikes  of  crim- 
son flowen,  inrhioh  are  uninjured  by  3*  or  4'  of  froai. 

Gcs7)era  (?ia?gelia)  Sceptre  Cerise.  —  Branching  racemes  oT  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers,  rariottsly  markpd  yellow,  and  bronzy  chestnut-coloured 
leaves,  shaded  with  r-rimsou.  A  group  of  beautiful  Peruvian  Alttromeritu^ 
imported,  and  probably  abo  oroaied,  by  M.  Ano4e,  oompletea  the  liat  of  fliua- 

tratt'oiis  in  ihfse  parts. 

Tiie  Fi.oiu.1.  Magazink  for  January  has  for  its  tirst  plate  Swainsonia 
magnifca,  a  New  Holland  plant,  witb  racemes  of  pretty  bright  pink,  pea-like 
flowers.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  recommends 
it  for  planting  against  the  pillars  or  trellis  of  a  cool  <rri'fnliouse,  or  for  cuUiration 
as  a  specimen  j)lant.  When  the  seeds  arc  bowu  after  hiiviug  been  kept  any 
eonrioerable  bme,  they  ahould  previooaly  be  soaked  slightly  in  warm  water. 
For  raising  the  seedlings,  the  heat  of  a  stove  or  slight  hotbed  is  requisitf  ;  and 
in  potting  off,  the  most  ftuitablc  soil  to  use  is  equal  ports  of  loam  and  fibroua 
peat,  with  a  good  propoitica  of  silver  sand. 

The  second  plate  has  for  its  subject  Messrs*  B.  G.  Henderson's  new  variety 
of  Clianthus  Dampiert;  and  the  third  is  a  roprospntatioii  of  three  of  Mr.  Bull's 
Italian  Striped  Verbenat^  of  which  the  editor  justly  remarks,  "that  it  is  not 
likely  that  auoh  flowers  will  be  servioeable  as  bedding  plants ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
two-eoloured  flowers,  even  those  where  only  the  eye  is  of  a  different  colour,  do 
not  succeed  so  well  ns  those  which  are  sclf-culourcd,  or  nearly  s*o  ;  "  but  for 
exhibition,  and  in  contrast  with  the  self-coloured  varieties,  they  will  be  found, 
he  imagines,  wry  tisefol.  The  varieties  flgnred  are  BmhHJuI^  white,  blotehed, 
flaked,  and  striped  with  purple ;  Carnation^  white,  flaked  with  deep  crimson, 
and  striped  with  rose;  and  Fascination,  white,  striped  and  blotched  with  dark 
crimson,  and  striped  with  violet-ruse  and  carmine. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  representation  of  Primula  cnrtusoides  amcena  alba^  one 
of  the  pretty  varieties  sent  home  from  Japan  by  Mr.  .T.  G.  Veitch.  The  flowor.s 
are  white,  but,  being  somewhat  pendulous,  also  display  the  mageuta>ooloured 
back  of  the  petals. 

In  the  February  Number  the  first  plate  is  a  representation  of  the  common 
Aucula  in  fruit;  the  second,  Vprhena  Really  Blue,  m:\x\c\i  it  i.s  believed  will 
auppiy  the  long-felt  want  of  a  truly  blue  Verbena  for  bedding-purposes. 

(^r^taiUhemmM  lona  and  /oAn  S!sttir  are  the  sutajeets  <^  the  third  plate. 
The  former  is  a  beautiful  golden-coloured  flower  ;  the  latter  a  large  finely- 
incurved  orange  flower,  the  "petals"  baeked  with  Indian  red.  Cahnthe 
Veitchiif  obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy,  from  Limatodes  rosea  fertilii$ed  with 
Calanthe  Tesdta»  and  now  tolerably  wall  known,  is  the  subject  of  the  flrartb 
plale. 
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Ro^AI.    HOBTICULTUUAL    SOCTETY.   ITjO 

uonuol  general  ine«ting  was  held  on  the  13th 
of  Februan,',  when  hi*  Oraco  the  Duke  of 
Buoctoiich.  "t]w  President,  look  the  diau:  at 
S  HM.  tba  ttsttal  fbmalitles  having  been 
•mo  through,  Mr.  Robert  Fortiuio  and  l^fr 
r.  B.  Booth  wet«  appointed  totutineerd  of 


the  ballot  for  tho  election  of  new  memheis  of 
Council  and  offirora  lor  the  ensuing  year. 
Whilst  the  ballot  was  being  proccodra  with, 
W.  Wilaon  Saunders,  Ea^.,  tha  SecrBtoiy* 
read  i3ti»  rapoti  of  the  Comidl  ftr  tiie  yaar 

Xlie  following  were  the  principal  points 
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toacbed  npoa  in  tho  rop<»t : — Tho  number  of 
FUloWB  of  the  Society  hat  increased  during 
the  pait  year,  and  the  amount  of  their  8ub> 
■criptioiui  in  a  atill  irrciator  ratio,  owing  to 
their  deeirc  to  .'ivaii  tLemsflvos  of  the  :i<uli- 
tional  privileges  attached  to  the  fuur-guinca 
nwnbership.  Regret  is  then  eiXpies»ed  at  the 
lOM  which  the  Society  has  cxperienood  by 
the  decease  of  three  men  of  such  eminent 
horticultural  att-iinmcnts  as  Dr.  T.iniilLV, 
Sir  WUli.am  Ilookar,  and  Sir  Joseph  I'luttou ; 
•ad  tbo  Council  propose  to  R'<  uru  the  co- 
operation of  GoTemment,  and  of  bodies  pur- 
suing branches  of  science  coDaleral  with 
hortaculhiix',  in  obtainin^'  a  lift-sized  group. 
Satisfaction  m  t>xpre8scd  at  tho  improvement 
in  the  reci-ipl.^  from  exhibitions ;  and  the 
reaolt,  it  is  belieT«d»  tandt  to  show  t**** 
and  fireqnent  exhilmvnia  an  more  oondudTe 
to  hortirultunil  progress,  and  Icsis  likely  to 
cause  pecuniary  loes,  than  the  large  exhibi- 
tions of  past  years.  The  Cuuncil,  therefore, 
conadicc  ttutt  there  ahould  b«  only  one  great 
Bmunil  eidubttion,  and  that  thit  thonld  he 
hold  in  tho  end  of  May  (tr  Lt  i^inning  of  June. 
The  number  of  entrances  to  the  gardens  at 
Keiudngton  have  shown  a  considerable  in- 
ereiM  voxing  the  last  year,  being  23l,69d,  ac 
■Ipunat  185,m  in  1864,  and  115,521  in  1863. 
These  numbers  are  rxi  luf^ive  of  \]\>:  a JmI«sions 
on  the  anniversary  ol  the  Princt'  C'  liis.irt'n 
birthday,  when,  last  year,  moro  than  1_".»,000 
penooa  entered  the  gardens.  Tho  Council,  in 
mferanoe  to  tho  Frait  and  Floral  Commit- 
tees, report  that  the  mortincr??  of  the-<ii  lnnlii's 
hjivo  been  numerous  and  \\  Al  atti  rukij,  that 
th<-  suKji  ;  l.s  aiijuflicaU'd  on  have  Ix  t  ri  many 
and  important,  and  that  triala  of  be  tding 
plants  and  Peas  have  been  owned  out  by 
them.  Tho  Tuesday  meetings  are  next  referred 
to,  iin  l  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  compare 
unworthily  with  the  ohl  Regent  Street  meet- 
ings, either  in  the  buauty  of  tho  objects 
Mmibited  or  the  numbers  present,  and  steps 
tie  to  be  taken  to  make  tl^n  better  known 
to  tho  Fellows.  Tho  Saturday  shows  and  pro- 
menades have  piovnl  very  attractive,  and  tli" 
•♦^ifndpinf"  at  the  gardens  on  tho«o  days  has 
htm  gnatly  incroosod  in.  <  on<;<'<iucnce ;  tho 
atMfo  nnmber  of  riiiuns  on  the  Saturdays 
during  the  mmA  of  May,  1866,  being  2000, 
whilst  in  th*"^  jiri  rt'ding  year,  heforo  the  insti- 
tution of  the  show  and  pruutcnude,  it  was  lesn 
than  400.  The  next  point  is  that  ihe  produce 
of  Chitwidcbas  not  yielded  eo  greM  «  retnra 
M  WM  expeetod,  owing  to  tte  milvre  of  tike 
Strawberry  crap,  and  the  general  abundance  of 
uthcr  fruilB,  and  consequent  low  prices.  The 
number  of  yisitors  to  the  Chiawick  garden 
dQCing  the  jMit  year  waa  4676,  of  whom 
1806  wwre  Fetkrara.  1680  padrata  of  trvdi- 
tret-  cuttings  and  '!TC,88t  packets  of  flower 
ttud  vegetable  seedjs  have  been  distributed 
among  tho  Fellow.",  and  626-5  plants  by  ballot. 
The  progreaa  nuido  in  the  oomplvtion  and 
deooiraioa  <tf  tiiestniotareiin  fhegtrdan  al 


South  Kensingion  is  then  adverted  to ;  then 
the  arrangements  for  the  coming  seaiOl,  ift 
which  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  uniting  science  and  art.  The 
lu  v.  M.  J.  liorki  ]<  y  Im,-,  been  appointed 
botanical  adviser  (o  the  Society,  and  with  him 
have  lit^n  united  two  practical  honiettltariila 
— Dr.  Ho?g  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  one  endnent 
in  pomology,  the  other  in  floricidturo,  wiUl 
the  view  of  carrying  to  practical  r.^nclusioos 
the  ideas  evolved  by  the  expcfruueats  at 
Chiswick,  through  the  labours  of  tho  Fruntt 
and  Fkrul  Committeea,  and  by  the  show*. 
The  three  gentlemen  above<iiamed  are  to 
euiH  tnIno  thr-  ii]>' nit  inns,  io  conduct  the  ex- 
p<  rinii  iils,  und  to  wutcb  on  and  rvpoit  fur  the 
Society  the  C  'mmittee  meetings  and  shom. 
Dr.  liogg  and  Mr.  Moore  ate  likowiae  to  aK- 
amine  candidates  for  certiflcatee  and  dipUwiaa 
in  ihcoretiofil  arid  pracfirul  ^'ardcning,  and  to 
ad\-i8o  on  the  iustrucliuu  of  yuung  gardeners 
at  Chiswiek.  By  theso  arrangements  the 
Council  hopo  to  etfect  two  important  objeoti— 
first,  to  spread  a  Imowlcdge  of  what  ii  being 
done  both  by  tlic  Society  and  by  liortirulturiits 
gtnorallv,  ao  that  a  system  may  W  worked  oul 
by  which  the  tield  of  labour  may  be  parti- 
tioned anwmg  horticultarista,  and  experiaientB 
be  Btiggeiitea  to  them ;  aeoondly,  to  procure 
the  instrui  tion,  cither  at  Chiswick  or  by  in- 
duci  niunts  )u  Id  out  to  succeesful  competitors 
ut  the  examinations,  of  as  many  a;:  ]M>!s.sihle  of 
the  riaing  generation  of  gardenexs  in  those 
procoaaea  and  methods  which  are  Ulidy  to 
lead  t)  successful  results.  In  fonie  such 
manner  only  can  a  suUirieut  nuinljer  of  facta 
he  lirniicht  tofcethcr  f'>r  arriving;  at  wife 
generalinations  on  tho  edects  of  porticulax 
modes  of  treatment  on  vegetable  ub.  Thm 
remainder  of  tho  report  has  reference  to  ar- 
rangements for  admission;  to  those  with  the 
Commit  tec  of  ManaccToent  of  the  Inter- 
uatiouai  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress; 
to  the  erection  of  a  apacious  hall,  capable  Of 
holding  6000  pewCM,  which  it  is  in  oanteia> 
plation  to  erect  on  the  vacant  space  between 
the  conservatory  and  tlie  Gn  at  cstem  Koad; 
to  Mr.  Weir ;  and,  histly,  tu  the  spooial  priaea 
offered  by  mcmbur^,  wfa^ch  are  to  be  competed 
Ibr  on  tlie  14th  of  Jane,  and  not  on  the  ooot^ 
non  of  the  IntematioBal,  aa  erroneously  stated 
in  I  ur  last  iKsuc.  A  prixe  of  ten  guineas  ia 
also  announced  for  the  best  essay  on  the  growth 
of  tnfiiml  fruits,  a  sutgoct  whuli  ia  mom  «ap 
gaging  much  attention. 

Afier  tike  report  had  been  read  the  C^th^ 
man  annnuriced  the  result  of  the  halloli  TIM  , 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  been  elected 
President;  O.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.1LS., 
Treasurer ;  and  Lieat.-Col  Soott,  BJL,  S»* 
cretary,  for  the  ensuing  year;  that  TiaMMl 
Sandon,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P., 
and  Sigismund  Kucker,  E.Hq.,  liad  been  elected 
new  members  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  J.  J. 
Bhuufy,  Eaa^  J.  Kalk,  £14.,  M.P.,  and  M^or 
Tnvw  GbntiiaTetiring  miBbva  ia 
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fonnity  with  the  churfrr;  G.  F.  Wflaon,  Esq., 
Lieut.-CoL  Scott,  and  Henry  Colo,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Expenses  Committeemen ;  and  J.  Nicholson, 
Joowthm  CJarkfl.  and  E.  Hudson*  Stq^t 
Avditon. 

Tho  adoption  of  the  report  ■was  then  movrKl 
by  Sir  A.  Scott  Watigh,  who  expressed  hia 
satisfaction  with  it,  wiUi  the  imiirovcmmts 
effected  in  the  ^rdens,  and  with  the  extea- 
of  the  privileges  of  die  membfln;  and 
the  regret  which  he,  in  common  with  other 
Follows  of  the  Society,  folt  at  tho  loss  of  threo 
such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Lindlcy,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  and  Sir  Joseph  Poxton.  He  observed 
witb  sadafiMtloii  fhat  part  of  the  lepoit  in 
which  tho  Council  expressed  their  intentioil 
of  crying  out  horticultural  cxpcrimeutji. 

Some  queAtions  wore  then  put  by  Mr. 
Neville  Granville  relative  to  the  admiiaion  of 
FeOowB  during  the  International  Exhibitnnu 
and  it  Ti:ivinir  ^nf  n  explained  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
tho  Lliuiru.aii  lli.it.  the  Fellinvs  woiild  have 
fi-L'O  ailmisaion  to  tbut  exhibition  on  thu  steond 
day,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  tho  ar- 
langement  and  judging  of  the  pkmta  and 
fruits  was  guint,'  on,  to  those  portions  of  it 
in  tho  Society's  grounths,  Mr.  Grenvillc  ci- 
prcsscd  himself  satisfied.  Tho  motion  fur  the 
adoption  of  the  report  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
BlraJdna,  ira*  then  pot  to  the  meeting;  and 
carried  unnnimously. 

The  valiutioii  of  the  Soeioty's  stock  by 
Mes.srs.  Lee  and  I'arkcr,  wan  noxt  reported  i 
to  be — Kensington,  £3783  11*.  6<^. ;  Ohiswick, 
£S201 15*.— or  altogether  £.09S6  6s.  6d. 

Some  discu.ssion  afterwards  took  place  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  thrwpenny  udmissions 
during  thoiH;  months  wlien  the  Fellows  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  town.  Colonel 
Ghalloner  considered  that  such  a  rate  of 
admission  lowered  tho  Society  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  suggested  that  it  woiUd  he 
better  to  throw  the  garden  opon  ftx  e  on  cei  tain 
days.  Mr.  Edgar  Bownng  said  that  as  the 
eitMe^  which  the  Society  neld  on  most  ad- 
TiDtaipeoiM  terms,  form^  part  of  that  pur- 
diaaed  with  the  ptococda  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  it  was  in  oiu'  senst^  public  property  ; 
and  tiiat  therefore  tho  general  pubUc  should 
have  some  privilege  in  respect  to  it,  either  by 
&oilities  for  admission  at  certain  tunee,  or  by 
having  free  days.  For  himself  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  the  latter  course  preff  niblc. 
Several  Fellows  having  expressed  their  upiu- 
ioDB  onttkia  subject,  and  a  motion  that  Monday 
abotild  1m  a  ficee  day  during  August  and  Sep* 
tnmher  having  been  made  and  withdrawn,  it 
was  iiUiinaftTv  iigrecd  that  the  Tiest  course 
would  bo  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Council  to 
decide  upon.  Some  questions  having  been  put 
aa  to  the  pivileges  of  the  FeUowa.  and  the 
Chaiman  having  promised  ^t  if  there  was 
any  obectirity  ;ts  to  thciie  it  should  I  I  nju  le 
clear,  the  mmeling  closed  with  the  cuetomarj' 
vote  of  thanks. 
One  fact  worth  nooidiDg  aa  indifiatiTe  of 


the  increasing  proeperity  of  the  Society 
that  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  20th,  no  less 
than  thirty  new  memhen  woe  dected ;  and 
now  that  the  Comuil  have  ihown  thatr  aaidafer 
to  do  all  in  Iheb  power  to  extend  the  flodety'li 
sphere  of  usefdlnets,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  yet  greater  i»hare  of 
encouragement. 

InmUCAtlOXAL  HoKnCOUVBAIi  EXXIM' 

Tioir  AKD  BoTAHtcaL  CowoBBSB. — Owing  to 

Dr.  Scemann's  having  to  proceed  on  a  misHion 
to  Central  America,  he  has  been  uudcr  the  ne- 
cessity of  resigning  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
ConyaaMttidl>r.  Maaton  haa  heoi  appointed 
to  that  emoe. 

LoKOBviTY  OF  Trebs. — The  Wa,shington 
Bhn,  at  Cambridge,  is  supposed  to  bo  upwards 
of  140  yoars  old,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
oelehiated  Whitfield  MMohed  under  its  shade 
in  the  year  1744.  The  Aspinwall  Elm,  at 
Brookline,  is  known  from  historical  d.ita  to  bo 
two  hundred  ytars  old.   The  guat  Elm  on 
Boston  Common  is  believed  to  be  of  about 
the  sane  age.   Now,  of  these  trees,  the  first 
meaBures  14  Ibet  in  girth,  at  4  feet  from  the 
p:roiuiH  ;  the  second  mensurts  17  fi  <H,  at  5  feet 
IVom  the  groimd  ;  and  the  third,  1 6  \  foot,  at  tho 
same  height.  There  is  a  remarkable;  Lime  tree 
at  Keoatadty  Wurtembcrg,  which  was  so  noted 
in  the  ISth  century  aa  to  be  called  "  Tho  Qreat 
Linden."  An  old  poem,  dated  140S,  mentions 
that  "  bc^fore  the  gale  of  the  city  of  Kcustadt, 
rises  a  Linden,  wEow  branches  are  sustained 
by  sixty-seven  columns."    These  columns 
wore  pillars  of  stooe,  set  up  to  support  the 
immen.se  bran{he9,  one  of  which  ixtended 
horizontiilly  more  than  100  feet.    Its  age  ia 
computed  at  about  S2()  years.  Tho  celebrated 
Tortworth  Chestnut  is  probably  the  oldest 
and  largest  tree  in  England.    In  the  reign  of 
iStejdion,  whic  h  he^an  11 35,  it  was  remamhle 
for  iu  size.  It  ia  now  55  feet  in  girth,  at  6  feat 
from  the  g^round,  and  i.s  dimbtlesa  1000  yeaiB 
old.    One  of  the  oldest  Oaks  in  EngUuid  IS 
tho  PariJaonent  Oak,  in  Clif^tono  Park,  so 
called  from  a  Parliament  held  under  it  hj 
Edward  I.,  in  1290.    Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  in  ii''  n  i    Oak  near  Cozes,  in  France, 
yo  feet  in  circumfereneo  at  the  ground,  out  of 
whoso  hollow  centre  a  room  10  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  9  feet  high  has  been  cat  out?  Itia 
put  down  at  1500  years  from  the  aoom.  Tie 
Olive  tree  attains  a  great  age.  OaC^latalT 
cut  down  in  the  suViurbs  oi  N  ice,  Italy,  ahoww 
nearly  1000  years  —  (-  /  ma-ican  Smrtmlturut.) 

Bbxabbablb  Fio  Tbbks.— In  a  recent 
Number  of  the  ♦*  Journal  of  Hotticulture*' 
^fr.  D  ;  1,  n  gives  an  acount  of  some  remark- 
I'ig  trees  at  St.  John's,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Tho  property,  until  lately,  belonged 
to  tile  Simeon  family,  and  the  gaideser  waa 
Kr.  John  Lawrence,  of  whose  deoeaae  and 
long  and  faitliful  sers-ice  a  notico  appeared  in 
our  volume  for  1865.  La^t  autumn  the  eround 
was  sold  tot  huilding-purposes,  and  there  is 
therafiue  evety  prohaMity  that  the  tnca  will 
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be  cut  down.  There  are  twenty -six  or  twenty- 
eight  of  thMB,  lialf  of  which  are  growing  on 
ft  ti«Uii  ovtr  ft  mlk,  tbe  ivinaiftdar  are  on 
inUi.  Hie  largeit  two  wen  originally 
inilied  againat  n  waU,  but  bad  for  many 
jeen  been  allowed  to  gruw  at  freedom,  and 
almoet  without  pruning.  The  stem  of  the 
lameir  of  the  two,  befoie  diriding,  meuiim 
4|  »ft  in  eiremnferenoe ;  and  its  tlveelnftnehee 
2  feet  2  inohos,  1  foot  9  inclies,  and  2  feet  round. 
The  other  trco  has  three  bt&niB,  rOBpoctivoly 
2  feet  6  inches,  3  feet,  and  3  foet  4  inches  in 
einmmieranoe.  Xh«ff  ftlwagn  ptodnoed  ftbun- 
dftnt  crape. 

Kkw  Gakdens. — According  to  the  annual 
report,  the  total  number  of  rintora  to  these 
gvdens  during  the  past  year  hae  been  629,24 1 ; 
260,040  on  Sundays,  and  269,201  on  wi  ck 
days.  Among  alterations  and  improvements 
are  the  conversion  of  the  old  Yictoria-house 
into  a  house  to  be  devoted  to  th^  display  of  a 
■aleGtion  of  economic  plants;  and  the  whole  of 
tiie  collection  of  Palms  in  tbe  Palm-houae, 
M  well  as  the  succulents,  bare  been  repotted. 
Tbe  acquisition  to  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
Lindlcy's  collection  of  Orchidia  coaaiating  ot 
3000  specimens,  and  of  Dr.  Burrhcll's  iSootb 
African  and  fijouth  Am«rS«»»»i  berbMriwn  is 
also  announced. 

PiioPAOATiNO  Obxanium.s. — According  to  a 
French  horticultural  aetial,  M.  Lierval  prac- 
tises the  fbllowing  mode  of  propagation :  On 
a  shelf  imme<3Iately  over  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  which  cm  be  maintaincni  at  from  .50'  to 
65  ,  is  plated  a  bed  of  moss  about  2  inches  in 
thickneas,  and  over  this  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  of  very  light  soil.  About  the  beginning 
of  Fpbruary  the  st^^re  plants  are  started  to  fur- 
nish cottinRS,  and  ay  soon  an  the  buds  have 
pushed  a  little  they  are  taken  off  M  itli  a  small  | 
piece  of  the  shoot,  and  placed  on  the  bed  on  i 
the  shelf,  just  putting  them  a  little  way  intu 
the  soil  to  give  them  a  hold.  The  soil  ifl  then 
kept  constantly  moist,  and  in  five  or  si.x  days 
roots,  urv  emitted.  The  cuttings  are  tlien 
potted  in  ismall  pots,  placed  close  to  the  glass 
on  a  hotbed,  repotted  as  moii  as  they  nave 
filled  their  pota  with         and  nplMad  on 

Obitoavt. 

Da.  Peter  T.exn^,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Potsdam,  one  of  tbe  beat  of  the 
Qaraiia  landaeape  gatdeMzii  died  them  cm 


the  23rd  of  January,  aged  76.  The  Eoyai 
gardens,  and  the  public  walks  and  gardens  of 
Berlin,  were  indeDted  to  his  akiU  fiir  mnoh  of 
their  beauty. 

Mu.  .T(isiirA  M.^-ioR.  —  We  find  in  the 
"Journal  of  ilortnulture "  the  following 
tribute  to  Mr.  Joshua  Major,  tbe  wdl-knowii 
landscape  gardener,  of  Knowithone,  imr 
Leeds.  The  deceased  gentlenaa  held  a  pmo- 
njinent  position  in  his  profession,  and  was  the 
author  of  evvural  valuable  works.  In  1829 
bo  published  a  work  entitled.  "  A  Treatiee  on 
Insects  Moat  PMTalent  on  Fmit  Tieea;"  in 
1852,  "lliellieoryaiidFmettoeof  LMutaoape 
Gardening,"  an  iinportint  work,  which  met 
with  high  and  des«3rved  encomiums  from  the 
public  press ;  and  in  1861.  with  the  assi!<tanco 
of  hia  MU,  who  soooeedi  him,  "  The  Ladieel' 
Asfliitant  is  the  Fonnatfon  of  their  Flower 
Gardens,"  a  work  designed  expressly  to  meet 
the  prevaib'ng  taste  for  the  bedding-out  or 
grouping  style.  He  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Qaxdener's  Magazine,"  under 
tbe  ooadtiolonhip  of  tiiat  eminent  man,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jyoudon,  '.vbn  highly  appreciated  hia 
plan.s  and  papers  '..n  Luidscapc  gardening  and 
other  subjects.  ITe  delighted  in  works  of 
philanthropy.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  flnt  Snnday  school  in  Leeda^  of  wUch  be 
was  superintendent  for  many  years;  and  all 
reiiKiou-s  and  cluiritablo  institutions  he  took 
great  interest  in  and  actively  promoted.  His 
personal  ^ualiticfl  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  of  a  cheerfiil  diiqiweition,  simple  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  impressed  all  who  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  as  being  a 
thorouKhly  kind-hearted  and  estiii'.aM  '  man. 
Ho  was  highly  appreciated  by  hit*  workmen; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  six  of  them  aerred 
him  fifty,  forty-two,  forty,  thirty-two,  twenty- 
nine,  and  twenty  years  i-capectively.  After 
upwards  of  L  lii  :.  rentury  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  rarely 
equalled,  he  died  on  tho  26lih  of  Jaaiiaiy,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  79  years. 

Ma.  ItoHEa-t  OSBOH.N. — It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  have  to  record  tho  decease  of 
thu  gentleman,  ao  kox  the  eenior  partner  of 
the  well-kDown  fiim  of  Oshom  ft  Soni,  of  the 

Fulham  Nurseries,  which  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  23rd  of  February,  He  was  in  his 
84th  year,  and  was  highly  respected  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  hia 
long  career. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


nOTB  im  OnCBII>-BOU8Bft> 

<Sltoe».— Allow  the  heat  to  infli«aie  gradu- 
ally; niln-iit  nir  freely  in  favourable  weather. 
Plants  which  have  bloomed  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  and  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
houM.  fiftati  which        to  show  ligna  of 


growth  should  be  repotted  if  neoesaary.  At 
tend  to  previoue  dirMtions  respecting  insects. 
On  —As  tho  principal  part  of  these  will 
now  bo  growing,  and  as  light  and  solar  beat 
are  daily  increasing,  the  tonperature  mar 
aaiUj  be  ifttied  ft  Aw  d^giMi  flB  dajf. 
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To  nrnny  kind*  ahading  will  soon  be  nec«Mary, 
and  such  ahould  be  Mi  ia  wmHiw  fox  vdng 
directly  the  pUnta  mow  indioadtNu  of  ■aifer- 

ing  fmrn  CXO«b«  of  li^;}it.  Atttinl  tn  [>rf.  imis 
dinction*  rcapecting  polUD>;  ur  re-i!:.--'iTiL,', 
wbioh  should  ftlwrnyapncedo  tho  ww  gt  wth. 
Haoy  knuii,  hamvntt  will  firMn  tima  to  Umfl 
reqaire  mndaiii^  wid  tho  addttioii  of  fMh 
miiU  riiil.  Da  ndt  pt  null  %v<it._T  t<>  I'l  lt,'.; 
about  tli«  uowl)-f<'rijH-<i  rooU,  or  rut  llity 
tMRmdly  will.  Inc.  lie  humidity  of  thu 
koaM  M  th*  daj«  leagtii^a.  Btmov*  planu 
in  VIoofB  to  » imer  hotue,  to  pitwrra  tlMBi 
from  Rpotttng.   Niglittaaivamtm  (<r,iimg 

10  or  lo  by  diiy. 

OHSniHOVgB. 

If  *  wiMd  eoUsotkn  ol  plaotn  is  grown, 
TBiDovetlM  Mftvoodad Idndi  to  one endof  the 

houBt',  ne  tlirr  will  rt'iytiir-  to  ho  kept  a  Ihilv 
warouiT  Lb^m  liardwuudtd  ^arts.  W'none  scjia- 
rate  houaoa  can  be  afTordod  each,  thoir  in  mii^o- 
aent  will  b«  naOB*  The  cultivator  muat 

hmr  in  niihi  tlitt  Oie  mooaHfbl  growth  of 
plants  flopon'ls  xptv  much  on  a  good  start ; 
uMd  as  the  geiK  nilit y  of  i^rt  enhrniso  plants  will 
now  be  comnicncin^;  Xo  ^ruw,  an  altuiidaneo 
of  both  light  and  air  ia  in  the  higheat  degreo 
jiCuiwi  J  to  onauro  a  alow,  steady,  and  pro- 
gressive arUon.  Not  only  muat  plants  be  kept 
iH  near  tht-  glasa  aa  circumatances  permit,  but 
th(3  gWiss  itdi'lf  tnu-Ht  Vtr  kc;!  cleun,  anil  l\  ery- 
thing  connected  with  the  maide  of  the  house 
in  the  same  state.  Wo  said  abova  •  lligbt 
diti'L-rence  should  be  made  in  the  mUMnment 
of  hard  and  aoftwooded  plants,  bat  wiu  both 
nothing  lik<  hurrying  shoiiM  be  iittemptod ; 
a  flhort-iointed  aturdy  habit  can  only  be 
ol>tain(3dby  the  means  above  pointed  out,  com* 
bined  with  patience.  Many  things  will  now 
require  repotting,  and  supposing  a  supply  of 
peat,  lt)am,  and  well  rotteJ  driod  cow  or  other 
oumure,  is  at  Imud,  it  may  take  place  as 
ooportaaity  offers;  speaking  in  general  terms, 
florous  pait  and  ^vec  laiia  are  the  principal- 
ingrediente  fitrluudwooded  pUuitt^umngmore 
^r  less  of  loam,  &c.,  for  firee-growincr  Kinds. 
As  some  plaats  require  pruning  back  at  this 
season,  allow  them  to  form  a  new  growth 
bafoce  shifting  them.  Let  eveityatteiitioii  be 
paid  in  pottingto  ftunottgh  drainage^  aa  maob 
of  tho  arfr-success  depends  on  this.  Camellias 
are  now  in  their  greatest  boAuty,  and  will  ro- 
qmre  rather  more  water  than  usual — mantiro 
watar  oooanonally.  As  pUnta  of  tbeao  and 
Chineaa  Anleas  go  oat  of  bloom,  plaoa  lliam 
in  a  cool  hon«p  to  r»>rruit  their  energies,  and 
to  enable  thrm  t^)  hi\'.ak  strongly.  Sow  Mig- 
nonette for  f'ui'i  t'.'v-iion.  Tuhcrosfa  should  now 
be  potted  in  light  rich  soil,  in  ii-nsiod.  pots, 
mawhm.  Uie  plants  are  up  a  few  inches  repot 
thpm.  Sow  Balsams,  C  M'ksi  rjmbg,  and  other 
tender  annualit  furstimnipr  display.  Cinerariaa. 
— Late-struck  plants  should  now  be  put  into 
tbair  blooming  p  'ttt;  these  will  succeed  those 
•  ttMoing  into  bloom.  Green  fly  ifill  give 
tomwe  tiiia  manth;  fiunigata  <m  thair 


firat  appearance,  or  the  miaeUaf  will  be  doaa. 
Saadtiaga  will  now  be  fast  coning  into  bloom. 
An  wilflMlp tomakathe  greenhouse  gay ;  bat 

in  *.I<M  limjtli osf  tubr  -a vod  for  another  season 
'jumparu  ximui  with  tiiu  best  already  out. 
Pelargotnmma. — March  ia  an  important  flMBlk 
with  thia  jf*"**f  Knwwjp^iq^iy  araai  ba  ptt^ 
ttenlarly  atltndad  to ;  aa  the  plaata  b^in  to 
f^row,  u[.liii3.  «»  will  make  thoir  appt-amnco,  and 
th^M.'  tuust  lie  kept  under.  Wattjiiug,  too,  at 
this  seaaun,  requires  more  than  ordinary  caaa 
and  jtidnmik  Aa  boi  little  wattr  ia  f^van 
during  Uie  doU  wiatar  OMJntht,  the  baDa  of 
oarth  bccomn  dry  and  hard  towards  tho  bottom 
of  the  soil ;  and  aa  the  genoral  st  ock  is  gtailed 
into  growth  at  this  scitson,  oaro  should  be 
takaa  tha^  when  watering  the  wmter  afaall 
peBatrataaioaghfhaballmrcaitlk.  IVainiBg 
thr  {.lanta  into  handsome  shapes,  as  thry  pro- 
;,'i<  ;oH.  should  be  attended  to,  tyinir  out  tht< 
side  >ho<,ifi,  and  arranging  them  gi  noraily 
according  to  tha  taatiuctioDa  givan  on  several 
previous  oacariom.  1  f  llie  rauage  haa  become 
at  all  dusty,  use  th  '  srrinKC  fn  •  ly  nntil  it  is 
clean.  Use  weak  liquid  innnurc  when  the 
pots  ha\  1'  >rni'  full  id'  roi»r<  ;  ^ive  plenty  of 
room,  light,  and  air.  Fancy  vaneiics  require 
much  the  aamc  treatment  as  the  other  kinds ; 
till-  warmeiteiid  of  thahouaeahonld  ba  aUottad 


to  thi in. 


rf)\SF.RV,\TOI(Y. 


This  will  now  be  at  the  height  of  its  beauty 
by  the  addition  to  the  oldilMry  et<^(  k  of  plants, 
of  forced  Rhododandrona,  Asaleaa,  Roses,  and 
other  hardy  shmbs,  buThs,  &c,  Allow  nothing 
to  detrael  from  the  interest  atta<;hingt<»  select 
showy  planta  in  the  shape  of  faded  or  withered 
blooma,  or  nagligenre  of  any  kind  :  amodante 
tvmpeTatare,  say  48°  or  50'  by  night,  inoraaa 
ing  8°  or  10"  by  day,  vhoald  be  maintaioed. 
liOt  the  ncecssary  wat<'rinf;  br  il  ine  early  in 
tho  morning,  that  the  hou^M  iiuy  beuome  dry 
and  enjoyable  by  the  forenoon.  Many  of  the 
beet  white  CaaoeUias  will  b«  soiled  if  oxpoaad 
to  daaap.  Watar  plants  growing  in  the  opan 


iMcik.  <mt  the  (took  «f  bedding  pbrnta* 
adaeting  such  -variatiaa  aa  will  raqwa  to  ba 

increased ;  remove  them  to  a  w<irmer  tcmpcrn- 
ture,  where  they  will  soon  push  young  shoots, 
which  will  .strike  freely.  Planta  not  required 
tor  propagation  should  hf>  hardened  off  without 
delay.  Keep  them  well  f^topped  badt,  to  fbrm 
bu»hy  plants  by  tho  time  they  art^  required 
for  planting  out.  Seo  to  the  coverings  nightly, 
a.s  till-  wi  iither  at  this  season  beiuj;  uncertain, 
one  nii?hl'.s  nei^loct  niay  poasibly  cause  mueli 
unneeessar)-  trouble,  rumigato  occasionally, 
and  look  well  after  mildew.  Annaala  layiiiad 
for  beddinK-purpoqcs  aboold  nowba  aown* 
Peas  shoau  ba  aown  in  pola  iat  tanJag  wt 
in  Msv. 


Timt  ia  bloom  nqniia  a  diy  tampenCnn^ 
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toiWii>ini»rt  fay  •  littl«  extra  beat,  in  order  | 
to  enable  thou  to  mt  wall  and  fiom  hmi- 
■ome  bonches.    65*  wBl  b*  a  good  average 

temperature,  but  Muscata  rcquin;  "0"  to  do 
them joBtice ;  aUi\>  the  i-h»ots  at  >  me  jaiut  above 
the  iMndhf  leaving  a  Icuder.  If  the  Vinee 
liave  bMB.  cut  bacik  aliortar  than  tlM  xaAar, 
tie  down  the  ahooti  neatly,  and  Ain  the 
"berritH  which  are  likely  to  swell,  aa  eoon  aa 
posaible  after  they  can  tiu  Mt-tn.  Keep  the  air 
of  the  houaea  humid,  by  syrinf^g  the  walla 

«ft4  l'lTT"g        '»*»*"g  TTMHtto*,  wtMiw  the, 

Qnpet  aia  awvIUBg  ■aa  «he  Vinei  tamldng. 

When  tho  weather  ia  mild,  give  air  freely, 
oaiag  more  cuutioii  when  culd  or  {roatty,  so  as 
to  avoid  exposing  the  foliage  to  chilling  cur- 
Bnli  of  air.  i'Mdkaa.^Ia  the  early  raaok> 
hoon,  diilrad  wbaa  Hm  froife  is  wk.  takiBg  dF 
n  ffw  of  tho  extra  boda  at  &  time  to  prevort 
giving  the  tri>cs  a  check  ;  Itjave  the  shixjts  in- 
tended to  form  tho  wood  for  next  yrar  >  i  my, 
ngularly  over  the  tree.  After  the  fruit  is 
Ml,  ^  *yrio|!»  ahottld  be  again  put  in  uaeon 
fire  mrim  np".  to  keep  the  foliage  clcjin  uml 
heullhy  ,  ujid  ui-j  air  of  the  house  may  be  kept 
moiutcr  than  when  the  trees  were  m  bloom. 
Water  the  inside  bord^  of  vinmea  and 
otlwr  forcing-housea.  Strawberries  in  bloom 
moat  be  kept  fully  exposed  to  light;  those 
awellin^  may  be  removed  to  more  heat,  to 
finish  'hi  :ii  oft';  supply  with  liquid  manoro, 
and  keep  down  gre«a  t\y  by  tjjimxo.  MtHam 
dbottld  now  be  ridged  out  on  a  nice  sweet 
bottom  heaL  Let  the  loam  be  free  from  dung, 
and  moderately  strong.  Keep  a  top  beat  of 
70°  or  thereabouts.  When  the  plant.  Ii  ivo 
started,  pinch  out  the  ends  of  the  ahovts,  when 
they  will  produce  laterals,  the  strongest  of 
wUoh  riunild  be  aeleeted  to  fill  tt«  frane. 
Ba  Bot  penint  tben  to  prordnoB  Ihat  tUl  tiiey 
have  a  good  stock  of  leaves.  Sow  for  sueoea- 
ftion.  (Mcuu^rt  should  receive  the  Bune 
treatment  aa  Melon«,  only  they  nqnin  a 
li^tar  «aL  A  moiat  heat  ii  aooaMvy  fttr 
both  iB  thflir  early  atagea.  iHiit  thoaa  in 
b'^nririL'  manure  wat<?r  and  top-dres«ings, 
and  mainuim  a  steady  bottom  heat  uf 
JPmf*  ihowing  fruit,  keep  dry.  Like  moat 
other  things,  a  dry  atmoenhere  causea  their 
bloocn  to  open  mere  fk«ely,  and  nenlts  in 
regtilar-HhiifKd  fruit;  water  tlietn  when  they 
are  dry  at  the  root,  and  keep  the  bottom  and 
top  heat  steady  ;  in  >n  Su  to  'J  5  for  the  former, 
and  from  60  to  m  for  the  latter,  with  air  a*. 
■D  opportunities.  The  yoimg  plants  wfll  mm 
require  shifting  inU)  hirj^cr  pots ;  use,  for  grow- 
ing them,  halt  rotten  turfy  loam,  tri  which 
may  be  added  a  little  soot  or  well  decomposed 
manure.  If  the  loam  is  tolerably  rich,  this 
will  not  be  necosaary;  plunge  in  a  brisk 
bottom  beat,  and  keep  rather  dose  till  they 
begin  to  grow ;  afterwards,  air  and  lip^ht  in 
abundance.  Keep  on  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans.  A  pit  planted  with  the  above  now 
wiU  produce  a  valuable  crop  in  April  and  May. 
Contmtie  making  Moahroom-beda  aocoadiag 


to  tha  inpply  expected.  Afford  air  freely,  to 
givo  «(do«r  and  flavour  to  Aq^axagtH  fandaf 


in 

KTTCHBK  OARnXN. 

With  the  advance  of  9rmg,  aomber  «f 
things  requiring  to  be  done  in  thift  depailaust 

daily  iiurf  a.'^<'s.  If  r.Ttr  previous  direct:  in=i 
for  trenching  and  woiking  the  land  have  been 
attended  to,  it  will  now  bo  in  good  order  tor 
sowing  Parsnips,  Ooiona,  and  a  Um  Oanoli; 
the  principal  crops  of  the  two  larmmr  ikaM 
be  i;ot  in  without  fle!ay.  Carr-'tt  in  dry  8oil« 
ore  apt  to  become  maggotty  la  itot  weather 
if  sown  too  stton.  Dwarf  Mammoth  and 
Champion  Peas  mav  now  be  aovm,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  tauer  MtmwiMa  lowaHa 
the  end  of  t'Ki"  month;  the  L«ng-pod  and 
Green  WintUxJi  Beans  should  likewise  l)o 
;  l  intod  to  suececd  the  Fm  ;ind  Mazagans. 
Plant  out,  aa  time  permits,  tho  early  and 
principal  cropa  of  Potatoes.  Avoid  Iht  tm  of 
fresh ,  rank  manures ;  but  where  mannre  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  well  decomposed,  and  add 
dry  ashes,  guano,  or  soot  n-i^  iiuxiliaries;  limei 
in  moderation,  on  some  ^ils  produces  Fota> 
toc»  of  excellent  quality.  Towards  the  mMUe 
of  the  month  transplant  from  tho  frames 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  to  warm  borders ; 
give  the  autumn-planted  cropH  a  good  hoeing, 
or  if  the  soil  is  very  firm,  slightly  dig  it  ot« 
with  a  fork.  Fresh  plantations  of  Kfanhn^ 
HoTBeradiah,  Sea-kale,  and  Artichokes  may 
now  be  planted  ;  as  the  above  are  to  remain 
in  the  same  j^Inre  f.ir  acme  years,  let  the 
ground  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  enriehed 
A  ith  mannre.  Spring-sown  vegetables  m 
frames  shotild  have  tho  saahM  tekon  off  em 
mild  daya,  to  gradually  haiden  them  far 
pricking  out.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages,  en- 
courage by  well  soaking,  in  mild  weather, 
with  liqnid  manure,  and  keeping  the  soil 
about  them  well  looaencd.  To  have  l4«bi  in 
perfection,  aow  thorn  on  «  dii^tbotlan  kM^ 
and  treat  thorn  Uko  Cdaty. 


Sanff  J^wi^The  pnudng  and  nailiag  of 

fruit  trees  should  now  Iw  brought  to  a  close 
without  delay.  lu  our  bust  NutnLer  we  recom- 
mended materials  to  be  aii]>lii'd  by  way  of 
ke4^png  tho  trew  from  blooming  till  aa  bta  a 
period  aa  poesible;  coverings  roost,  bowovw, 
be  remr  .  L  1  ,vhon  tho  flowers  open,  aa  full  ex- 
poKure  will  then  be  necc-sary  each  day,  replac- 
ing them  at  night.  The  above  supposoa  canvas 
or  netting  of  sc^oo  kind  to  bo  oaed ;  but  aa  tho 
spray  of  evergreen  treeaiaaometiioos  employed 
I  as  a  .sill  rt  ilute,  a  portion  must  be  removed  so 
I  as  lo  uduul  light  and  a'r  to  tho  blooms,  adding 
'  more  at  night,  shuuld  the  severity  of  the 
weather  ^mand  it.   Break  down  with  the 
I  garden  Ibrir,  the  groondrtnigb  dug  among  froifc 
I  bu9hc.>^,  and  -Ave  as  lidy  OH  OKonaiMO  to 
the  ground  as  p^jssible. 

FLOWBR  OAKDIX. 

INapaf  and  diMug 
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borders  for  summer  flowm  dioviUi  Im  at  once 
mooeeded  with.  Prepare  oompoifc  ^iMuired 
far  bedding  plants;  replant  and  divide  all 

kioda  of  l.L  rliriL-eous  planlH  as  early  in  the 
month  as  pos^tible.  Tigridias,  GladiobiB,  &c., 
dbould  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Gravel  walka  ahoald  be  swept  aad 
rolled  frequently  in  ilne  weather.  Lsvel 
down,  and  rakt-  over  pround  which  has  licen 
forked  up  duriug  winter,  to  eive  as  neat  an 
wpeKtKOce  as  possible  to  this  department. 
SoMem^  be  pLanted  even  up  to  the  end  of 
diAiiumra;  and  alOiottgli  we  beve  dene  this 
successfully  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May, 
ythen  the  weather  continued  open,  we  cannot 
recommend  planting  being  delayed  a  day 
longer  then  unBoeawT.  Wei^nld  sdvise 
that  onlrflie  wood  which  is  to  be  enlnely  re- 
moved oe  cut  out  at  present;  leavo  8hort<'n- 
ing  the  shoots  (iilways  to  m  oaUit  bud)  Uil  all 
chance  of  severe  frost  is  quite  over.  The 
directions  given  last  mouth  nepecting  pot 
Boaee  apply  equally  well  to  this. 

Aurieulaa. — These  will  require  moi%  inois- 
tua  now  that  they  ore  throwing  up  their 
tnum  of  blooin»  but  give  plenty  of  air. 
Cbver  carefully  durinj^  frosty  ni^»ht4 ;  being' 
in  e  growing  statti,  thuy  an;  much  more  likely 
to  be  injured  in  March  by  frost  than  at  any 
praviooa  ttme.  If  some  of  tho  varieties  appear 
to  bo  ffanming  up  their  bloom  too  earfr  for 
exhibition,  ren  \  -  ihtoa  shady  nnrthom 
aspect ;  this  will  utiord  a  better  bead  of  bloom 
at  any  given  time.  Clean  the  glii>^'!  if  it  has 
baooBO  dix^  from  coTering  up  during  winter. 
dtmdkm  amt  Fieatm.—^b»  soil  having  been 
prepared,  frri=^i  d,  well-turned,  and  kept  dry, 
and  the  pots  naving  Ixjen  washed,  pottinj^  for 
bloom  may  be  pro<  oedcd  with,  commencing 
with  strong-growing  varieties,  such  as  will 
lali^bad 


weather,  ^iidk  we  must  yet 

expect  to  cxpcripn<'e.  Two,  three,  and  somc'- 
timesfour  plant*  are  put  into  an  1 1  inch  pot— 
weprefer.three— and  aptirof  planlH  in  •  ;gb(- 
budk  potO.  In  potting,  press  the  ^ii  tirmiy 
with  the  hand.  Ptante  of  upright-growing 
kinds  require  socurin;^  at  the  timn  nf  potting, 
with  neat  small  deal  sticks,  or  the  chances 
arc  they  will  Builer  before  the  time  nrrives 
for  permanently  staking  them.  As  long  as 
tho  plants  remain  in  small  pots,  in  pits  or 
fram- s,  look  closely  Vi  watering  them:  their 
potii  being  full  of  root.s,  thry  Ronn  dry,  and  will 
suffer  considerably  from  the  March  winds  if 
this  ia  not  attended  to.  Those  who  have  a 
large  stodt,  which  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
pot  or  plant  out  for  bloominp,  would  do  well 
to  remove  their  plants  to  a  northern  aspect, 
reversing  the  frame?,  and  plunging  tho  pots, 
however  temporarily,  in  a»be8.  By  remaining 
in  a  warm,  southerly  aspect  at  this  season,  the 
plant"?  nrc  prnnntiirely  started  into  growth, 
and  their  bloom  much  weakened.  JtakHtw. 
—Oaring  fUa  month  prapagpting  the  SaUia 


win  be  at  its  height,  being  the  best  time  for  the 
general  stock,    ^ew  or  scarce  kinds  may  be 
continQed  to  be  increased  for  a  considerable 
time  later.    The  reason  we  prefer  plants  from 
cuttings  taken  in  this  month  is,  that  being  in 
good  time,  tiiey  do  not  require  foning  to 
make  them  Ibrward  enongh,  and  are  not  too 
earlv  to  beoome  stunted    Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  start  pot-roots  in  gentle  heat, 
moistening  them  onoe  a-day.    As  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  pushed  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  pot  them  into  four-inch  po's^  using  rich 
soil ;  draining  the  pots  wiib  a  little  coarse 
leafmoubl,  iu'^toad  of  broken  pots.  The  tuber 
should  be  covered  with  soil,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  fill  the  pots  with  earth  above 
an  inch  from  the  rini»  as  the  tubers  increase  in 
rise  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  water  them 
unless  tbii  hua  been  attended  t  > — the  water 
runs  away  instead  of  into  the  soil.  'Hiooe 
who  can  afford  room  for  potthnf  off  thoir 
seedlings  into  single  pots  when  Vf^  may  sow 
seed  thlfl  month;  ifnot,ithad  bnlerbie  de- 
ferred till  April.    A  strong  moist  heet  is  best 
for  raising  it.    Fuahtia*. — The  first-struck 
young  plants  should  now  bo  pushed  along^ 
repotting  them  into  five  or  six-inch  pots,- 
uaing  light  rich  soiL   Fnehrios,  as  grown 
generally,  an;  too  thin  of  shoots,  and  too  tall ; 
close-growing  and  short-jointed  varieties  do 
well  as  pyramids,  grown  with  a  single  stem. 
Coarser-growing  kinds  should  be  stopped 
once,  tying  the  Uterala,  wbenlong  enough,  to 
form  a  ctmpact  bush  ;  gro^Ti  in  this  manner, 
they  will  be  found  much  more  effective.  Holly- 
hoekt — Harden  the  plants  well  this  month 
mrepantoiy  to  planting  them  out  in  April. 
Plants  struck  during  winter,  or  this  spring, 
should  have  a  good  shift  mtI  be  j)Iante<l  out 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  ririit  batch.  £>etfd- 
lings  may  be  planted  out  in  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  should  be  secured  from  slugs  or 
sttaHs.  FsNtMS.— Those  in  pots  shoida  be 
allowed  to  have  gf-ntle,  mild  showers ;  the 
frames  should  be  kept  ojMjn  as  mui  h  as  possible. 
Peg  out  the  shoots  as  the  plants  progress ; 
smalt  side  shoots  may  be  put  in  ao  cuttings. 
Any  stock  left  in  pots  shonld  be  turned  out 
into  beds.    If  a  few  plants  are  planted  in  a 
shaded  border  it  prolongs  the  bloom,  by  keep- 
ing t'lem  in  colour  during  the  month  of  Juno. 
Seedlings  wintered  m  pans  should  be  planted 
out.    Sow  autumn-saved  seed.    Fink*. — Top* 
dress  thi;  beds  with  a  mixture  of  half-rotten 
manure  and  half  good  rich  soil,  choo«ing  a  day 
when  the  beds  are  tolerably  dry  on  the  surface. 
If  any  plants  have  been  loosened  by  frost, 
press  them  firmly  into  the  soil  before  they  are 
top  dressed.    TV^i;)*.— Generally  f^eee  will 
now  he  above  ground,  and  will  require  care 
inprotertingthenidurinp:  fn  -ls,  cutting  winds, 
or  hail;  on  all  other  occasions  kocp  them  open. 
Mat^,  uL  Lit  canvas,  or  what  is  better  than 
either,  frigi-domo,  makes  a  ^[ood  covering 
during  winter,  or  at  night  duxug  the  spring 
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aLADIOLirS  OUB  LITTLE  LUCY. 

WITH  AK  XLLUSTRATIOK. 

Tnis  Is  Olio  of  the  iKautifiil  varieties  of  Gladiolus  M-hiVh  luive  brrn  raised 
by  Mr.  Standisli.  of  Ascot.  It  is  due  to  thv  succchsful  eiforts  of  Mr.  Standish 
to  state  that  he  has  contributed  very  Unholy  to  the  improvement  manifested 
among  these  ahowy  populsur  flowers.  He  has,  indeed,  M  revpects  the  status 
Kn-^rish-raist  il  v  iripties,  placed  them  quite  on  an  equality  witli  those  of  eon- 
tineutal  origin,  and  what  M.  Souchet'a  Gladioli  arc  amongst  tho««e  raided  in 
Fisneet  Vx,  Standisk's  norelties  are  amongst  thooe  of  English  parentage. 
Indeed,  we  question  if  some  of  his  flowers — that  named  John  Standish,  for  ex- 
ample, now  unfortunately  lost  to  cultivators— have  ever  been  equalled  in  those 
characteristics  which  mark  high  quality  in  the  flowcre. 

The  TBiiety  we  now  figure,  by  a  process  which  scarcely  does  it  justice,  bae 
already  won  a  position  for  it^^ielf  in  tlie  ranks  of  floriculture.  It  was  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Ckimmittee  on  the  27th  of  September,  18G4,  and  on 
that  occasion  won  a  first-class  certificate.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting  re- 
lerzed  to,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  tertm  : — A  vcr)  fine  and  novel 
variety,  of  a  ro?tT  magenta  colour,  striped  and  f-plashid  witli  wliitc;  the  lip  seg- 
ments feathered  with  purple.  It  will  be  ^uite  an  acquisition  among  these 
sbowy  antnnm  flowers."  This  brief  description  we  endovse. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  respecting  the  diseases  and  culture  of 
Gladioli,  hoth  in  our  own  pages  and  those  of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  need 
not  enlarge  on  these  points.  We  would,  however,  refer  niquiring  readers  to 
several  eommunieatUNis  relatii^  to  the  choice  of  varieties,  which  have  recently 
appeared  In  the  pa^es  of  the  Garchners'  C/ironicIc,  and  we  quite  concur  in  the 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  writers  referred  to — himself  a  well-known  grower 
and  exhibitor— namely,  that  a  ^ireat  and  numifest  advance  has  of  late  years 
been  made  in  the  vanetieB  sabmitted  to  ita  approval  of  the  pnblie. 


THE  CHINESE  PBIMULA. 

I  MAT  sapplement  to  what  I  stated  hut  month  under  this  headingr,  that  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  KensInf,'ton  on  the  20th  ult.,  a 
group  of  flowers  was  produced  by  Messrs.  \Vindcbauk  \  Kingsbury,  of  South- 
ampton. One  thing  was  very  apparent — that  with  depth  of  colour  in  the  double 
flowers,  there  was  also  combined  great  strength  of  constitution,  judging  from 
the  robustness  and  vigour  of  the  j^lr.nts.  I  note  this  fact,  because  in  the  pve- 
vious  paper  I  hazarded  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  was  the  case. 

I  find,  also,  that  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kbgsbuiy  have  not  as  yet  snoeeeded 
in  producing  double  flowen  from  the  Fern-leaved  varieties.  When  prepazmg 
the  previous  paper,  I  laboured  under  the  impression  that  they  had  done  SO. 
That  tbej  are  ou  the  high  road  to  this  desired  end  there  cau  be  no  doubt,  aa 
they  have  alrsady  seni'^ooble  flowers  that  are  highly  promising.  At  this 
mectiTipr,  however,  there  was  produced  from  the  f^nrrlea  of  W.  S.  Roots,  Esq., 
of  Kiugstoa-on-Thames,  a  double  variety  of  P.  fiUcifolia,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  a  light  pinkish  rose,  quite  double,  but  the  petals  were  edged  with  white, 
which  detracted  from  its  effecttveness.  Hov%'evcr,  it  denotes  that  dooble  varie- 
ties of  the  Fern-leaved  plants  are  to  be  obtained.  N  ot  only  is  it  true  of  the 
plants  of  P.  filicifolia,  that  the  colour  of  the  leaCaitalks  aii'ords  no  clue  to  the 
eolonr  of  the  flowen,  but  it  is  also  ehataeterislic  of  tfaa  atrain  of  the  ddsr 
kind  in  the  hands  «f  MsMn.  Winaehaiik  k  Ki^gihviy. 

VOL.  T.  m 
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A  description  of  some  of  the  varieties  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
oeeasion  referred  to  will  ao  doobt  be  aooeptable.    The  Fetn*l6aTed  varieties 

were  re})rcKcnted  by — 

P.  Jih'rifn/ia  nihra, — Very  deep  purplisli  crimson ;  flowers  very  largs,  boidy 
and  stout,  well  rimbnated;  foliage  stout  and  strong.    Very  fine. 

P.  JitieifoUa  kermesina.—'K  very  fine  form ;  of  ue  Primula  kenuflttBaootovr, 
and  of  grrator  depth  and  richness  than  is  usually  seen.  Stiff  and  vigorous  liabit. 

P^JiliciJ'olia  alba. — Large  bold  flowers;  pure  white,  changing  to  delicate 
fleih  with  ago  ;  centre  lemon,  with  brownish  orange  ring.  Very  free  bloomer, 
and  {^ood  habit. 

Of  their  old  strain  there  was — 

P.  striata  lilacina. — Light  flowers,  sufiused  and  eUghtlj  flaked  with  lilac, 
mbis  it  a  Tery  pretty  flower ;  the  blooaa  were  lujge*  and  the  foUagc  stout 
and  strong. 

Of  double  varieties  there  were  the  following : — 

Purittf. — Pure  white;  large  and  very  double  flowers,  lienmrkably  free 
bloomer;  habit  good.  A  fine  variety. 

Tlnhra, — Good  donble  floweis  of  a  deep  lilao  rose.  Yoyfree;  and  of  good 

habit. 

Delicata. — Palo  blush  flowers ;  large  and  very  double.  Strong  and  vin^oroos 
babit. 

Mttgnifiea.'^'BMj  pink.  Large  and  very  doable  flowm,  and  good  habit . 

Uuo. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  APPLE. 

The  Apple  is  one  of  the  most  widely  difluscd  and  valuable  of  fruit  trees, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  many  uses  of  its  fruit — a  fruit  which  may 
be  enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor,  and  from  J anuary  to  December.  Although  by 
some  it  has  been  no^rlocted  in  favour  of  more  showy  and  luscious  fruits,  yet  the 
number  of  those  who  justly  appreciate  its  value  is  very  great ;  but  owing  to  the 
nndtitade  of  varieties  wbidi  now  exist,  they  find  it  very  difllealt  to  make  a 
judicious  selection.  Af»  however,  experience  must  count  for  something,  I 
trust  that  the  result  of  my  ob^crsTitions  on  about  pixty  varietiea  will  not  be 
nnacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Flokist  and  Pomolooist. 

Ab  the  season  for  ^ntlxag  is  appnroaehing,  those  who  bave  old  or  woriUess 
fiort=5,  and  from  various  r^a'^nr<^  rnnrot  ^ct  a  Supply  of  young  trees,  Rbould  now 
be  on  the  look-out  to  secure  trratts  of  the  best  of  the  newer  varieties.  I  have 
found  the  following  exceedingly  good  and  useful,  and  saeb  as  must  please  the 


Desbebt. 

1.  Early  ITarvcst, 

2.  Cox's  Ornnc^e  Tippia. 
'.i.  Atik  ri'  Mn  M otheir  .Ajgils. 

4.  FcHHi's  Pippin. 

5.  Ribston  Pippin. 

6.  Cockle  Pippin. 

7.  St'arlet  Nonpareil. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12, 


Ktiimipr  rippin. 
■NVykcn  Pippin. 
(:iuy(2:nto  Pcsnnate. 
Goldon  Kusset. 
Boston  Ru88«t. 


7\IT(  HW. 


13. 
•14. 

15. 
*16. 

17. 


The  above  sorts  arc  well 
iboie  numbered  1,  2, 8,  B,  9, 


Lord  Sufficld. 
Cellini  Pippin. 
Cox's  Pomona. 
Goldon  Noble. 
Kentiiih  Fillbadnt 

18.  Mdre  de  Manage. 

19.  Hoarv  Morning. 
•20.  W  Ml  rn  Abbey  Seedling. 

21.  Yorkslnre  Grucning. 

22.  Boauty  of  Kent 
•23.  Dumefow's  Seedlii^ 
•24.  BoyalRuMet. 

worth  growing.  More  especialiy  can  I  speak  of 
15, 16«  20,    bM&g  mwdi  superior  to  most  nt  iko 
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older  kinds.  I  should  state  that  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  teble,  though  more  properly  adapted  for  the  kitchen. 

In  proTiding  for  a  supply  of  the  newer  sorts  for  the  fatare,  I  do  not  fisd  it 

advisable  to  eut  down  nil  the  old  trees  in  one  yenr,  thus  destroying  the  present 
sup^l^ ;  but  by  introducing  fresh  kinds  gradually  the  crop  is  not  materially 
dunuiieM* 

Apples,  I  may  observe,  were  very  abundant  in  the  south ;  and  I  think  they 
coloured  better  than  the)-  have  done  for  some  yenr?.  They  ripenrd  very  quickly, 
and  I  think  this  induced  some  of  us  to  gather  them  tuo  soon,  fur  they  have  not 
l»pt  so  well  generally  ns  in  former  years  when  thej  hare  bnog  longer. 

f^Awooa,  near  Sonikan^ien,  J.  C.  Hiac». 


liUiSES— THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I  AM  never  desirous  of  obtruding  my  observations  on  Roses,  or  on  an^  other 
oommodity  ;  but,  as  I  am  in  a  great  measure  respoQsible  for  the  Manettt  stock, 
or  vatiber  for  Koscs  on  it,  I  will  ask  leave  to  stand  up  once  more  in  its  defence. 
I  may  say,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  private  individual  in  En^^lund 
who  has  had  such  long  and  extensive  experience  of  lioscs  on  the  Manetti  as  I 
hove  had.  The  more  I  Inow  of  it,  the  more  I  like  it.  Nurserymen  propagate 
Roses  on  this  stock,  and  sell  put  annually ;  and  they  cannot  propagate  it  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  Roses  on  this  stock.  Few  of 
them,  I  believe,  have  any  **  continued  experience of  Roses  on  this  stock  ;  but 
I  can  wpetik  of  it  from  coatimied  experience  as  an  admirable  stoek,  whether  yon. 
view  it  per  st,  or  as  an  easy  and  certain  introduction  of  Roses  on  tlieir  own 
roots.  I  have  given  away  this  year  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Koses, 
chiefly  on  the  li^etti  stock,  most  of  whieh  ham  been  here  in  my  home,  dry, 
chalky  soil  for  eight  or  ten  years— some  for  a  longer  period.  I  bought  soma 
of  these  of  Mr.  Daviv,  of  Newbury,  and  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Blandford,  many 
years  ago.  They  went  through  the  terrible  Nviuter  of  1 600  unscathed.  The 
Briar  Hybrid  Perpetmite,  afanoet  to  a  totality,  died  out,  or  died  afterwards.  Of 
the  summer  Briar  Roses,  I  lost  hardly  any. 

As  "  A.  D.,"  in  the  last  Number  of  tiio  Flori-t  .v^'d  Pomologist,  solicits 
inioiiuation,  I  beg  to  Subscribe  this.  I  have  read  his  article  attentively.  1 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  he  has  wrongly  treated  Roses  on  this  stoek. 
He  has  given  the  reasons  of  his  failure.  I  must  observe  that  the  last  summer 
was  qtiite  an  es)eptionaI  one ;  the  earth  was  as  hot  as  a  iryin^pan — in  foot, 
without  abnndfloiee  of  water,  nothing  conld  live.  That  was  supphed  here ;  and 
I  never  had  a  more  prolonged  and  ^orious  Bdee  aeaton— from  the  14th  of  May 
to  the  frosts  of  winter,  six  months.  I  ask,  in  passing,  what  other  flower  wiU 
do  that  ? 

A..  D."  tpesJca  of  his  land  being  a  yellow  loam,  3  feet  deep.  I  enppose  it 

is  cither  c!ay  or  sandy  loam ;  in  either  case,  he  hud  no  business  to  fail  with 
Manetti  Roses,  or  Briar  Roses.  1  have  no  such  soil.  My  home  garden,  with  a 
west  aspect,  k  chalky,  shallow,  dry,  and  resting  on  a  dense  chalk,  that  reaehes 
pan^bfy  to  New  Zeidand,  My  north-east  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley — where  I  have  about  1200  Roses,  chiefly  on  Manetti,  some  of  which 
have  been  transferred  from  my  home  garden,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
there  fton  all  ages  up  to  ten  yeara— is  xieh,  fiiable,  blaekish  soil,  but  shallow,  and 
resting  on  a  gravel  substratum,  so  hard  tiiat  you  could  not  move  it  without  a 
pickaxe.  Indeed,  as  Manetti  Roses  require  to  be  covered  over  the  point  of 
tmiou,  and  as  the  soil  is  so  shallow,  I  am  obliged  to  put  a  covering  uf  black 
dung  over  the  gravel,  then  a  little  earth,  and  then  the  radios  id  the  ICanetti 
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note.  The  jplaat  If  itwn  tied  to^  a  stick,  end  the  trench,  &  sort  of  CUexy 
trench,  is  filled  up  alternately  widi  esrth  and  decayed  manure  (somettmes 
boxes  are  used),  and  each  layer  is  trodden  hard  against  the  stock,  from  which 
•11  apparent  eyes  have  been  cut.  I  rarely  have  any  trouble  with  them  aftero 
imtm.  Now  and  then  the  stoek  of  a  fresh-planted  Rose  will  throw  np  a 
**  pirate,"  hardly  ever  from  the  roots.  These  pirates  are  insidious  fellows,  but 
any  man  accustomed  to  Roses  will  see  them  in  a  moment.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  than  Rose  leaves  generally  are,  and  of  a  dense  green,  aud  the  shoot  is 
igwually  reddish  at  the  bsse. 

Havinr;  had  so  many  Roses  on  this  stock  for  «o  mnnv  years,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  I  could  have  remained  so  long  under  a  deiu«toa.  I  find  round  here 
that  the  Briar  Roses  are  at  a  disooimt.  Mj  brother  has  giTen  them  op.  His 
land  is  sandy.  I  have  bought  150  Manetta  Roses  for  him.  Last  year  I  bought 
upwards  of  one  hundred  Manetli  Roses  for  Mr.  Sturt,  at  Critchcll.  Tlipy  ?ave 
great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Adolphus  Kent,  when  staying  here,  saw  them  iu  bloota  ; 
and  praised  them.  This  year  I  was  asked  to  buy  one  hundred  more.  I  saw 
them  a  few  days  ago,  and  both  lots  looked  well.  The  laiid  is  fine  deep  loam. 
Mr,  Beck,  the  new  gardener,  recommended  by  Mr.  Veitch,  has  nicely  protected 
their  roots  with  straw,  which  is  an  excellent  "frigi  domo."  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Beck  is  making;  great  improvements. 

I  will  now  advert  to  A.  D's."  article.  In  that  article  he  giveg  you  two 
TeiTEood  reasons  why  his  Roses  failed— excessive  drought,  and  mis-pruning. 

With  regard  to  drought;  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Roses  oontbuoosly 
through  a  season  (six  months),  on  their  own  roots,  or  on  any  stock,  without  an 
adequate  quantit}*  of  manure,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  water.  It  cannot 
be  too  hot  fur  Roses,  provided  these  two  are  adequately  supplied.  It  is  a 
ibroing-honse  oat  of  doors,  with  the  benefit  of  air.  So  far  from  Maaettt 
Roses  not  liking  heat,  I  plant  my  pot  Roses  on  banks  like  those  on  which 
hedges  are  planted,  but  I  mulch  deeply  with  dung,  covered  with  burnt  field 
ashes  (retainers  of  moisture),  and  pour  abundance  of  water  into  the  centre  of 
tiie  bank.  These  pot  plants  have  been  removed  to  my  other  garden,  to  await 
removal  next  autumn  ;  and  the  banks  are  levelled  forculiunry  vrgctables.  They 
are  noble  trees,  5  and  6  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen  any  day — such  as  Duo  de 
Oaaes,  Fkiaee  Camalle  de  Rohan,  Blaunce  Bemardin,  and  Due  de  Rohan,  four 
noble  Roses ;  abundant,  and  never-ceasing  bloomers.  I  bought  them  of  Mr. 
W.  Paxil  some  years  ago.    He  would  br-  a  convert,  if  he  were  to  see  them. 

With  regard  to  pruning  Mauetti  ivoscs,  "A.  D."  is  wroug  again.  Never 
prune  any  Rose,  on  any  stock,  at  the  time  of  planting.  Till  the  eyes  swell, 
you  cannot  tell  tli  ?  best  place  to  put  the  kuife.  Never  any  time  r  ut  M  inetti 
Roses  hard,  ualc&s  the  wood  is  spoiled.  If  it  is  succulent,  wait  till  the  eyes 
swell,  aud  cut  to  a  good  eye.  Briar  Roses  wiU  not  bloom  from  succulent  wood ; 
bat  Uanetti  Roses  will  bloom  abundantly  from  pithy  wood.  Briar  Roses  fail 
much,  especially  frcsh-plantod  ones,  from  not  being  cut  hard  enough  ;  Manetti 
Roses  sometimes  tail  from  being  cut  too  hard  when  fresh  planted,  liad 
'*A.  D."  let  the  sueoolent  wood  alone,  in  doe  time  it  would  haTC  become  hard. 
If  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  yellowish  after  the  Rose  is  established,  I  should  cut 
it  away  in  due  time.  TImt  yellow  skin  is  the  effect  of  injury  to  the  hmv^s  of 
the  plant;  it  is  a  sort  ol  j.iuuuicc.  From  first  to  ia^t,  treat  ilkem  a.s  though. 
ihey  were  establishMl  Hybrid  Chinas. 

I  am  afraid  "  A.  D."  will  be  dislieartcncrl,  for  he  is  wrong  again  !  He  talks 
of  suitability  of  soil.  The  Manetti  stock  is  suitable  to  all  soils — clay,  sand, 
chalk,  gravel— yes,  gravel,  if  you  put  in  plenty  of  manure.  It  will  grow  also 
in  swampy  ground.  I  have  just  sent  to  my  new  residence  twelre  plants  of 
Retne  d'Angleterre,  about  6  ii^t  high,  whose  roots  in  winter  ore  in  the  water. 
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Thtj  were  Mr.  Crantton'f  gift  nine  or  ten  yean  ago.  Noble  trees  I  they  ceased 
BOt  blooming  all  last  summer.  The  land  I  am  going  to  is  deep  and  strong.  In 
8ooh  land,  I  shall  probably  hare  to  root-prone  every  year.  That  will  be  the 
only  dURBfenoe  between  mj  management  m  light  and  strong  land. 

I  ean  now  only  si^  in  d^enr  e  uf  Manetti  Roses,  and  in  justification  of  my 
observations,  that  there  are  nearly  1200  Manetti  Roses,  and  Briar  Roses,  and 
Boses  on  their  own  roots,  in  my  north-east  garden,  to  speak  for  themselves.  I 
■hall  be  gone,  bat  they  win  apeak  fcut  themselTee.  They  are  the  pidc  of 
England  ;  and  they  are  in  the  highest  condition,  and  are  ])runod.  Visit  them 
between  the  12th  and  20ih  of  June,  and  they  shall  present  to  you  a  condensation 
of  vivid  and  varied  lustre — lots  of  yellows  in  liues^ — that  shall  make  your  eyes 
apaiUe  with  delight  It  is  often  rash  to  speak  beforehand,  bat  then  **  the  b«it 
prophecy  for  the  future,  is  the  history  of  the  pest." 

larrant  Ittuhton,  W.  F.  IUdoltffb. 


YouE  correspondent  "  A.  D.,"  in  last  month's  Floeisi  and  Pomoj-ogist, 
wishes  the  opinion  of  eoltivators  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Manetti  stock.  No 

doubt  the  Manetti  is  very  serviceable  to  those  who  require  to  propagate  Roses 
in  large  quantities ;  but  as  a  stock  for  permanent  use,  I  have  a  great  di^liko  to 
it,  and  never  plant  Roses  worked  on  it,  except  the  new  ones,  which,  as  livTaris, 
I  cannot  obtam  in  any  oth^  form* 

I  have  for  several  years  noticed  that  if  any  of  the  plants  in  my  beds  of 
dwarf  Roses  (which  consist  entirely  of  those  on  the  Manetti,  and  those  on  their 
own  roots),  die,  they  are  sure  to  be  those  on  the  Manetti.  Another  evil  is  the 
tendeney  they  have  to  throw  up  socl^ers,  which  is  at  all  times  a  nvisance,  but 
eispecially  when  the  pegged- down  system  is  adopted.  I  would  rather  give 
three  times  the  price  for  Koses  on  their  own  roots,  than  for  those  on  the 
Manetti,  even  were  they  not  nearly  the  size  of  the  latter. 

I  would  suggest  that  "  A.  D."  should,  in  the  month  of  May,  give  his  Rose- 
beds  a  thorough  mulching  with  stable  tnanure,  immediately  after  the  ground 
has  received  a  good  soaking  either  from  rum  or  watering.  He  will  iind  his 
Boses  prdier  this  plan  to  continual  waterings,  which  in  hi>t  weather  often  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  would  also  suggest .  tliat  instead  of  pegging  the 
shoots  down  in  February,  he  should  defer  the  operation  until  the  buds  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  shoots  have  started  into  growth— say  about  the  last  week 
of  March,  or  early  in  April ;  as  by  pegging  down  so  early,  one  advantage  of  the 
method  is  lost — viz.,  tlmt  of  prolonging  the  blooming  season.  I  feel  sure  he 
will  be  well  pleased  with  both  the  quality  of  the  Koses,  and  the  effect  the 
plants  wiU  ptodnoe,  when  grown  on  fus  system. 


William  Paul  at  the  metjting  of  the  Floral  Comnuttee  on  the  20th  ult.  They 
were  obgeets  of  ocmsiderable  intsfest,  not  only  as  new  TarietieB,  hot  as  showing 
the  fine  quality  of  the  flowers  that  can  be  obtaii:^  from  forced  plants.  The 
Tarieties  were: — Elizabeth  Vigneron,  II.P.,  large  nnd  full  rosy  pink  flowers, 
of  fine  outline,  the  habit  apparently  very  vigorous,  and  blooming  freely ;  Qlory 
of  WaUham,  H.P.,  bright  erimson  flowers,  large  and  fiiU,  and  very  attmetiTe, 
judging  from  its  habit*  w  make  a  sapital  pilkr  Rose,  lliese  two  hsTe  already 
been  sent  out. 


« 
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The  others  were  : — Black  Prince,  H.P.,  ricli  dark  crimson  flowexs,  shaded 
with  black,  cupped,  large  and  fall — it  promises  t?  he  a  free  bloomer,  and  bos  ft 
vigorous  habit;  and  Dr.  Lindley,  U.P.,  a  titling  tiower  to  be  namad  after  fo 
distinguished  a  hortieultttrut.  The  bloMna 

centres,  full,  and  of  proat  substance.  The  habit  is  robust,  and  the  plant  appears 
to  possess  a  thorough,  hurdincfts  of  constitution.  Tjic  Howcrs  are  Mr.  Paul's  own 
seedlings,  and  will  no  doubt  take  the  front  rank  in  the  great  array  oi  \  arieties 
in  enltiTation. 

  B.D. 

THE  N£W  HYAGINTHa 

TnE  " new  class"  produced  at  South  Kensington  on  the  15th  inst.  some  of 
the  best  flowers  that  have  been  seen  for  the  lost  three  or  four  years.  As  usual 
the  competition  was  restricted  to  three  persons,  and  they  the  competitors  "who 
always  and  only  appear.  It  cannot  be  a  "  pa^'ing  game  "  to  import  new  Hya- 
cinths for  exhibition,  thoxigh  indirectly  it  is  not  altogether  unprofitable  to 
vendors  of  Hyacinths,  yet  one  is  surprised  to  see  a  so-called  "amateur"  taking 
part  m  the  compctition.  This  will  always  be  a  reetricted  class  as  at  present 
cc  nstitutcd,  and  I  think  that  it  only  has  a  profossimial  interest,  as  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  flowers  in  the  new  doss  ore  inferior  to  those  in  the 
principal  stand  of  eighteen  varieties. 

In  looking  over  the  stands,  I  found  the  Judges  had  disqualified  one  flower  on 
the  ^11^(1  tl-.:it  it  wns  "  o\it  nf  dato."  I  suppose  that  by  this  somewhat  nm- 
biguous  phrase  was  meant  that  it  was  not  a  "  new  variety  "  as  it  was  said  to  be, 
ba^-ing  previously  been  exhibited,  or  else  been  in  commerce.  "When  I  have  asked 
for  a  definition  of  the  term  **  new  Hyacinth,"  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  un« 
definable,  and  nuist  be  left  to  the  Jucli*ts.  \Yell,  I  will  suppose  that  the 
Judges  at  the  recent  show  were  thoroughly  (jualiBed  men  ^though  practically 
the  judgment  of  the  new  class  was  accomplished  by  one  man);  how  is  it  that  a 
flower  which  appears  in  a  leading  bulb  list  at  2«.  each,  and  qncU  d  in  eonthu  iital 
b\db  lists  for  several  rears  j  ast,  and  winch  has  been  grown  by  the  writer  pre- 
vious to  this  season,  is  nut  disquulilicd  as  being  "  out  of  date,"  and  therefore 
out  of  competition  as  a  new  variety  f  The  answer  is  simply  tl^  It  cannot  be 
helped ;  such  a  circumstance  will  oerur  an  long  as  so  mncn  imcertainty  prevails 
concerning  this  class,  and  what  the  term    new  "  is  reaUy  meant  to  convey. 

At  the  recent  exhibitton  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  placed  ficat,  with  the  following 
new  kinds : — 

Vunxbaak.  —  Sin«2;le  rod.  Vi  iy  bri«j;ht  deep  rosy  crimson,  with  a  light 
edging  to  each  segment  of  the  bells ;  spike  large  and  close ;  bells  good  size, 
though  the  segments  were  somewhat  long  and  pointed.  A  very  strOdi^  flower, 
and  altogether  a  good  acquisition. 

Sir  Landseer. —  Single  red.  Pnlc  pink,  sufiused  with  carmine.  A 
bright-looking  flower,  somewhat  novel  in  culcau- ;  good  spike. 

Sir  H.  H4weloek. — Single  red.  A  fii  t -c  lass  acquisition  to  the  lilac  or 
mauve  srrticn.  Colonr.  plum  p\irple,  with  dark  stripes  np  the  segments  of  the 
bells ;  it  aku  has  a  rich  gloss,  and  when  well  xeflexed  presents  a  very  handsome 
q>pcafaaoe;  goodbeUs.   Very  noivel,  and  extra  fine. 

Primem*  Mary  of  Camknttge. — Single  blue.  Very  pale  Mie,  irtth  arare 
bhie  '^tripes  Up  each  scgmert ;  large  bells  well  refiexed,  and  fenusg  an  enor- 
mous spiiic.    An  extra  iiuc  iiower. 

Adelma  Patti. — Single  red.  Bale  maore,  with  a  deeper  Aade  on  die  edgts 

q£  tlie  petals  ;  fjood  spiki-. 

JJird  of  Paradise. — Single  yellow.    Pale  yellow,  but  deepening  in  cohwr 
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with  age ;  laigobdls,  fbniung  a  dose  and  fine  ipikc.  A  good  addituw.  to  the 

yellows. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Hi^hgtUe,  were  bccond  with — 
Mr$,  lamet  Qi<iiM&.— Single  white.  A  magnificent  Bower  in  the  way  of 
Snowball,  but  much  snpezior  to  iL  Ooloiir,  puxe  waxy  white ;  bells  very  Jargt, 
and  of  Hue  substance ;  spike  vory  large.  Ihis  ia  evideatly  a  flower  of  a  much 

stronger  constitution  than  Snowball. 

Grand  FaM^^iMttr.*--SiDgle  fed.  Fde  hlash,  with  a  flake  of  oamdne  aloog 
each  segment  of  the  bell ;  good  spike.    Foliage  vcn  long. 

Hogarth. — Single  red.  Pule  ground  colom-,  with  heavy  carmine  stripes, 
uud  the  tegmenta  edged  m  ilIi  liiu  hajuc  coloui*.    Very  uovcl  and  promiung. 

Attrietdi^a  Ooff. — Single  blue.  Deep  violet  blue,  with  cooapicoons  white  eye. 
Novo!  iuid  atti-activc  ;  suiiiU  >pike,  but  very  promising. 

Orion. — Single  blue.  Colour  darker  than  the  foregoing,  which  it  much  re- 
eembles  at  first  sight,  also  lm^aJlg  a  glossy  plum-colourcd  hue  suffused  over  the 
Tiolct  purple  ot  the  flower ;  bells  large  and  well  formed.   Novel  and  fine. 

Arnold's  Princm.  —  Sin^^lc  red.  One  of  the  mauvessolouzed  Tacietiei* 
having  a  pleasing  lint,  but  the  spiko  small  as  shown. 

TUrd,  Mr.  W.  Yoong,  gardener  to  R.  Baxday,  Esq.,  West  HiU  Hovae, 
Highgate,  with — 

Mary. — Siiif?le  white.  A  good  variety  in  the  -rray  of  Ijtueen  of  the  Nether- 
lauds,  but  the  bells  not  so  large,  or  the  petals  so  long  as  the  last-named ;  bcUs 
pme  wurjf  white,  and  very  atoat ;  ckae  spike. 

Annis  Lisle. — Single  red.  A  hnght  red  flower,  hy  no  means  new,  bat 
very  shoA^y ;  medium  spike. 

Lu  GaicUl. — Single  red.  Pale  blush,  with  bright  carmiuu  .strljKs,  and  with 
an  indifierent  spike.    DisquaHfied  by  the  Judges  as  being  "  out  ot  date." 

OmpImJf. — Single  white.  Pale  blush;  luge  beids;  petals  long  and  veiy 
pointed.    Very  indifierent  as  shown. 

General  Feiistiar.— Single  blue.  A  pale  fiower,  of  the  eolour  of  Grand 
LOas ;  die  bells  sraallevthui  the  last-named.  Foliage  short  and  sti£^  and  spike 
good. 

Sir  E.  Landueer. — Single  red.  Mauve,  with  a  dark  stripe  up  each  s<^- 
meat  of  the  bells ;  good  dose  spike. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Paxil's  wonderful  group  of  twenty-four  varieties,  whish 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  that  n  trilmtc  shotild  b-:*  hoi-nc  htre  to  their  incom- 
parable quohty.  Steadily  but  surely  has  he  won  his  way  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  in  a  season.   It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  **ti^  of 

war will  he  desperate  in  the  spring  of  1867,  ns  !\It .  Ci;tbu.sh  will  no  doubt  do 
his  veiy  utmost  to  dislodge  his  sttcceasiul  rival  irom  the   citadel  of  succeK^^." 

Quo. 


u:\  TIIL:  culture  of  the  GE^US  AMAlliLLlS. 

Of  all  the  ^eucra  oi  hothouse  buibs  that  are  cultivated  iu  our  gardens,  . 
none  can  vie  with  the  beaatifiil  geaas  AmaryUia,  of  whieh  there  are  now 
nnmerons  species,  and  aUo  n  crpnt  number  of  hybrid  or  mule  productions  ir 
aw  collections,  some  one  or  other  of  which  are  produciu;^  their  splendid 
flower*  all  the  year  throagh."  So  wrote  Mr.  Robert  Sweet  forty  years  ago. 
There  are  few  who  will  deny  the  justice  of  Mr.  Sweet's  remaifcs.  Some  of  the 
best  hybrids  are  very  beautiful ;  nnd  their  utility  for  conservatory  and  in-door 
ambeUishaxent  w  such  as  to  give  them  a  very  high  place  (unong  decosative 
plants.  They  ars  vary  casilv  ooltivaled,  and  by  a  little  management  a  aooeas- 
aianof  bbommay  bahadalitfiayearthraQgh.  A  very  higaqaantily  afbatba 
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if  not  neeeaaaiy  Hdt  this  purpose,  if  attention  be  paid  to  th«r  period  of  reet  and 

of  growth,  rcstinrr  only  a  portion  of  the  biilb<;  nt  one  time. 

The  great  art  ia  cultivating  these,  and  all  other  bulbs,  is  to  procure  healthy 
Tigovone leaves,  as  on  these  depends  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  prepared 
aua  depoeilcd  in  the  bnlb,  and  consequently  its  ability  to  flower  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  Bulbou«»  roots  infrease  in  size,  and  proceed  in  ficqtiiring  power 
to  produce  blossoms,  only  during  the  periods  in  which  they  have  leaves,  and  in 
whieh  8Q<di  leaves  ore  exposed  to  light ;  and  tiiese  organs  always  operate  most 
efficiently  when  they  arc  young,  and  have  just  attained  their  fiill  growth.  The 
number  and  alze  of  the  flowor«?  will  depend  on  the  orpaniBod  matter  stored  up 
in  the  bulb,  which  a  maga/uic  that  contains  all  the  nutritive  matter  collected 
finxm  the  leaves. 

During  the  period  of  rest,  which  should  average  about  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  bulbs  should  be  kept  quite  dry.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  pots, 
not  shaken  out  as  they  formerly  used  to  be,  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  stove.  That 
portion  of  the  bulbs  rested  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  should  be  started  into  growth  in  November  ;  that  portion  rested 
during  October,  November,  and  December,  should  be  started  in  January ;  and 
that  portion  of  bnlbs  Tested  during  Norember,  December,  and  January,  should 
be  started  in  February  or  March.  With  a  little  care  and  attention  a  succes- 
sion of  the.«c  beautifiil  flowers  will  by  this  means  be  secured  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  spring,  and  early  part  of  summer. 

To  start  the  bulbs  into  growth,  all  that  is  required  is  merely  to  place  them 
nenr  the  light,  in  a  little  hiL^hrr  trmpr^rfiturr  than  that  in  which  they  havo  been 
kept,  and  to  give  them  a  good  watering.  After  this,  they  should  have  uo  more 
wateop  until  the  scapes  and  leaves  begin  to  grow,  when  they  will  require  regiilar 
Attention  in  watering.  If  the  bulbs  contain  abundance  of  nutritive  matter, 
they  will  only  require  a  little  heat  and  water,  with  ezposiifo  to  light,  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 

the  conservatory,  or  drawing-room,  if  required  for  that  purpose.  If,  however, 
seed  be  wanted,  tiie  plants  should  not  be  removed  from  the  stove,  where  a  night 
temperature  of  from  53^  to  60^  should  be  maintained.  They  will  then  ripen 
seed  freely,  if  artificial  fecundation  has  been  attended  to^  father  by  means  of 
tbcir  ^)^yr\  ]inll(  ti.  or  with  that  of  some  other  species  or  variety.  After  they 
have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  potted,  if  they  require  a  larger  pot,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  time  of  year,  as  the  leaves  are  then  in  healtiiy  aetion. 

The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  good  ydlow  loam,  with  a  little  coaiye  sand  mixed 
with  it.  In  potting,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  or 
injure  the  ball ;  a  little  of  the  loose  soil  on  the  sur&ce  should  only  be  removed. 
When  potted,  they  should  have  a  good  watering ;  they  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  good  heat,  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  be  carefully  watered  when 
necessary.  Every  attention  must  be  <;iveTi  tlicm  as  long  as  the  leaves  arc  in 
a  healthy  active  state ;  u  good  heat,  abuudaucc  of  light,  air  in  mild  weather, 
.  and  water  when  necessary,  are  the  ehief  things  requirM. 

When  the  leaves  naturally  show  symptoms  of  ripeness  or  decay.  v,  a*pT  mr.st 
be  gradually  withheld ;  and  when  they  are  completely  decayed,  the  pots  ^iiould 
be  placed  in  some  dry,  moderately  warm,  situation— on  a  back  shelf  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  stove,  or  in  any  plaoo  where  the  bulbs  and  roote  are  not  liable  to 
taSer  from  damp. 

They  are  increased  by  oflscts  from  the  flowering  bul  b.  These  may  be  taken 
off  at  any  time,  and  potted  into  small  poto,  then  plunged  in  a  botbed-frame 

near  the  glass ;  they  should  have  air  at  all  favourable  opj)ortunities,  and  be 
properly  watered.  As  won  as  the  pots  begin  tu  be  filled  with  roots,  a  shift 
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should  be  given  into  a  larg;cr  size,  and  again  plunge  tlieni  in  a  hoibed>. 
Under  this  treatment  the  plants  will  soon  make  flowering  bulbs. 

fiieedt  4tf  tiie  Anuuyllis,  m  wdl  m  of  most  other  hanm^  should  be  Mnm  m 
soon  as  ripe.  They  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hoflwd* 
When  the  Toung  plants  are  sufficiently  high,  they  should  be  potted  off,  either 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  large  pots.  They  ought  to  be  again  plunged 
111  a  hotbed,  and  be  attended  to  as  legaide  wateriaf  and  air.  As  soon  as  tbcnr 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  larger  ones,  giving  them  three  or  four 
shifts  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  they  will  then  grow  rapidly,  and  many  of 
them  will  flower  at  twelve  months  old.  After  that,  they  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  flowering  bi^s. 

The  late  Mr.  Maycf,  of  the  Bristol  Nurseries,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Sweet,  was  an  enthusiastic  grower,  and  a  very  successful  hybridiser  of  the 
Amaryllis  fiuouly,  he  having  raised  some  of  oar  best  bylnids. 

The  following  list  indudes  some  of  the  best  Tarieties  in  edtitatioa 


aulicn  pintypetela 

j)ul<'hc 
Ariadne 
Belliuiine 
bnutliensis 
Cardinal 
Cleopatia 
delicata 
Diomsda 
dcgans 
ignefloeos 
SUmrton, 


impc-rialis 

Juhnsoni 
Btriata 
supcrba 

Jerdoni 

iasignis 

intcnnixta 
angiiata 

lineata 

nagnifica 

majeatica 


margin  ata 
conspicua 
Ten  list  a 

mirabdis 

Miranda 

Novelty 

obeciira 

opiinin 

picta 

psittaciiMt 


Prince  of  Orange 

pull  her riiuA 

radiata 

reticulata 

nfblgcDS 

saojjuinra 

epectabilijt 

Swfctii 

Tittata 

paUida 

anpeilia 


BEMABES  ON  FRUIT  TREE  OniTURS.^No.  8. 

Th£  tendency  to  Tertical  growth,  on  which  I  remarited  in  my  last,  has  led 

to  the  adoption  of  various  modes  of  training  fruit  trees  against  walls,  many  of 
which  arc  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that  tendency,  so 
as  to  indnee  a  fruttlvl  babtt  of  growth,  and  for  the  avoidanee  of  too  mneb  mani' 
pulation  with  the  knife.  Several  of  these  niodcs  which  were  adopted  in  other 
days  were  simply  ridiculous,  because  complicated,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  to  be  carried  out  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  time  ;  but  the  point 
atuied  from,  and  on  which  all  the  operations  were  based,  was  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  horizontal  mode,  which  consisted  of  a  central  stem 
growing  upr^t,  from  which  the  branches  were  all  tnuned  at  right  angles. 
Tbu,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  sometimes  been  attended  iKdi  a  suoeesifttl 
result  for  a  time;  but  as  the  operators  never  went  to  the  root  of  iJia  matter,  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  through  the  roots,  they  could  not  in  time  prevent  the 
teixdcncy  to  "produce  vigorous  and  unfruitful  wood,  particularly  towards  the 
centre,  thereby  often  innacing^rematnre  decay  in  the  frnit-bewing  horiaimtal 
branches;  and  therefore  no  ;i  l vantage  whatever  was  gained  over  the  much 
more  natural  and  symmetrical  mode  of  training  all  the  branches  from  one 
common  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  usually  called  fan  training. 

I  conaidcT  tliat  all  distorted  and  mnatoral  modes  of  training  are  more  or 
less  dangerous  according  ris  they  approach  nearer  to,  or  diveige  farther  from, 
the  natural  tendency  of  growth ;  and  besides,  we  can  put  so  many  restrictions 
on  growth,  tiiat  there  is,  in  &et,  no  need  to  resort  to  distorted  modes  of 
training.  The  mode  of  training  out  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  Isn  embrsoes  aQ 
the  advantngrs  which  are  required  from  any  system  of  training,  and  is  ai>pli- 
cable  to  uU  Iruit  trees,  except  perhaps  Pears,  which,  from  their  extreme  vigour 
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and  mode  of  growth,  are  certainly  mnnh  more  manageable  under  the  hor-wTital 
mode  than  any  other,  i»nmded  root-pruxiing  is  fMToperlj  attended  to.  All  stoue 
trutMt  iKmvTer,  ought  moat  Mrtdnfy  to  m  tntnM  on  the  ha,  ayBtem,  it  the 
proper  care  and  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  to  prevent  them  from 
ninnincr  into  a  Tijiorous  woodv  «rrowtli.  \Vhfrr>,  however,  time  and  labour  are 
short,  i  will  not  Kiy  but  tliut  a  greuler  tiegrec  ol  ueatuess  may  be  attained,  with 
leas  tioable,  by  the  horizontal  mode  than  the  fim ;  but  even  this  is  onlj  true  of 
Plum-,  Fi'nce  Apricots.  TV  i  he?,  and  CheniM  «r»  voy  mvdt  better  niider  laj 
eircumstances  when  trained  fan-shape. 

The  Peach  being  one  of  the  earliest  trees  requiring  attention,  and  also  one 
to  which  the  fan  system  of  training  is  peculiarly  applicable,  I  %vill  now  en- 
denvonr  to  jive  a  plain  and  practical  detail  of  the  method  to  be  followed  out  in 
order  to  secure  a  healthy  and  fruitful  development  of  growth  coupled  with  a 
symmetrical  shape.  Thus,  supposing  a  young  tree  to  have  been  planted  at  the 
proper  setsoo,  and  also  to  have  been  specially  selected,  or  previously  preparedf 
with  a  view  to  equalisinj^  the  growth  of  the  shoots  so  that  none  shall  pre- 
dominate in  strength,  it  ought  to  possess  eight  shoots,  each  of  about  the  same 
length  and  strength,  and  this  will  form  a  very  good  fbundatioii  to  start  from. 
Tlicrc  will  be  no  need  to  lirrul  th^m  bock  closely,  as  is  too  commonly  necessary 
when  trees  arc  planted  late  ;  but  they  may  be  left  at  about  18  inches  in  length, 
rather  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  wood,  and  ^cn 
trained  out  equally  in  radiatmg  lines  from  the  oentre»  taking  oare,  however,  to 

leave  the  centre  well  open. 

The  height  of  the  wall  will  form  a  very  good  criterion  whereby  to  determine 
if  it  will  be  best  to  plant  dwarls  or  standards.  If  the  wall  is  krw,  say  8  or 

9  feet,  then  dwarf  trees  only  ought  to  be  planted  ;  but  if  of  the  heit^ht  of  12  or 
14  feet,  then  the  width  between  the  dwarfs  may  ^^<'  increased,  and  standards 
planted  in  the  centre  between  each  two ;  and  the  trammg  of  ihc&e  may  partako  * 
of  the  star  chape — tliat  is«  the  lowest  brsnebes  may  be  trained  downwards. 
These  trees  should  have  at  least  ton  good  shoots  to  st^irt  with  ;  the  lowest, 
however,  should  be  shortened  to  about  a  foot,  and  the  highest  to  lb  inches 
or  so. 

Prerionsly  to  training-in,  the  shoots  shoold  be  dreswd  over,  whilst  in  a 

dormnnt  state,  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  componnd,  to  which  may  he  added 
some  clay  and  Mowers  of  sulphur  to  give  it  a  thick  consistence,  as  1  think  that 
the  great  benefit  to  be  deriVed  from  tUa  kind  of  dresrings  coiis^  In  theur 
being  thick  enough  to  smother  and  plaster  np  both  eggs  and  insects.  This  will 
be  found  a  great  preventive  of  both  mildew  and  red  spider,  two  very  dcstruetive 
enemies  to  a  healthy  development.  It  would  be  as  well  also  if  #ic  trees  could 
have  the  advantage'of  some  kind  of  temporary  protectioD  to  ward  off  tiie  evil 
ciTi'cts  caused  hy  the  cold  temperature  so  often  prevalent  in  early  sprint;,  which 
is  too  often  the  cause  of  blistered  kaves^ — an  evil  fo  destructive  to  the  early 
growth,  and  so  permanently  injurious  in  its  ctl'ccts,  that  every  care  should  hie 
exttcised  to  counteract  it.  The  importance  oL attention  to  thin  point  will  be- 
come more  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  Ihe  formation  hnth  of  litalthy 
sound  wood  and  fruit-buds  depends  upon  the  perfect  development  of  the  leaves; 
anything,  therefiwe,  tdgiek  interferes  widi  their  development  most  be  r^arded 
as  destructive.  I  believe,  myself,  that  this  particular  injury  is  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels  through  the  action  of  a  low  tt  rrperature,  when  the  leaves 
are  in  a  very  young  and  tender  state,  the  injury,  however,  not  being  sufficient 
to  kill.  The  vitality  of  the  leaves  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  sap  when  it  begins 
to  flow  freely,  Imt  as  they  cannot  make  the  proper  use  of  it,  the  result  is  that 
abnormal  condition  conuuuniy  called  curl  or  blister;  and,  therefore,  because 
these  injured  leaves  cannot  perform  ineu-  luuctious,  the  operator  is  often  obliged 
to  cut  such  shoots  back,  for  the  chance  of  a  fresb  bud  breaking;  or  else  to 
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depend  nullify  on  die  Meond  growth  for  fanuskiiig  the  troo,  wUeh  under  «bv 
drcumstanees  ean  aerer  be  lo  good  ae  tiie  first  growth  is  when  well  developed. 
Redkaf,  Johk  Cox. 


ROYAL  HOBTICULTUEAL  SOdETT. 

Thb  Saturday  shows  are  becoming  quite  an  inetttotioii  in  their  waj,  and 

arc  vcn*  interest inir  indeed.  Smnll,  but  charmiTiir  j^roups  of  fi(j\vi'nnfj^  plants 
arc  produced  on  the  last  day  of  each  week ;  and  a»  winter  is  now  irni  changing 
to  epriug,  the  groups  beeome  lari^  and  more  divenified.  Spring-flowexuig 
tnilfae  httve  been  the  principal  thiiuj^s  (  xhibitcd,  and  among  them  were  tho 
fillon-mfj  mripties  of  Crocus: — Lord  Wellington,  deep  violet,  odsjcd  with 
wkito  \  (nnall,  but  very  pretty.  Albion,  a  fine,  dark,  striped  variety.  La  M^jes* 
tense,  dark-striped ;  large,  and  vcr%'  fine.  Uadsme  Mina»  a  Tenr  beentifhl  pale 
violet,  striped;  very  free-blooming.  Con\tes.so  de  Morny,  stripca,  but  so  faintly 
as  to  be  scarcely  distin^^iiishable.  Pamatevsu-*,  another  palo-striped  flower,  with 
a  depth  of  colom*  between  the  two  foregoing,  but  not  &o  Iree-blooming.  Gnind 
Conquonnt,  pure  white,  ed^ed  with  citron;  ft  novnl  and  pretty  flower,  and 
very  free-blooming,  ^f  ithdde,  snudl,  ptiro  white.  Golden  Yellow,  de^ 
yellow.  Rhea  Sylvia,  a  mediuu-sized  pale-griped  flower  i  very  pretty.  Com- 
mandant, dtill  pale  Tiolet ;  too  doll  to  be  attraetnre.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  deep 
lilac,  with  stripes  of  purple,  and  tipped  with  fribdte.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ii  line 
striped  vnv-  >ty,  darker  than  La  Mlyesteuse.  Alexandrine,  lilac  and  violet 
grotmd  colour,  feathered  and  tipped  with  white ;  very  novel  and  pretty.  ^^Ifrv4s 
ft  small  light-striped  Tuiety,  mit  remarkably  free. 

Of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  the  following  have  been  exhibited : — Gloriosa,  Large 
piir?  white,  with  orange  cup,  rough  on  the  ed^n  s,  fine;  one  of  the  best.  Soleil 
d'Or,  ycUow,  with  orange  cups;  showy.  Grand  i^rimo,  pole  lemon,  with  gold 
enp ;  and  akio  the  white  Tsriety  of  Grand  Primo,  with  bright  ydlow  cup  ;  hirge 
and  fine.  Tlic  white  variety  of  Grand  ^fonarqne  and  Grootvoorst,  which  arc 
the  same  as  the  last-named.  Garibaldi,  sume  as  Gloriosa.  States  GeneinJ, 
white,  with  golden  cup  ;  and  a  very  pole  sulphur  >Tiricty,  with  )xliow  cup, 
under  the  same  name,  but  very  pour.  Miss  Nightingale,  white,  with  orange 
cup  ;  sinall  ;i.s  sliowu.  Bazclman  Major,  lar^r*.  >Thito.  witli  deep  gold  cup;  one 
of  the  very  best ;  differing  from  tho  white  Grand  Primo  only  in  the  deeper 
colour  of  &e  cup.  Sulphurea,  lemon,  with  golden  cup;  also  small.  Locd 
Canning,  veiy  similar  to  the  foregoing,  flowers  rather  larger,  and  colour  of  the 
cup  deeper.  TJridal  Bouquet,  sulphur,  with  gold  cup  ;  not  i^ood  a'^  Sol.  i]  d'Or, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  £athurst,  pure  white,  with  brigju  orange  cup  j 
ycry  good  and  showy,  ffir  Isaae  Newton,  pale  yellow,  with  deep  golden  cup ; 
nioro  showy  than  the  mojority  of  flowers  of  thi.s  fzroinid  colour. 

A  few  Tulips  have  also  been  prtnluced ;  but  a  more  extended  notice  of  these 
general  spring  favourites  shall  be  given  in  due  course. 

B.D. 


THE  PITH  OF  TBEES. 

Sixes  my  last  observations  in  these  pages  on  the  pith  of  freeollunre  given 

further  attention  to  the  subi  rt,  and  am  somewhat  surprised  that  so  little  is 
known  respectin;^  the  use  of  the  jiith,  e«»pecially  when  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  upor.  the  theory  of  vegetation.  1  wish  also  to  remark,  that  if 
those  who  write  on  botany  and  natural  histoij  could  avoid,  as  Ihr  as  possiUe* 
the  uie  of  scientific  tenas^  perhaps  their  writingi  would  be  more  popnlart 
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cause  better  understood.  What  has  made  those  of  White  of  Selbome,  and  of 
the  late  Mr.  Watertou  bo  much  relished  but  their  simplicity  ?  Neither  of  them 
OiedwQidaBiMhMHjrdrocharidaoee.aiid  OMryopbylk^^  Porhapsmdi  hard 
words  ^.nve  prevented  many  from  rntprirti:^  \ipon  otlirrwise  80  interesting  studies. 
HowcTer,  I  know  of  no  one  who  bos  tried  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pith  of 
plants,  therefore  what  I  have  stated,  and  now  state,  ia  entirely  from  my  own 
obseryatioDS. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  season  T  split  down  two  Elder  shoots  of  the  pre- 
Tious  year's  growth,  exposed  the  pith  in  one,  and  scooped  it  out  of  the  other ; 
both  prodwM  effiihoota  equally  strong.  I  have  the  same  dio  to  obeerre  con" 
cernliip:  a  third  shoot,  from  which  I  removed  the  pith  with  a  piece  of  wire ; 
but  still  more  remarVrtble,  I  found  the  same  results  in  green  or  tender  «hoots 
of  Elder,  ou  which  i  operated  ia  the  same  way ;  with  these,  however,  1  liuii  lo 
pineh  off  their  tender  tops  in  order  to  get  out  the  pith.  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
the  marrow  or  pith  in  such  is  a  store  of  food  or  juice  to  nourish  plants  before 
their  proper  sap  vessels  are  formed.  I  should  notice  that  buds  have  embrvoe 
of  pith,  and  that,  even  when  there  is  no  connection  between  them  and  mat 
of  the  original  in  the  hearts  of  trees  and  branches,  except  by  the  sap  ela- 
boratfd  from  the  leaves  of  the  youii<r  shoots.  Therefore,  the  juices  of  plants 
nourish  or  produce  pith  as  blood  does  marrow  in  bon^;  but  it  is  only  iound 
in  large  onea,  small  bones  are  supplied  with  the  Ihtty  matter  through  their 
pores.  I  should  state  that  the  hearts  of  some  plants  are  hollow  ;  still  there  are 
traces  of  pith  in  them,  especially  at  the  joints,  and  their  buds  abound  with  it. 
Perha|)s  the  pith  is  absorbed  with  age,  as  morrow  is  to  some  extent  lu  lue 
bones  of  birds.  Bishop  Stanley,  when  speaking  of  the  bones  of  geese,  says 
that  the  marrow  "  docs  not  entirely  fli'^  ippear  till  about  the  end  of  the  fiflh  or 
sixth  month."  Canes  and  suoh  plants  may  hare  pith  between  the  sap  vesaels 
in  l&eir  hearts,  which  nourish  them  during  their  "growth  or  age.  This  reminds 
me  of  having  seen  coloured  liquor  put  into  fresh-bored  holes  in  the  pith  or 
heartwood  of  trees,  in  the  hope  of  its  flowing  with  the  sap  and  thus  staining 
the  wood  ;  but  the  operation  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  fact  that  tho 
flowof  juioes  is  only  in  the  aeting  sap  yessels  between  the  outer  wood  and  inner 
bark,  and  those  were  not  only  severed  in  the  act  of  boring,  but  the  corks 
which  krpt  in  the  liquid  deprived  it  of  any  chance  of  entering  them.  How- 
ever, £omc  of  the  wood  was  a  little  stained  both  below  and  above  the  holes  ; 
but  had  no  connection  with  the  flow  of  the  sap,  the  stains  being  merely  like 
those  of  ru^t  from  a  nail  in  an  oak  plank. 

Couei/  Jt*ark.  i.  Wiohion. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Hatiko  given  in  our  last  volume  the  results  of  the  trial  of  bedding  Pelor- 
goniums  at  Chiswick  in  1864,  as  embodied  in  the  valuable  report  of  Mr. 
Moore,,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Hojal  Horticultural  Society,"  we  now 
extract  firom  die  same  publicatitm  tiie  condnsions  arrived  at  in  the  post  year, 
not  ouly  as  regards  dw  vaiieties  premusly  experimented  with,  but  those  tried 
for  the  first  time. 

'  ^Hie  varieties  which  had  been  approved  in  previous  seasons  were  grown  ia 
small  curcular  beds,  each  filled  with  one  kind,  so  as  to  show  Iheir  appearance 

when  plant*  (1  in  masses.  The  result  may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  to  the 
fitness  of  the  respective  varieties  for  bedding-pury)fwes  in  the  climate  of  London, 
in  soil  such  as  that  which  occur!*  at  Chiswick,  uud  iu  a  hot  and  sultry  simmier 
like  that  of  1865. 
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or  the  plain-lcnved  varieties  with  scarlet  flowers,  the  following,  which  hnd 
received  marks  indicating  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  were  coufirmed  iu  the 
position  wbiefa  bad  been  previousljr  accorded  to  them— suncly,  Eleanor, 
Faust,  Punch,  Trentham  Scarlet ;  and  Kod  Dragon,  a  variety  with  very  deep 
searkt  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  rich  velvi  ty  surface,  obtained  the  same 
number  of  marks.  A  grade  lower  was  placed  Achilles,  and  it  was  confirmed 
in  that  pomticm. 

Of  cerise  or  rosy-scarlet  plain-leaved  sorts  Lady  Mxddleton  wae  confirmed 

in  the  highest  place ;  and  Viceroy  in  the  second  ratik. 

Of  rose-pinks  with  plaiu  leaves,  Christine  and  liose  Queeu  were  adjudged 
to  atiD  hold  the  first  rank. 

'V\\v  zonutL'-lcaved  strit-s  with  scarlet  flowers  yielded  tlie  following,  stUl  ad- 
judged to  be  of  the  first  rank  : — Adonis,  Attraction,  CUpper,  Garibaldi  (North), 
Martin  Oireau,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Yirrid,  and  Volcano.  A  grade  lower  were 
idaeed  Comet,  Commissioner,  Cottage  Maid,  Emperor  of  the  French,  Hairy 


The  2onate-leaved  roay-soarlet  or  cerise-fiowercd  series  afforded  of  first- 
clatt  aorta  the  following :  — Hector,  Herald  of  Spring,  Moiib.  Iferttn,  Boi 
d'ltalie,  and  Umpire.  To  this  list  of  firet-dass  sorts  was  added  Provost.  Ilioae 
of  the  next  f^dc  of  merit  were  Ennn-o  Dundee.  CVcilia,  Comte  de  MoniJ, 
Effective,  Frau^oLi  Chaidiue,  Uuaida,  aud  i'lnk  Pearl. 

In  the  zonate  group,  with  salmon  or  flesh>eoloared  flowers  St.  Fiacre  was 
coufinned  in  its  p<i-";i  i  ;  while  to  the  Fame  cntci^ory  wryi  :nM  d  Fanty  and 
Rosamond ;  Souvenir  du  8  Juin  being  very  much  Uke  this  last.  A  second  pofii* 
tion  in  this  series  was  still  given  to  Prince  of  Hesse. 

In  the  zonate  group  with  white  fluwc  rs,  no  sort  was  fotmd  to  he  siipenbr  to 
Madame  Vaucher.  One  called  White  Per&ction,  which  was  highly  approved 
last  year,  was  not  grown  this  season. 

Of  the  JEonate  occulate  acnes,  those  with  white  or  whitish  flowers  and  a 
salmon-coloured  eye,  the  sorts  preferred  as  <tf  most  merit  were  Engtoie  Mesvd 
and  Frant^ois  Dcshois.  Some  of  the  more  recent  TarietieB  of  this  group,  how* 
ever,  possessed  much  promise. 

The  aonate  series,  with  rose-pink  flowers,  was  represented  among  firat-daaa 
sorts  by  Hose  Reudatler  and  I've :  and  amongst  those  of  the  second  rank  by 
Amy  and  Minnie.  Some  very  fine  varieties  in  this  group  were,  however,  dis- 
covered amongst  the  new  sorts. 

Of  the  marbled-leaved  aonate  sorts,  the  highest  ponlioa  was  atiU  hdd  by 
Sheen  Rival. 

The  Nosegay  series,  iu  so  far  as  the  older  varieties  were  concerned,  pre- 
sented nothing  superior  to  Cybister  and  Stella ;  while  in  the  group  which  hod 
received  the  seeond  pontion,  the  only  one  which  was  again  approved  was 
Magenta. 

The  silver  varicgatod-leavcd  series  preseDii'd  several  sorts,  to  which  the 
highest  position  was  again  accorded.  In  the  group  with  aonate  and  white- 
margined  leaves,  there  were  :— Argus,  Coimtess  of  Warwick,  and  PictoratmiL 
Silver  Chain  was  raised  to  the  first  cln--*.  and  Julia  ^vas  retained  in  the  second 
class ;  while  of  tliose  with  while-muigincd  le&ves,  not  zonate,  the  highest 
position  was  allotted  to  Ahna,  Bijou,  Jane,  and  Queen  of  Queens,  Mrs.  Lennox 
being  raised  to  this  rank ;  and  of  those  with  creomy-mnrgincd  leaves  Flower 
of  Spring  stood  as  a  first-class  sort.  Venus  was  raised  to  the  same  rank,  and 
Meteor  was  retained  in  the  second  rank. 

The  golden  vorie^ted-Ieaved  series  is  less  extensive  than  the  silver.  In 
the  zonate  and  raarji^inate  group,  the  first  rank  was  conferred  again  in  tlie  case 
of  Mrs.  PoUock  aud  Sunset.   In  the  marginatc,  not  zonate,  set,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
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GoI<^  Chain,  and  Golden  Flce<»,  were  seTerallv  confirmed  as  first-class  Borts  ; 
and  GoMcn  llarkawtir  was  kept  in  the  scronri  rank.  In  the  group  mik  the 
Icavesi  wholly  yellow  General  LongMrect  was  raised  to  the  tir»t  rank. 

Amongst  die  iMtdtiM  yery  few  dedakm  Mold  be  emved  at ;  but  the 
foIIowiii<r  Wi  re  stifficic  ntly  dcvelopt-d  ;  the  most  approved  Bort»  bwDg  indierted 
by  an  asterisk  (*;,  and  the  next  grade  by  an  obelisk  (f ) : — 

Alexatidra  *  (W.  Paul). — A  darkly  zonatc-leaved  Hybrid  No&egu)  .  <A  free 
habit,  and  dRsetiTB  in  colour,  hvnng'e  dewier  tiot  of  roee  thea  Amy  Hogg. 
The  fiowcrs  are  crimson  in  the  iqiper  pert,  tad  deep  nuifmta  bdoir,  pradaaiiig 


Amy  Hogg*  (W.  Paul).— A  vigorous-growing  Hybrid  Neeegay,  wHk 
il^htly  zonate-lcavcs,  ru.d  very  large  trusses  of  floweie  etanduig  Hp  tbove  thenii 

the  flowers  uniformly  of  a  bright  purplish  rcse  colotir. 

Beaton  $  Indian  Yellow  •  (VV.  Paul). — A  freo-growii^  Hybrid  Nosejjay, 
with  eoneta  leevee,  the  flewm  of  a  novel  onu^;e-«eu'let  tint,  end  havmg  a  glow 

of  yellow  when  newly  opt  nod.    A  very  effectiTe  Wriety. 

Hmvfe  fifsi  Snn'snrs*  i  Salter.  Lee\ — A  bcentillal  soned-lecTod  Bort,  with 
large  and  finely-shaped  rosv-pink  flowers. 

Beauty  of  OvUon  •  ( WUls).— A  Tery  finely  marked  andelEeettve  variety, 

with  l.  ;ivrs  (if  a  tolerably  even  routnli'^li  outline.  ;itic1  of  yellow-green  colour, 
marked  wiUi  a  very  dislioct  zone  of  rich  chocolato  brown.  It  was  quite  an 
acquisition. 

Duchess  *  (W.  Paul). — A  free-fiowering  end  dwarfish  Tarief^,  prodveiag 
large  globular  trusFPs  of  soft  Fosy-l&ke  flowexs  of  good  form.  It  as  one  of  rae 
Hybrid  Nosegay  race. 

#br«»<«r  *  (CSarter  &  Co.). — A  eompeetrhabited  and  yvrj  telUng  tort,  witli 
green  rounded  leaTee  marked  with  a  very  dark  broad  sime,  and  rosy  floweri  of 
excellent  shape. 

Gaiety  *  Wills). — A  handsome-leaved  sort  with  golden-tinted  leaves  marked 
with  a  bronze-eoloored  vnndyked  aone ;  flowers  searlet. 

Glowworm  •  (W.  Paul). — A  HybridNosegay  of  novel  and  pleasing  character 
and  compact  hnbit,  the  upper  part  of  the  flowers  hr'mv^  of  a  glowing  sear)et»the 
lower  magenta  Hushed  with  crimson,  the  trusses  erect  and  abundant* 

Gohlen  Queen  f  (Wills). — Dwarf  habit,  with  golden  leaves. 

Lit'h-  Trrrisurr  ^  rSultnvirsh^.— Of  vcrv  dwarf  hnb't,  wl'.li  small  ZOoate 
leaves,  and  very  bright  scarlet  dower.^.    An  effective  dwarf  variety. 

Luna  *  (Saltmarsh). — A  very  rich  and  effective  sort,  with  yellow  leaves, 
marked  with  a  bright  chocolate-br  )\\  ti  zone  ;  the  flowers  scarlet. 

^[adame  IV.  Pfitztr  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  Son'  . — A  xvxy  inferior  variety  of 
the  occulate  series,  with  soned  leaves,  and  well-formed  flowers,  white,  with  a 
deep  red  eye.  A  plant  nndistinguishable  from  this  was  reoeired  from  Messrs. 
F.  fit  A.  Sruith,  under  the  :uime  of  Rosebud. 

Mons.  G.  Natchet*  (G.  Smith). — A  dwn-f  vigorous-habited  variety,  with 
darkly  zonate  leaves,  and  ample  trusses  of  hoely -shaped  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
It  is  also  a  good  pot-plant. 

Mom.  Barre  *  (Lee). — A  dark-zoned  round-leaved  sort,  with  sahaon- 
eoloured  flowers,  paler  at  the  edges,  the  flowers  thrown  well  up. 

Fink  Beauty  *  (Williams). — This  has  zouate  leaves,  and  very  much  re- 
eembles  Beauts  des  Snr^snes. 

Tin/on {\  fVan  Iloutte).— A  vetj  pretty zonate^leaTed  Salmon  rose,  of  good 
form,  and  free-blooming  habit. 

Woodu  ardiana  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^A  showy  variety,  with  the 
kaTee  marked  with  a  Hunt  vandyked  zone,  the  flowers  sahnony-earmine,  and  of 
fine  shape. 
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FRENCH  ASPABAGUS. 

*'  A  CoKvujFi  REAUsm*'  Iwmg  requested  mfennstioii  m  to  bow  the  luge 
Aspiftragtis  seen  in  the  Ferinen  markets  is  produced,  ire  forwaided  Us  eem- 

iniuuentton  to  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  the  following  is  his  rfplr : — 

*'Tbe  large  blanched  Asparagus,  seen  in  the  Parisian  and  London  markets 
enl]r  in  the  mmoo,  and  which  eomnnada  w  mnch  as  from  20«.  to  per 

•  bundle  in  London,  is  not  obtained  by  the  mode  of  forcinc;  usually  practised 
in  this  country — tiiat  of  takir.;^-  up  the  roots  and  plantiti'^  them  in  frames 
ncaicd  by  dung  linings  or  other  uieaus ;  for  with  all  the  care  possible  the 
roots  of  Asparagus  cannot  he  diaenlangled  from  the  soil,  or  removed  from 
that  in  which  they  have  grown,  without  serious  detriment,  and  such  ns  renders 
them  unfit  for  nourishing  such  heads  as  they  vrouUl  have  produced  in  tbcir  un- 
disturbed state.  Attempts  to  do  this,  or  to  equal  the  splendid  forced  Aspan^us 
obtained  from  France,  have  proved  in  vain. 

The  French  have  two  descriptions  of  forced  A"=;pnraj;tis :  one  is  termed 
Asperses  vcrtes,  or  green  Asparagus ;  the  other,  Asperses  blancheSt  or  blanched 
Asparagus.  The  green  is  obtained  by  taking  up  the  roots  and  plaoing  them 
under  a  frame  on  a  hotbed;  but  this  mode  is  not  adopted  when  blanched 
Asparagus  is  tho  oblr-ct  in  view.  In  this  case  thp  heat  is  taken  to  the  plants 
without  disturbing  them  ;  in  the  other  the  plants  arc  removed  and  Uikeu  to  the 
heat.  Heat  is  requisite  in  either  case,  bat  its  results  as  regards  the  growth  of 
the  phmts  are  not  tlie  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  n])ph'ed  under  equal  circum- 
stances, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  roots  in  their  entirety,  and  ready  to  act  with  full 
force  to  produce  a  vigorous  shoot,  able  to  push  through  a  considerable  thick- 
ness  of  soil,  or  other  bhinehing  material*  before  it  comes  to  tho  light;  hence 
the  giant  heads,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  of  blanched  Asparagus.  On 
the  other  hand,  wlien  tho  roots  are  taken  up,  the  heat  may  be  adequate  to 
what  the  plant  may  require,  or  be,  indeed,  as  great  as  it  can  bear;  but  instead 
of  acting  on  sound  root;),  it  has  to  act  on  such  as  are  bruised,  mutilated,  and  in 
a  greot  measure  deprived  of  tlicir  spongioles ;  from  sucli  plants,  smaller  shoots, 
grown  so  as  to  produce  green  Asparagus,  arc  only  expected.  Ulany  prefer  the 
favour  of  thk  to  that  of  the  large  blanched  shoots,  and,  indeed,  in  the  tender 
green  state  there  is  more  of  the  Asparagus  flavour  than  in  tho  blanched,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  said  French  cooks  boil  the  latter  in  water  in  which  Asparagus  Las 
been  previously  boiled,  ihua  comumnicatinj;  much  uf  the  llavour  of  the  grctu 
to  the  blanched,  the  fine  appearance  of  which  renders  it  so  desirable. 

'*Tiu  blanched  heads  moy  be  produced  by  the  following  method  : — Tnc  plar,- 
tation  intended  for  forcing  is  disposed  in  beds  about  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
on  these  four  rows  are  planted,  aboat  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  plants 
are  cultivated  for  three  years,  and  then  in  the  fourth  they  are  forced,  when, 
being  well  cstabliBhed,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  produce  very  large  shoots. 
The  beds  arc  2  feet  apart,  and  in  this  space  trenches  about  20  inches  or  2  feet 
deep  are  formed.  In  commencing  to  force,  frames  the  width  of  the  bed  are 
put  on,  and  the  trenches  are  filled  with  hot  dung  to  the  top  of  the  frames. 
The  frames  are  also  filled  with  hot  dung  till  such  time  as  the  shoots  bepn  to 
reach  the  surface.  The  sashes  are  then  put  on  and  kept  close,  no  air  being 
given.  In  cold  nights  the  gbus  is  covered  with  thick  straw  mats,  which  are 
warmer  than  Kufsian  n;al-?.  The  linin^js  arc  turned  and  renewed  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperatui-e  of  from  60*^  to  75" ;  but  I  think  70**  is  quite  hiph 
enough.  The  forcing  is  comuieneod  in  November,  and  carried  on  successioniiliy 
tin  March.  After  being  forced,  the  same  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  one  ytttt 
in  the  open  air  to  recover,  and  they  may  then  be  forced  again  in  the  next. 

**  The  green  Asparagus  i&  procuxcd  Irom  hotbeds,  plauted  inprcferuice  with 
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three-year-old  plants  taken  from  the  opf'n  ground,  and  wliich  have  not  been 
previously  cut.  These  are  taken  up  carefully  and  packed  eloseiy  on  the  hotbed, 
and  vegetable  raoutd  or  leaf  mould  introdueed  amongat  them,  but  «o  that  tiie 
buds  of  their  crowns  may  not  be  covered.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
sashes  are  put  on  green  and  tender  shoot'^  :vre  produced.  Thus,  by  foUomng 
these  methods,  either  blauched  or  grcuu  ^\^uaragas  may  be  easily  obtained. 

C." 

[*'  A  Constant  Render  "  also  compUdna  of  his  Celery  b«ngmuch  injured  this 

season  1  V  wireworm-;.  and  osks  for  a  rf  m^'dy  Perhaps  some  of  our  ooxre-  • 
qpoudents  will  state  their  experience  on  this  subject. — Ed.  F.  &  P.") 


ON  HERONS. 

Soke  years  ago  I  made  a  few  observation.^  upon  Herons  in  another 
periodical ;  but  since  then,  I  have  had  further  opportunities  of  observing  their 
hubits.  Ijast  season  a  youngs  one  was  sent  me,  which  had  been  confined  only 
for  a  few  days.  On  his  prisnn  door  beio^  opened  he  flew  off,  and  I  thought 
he  would  have  preferred  his  liberty,  la  the  evening,  however,  he  came 
fiuniUsrly  up  to  me,  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends ;  and  after  having  gobbled 
np  some  fish,  he  took  possession  of  his  house,  and  was  quite  tame  during  the 
season :  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  he  followed  the  men  digging,  and  picked  up 
worms ;  these,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  at  the  sight  of  fish.  When  hard 
pressed  for  food,  he  greedily  swallowed  dead  birds,  miee,  fross,  and  rats;  bat 
if  u  rat  was  large,  it  was  really  amusini;  to  see  hini  give  his  prey  a  good  SOSk' 
ing  in  a  pail  of  water,  in  order  to  make  the  mouthful  slip  easily  down. 

As  with  the  Crane  family,  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  food  which 
Henms  devour  ;  but  they  ean  equally  well  endure  hunger  a  long  time.  When 
short  of  food,  1  fed  mine  on  garbage  from  the  hog  tub  ;  and  this  led  me  to 
observe  some  traits  iu  his  character.  When  1  brought  food  in  a  basket, 
sometimes  he  waited  for  me  at  the  garden  gate ;  afterwards,  he  used  to  walk 
and  fly  before  me  when  I  took  up  the  basket,  and  wait  upon  the  top  of  the 
door  until  I  came  out ;  then,  after  gobbling  up  some  food,  he  flew  home  before 
me.  During  the  winter  nights  he  roosted  upon  the  garden  wall ;  but  his  habits, 
like  those  of  wild  ones,  led  him  to  wandw  by  night,  especially  in  moonlight. 
"NATieu  I  held  up  a  rat  or  mouse,  and  called  "  Franky,"  he  flew  to  me,  making 
a  chattering  noise.  He  was  also  fond  of  peeking  the  boys'  legs — in  fact,  some 
of  them,  like  the  hens,  were  afraid  of  him.  The  latter  had  reason  to  be  so, 
for  he  sometimes  felled  one  of  their  ehickens  at  a  stroke,  and  swallowed  it  at 
one  gulp.  Wild  Herons  used  to  pay  him  visits,  but  they  ended  only  in  short 
flights  and  screaming  noises,  until  the  breeding  season ;  then,  he  left  me,  but 
came  back  at  the  end  of  that  season— not,  however,  so  tome  as  before--«iid 
soon  took  up  his  solitary  abode  hy  the  river. 

I  may  remark  that  Herons  pair  in  February,  congregate  in  oolontes, 
and  make  nests  on  trees  somewhat  like  those  of  rooks,  but  larger,  and  not  so 
cloeely  boilt.  Eaeh  nest  may  contain  four  or  five  eggs ,  of  a  bluish  oolonr, 
varying  to  pale  green,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  ducks.  As  Herons  can  squat 
down,  their  long  le^js  arc  no  hindrance  to  them  when  sitting  upon  their  eggs. 
During  the  breeding  time,  they  fly  both  early  and  late  to  large  moor^  ur  lakes, 
perhaps  sixteen  miles  off,  to  fish  for  their  eraving  young.  Shortly  after  these 
can  fly,  the  colony  breaks  up,  and  disperses  to  lonely  places ;  and  the  Herons 
remain  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  in  order  that  they  may  better  obtain  food. 
'Hiis  law  M  Natttxe  prevails  amongst  other  birds  of  prey.   Kingfisheit  lire 
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solitary,  except  wben  breeding.  Afterwards  they  are  very  pugnacious,  even  ia 
captivity,  and,  though  well  supplied  with  food,  they  will  kill  one  another; 
which  shows  they  are  stiU  governed  by  the  same  "  wisely  ordanied  iustinct, 
tliat  each  may  find  its  own  sepafate  location  and  Qependance."  Herons,  how- 
ever, are  more  social,  and  are  nttnched  to  their  breeding  places,  which  they 
only  visit  early  in  spring.  Their  arrival  is  known  by  their  loud  clanking  noise. 
Perhaps  in  some  lonely  parts  of  the  country,  Herona  may  make  their  nesta  in 
bushes,  or  on  the  ppround.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  I  have  read  that  they  do 
so  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  least,  round  the  atnmp  of  an  old  dwarf  tre^  on 
which  the  colony  build. 

In  former  days.  Herons  were  considered  o  dainty  dish  ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  atill  on  the  Game  List."  I  once  had  a  dish  of  young  ones  cooked,  but 
soon  found  that  I  might  eat  them  myself ;  some  said  they  smelt  rank,  others  that 
they  tasted  fishy.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  Uiere 
is  a  bdief,  especiany  in  die  north,  that  Herons  have  only  one  got,  ai^  that 
live  eels  pass  through  them  ;  and,  also,  that  they  allure  or  attract  fishes  l)y 
their  feet.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  tact  of  Herons  dropping  clIs  from  their 
beaks  when  suddenly  alarmed ;  as  to  the  other,  there  seems  to  be  uo  peculiar 
smell  in  Herons'  feet.  The  truth  is,  when  one  is  seen  standing  motionless 
knee-decj)  in  water,  he  is  eagerly  watching  a  "blow  hole"  of  an  eel,  as  a 
dog  does  a  rat's  hole,  and  as  soon  as  the  prey  puts  out  its  head,  down  goes  the 
serrated  beak  upon  it.  Formerly  anglers  used  to  rub  their  bait  with  oQ  from 
Herons*  feet,  ana  ev  ]i  <  irried  a  Heron's  foot  in  their  podcets  to  ensure  suc- 
cess :  and  it  is  said  the  notion  still  prevails  among  the  people  in  the  Feroe 
Islands. 

During  severe  winters,  when  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen.  Herons  must  be 

hard  pressed  for  food.  A  friend  told  mc  that  he  shot  one  in  such  weather,  and 
found  a  snip?"  in  its  .«;tomach  Perhap-;  the  snipe  was  at  some  unfrozen  spring 
in  search  ot  food,  and  unluckily  lur  him,  the  llerun  came  to  it  on  the  same 
errand,  and  snapped  him  np.  I  may  further  mention  that  the  late  Dr.  Neil,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  reply  t<»  sonie  of  my  in(piine.<*  respecting  Herons,  stated  that  he 
observed  one  of  his  Herons  fell,  at  one  stroke  of  his  beak,  a  rat  which  was 
busy  stealing  a  portion  of  his  food.  . 

A  writer,  I  think  Mudie,  relates  a  stiU  more  dexterous  feat  of  Herons.  He 
observes,  that  when  an  eagle  hovers  above  one  in  the  air,  the  Iferon  puts  bis 
neck  under  his  wing,  and  thrusts  up  his  beak,  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  the 
enemy,  and  as  soon  as  he  descends,  he  is  impaled  upon  it,  and  is  hurled  down 
dead  or  mortally  wounded  ;  while  the  Heron  flies  on  his  way.  I  consider  this, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  fanciful  story,  for  I  doubt  if  a  Ileron  can  bulancf  him- 
seir  like  a  kite  floating  in  the  air,  with  legs  long  beyond  the  tail,  aud  neek  tucked 
under  his  wing. 

OwMy  Park,  J.  Wiohtok. 
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TJu  Treasury  of  Botany:  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  tJiM  Veyetahle  Kingdom. 
Edited  by  Johk  Liudlet.  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.,  and  Tkokas  Moobe,  F.L.8., 
Assisted  by  Nnmerous  Gontributors.    London :  Longmnn<.  Green,  k  Co. 

This  consists  of  two  volumes,  of  in  all  np^vard-^  of  12.30  clusely-jjrinted 
pages,  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engravings  from  drawiugs  by  Mr.  Fitch; 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  twenty  beautiftil  plates  on  steel,  giving  representa- 
tions of  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  various  parts  of  the  worid.-  The  work 
eompriaes  such  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  plaau  and  their  uses,  deriyed 
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from  Ae  nuMt  reliable  8oimea»  that  it  eannot  liul  to  ba  iimJuabIc  to  the  general 
reader  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  useful  to  the  6tud(>nt  as  well.  The  \  cgetable 
products  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  couutiy  are  so  diverse  in 
tiieir  ebaraeter,  and  Sported  from  meh  diAaot  pattt  of  the  world,  that  infor- 

matton  is  often  rought,  and  sought  in  vnia,  as  to  thoir  ori<;iti  and  uses ;  and 
not  unfrequently  those  even  who  imixjrt  or  employ  a  particular  article  know 
thttl  it  comes  from  a  cenaiu  plucc,  and  is  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  but 
nothing  of  the  plant  from  whidi  it  ia  derifed.  By  thoae,  however,  who  aie 
desirous  of  further  information,  not  the  imperfect  or  even  inaccurate  informa- 
tion  too  frequent  in  popular  works,  it  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
••Treasury  ol'  Botany,"  for  there  nearly  every  plant  of  economical  interest  is 
noticed  at  some  length,  and  even  comparatively  obscure  genera  receive  a 
share  of  attention.  'Fhe  scope  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
preface,  which  states  that  the  object  was  to  bring  together,  into  the  form 
of  a  dietionary,a  eondae  aoooimt  of  all  the  plants  oonoeming  which  a  general 
mder  waa  likely  to  seek  fcr  infbrmation  ;  adding  thereto,  where  practicable, 
longer  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  species,  tot^ether  with  such  popular 
matter  as  would  give  interest  to  the  othcrjvise  dry  ti>chnical  character  of 
generic  or  speeifio  deaeriptiona/'  The  plan  waa  arranged  with  the  aanstanao 
of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  its  execution  was  superintended  by  him  as  far  as  the  letter 
C,  after  which,  owing  to  his  declining  health,  the  whole  tisk  of  supervision 
devolved  on  Mr.  Moore.  The  names  of  the  contributors  of  the  several  articles 
are  well  known,  and  though,  of  coarse,  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  throug|i 
a  work  of  such  extent,  we  have,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  found  the  infirniation 
trustworthy  and  the  style  pleasant.  The  descriptive  letter|)re89  of  the  illustra- 
ttons  of  the  aspects  of  vc|;etation  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ia  contribnted 
by  Dr.  Secmnnn ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a  usefiil  gloasary  of  botanieal  teims, 
and  a  list  of  the  English,  French,  and  local  names  of  plants. 

One  extract  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  information  atforded  under  each 
heading.  It  relates  to  the  genus  Agave,  respecting  which  the  erroneons 
popular  notion  prevails  that  one  of  the  species,  the  American  Aloe,  flowers  but 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  After  dcflcribing  the  chanunm  of  the  genus,  Mr. 
Moore  says : — 

**Tho  best  known  epecies,  A.  amcricana,  commonly  called  the  American  Aloe,  airords  a 
vary  gpod  Qlustnitioa  of  tJhc  family.  Th5»  wgrniea  is  almost  stcmless— that  is  to  Bay,  it^  tuft 
of  msHive  leavw  v  seated  doss  to  the  groimd,  and  thqr  rami  out  on  all  sides  ao  u  to 
oooupy  eoAsiderable  spaoe.  Thsie  leares  are  Tory  thick  ■niia  nnhy,  consisting  of  hard,  firm, 
pulpy  matter  intoijiiixed  with  flbn '3 ;  they  an;  firom  3  to  6  feet  long,  fumiahed  witli  'nri 
spin^  botii  alung  Lhu  loargms  and  at  the  point.  These  leaves  ore  Tcry  durable,  continuing 
to  exist  for  many  years.  Ihe  plants  are  lon^  in  arriving  at  a  matwt)  ur  flowenng  age ; 
udeed,  lo  slow  ia  their  progroM,  ander  die  irtifioiBl  oonditions  ia  wMiAl  thmr  are  pieced  in 
onr  gardene,  as  to  hsTeled  to  a  popular  though  emmeoas  notion  that  they  flower  onoe  only 
in  a  Lcntun,-.  In  reality  they  llovver  Liit  (inco,  the  matui^  condition  heing  attaints!  -n  •!• 
longi  r  or  ^shorter  period,  itii  to  fifty  or  seventy  years  or  more,  according  to  too  acceitnumg 
or  retarding  influences  under  which  they  are  placed.  Having,  however,  acquired  full  growth, 
the  plant  pradocee  ite  giant  flower-stem  iiom  the  centre  of  the  leaves*  after  whiob  it  perishes. 
New  phmti  are  fbrmed  around  the  hase  <tf  the  old  one  hi  the  form  of  eockets.  After  the 
first  apjji-aiMiirc'  of  lliL!  sti'Di,  it  <;rt_Avs  very  mpully.  until  a  lioighl  uf  from  15  to  20  or  even 
40  feet  lA  rvnchtid ;  and,  Lmv.irds  the  tip,  a  multitude  ol  sj  imactriealiy-diiipust!*!  liuriztmtal 
branches  are  produced,  at  the  ^ids  of  which  branchce  kre  crowded  the  numerous  erect 

JrellowiBhgEeenfloven,faj  which  a  sweetish  liqiud  is  seereted^  Xhe  flowering  phtatienudos 
br  some  weehs  sa  o1ir|ieet  of  hiterMt,  the  flowers  hohig  dnrable  and  modaoed  m  eaooeedaii. 

"The  American  Aloo  appears  t.  'i  '  h,x-n  first  introdurtrl  to  Europe  in  1561,  at  which 
date  it  is  recorded  as  being  in  the  poesession  o£  Oortusus.  I'ai  kiniK>a,  in  1640,  i-datos  that  it  waa 
first  brought  into  Spain,  and  ficm  thence  nroad  into  all  (luarters,  but  is  silent  as  to  it£  being 
in  Englsnd.  A  plant  flowered  in  Pans  m  1663.  Mr.  Venprit,  of  Lambeth,  flowered  ooe^ 
12  to  U  ftek  high,  abont  1606,  it  heiag  iSbaa  a  giest  noitr.  Two  irere  blaonwd  at  Haamton 
Court  ahont  1714.  Then  is  a  vood  engrariag  extent  mOi  the  iaseriptMa  *Alo»mmimw 
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qt*(E  Smtft-rittiajtorii't,  10^2.*  A  plant  flowfrt-d  nt  Lr-psic  in  IT'^O.  Mr.  Cowcll,  in  1729, 
flowvr&d  one  at  his  garden  in  lioxUin ;  ami  thL,  he-  :uisurts,  was  lliu  iixii  ama.  ia.  J^iogiand, 
the  others,  mentioned  abore,  not  being  the  true  American  Aloe.  There  ib  a  plate  of  thia 
nlant,  by  Kirkoll,  in  m^otinto,  dated  September  23|  1728.  Another  flowered  at  Eaton 
Hall,  in  1737  ;  a  plate  of  it,  engrarcd  by  Toms  fkntn  a  drawing  by  Badeslade,  beatinii^  date 
November  of  that  ycnr.  This  plant  (ijiciied  the  crown  for  flowi  rint^  on  June  6th ;  the  stt'm- 
bud  [ippt  iirod  on  the  16th|  and  grew  6  inches  a-day  for  soma  weukji;  the  tiover-bnnches 
wire  pi  i  tct  ted  in  twdvo  wo^,  and  then  it  ntood  for  a  month  while  the  h 
the  number  of  floweiB  was  about  lOoO.  Two  plants,  aboot  fifty  years  of  ace,  flowered  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1743,  their  respective  heights  being  27  feet  and  24  fbot.  The  flower-items 
appf'urcd  on  Juno  3rd,  were  in  perfection  in  the  middle  of  Antrum!,  and  continued  b'  ':ung 
till  tile  iiiidiUc  of  October.  A  plant  which  flowered  near  Carbbad  in  1764  was  26  feet  high, 
and  nrodu  1  i  enty-eight  branches,  which  bore  above  3000  flowers.  Another  flowered  at 
heiyaax  in  1760,  and  a  thiid  at  f  tiedzidksbenr,  in  Dennuurk,  22  ftiet  high,  with  nineteen 
branches,  and  mom  than  4000  flowers.  The  tuleat  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  one 
tiitt  bkoBMd  in  tiio  Kmg  of  Fhim'«  gndov  aiiA  ttili 


A  Practlcnl  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple^  by  Datid  ThOMMVi 
Archerfield  Gardens.    Blackwood  &  Sooa,  Edinbui^h  and  London. 

Tnosi:  who  bad  the  advantage  of  bein<»  present  at  the  Edinburgh  Inter 
national  Show  in  September  last,  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  author  of 
this  work  is  a  most  sneoessful  cultivBtor  of  that  which  has  been  eaUed  the 

"  kinjj  of  fruits  and  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Thomson  as  a 
thorouu-lilv  prncticnl  writor  on  {gardening  subjects.  Accordingly  it  will  be 
found  that  in  this  trealiire  plain  directions  are  giveu  as  to  the  mode  of  securing 
good  crops  of  Pine  Apples,  and  as  these  dtrections  are  the  ezperieniie  of  one 
who  has  been  vcn-  successful  in  this  branch  of  fruit  cuUurr,  thcv  may  f.ilrly  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  like  result  in  tfao  case  of  those  who  properly  follow  them 
out 

On  the  snbject  of  pineries  Mr.  Tliomsoa  says :~ 

"  For  aummf  r  |:rrriwth  T  would  give  thr  prnforcnco  to  span-roofi-d  hou-os,  rxmning  north 
and  ncnith.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon  they  receive  the  full  sun,  and  for  a  period  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  stttt  it  in  his  marioian,  the  Pniee  are,  in  moh  hooKS,  partially 
shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  whilo  at  the  same  timo  they  sro  exposed  to  a 
great  diflusion  of  light.  8uch  houses  are  decidedly  the  best  for  summer  growth ;  bni,  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  they  di>  not.  from  their  ]<rt!^ition,  enibrat  e  bo  mnch  direct  ■'unshino 
as  a  lean-to  house  facing  due  south.  Moreover,  from  the  greater  amount  of  gia^  m  a 
legating  snrfiMft  in  ipan-roufed  houses,  they  reqeiie  more  fire  oeat  to  keep  up  the  tcmpcra- 
tnre.  Jut  diese  respects  the  lean-tn  givc«  advantages  over  the  vwa.-wiSvi  pmory  in  what> 
ever  Msilkn  tiie  latter  is  placed.  For  starting  Tinea  in  Deeamber  sad  the  two  following 
montha,  as  w«U  «s  Ibr  sweuiag  off  ftnit  dwiag  whiter  and  esriy  spnngi  I  wenminsnd  leaa-to 
houses. 

"For  1  L  r-pit,  n  l-nm-to  pit  h  very  w^  11  adapted,  as  the  JOOllgplsati can  be  kept  nese 
the  glass,  and  well  acpo.>od  to  light.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  awniwodatiiw  which  I 
prefer  and  recommend  is  partly  span-roofed  and  partly  loan-to. 

"In  the  fomiation  of  tiio  I'ine  tnTnincl,  thi'  k'fin-to  nr  enrly  housca  should  ho  on  the 
north  of  the  sjjae*i  stleeU-d^  that  the  bai-k  wall  forma  the  shelur  Ixom  the  uortlt  which  is 
•0  desirable  ;  the  span-roofed  stnictures  to  stand  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
early  lean-tu  houses,  and  at  a  snffideot  distance  from  ihem  nut  to  obstruct  eunshinc.  Tho 
early  house  would  thus  bo  nearest  lie  boflcr  in  tho  back  »hi?d,  and  would  form  the  very  best 
shelter  tn  the  hi'it-t  hiu  <1  or  siicc.  s*H  n-i.it?»,  which  .-iicidd  not  be  very  high.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  from  experience,  that  ench  hovis<  h  ;nid  unanf^ment-^  are  not  absolutely  necessary  foe  * 
tiifl  woductiou  of  fliafe'tatB  PuMs;  but  tiuoo  nrntna:)  men t.'^  adbrd  great  advantages  and 'ooi^ 
Tenience,  and  I  recommend  them  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  this  noblo  fruit. 

**  The  Pino  Apple  being  a  flruit  which  requires  a  high  tompoiature,  particularly  hi  some 
of  its  stages  of  irnnvth,  there  should  he  a  inn  d  command  of  heat  both  for  top  and  bottom. 
It  if  not  only  a  falao  ecoooroy  to  stint  tho  amount  of  pipes  employed,  hut  a  larger  heating 
enrfai  ('  tnodcratoly  heated  is  modi  more  eandnoive  to  the  health  of  plants  than  a  smaOar 
surface  kept  at  eoorehinehcat.  I  therefore  recommend  a  liberal  amount  of  and  plenty 
of  boaler  power.  BeaidA  this,  I  feel  fUlly  persuaded,  from  my  ezperiaaee  in  the  use  oif 
eomj^gs  aipUed  to  the  ^asi^  that*  ta  the  easft  of  fhdt  swilUUng  «ff  di^^ 
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of  the  year,  the  tloublc  glazing  now  diacaaaed  in  the  gudming  piMi  wnild  be  tn  immcneo 
ad^antAge.  A  hi^h  and  steodv  tempenture  could  be  much  mora  «MiIy  and  economically 
maintained,  and  without  a  parched  atmosphere,  which  in  the  caM  of  hard  forcing  in  winter 

Nfoirca  80  much  ami  such  ruustaut  countcractini;;. 

"  I  have  a  dc<  idcd  objcctiun  to  iiat-ruofed  pineries.  They  are  dark,  and  very  priMluctivo 
of  drip  in  winter,  both  conditions  most  undesirable  in  the  culture  of  most  plants,  and  JMI^ 
ticulorly  in  that  of  the  Pine  Apple.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  at  the  apex 
of  the  roof ;  and,  particularly  in  fruiting-houses,  there  should  abo  be  ventilators  at  intervals 
along  the  front,  so  placed  as  to  f  huso  the  air  to  puss  inwanl  in  contact  with  the  hot-water 

e'pcs.   Front  ventilation  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  well  to  provide  for  it 
,  fhe  erection  of  pineries,  so  that  in  T8ij  liot  calm  day*  it  can  be  applied,  capaciaUjr  in  tiia 
MM  of  fruit  that  are  colouring. 

"All  ptneries  and  pits  shonid  be  provided  with  a  steadily  acting  Rteaming  apparatus, 
which  can  he  used  or  not  according  as  circumstancos  demand.  An  upon  emitter  rising  out  of 
iho  flow-pipe  at  the  front  of  the  house,  into  which  the  water  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  flows 
and  paseea  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  J»«fti»t»iing  into  the  return-pipe,  is  the 
best  meana  of  keeping  up  a  steady  supply  of  moisture  that  ever  I  have  tried.  This  can  be 
need  or  not,  at  the  seasons  when  moisture  is  required  or  not  required,  by  simply  corking  up  the 
^  pipes  through  which  the  wat<»r  flows  into  the  open  gutter.  The  pipes  should  also  be  so  umuiged 
'  that,  by  means  of  stop-cocks,  the  bottom  heat  can  be  shut  off,  and  af  plied  and  n.'guUted 
aeocording  to  the  amount  recommended  for  the  diflerent  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Pine. 

**  In  all  Pine-stoves  there  shotild  be  a  tank  into  which  to  conduct  the  min  water  ftom 
the  tootf  and  passing  through  the  tank  a  coil  of  hot- water  pipe  to  warm  it." 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHHONICLE. 


The  year  ISC'?  will  be  a  busy  one ;  the 
horticultural  cam])aif:-n  has  eoramcnced  early  ; 
already  two  sprini;  shows  have  been  luld  in 
London,  and  others  will  follow  in  quick  buc- 
cession  throughout  the  summer,  at  the  llegont's 
Park,  Crystal  Pahu  e,  and  Kensington  ;  but 
the  great  event  of  the  boason  will  bo  the  In- 
ternational. The  progress  nf  lb  in  is  nmst 
gratifying.  Fresh  ussorauccs  of  support  con- 
tinue to  be  received,  as  welt  as  substantial  ad- 
ditions to  the  funds  necessary  f  r  l>ringing  to 
a  successful  issue  this  groat  uiulertiiking, 
which  it  is  to  !»c  hoped  all  wiLl  as-ifit  to  the 
beet  of  their  ability.  Thiu?»h  nul  ia  connec- 
tifln.  with  the  Exhibition,  a  [>r<»po8al  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture, with  Mr.  W.  Paul  in  the  chair,  to 
hold  a  public  dinner  im  tlu-  '2ith  of  May,  so 
as  to  ationi  thoao  visiting  the  Ejchibition  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  together,  as  it  would 
be  impossiblo  for  all  to  do  at  the  banquet  at 
the  Guildhall.  The  proposition  was  cordially 
approved  of,  and  a  Sub-committco  appointed, 
with  Mr.  B.  Dean  us  their  llonorary  Secro- 
tai7»to  oany  out  tiie  aimogemente. 

IloTAL  Horticultural  Society. — At  the 
first  Spring  Show,  wliich  took  ])laco  on  the 
loth,  there  was  a  very  uxctillent  display, 
particularly  of  Ilyacinths,  which  were  the 
speciality  of  the  occasion.  Other  spring  bulbs, 
however,  were  also  well  represented,  and  the 
Boses,  Rho«lo\lendrons,  and  othiT  ft-ieed 
Kreoihouso  planlH  and  novelties  were  pro- 
dnoed  in  good  force.  Of  the  new  Hyacinths 
an  account  is  given  in  another  page ;  but  the 
niMnificcnt  spikee  of  those  shown  by  Mr. 
ViUiam  Batil,  of  WaUhamCroei^iiithe  daaa 


for  eighteen,  rnnnot  pass  unnoticed.  The  sorts 
were  8.B.  King  of  th«  Blues,  a  noble  spike, 
fully  justifviiiK  the  anticipations  formt'd  of  it 
when  it  lirst  came  out ;  Grand  Lilas,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  Mario ;  DM.  Van  Speyk,  Oar- 
ritk,  and  Laurens  Koatcr ;  «S.R.  Garibaldi, 
\()n  Sehiiler.  Solfatorre,  Koh-i-Noor,  and 
Macaulay  ,  D.li.  Lord  Wellington;  white, 
Alba  maxima,  and  Mout  Blanc;  black,  or 
nearly  so,  3-"ituc  k  Khan,  and  General  Have- 
lock;  and  Ida,  ycUon*.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  this  fine  collection,  for  the 
spikes  were  massive-,  and  their  e^dours  most 
beautiful  and  £rcsh.  As  a  oiiittui  ut  course  a 
first  prixo  was  awarded ;  the  second  went  to 
Messrs.  Cutbuah,  whoso  collection  alio  oon* 
toined  many  fine  spikes ;  but  the  nm  between 
the  two  great  competitors  was  not  so  clo=^"  as 
in  former  years.  Mr.  Kirtland*  Albion  hxir- 
series,  Stoke  liewington,  eame  ia  third.  In 
the  amateurs*  class(is  some  verjr  Mod  spikse 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Young,  gamnier  to  B. 
Barclay,  Es(i,,  Jlighgate,  and  Mr.  Bartlctt,  of 
Uommenuiith,  and  some  Wfra  also  shown  in 
glaasee.  A  tine  cvUectiou  of  120  jK-ts,  wiiich 
contributed  much  to  the  eficct  of  the  Show» 
came  in  addition  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  alee 
exhildt^sl  coliection.s  of  Tulips,  Polyanthue 
.Niuci^us,  Crtjcusea,  ojid  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
and  received  first  prizes  for  each.  Colloctions 
of  similar  subjects  also  cams  from,  Meetm> 
Cutbush  and  Mr.  Macintosh,  Hammflrsoith, 
ammg  nurserymen,  and  from  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  iiartlcti  among  amateurs.  Of  K.ises, 
beautiful  group*  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul 
and  I^lefisrs.  Paul  &  Son,  forced  Bhododen* 
drons  by  the  first-iutnod,  Messn.  Outboah  and 
Mr.  Toing;  and  tiiere  wae  a  good  display  of 
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iiiueellan«oiis  store  «iid  greenhouse  planta 
from  Mewrg.  Li  r,  of  Hammeremith.  A  few 
ffreenhouje  Acaciiis  and  forced  shrubs  were  ex- 
hibited by  Messra.  Cutbush  ami  "Sh.  Youn;<. 
tax  which  the  former  were  awarded  first  prizes ; 
tfflmn^  fffftfili  BpacritM  were  also  ebown;  and 
from  Mr.  Bull  came  scvcml  handsome  varie- 
ties of  Aucuba  japonica,  some  of  which  were 
in  fruit,  and  a  numerous  collection  of  new 
and  rare  plant*.  Some  fine  fruiting  Aucubas 
Were  abo  sent  bv  Mcs»r«  Lee. 

At  the  FlorarC  triiuuttoe  on  the  20th,  first- 
claas  c«rtifiratf>s  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Paul's  new  Hyacinths,  VunxlatiU,  Sir  Ilrnry 
HaTelock,  and  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  V)  hu> 
"Bhek  Prince  Rose,  a  fine  deep  iwlvety  crim- 
son. Of  OnbiJs  thcro  -was  a  good  dinpar, 
nnd  st  veral  six  ciul  (■••rtitioates  were  awarded, 
and  umong  ("Lincso  I'l-iMiulu'*  there  Averi' 
sereral  acquisitions,  which  have  bei  n  noticed 
in  another  article.  Fruit  was  (  imfined  to 
Blark-  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Lady  Dowue's  (trapes,  of  which  Mr.  Tillyard, 
gardener  to  J.  Kelk,  K^(]  ,  M  I'  .  exhibiu  d  ex- 
cellent bunches  in  beautit'ul  ( nndition. 

At  Uieunul fortnightly  me*  tin^  LordH.G. 
Lennox,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  room  waa 
rrowd-'d  with  risitors  anxious  to  sec  tho  blos- 
som* of  .imherstia  nobilis,  which  it  had  been 
notified  would  form  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Bateman.  Tliifo  cama  from  Chata- 
woi  lli,  where  the  plant  hae  ihls  rear  produced 
nuuiLTuus  racemes  of  its  y:l  rioiis  crimson 
blosfomH;  butth()UL;h  thi>  late  I)uk<'  of  Devon- 
shire, a  great  enthusiast  in  uardt  ninpc,  made 
it  the  object  of  a  speriul  mu-t^ion,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  now  the  Superintendent  of  Battersea 
Tark,  was  Bia-ecssfiil  in  introducing  the  first 
plant  of  it  into  iliis  country  in  IH.'lT,  it  did 
not  fiower  for  the  first  timu  in  England  at 
Chats  worth,  but  at  Mrs.  I^awrence'e,  at  Ealing 
Park.  Mr.  Bateman,  after  giriof  some  in- 
stances of  the  poisonous  properties  of  Andro- 
^  meda  floiibunua,  which  appt'arnot  t  >  be  sufti- 
ciently  known,  and  commennn;^  on  the  vari- 
ouH  Orchida  shown  at  the  ni'-ctinK,  gave  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
the  AmhersUa.  He  ascribed  the  non-success 
in  tlov  riiit^  it  at  Chatsworth  to  the  plant 
having  beuu  grown  in  a  kyanised  tub.  Mr. 
Bateman's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  mofih 
attention,  and  on  their  oonoluaion  it  was  eng- 
g^ted  by  the  Chairman  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  to  present  the  blossoms  to  Lady 
Usy  Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Amherst,  partly  in  wfioae  honour  it  was 
aaaod,  Twanty-one  now  aiMalMn  wtre 
alaoted,  and  aeren  horticultni«l  «od«ti«R  ad- 
nitted  :  union.  With  rtft-rence  to  ihif,  it 
may  here  l>c  stated  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  now  offer  certain  privileges  to 
eocieties  admitted  into  anion  with  it— ^'iz., 
that  of  receiving  copies  of  the  "Proeecdings" 
and  "  Journal,"  a  transferable  tie):' t  rii'er- 
riog  certain  privilegea  as  to  admis^iun  to  the 
fnrima  at  Kmrnngimf  and  pmebaM  of 


tickets ;  forty  orders  of  admisaiun  to  Kc  nsing- 
ton  and  Chisvick ;  partioipation  in  the  ballot 
for  pknta ;  a  ahare  of  (he  aeeda  and  enttinga 

ili*tributi--d ;  and  the  ri2;bt  of  exehanging  plants. 
It  has  also  been  decided  that  gm:dt;uer!»  may, 
on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at 
South  Kensiogtoa,  raoaiTe  tha  Jounal  of  the 
Society  at  ono-haH  Hw  oharga  to  iin  geunl 
puhlia 

Royal  Botantc  Soarrr. — The  fij:«t  spring 
show  of  this  Society  was  hold  on  the  1 7th, 
and  being  only  two  days  later  than  th(,'  one  at 
Kensington,  was  in  a  great  measure  a  repeti> 
tioo  of  it.  It  was,  however,  a  very  efiectiva 
display,  and  more  ext>nsive  than  the  vom- 
Hponding  show  of  last  year.  In  Hi-acinths 
Mr.  W.  Paul  walked  over  the  course  with  his 
fine  collectiona  already  noticed ;  but  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Stanley  Nursery,  Old  Swan,  Liver^ 
pool,  had  a  set  of  twelve,  amont;  which  were 
Bomu  very  good  spikes,  though  by  no  means 
equal  in  quality  to  the  sjiU  udid  ones  from  his 
more  sucoQsaful  ooocurreni.  Tulips,  Polyan- 
tims  Natvissus,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Crocoees, 
and  Rhodndrndrons  wero  aRsin  fhown  in  great 
])crfection  by  Mr.  "\V.  I'aul,  and  nice  collec- 
tions of  Cyclamcn><  <  ami'  from  Messrs.  E.  G, 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Iskworth. 
Of  fiAsea,  two  groans,  the  one  from  Mr.  W. 
Paul  and  the  other  from  ^Icfsrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
were  of  remarkable  l)eauty,  and  thcro  were 
also  s«jnie  boxes  of  excellent  ( ut  blooms,  as 
well  as  of  Camellias.  Stovo  and  grecnhouso 
plants,  both  flne^foliaged  and  flowering,  were 
in  tolerable  ajurel  inro,  tin  re  being e.xbibiticns 
of  these  from  Mi.  W'illiaius,  Me«<r«i.  Lee,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  C  I  ;  midt, 
Bart ;  and  of  new  plants,  &c.,  Mr  Bull  again 
conbrihuted  an  extensive  cullet'tiun.  Forced 
shrubs  and  Aearia.-i  were  >1iom n  by  Mr.  Young, 
who  also  to<ik  the  tiral  prize  for  liyaeiuths  in 
the  amtiteurb'  el.xv',  and  the  second  for  now 
Hyacinths ;  but  the  best  exhibition  of  this 
kind  consisted  of  a  dozen  plants  of  Dentzia 
gracilis  from  Mi.  l!eev<.s.  of  the  Ladbrook 
Nursery,  NoUiuj;  liill,  Thiy  were  in  sIk- 
inch  pot-,  and  were  perfect  masses  of  lilouni. 
Two  new  varieties  oi  Chinese  Primulas  trom 
Messrs.  E.  G^.  Hendenon  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  brith  appear  to  be  great  acquisitions  ; 
on«  w;i.<i  e.illed  ^itewarti,  and  had  flowers  as 
l:ir^e  as  a  tive-^)iii:in:|-picco,  white,  beauti- 
fully mottled  and  striped  with  purplish  crim- 
son ;  the  other  was  named  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe, 
and  was  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
double,  and  the  whito  ground  sufi'uBca  with 
pinlc. 

S*NviTAT.tA  PRoci  MiiENS.— Messrs.  Hasgo 
and  Schmidt,  ot  Erfuit,  give,  in  a  recentNumber 
of  tho  *'  Kevue  Jlorticole, "  an  account  of  a 
double  variaty  of  this  ptet^  wfiniiftl,  and 
which  they  consider  one  of  the  moat  valnaMe 
acquisitions  in  it.=t  way  which  ha.s  bet-n  mnde 
for  some  years.  It  sprang  up  among  a  bed  of 
fha  nngu  variaty ;  «ad|  after  havi^i;  grawa 
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It  fin-  two 

gt.itf  that  thf'douMc  Aottct^  nr--  r,'i  <  fmBtantly 
reprixliK  <■(!  that  not  mure  tliaii  10  per  cent 
of  thfi  si'tJIingi  come  single.  The  doable 
vaiietf  u  mon  Tigonoat  than  die  aagiKS  and 
infheflo««n«lielilMlrdiik  of  tba  latter  baa 
entirely  disappearrMl.  TIio  flawrrs  nro  nn  inrh 
or  more  in  oiamtiiur,  duubli!  ihv  vt:;iiiiv, 
and  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow  It  ia  stated 
th»t  th^  ara  of  ionnr  confiniMuioB  than  in 
the  flingu  fiixm,  ma  that  Ihey  are  also  pro- 
duced in  grratt-r  profu-Jion.  Tho  plant  is 
recommfinded  as  producing  a  fioo  ol&ct  as  a 
dvBif  Ml  «r  edging. 

Mu.  J.  Goi  LI)  VEiTrii  havtnn;  rrtnmcJ 
from  AufltniUa  and  tlitr  South  iivum,  we  have 
miirh  plLMsore  in  stating  tliat  he  and  his 
hroiher.  Mr.  Hazij  J.  Vetech*  have  boea  ad- 
mhted  into  partBenihip  irith  their  fiither,  and 
the  hosinces  of  tho  Hoval  Exoti<r  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  and  Coombo  Wood  futeblishment, 
will  iu>w  be  earned  on  imder  the  deaignatiaD 
of  James  Vi  itch  vt  ?>rm>>. 

iNTxieiATioNja,  UoBTicL I.TL KAL  ExHrni- 
Tios  AKi>  BoTAKicii,  CosoRMs. — Influential 
Local  Commitioee  in  oomunctton  with  this 
TDidertaking  have  been  eatabUshed  in  England 
Bt  Slr.uMr.I,  Urist*.!,  Oxford,  WnrriiiLrl^.n.  Not- 
tingham,  Derby,  Leamington,  Ilcroford,  Ht-rt- 
furd,  and  Doncoster ;  in  ocotlandlbrihe  west, 
aouth,  and  norih  of  that  oounttrreapecliTdy  i 
and  in  Ireland  for  Dnblin  and  Belfast  Hon* 
orary  Ixx  al  Sotrttaric-j  have  lilii/w  iso  tend- 
ered thoir  sarvicos  al  Majii^hcsUi,  THunton, 
Astot.  Chester,  Uri.lf  r<l,  Ipswich,  Chelms- 
liordy  Coventry,  Redditoh,  Leicester^  Huntings 
dm,  CSiepBtow,  and  bi  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
above  C"iiiiiiitt'C8  have  raised  consiihiahli- 
sums — thuj4,  that  for  Glasgow  and  th*.-  west  i.f 
Scotland  has  contributed  £127  '<i<.  ;  Doiuas- 
tar»  £60  8f^  Briatol,  JCIS  1S<.;  Ascot, 
iSl4  14«.  ;  Wairingtni,  £24  8s. :  Chelme- 
ford,  £63;  Covcntiy,  £2(5  r,<.-  Manchester, 
£31  10<. ;  Oxford,  £-5  5*.  ;  Derby,  £21  U.  ; 
Belfast,  £36  15*. ;  Hertford,  £10  10*.;  Elgin 
•nd  llortb  of  Sootknd«  £25  4<.  The  Com- 
nittae  of  ^  Botanical  Congreo,  to  be  held 
under  tho  prwideiu  j-  of  Pmf  ssor  Alphons.; 
de  Caudolle,  now  compriacs  tho  names  df 
James  Bateman,  Professor  linhink'ton,  W. 
Baxter,  J.  J.  Bennett,  Ber.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  i 
Piofeaeor  Bentley,  W.  Carmthenk  Fkofbesor  ( 
T>iuheny,  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  Hogg,  W.  ' 
^la-'^tons',  J.  McXttb,  A.  O.  More,  Dr.  Moore, 
T.  Moore.  J.  Miei*,  W.  Paul,  Dr.  Prior,  J. 
O.  Vcitch,  Dr.  Welwitsch,  Dr.  Wight,  and 
James  Yates;  and  papers  have  been  promised 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  Dr.  F.  :Mueller,  Pro- 
fess/>r  E.  Murrtia,  ProiVssor  Lccoq,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  Dr.  Seemann,  Dr.  Masters,  M.  Van 
Hulle,  Mr.  Tuffen  Weet,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  A. 
G.  More,  Mr.  Jamea  Anderson,  and  others. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  has  appointed  mx.  of 
th0  Oofpontioa  to  aamt  in  makuig  tiw  «r- 


ranffementi  for  the  gnmd  toKioet  te  be  Mi 

at  the  C^tildhall  on  Msy  2-ti  !. 

Mk.  Wilu-^m  Pavi's  isuow  or  Sfrhtq 
Flowf.us  is  held  this  yi-ar.  as  last,  at  the 
lloyal  Horticultural  Society's  Qardens,  South 
Kensington.  It  waa  opened  to  the  public  on 
tho  21  St,  and  will  continue  till  the  3rd  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  cluirmiiig  and  effcotivo  ei- 
[  hihition,  most  tastefully  arrangixl,  and  the 
fl  .wi  f-  !n<H\-i(luslly  are  of  th.!  highest  ri  ril, 
as  uj  IV  \M  11  be  snnposed.  .since  numy  of  them 
arc  th  ),<i'  wi'li  Avla  h  Mr.  r.iul  hiia  beenio 
successful  at  tiic  spring  shows. 

MessBs.  CtTBusu's  Sruxo  Show  has  been 
hcM  this  year  al  the  Crystal  I'lihu  v  iii>to;uI  of 
I  at  the  UighgEte  2*iur8t.'rieH  iis  hort'ttilbre.  It 
I  continued  from  the  17tL  t '  thu  31st  of  March, 
during  which  time  it  offered  a  moat  attxarotare 
I  diipUy.    It  occupied  a  doable  row  of  tabling 
300  feet  in  length,  and  consisted  i  f  snm. -rhat 
I  leas  than  900  pots  of  IlywunUis,  Tulips,  and 
I  miaoaUaneotis  flowering  plaata,  the  whole 
j  covered  with  a  noM'  canvas  awning,  mmilar  to 
I  that  used  at  the  Ilose  Show,  and  with  floeb 
'  good  effect  in  sh  nviag  off  the  c  lours  of 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.   Mcsstj.  Cut- 
buah's  exhibition,  it  is  scaroalf  neoeamy  to 
I  odil,  w;i>  <)f  threat  cxccUonce. 
1     New  VAKiKTiw  OF  Di.\xTHi-8. — An  aocoant 
of  two  new  varieties  of  Diunthus  is  given  by 
M.  Cairitee  in  "L'MorttenltMir  Fnuv^;" 
one  if  named  Madame  C.  Petit,  the  other 
DiintliuH     Qaetierii,     aflrr     their  raisrr. 
MadaiDf  C.  Petit  was  ubtaini-l  by  tV.-tiliiing 
the  Clove  Carnation  with  the  pollen  of  Dian- 
diui  lieddewigii,  and  roaembka  the  male 
parent  in  the  duunotar  and  eoloor  of  the 
fl.>\vi.  rs,  imd  the  female  in  its  habit  of  crrnirth. 
Tile  duwci-btems  are  from  1^  to  2a  iutUtje 
high,  erect,  and  stiff;  and  the  flowers  velvety, 
dark  reddiah  crimaon,  the  edgee  of  the  petala 
irregularly  toothed.   It  ia  described  aa  Ming 
n  p-L'at  arqnisitinn.  Vini;  umL  only  pL-rfwlly  ^ 
hardy,  but  always  in  liowtr  till  its  uluumin::^  is 
arrested  by  frost.     Dianthns  liuetieiii  is 
stated  to  have  been  niaed  from  Dianthoi 
HeddewiiKi  and  Dumthna  h^bridne  multi- 
florus.    It  i*;  dpscriLi  iI  its  bf!in<.T  very  dwarf^ 
th<»  leaves  ;.hi>Tit  i  iiw^luvJ  in  k-nj^th  and  a 
quarttr  of  an  inch  in  lireudlh,  tlu^  tlower- 
s terns  barely  b  inches  high.    The  flowers  are 
very  double,  dark  reddiah  crimaon,  and  pro» 
ducfd  in  sue):  long  sucfcsaion  th.it  tlio  plant 
may  almost  In-  said  to  bu  pL'rjMnual-tlowcring. 
From  its  low  growth  it  in  imi  ticularly  well 
adapted  for  edgings ;  and  the  foliage  foima  a 
fine  green  curpot,  whidi  aerfvato  aetetftiw 
deep  ctdour  ef  the  flowers.  ^ 

OBrrUABY. 

Mn.  Francis  Dicksok,  of  tho  firm  of  ^Me&^rs. 
F.  A.  DidcBon.  of  106,  i^Iaatgate  Htreet, 
Che  :  •  ,  Hod  at  the  Upton  Nurseriee  on  th* 
Srd  of  March,  in  hie  73rd  year,  having  boon 
boniatSdinbiaxgfa  on  tho  2dth  of  December, 
nn.    Be  waa  the  youngeat  ion  of  tb» 
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founder  of  tho  weU-knoini  namnm  of  Dick- 
son, Brothers,  of  Bdiiibiare^  and  the  last 

of  LLs  immediate  dsKOodants  engaged  in  tho 
nurscrr  businp««.  He  left  Edinbuigh  at  an 
earlj  ugo,  and  entered  tho  celebrated  nurse- 
ries of  MalcoUny  of  KeDnngton,  and  after 
studying  his  profiMiiflll  tiUM  toT  aonM  tune, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1819  oom- 
mencod  businem  at  Chester.  He  wnn  tho  in-  ^ 
timntc  friend  of  Mr.  London,  and  of  ITiomas 
Andr«v  Knigbt,  Stq^,  and  being  a  man  of 
gnat  faiftHMthn  ok  dl  Imiidua  of  fhe  nur* 
M17  bonnea,  howw  fraqumti^  oonanltQd  hy 


tbom.  In  the  cultivation  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrabfl  and  herbaccoui)  plants  lie 

jria^tk',  ami  Ibt*  colli  ctinn.^  i.f  these  wbith  ho 
hml  brought  Logt  tliur  at  Clio.>lor  arv  aniungst 
the  most  extensive  in  the  cotirit!  v.  All  bear 
testimony  to  his  genial,  kindly  dispositioil; 
and  the  respect  in  which  ho  was  held  waa 
eriJ  'n-cd  hy  thr  Inrgp  mim^rr  r>f  Lir<  fn'riiJa 
aud  icUuw  towii&Uitjn  wLu  attfiuied  iuiu  t*> 
his  last  resting-place,  in  C:i'  -iter  Cemetery,  on 
the  Sth.  Uis  two  scma,  Mr.  F.  A.  Didoom 
and  Mr.  Tbomas  Diokwo,  loooaed  Idot  in  the 
boaineas. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


St'.VE  ANr>  ourHiD-u  n>ts. 
Ofchids. — As  the  hiic  Lv-wful  bloomintj  of 
flMM  fine  plants  depends  03  tho  strc  iiu'th  and 
v%oar  «f  the  ^oots,  donolaUow  anything  to 
duok  Untr  progress.  A  motst  atmosphere, 
without,  howev«  r,i'iicoaraging  water  to  lodgo 
about  their  roots,  and  a  nicely  r^ulatod  tom- 
peratnn^  wUl  be  file  jmadgil  poiata  to  at- 
tendto. 


C^mdliat. — Tho  blooming  scaji 0:1  is  miw 
nearly  orer,  and  some  cultivators  prufer  shift- 
ing uoa  into  fresh  pots  at  this  season ;  if 
Mflh  tt»  nquisito,  diy  tarfy  loam  and  peat, 
two-tluRb  of  tiie  Ibmer  to  one  of  the  hitter, 
•will  Tm!  a  safj  compost.  Pay  particular  att..  n- 
tion  toweil  draining  the  pots ;  use  no  manure 
in  the  soil,  but  depond  on  it  in  n  liquid  fr^rm 
£ar  vhat  sistn  halp  they  may  require.  Give 
tiieni  a  little  extm  heat,  by  early  closing  tbe 
hoii.se,  now  that  they  arc  maldui^  thoir  wood, 
and  use  the  syringe  freely.  Cmeraricu. — To 
pnlong  the  beauty  of  the  bloom,  attention 
amt  bapdd  to  watering  and  shadii^.  In 
seleeting  seedlings,  coTn;mre  them  wiui  tho 
best  out  in  the  Hamo  clas.H.  To  profuiv  cr<)<>d 
see(l,  ftolc'  t  a  low  of  tht:  iinuat-shapeil  kinds, 
of  gorxl  haltit,  and  pla<:o  them  in  a  frame  or 
Ytaom  bythenMslvo%  and  keep  the  beat  Izom 
{ben.  The  woilr  or  ftrtSiMtien  should  be 
(lono  by  hand,  using  a  caraors-hair  pf  nciL 
iSjMcm.-— Karly-bhMHoing  kinds  should  be  cut 
ift  MmI  placed  in  a  dMO  ftOBn.  or  moderately 
warm  houss^  to  fDOoaago^  fnm  to  break, 
83rringing  ovsriiead  to  assist  dwinj  vhen 
started  a  couple  of  inches,  repot  8\u;h  as  re- 
quire it ;  turfy  peat  and  sand,  with  plenty  of 
aainage,wUl  grow  them  in  porfiMtion.  .MSsr* 

f^iT^tttti,  and,  yt  pc«i^%rar* bomraii^ 

drawn,  BhouIJ  have  pLnty  of  room.  Cjiitinue 
tying  the  branches  as  they  increa^  la  size, 
and  Keep  the  foliage  dean.  Oreen  fly  must 
be  kept  nnd«;  inmigate  effisetiiallT,  just  be- 
Ibre  the  plants  are  ooming  into  bloom,  two 
nigbu*  in  su<  cecaion.  Watering  must  be  well 
attended  to  this  month ;  the  pots  being  full  of 


roots,  tho  Foil  dries  very  f.iit  f^nrini^  Lrlcjlit 
weather.  Shadu  as  littlu  an  poi«i»iblo  unli!  the 
plants  are  coming  into  Moom ;  a  little  shading, 
however,  on  a  oright  day  following  doU 
weaiher,  wooldbo  beneAdu. 

COXSBRVATORY. 

As  solar  boat  and  light  increase,  the  hooae 
may  be  dosed  xatlur  earlier  in  tho  afternoon, 

to  di«pon.Rt:'  with  firo  ;  give  air,  however,  bo- 
times  in  tho  morning,  and  let  tho  nooeasary 
waterings  and  demog  be  done  as  eaily  as 
poasibia.  As  the  ncnnansnt  plants  have  now 
oommenoed  growth,  let  them  stand  clear,  that 
the  young  Bhoota  may  obtain  th<'ir  full  >\\.u>j 
of  light.  Let  the  diinbing  plants  be  trained 
jccoaionaUy,  avoiding,  however,  aajrfbinglike 
a  iozmal  axrangomont 

PITS  Axn  nuMEs. 
Ta¥o  overy  poisiblo  means  to  harden  off 

tho  stock;  tho  propagation  of  such  thtn^^-i 
Verbenas,  and  other  soft-growing  pIluiIh,  luiiV 
Vi/t  bo  i-ros.'cut-'d.    Storks  a'ld  nth  :r  annuals 
required  early  should  be  forwardod  in  oold 
ftwnsSf  and  odma  aown  fn  1 


Ft)BCtN((, 

rint*. — ^Look  at  last  ruoutli  s  dirortions; 
bring  on  succsasion  vineries  gently.  Vines  in 
pots,  and  thoaa  in  inaide  borders,  keep  moist 
by  occasional  waterings,  mhig  liquid  manora 
fireely  duringactivo  growth.  I's'ic/ity.  disbud 
from  time  to  time ;  tie  in  shootJ) ;  syrmgo  fiie- 
quently ;  dose  rather  early  in  the  day  to  obtain 
additional  boat  and  savo  fins ;  give  air  liber- 
ally in  the  forenoon ;  avoid  draughts.  Keep 
t!iv  sncccs.-(iun-hon.s<,'  ratlicr  dry  til!  the  fniit 
has  set  i  aiWwarJs  syringe,  itc.,  directed 
last  month.  Slrawberrics  getting  allow 
mm  air  to  oolonr  and  flavour  them.  Bring  on 
soeeearfona ;  watsrwifh  liquid  manturc  viule 
swelling.  Pi««»  out  of  bloom,  keep  damp  at  n>ot 
and  top ;  maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat ;  tho 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  by  night 
65°,  bv  day^75°.  Successiona  recently  potted, 
keep  erase  till  growth  commences,  after  which 
piv«.>  more  air  ;  do  not  water  till  tht-y  begin  to 
mako       roots.  iMofW^  stop oud  train;  keq^ 
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a  goodliwt;  ftitaintbefiBiBaleUooau;  auCli 
up  M  witnted;  bottom  heat  from  W  to  M*; 

io^  heat  by  day  the  same,  68'  hx  nip-ht ;  wator 
sparingly ;  use  pure  loam  without  manure  to 
grow  them  iB|  and  mako  it  rather  firm. 
CloM  earlv  <m  mimy  daya,  damping  the  walls 
or  ac^  at  tae  Mme  wm.  Ouetimitrn,  stop  and 
train  carefully ;  koop  the  %*i*noii  thin  ;  avoid 
taking  off  full-grown  leaves  of  cither  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons ;  keep  the  fruit  in  a  cool  place 
iK^ien  cat;  the  heat,  both  top  and  bottom, 
dioidd  b«  the  tame  aa  ftr  Mdona.  Bow  hardy 
kindA  ttnvnrrls  the  end  of  the  month,  for 
ridging  out  under  hand*arlfui80B. 

KITCUBN  OAUDFK. 

Continaeto  plant  out  Cauliflower,  Lettuce, 
&c.,  from  the  ftamea,  choosing  a  B!!owery  day 

for  the  purpose.  A  deep  ru  li  soil  should  be 
afforded  them.  Earth  up  and  stick  I'eofl  when 
aoffidonfly  high,  wad  sow  tho  taller  kinds  for 
the  main  atunmer  cropa ;  keep  sowing  every 
fortnight  Broad  Beans,  and  earth  up  early- 
plantoil  oiu-s.  T)w.irfKi<Jney  Beans  and  Sr-arlet 
Bunncrs  may  be  planted  in  warm  situationB. 
Tbm  main  crops  of  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Bprouts,  &c.,  should  be  sown  forth- 
wift.  ComplctB80winpCam)tB,Boet,8alf«afy, 
and  Scorzoaora,  I'riok  out  the  ear!y-s  .wn 
Celery  under  a  hand-glass,  or  iu  a  frame. 
Sow  in  the  open  ground  for  winter  crops  when 
the  weather  is  ^oweiy.  Diride  herbs,  and 
make  fresh  plantations.  Sow  to  make  good 
for  failures.  Towards  thn  rnd  of  tho  month 
get  a  ridge  prejiared  tor  hand-gksa  Cucumbers. 

ri.OWEK  OAIUJEN. 

Finish  the  planting  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green shrabs  withoat  delay ;  the  latter  will, 

however,  snrror-d  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
if  the  weather  be  showery.  Mulching,  how- 
•tw,  and  frequent  dampings  overheiid  will  be 
neoBSsaiy.  Turn  over  and  prepare  beds  and 
boideni,  for  pluiting  the  various  bedding-out 
plants,  that  everything  may  he  in  rmdiness 
when  the  season  arrives.  Phloxe*,  I'entstc- 
mons.  Carnations,  Stocks,  and  similar  things, 
should  bo  turned  out  into  beds,  &o.,  without 
delay.  Sow  annmls.  Msny  kinds  of  peren- 
nial plants  miiv  y*  l'*^  divided  f  ir  inrrfn.'^e.  or 
where  the  plants  are  tix)  lar^e.  Attend  to 
neatness,  and  watih  for  vermin.  Finish 
pnaniag  Tea  and  China  Roses,  and  their  hybrid 
■vaffaties,  and  other  dunBl»,aa  danger  from  frost 
is  nearly  nver.  Climhintr  plnnts  against  walls 
and  trellises  shmddbo  pruned  and  n*»atly  tied 
in,  if  not  previously  done.  /I'rtst  s.— Planting 
is  now  bocoming  somewhat  ha^.  ardour ;  but 
the  danger  may  be  obTiated  ly  enrefully 
8Trinp;ini^  the  hpnd?  and  «tpm<<,  should  tho 
weather  conliuuo  i\ry.  Pninin?  should  now 
be  finished,  both  M-ilh  hardy  and  tender  varie- 
ties. In  pots  the  maggot  will  require  vigilance 
to  in«rent  ii«  doing  much  miscbiet;  the 
first  crccn  fly,  too.  must  be  kept  down  on  its 
appearance  by  fnmiaration.  Where  blossoms 
are  making  their  appearanro  liquid  manure 
sliotdd  be  i^Yon  once  pr  twice  a- week. 


noBiRa'  xLowm. 
^wrfeulM.— In  soma  loeaHties  this  diaste 

frpring  flower  is  already  repaying  tho  oaro  and 
attention  that  hare  been  bcstuwod  npon  it,  by 
e.xpanding  its  beautiful  blossoms.  ThefiwDOa 
should  he  shaded  with  thin  oanvsaduring  tho 
heat  nf  the  day,  and  abont  the  middle  of  the 
month  remove  them  to  a  cool  situation  fat  ing 
the  itorth.    This  will  prolong  the  bloom  con- 
siderably.   Water  rather  freely  now  when 
theplaQt^  are  growing.  Otmatmua^dlicotM 
— Finisb  potting  for  bloom  without  lees  of 
time.    The  pots  should  be  raised  from  2  to 
3  inches  from  the  ground,  on  strips  of  wood. 
If  there  aro  any  nlanta  loft  after  tilling  all  tho 
pots  required,  toey  may  be  plsnted  out  in 
well-prepared  beds,  whidi  dio^d  be  elevated, 
in  ea.«e  it  be  a  wet  snnimcr,  as  well  as  for  the 
conveuicnci;  of  layering.    Sparrows  ut  this 
season  often  do  much  niisehicf  by  eating  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots ;  pieeea  of  grey 
worsted  tied  along  the  rows,  a  few  inehes 
above  tho  plant?,  will  prevent  tho  mischief. 
Dahlieu. — ^I'his  will  bo  abusy  month  osro^rds 
this  plant.    Propagating  will  he  at  its  height. 
Pot  off  tho  plants  as  soon  as  rooted,  growing 
them  in  gentle  heat,  and  harden  them  towards 
the  end  eif  tli^'  month,  when,  if  room  ean  be 
afforded,  they  may  bts  repotted  into  three  or 
four-ineh  pots.    I'ot-roott«,  if  started  now, 
will  make  good  )>lirit« ;  thoy  will  not  tequiro 
so  much  beat,  when  once  started,  as  spnng- 
propagated  plants.    Sow  seeds  in  a  brisk  heat. 
FuehsMt. — All  that  is  required  to  miike  tine 
plants  i-'^  plenty  of  room  ;  jufivo  thi.s  and  a  moiat 
genial  atmosphere,  and  they  may  bo  grown  to 
any  size,  if  good  rich  soil  is  used.  Cuttin^may 
still  be  put  in  for  late-blooming  plants.  Jioliy- 
hocks. — Prepare  ground  for  planting  out,  which 
maybe  done  toward.s  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
tho  ground  has  been  deeply  trenched  and 
plenty  of  manure  given,  the  Hollyhock  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  should  not  be 
planted  tinder  trees,  or  too  near  hedges.  Tho 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot- 
DOund;  give  them  a  sbitt  if  the  planting  has 
to  be  deferred.    Seedlings,  if  large  enough, 
may  be  planted  out  at  once.   Patuies. — Tdce 
the  small  side-shoots,  and  those  produced 
from  tho  centre  of  the  jilant,  iind  put  them 
in  as  cuttings  in  store  pots,  under  gUbs,  tu  a 
cool  situation.    These  will  make  fine  plants 
for  blooming  in  September,  and  they  will 
again  prodnco  considerable  inovase.    By  this 
treatment  the  spring  blooms  ore  much  lar^or, 
9A   the  principal  shoots  axe  strengthened. 
Pink,.  ^Sea  watthe  qpaitowado  not  attack 
thesei  if     mm*  than  amy  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  reeemmoided  to  CamatioBt 
and  Picotecs.    If  for  exnibition,  thin  tho 
side-shoots  as  soon  as  long  enough.  Tuitpt. 
—Protect  those  well  from  hail-storms,  "nie 
leas  rain  they  have  the  better;  but  if  by  ai^ 
chance  fbey  ahmild  beogoe  wet,  frost  mutt 
be  kept  from  them  latil  thity  aie  thoniagUy 
diy. 
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VAN  MONS  LEON  LECLERC  PEAR. 

WITH   AN'  ILLUSTRATTOV. 

Ix  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  subject  of  our  prcst  ai  iilostra- 
tion  WW  iatrodneed  into  this  oountry.  At  that  time  the  cultivation  of  fruits  had 
not  acquired  that  ^eat  development  which  is  so  charactoristic  of  thr  hni-tl- 
culture  of  the  prcsont  d.iy,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  its  introduction 
that  Van  Mous  Leon  Leclerc  was  recognised  as  one  of  tiie  best  Fetn.  Kren 
now  it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  its  great  merit  recommends  it  to  be. 

This  excellent  Pear  was  raised  by  IM  lion  Leck  rc,  at  Laval,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  France.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  was  its  parent,  for 
M.  Lecdere  had  sown  seeds  of  St.  Gennain,  Oloa  Morocsn,  and  Easter  Bemri ; 
but  judging  firom  the  appearances  we  diould  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  It  has 
taken  it«  orijjiri  from  the  St.  Germain.  The  tree  tirst  produced  fruit  in  1»28  ; 
and  in  October,  1837,  M.  Leclerc  sent  specimens  of  the  fruit  tliroii^h  M.  Vilmorin 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Uortievltnnil  Society,  with  the  following  note  :— 

"M.  Van  Mons  has  not  only  liandsotiuly  accepted  ihr  dedication  of  tliis 
Pear  In  declaring  to  me  that  he  rt  gards  it  in  all  respects  of  the  first  rank,  but 
also,  by  a  refinement  of />o/tV<fMt',  he  has  exacted  that  the  name  of  the  raiser  who 
paid  him  this  compliment  should  be  placed  in  continuation  with  his  own,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  Tbi^  is,  then,  the  Pear  V  a  Mou.s  Leon  Leelerc.  Thisex* 
planation  was  neceasarr  to  justify  such  a  deni^iutiou." 

The  fruit  is  <^  the  laziest  siae  of  dessert  Pears,  and  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
uneven  and  undulating  in  its  outline.  The  skin  is  of  u  pale  dull  yellow  odour, 
oovcretl  with  russet  dots  and  traces  of  russet.  Eye  open,  with  spreading  seg- 
ments, set  in  a  very  shallow  hasin.  Stalk  from  1  to  1|  inch  long,  set  on  the 
end  of  the  fruit  with  a  slight  depression,  or  obliquely  without  an^'  depression. 
Flcsli  yellowish  white,  battery  and  melting,  very  juiey,  sugary,  noh,  and  deli- 
ciously  fiavoured. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  first-rate  excellence,  which  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
colleetion.   It  ripens  in  the  end  of  October  and  during  November. 


BARLY-FLOWERING  TULIPS. 

I  AK  so  fond  of  the  beautifttl  tribe  of  spring  flowers  that  I  must  be  par  - 
doned for  this  annual  reference  to  them.  1  contend  stron^y  and  earnestly  for 
their  use  in  out-door  spring  gardening,  because  thoy  arc  easily  acccs.siblc,  lughly 
attractive,  and  deeply  interesting.  At  this  time  I  liavc  in  my  own  garden  some 
eighty  varieties  of  enrly  single  and  double  Tulips,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  fttm 
the  pure  white  of  White  Pottebakker  and  Alida,  down  to  the  rich  dark  crim> 
son  of  Coxironnc  Pourpre,  or  the  fine  shade  of  violet-purple  of  Van  dor  Neer ; 
and  many  a  neighbour  auci  passer-by  stops  to  look  and  admire,  touched  by  those 
subtle  forces  we  call  "  beaiatics  of  natnre,"  thatean  and  do  powerftilly  influence 
the  heart  of  humanity.  These  flowers  commenced  to  blnnm  a  month  ago,  and 
they  will  continue  in  beaut}'  nearly  to  the  end  of  May.  With  a  few  Snowdrops, 
Aconites,  Crocus,  and  Scillas  to  "  open  the  ball,"  what  could  be  better  adi<pted 
for  ^uring  gardening,  seeing  that  the  series  would  give  an  average  of  bloom  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  months?  Let  me  here  observe  thnt  such  n  re- 
sult is  attained  if  soil  and  situation  be  appropriate.  My  plot  of  ground  is  open 
to  the  fHhiimee  of  the  sun  till  aaiMuf,  Tm  top  toil  was  very  shaUoir  and 
dayey,  resting  ind«cd  on  a  day  •nb^oil;  and  having  been  unditlnrbed fiv  somb 
TOh.  T.  w 
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time  previous  to  my  taking  possessicm  of  it,  it  was  no  means  in  "  high  con- 
dition," as  we  my  of  ft  Deray  flivonnte  or  a  univemty  crew. 

I  first  trenched  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  phuiing  all  the  vege- 
table refuse  I  could  get  from  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  I  ^en  forked-in 
to  the  depth  of  8  inchet^  a  coating  of  rich  manure,  and  a  few  days  previous  to 
j^anting  the  bulha  I  added  4  inches  of  road  eand,  which  was  sH^lly  foriced-in 
at  t]ie  foirfhce.  When  planting,  th(  ]m]\r<  were  also  imbedded  in  road  sand,  and 
under  these  conditions,  out  of  some  four  hundred  bulbs  there  have  been  but  very 
few  fidlures  indeed.  The  plants  are  all  strong,  and  yet  dwarf,  and  the  flowers 
large  and  well-colourt  d.  I  have  flowers  of  Kuiaer  Kroon,  Proserpine,  White 
Pnttf1>fi1:ker,  Yellow  Pottcbakker,  Van  dcr  Neer,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and 
others  of  the  choicer  kinds  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw  them  in  pots,  and  this  despite 
the  cuttii^  east  winil  that  prevuled  dnrink  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
in  April,  and  that  even  now  as  I  write  is  playing  mercuess  sport  with  the  tender 
shoots  and  the  opening  flowers  in  my  little  parterre,  nnch^rkrd  by  any  friendU^y 
shelter  to  ward  off  the  uukiudiy  attacks  it  persistently  makes. 

Imay  say  that  as  yet  the  majority  of  tiie  newer  flowers  I  am  grorwing  are 
not  yet  in  bloom,  and  this  beeause  planted  late.  What  are  already  in  bloom 
were  to  be  seen  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  grand  collections  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Paul  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  v  S  i,,  of  Higligate,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  Such  a  collection  as  Mr  ^V.  Paul's  wa<« nerer  before  seen, 
and  that  during  a  season  of  which  it  wa8  conlidcntly  predicted  that  H^icinths 
and  Tulips  would  be  below  the  average  quality  of  the  btoom.**  Unqaestioii- 
dlty  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  tiiia  Bcason  illustrated  by  his  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
espeeinlly  a  "  cultivable  ]»roeeKs  "  of  the  highest  value  and  fitness,  and  whererer 
bo  has  exhibited  he  couiu  bay  with  Csesar,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.*' 
What  superb  Hyaciatbs  were  seen  at  South  Xenwngtcm  in  Hie  last  week  in 
Harch  !  Whoever  saw  sueh  a  Laurens  ICoster.  D.B.,  not  only  {listniirui'^Vu  d  by 
the  unusxail  size  and  sjnnmetry  of  s])ike.  but  having?  that  peculiar,  rich  violet-blue 
hue  searcely  displayed  by  any  other  Ilyacintli  V  And  then  such  a  LordWelling- 
toh,  D.R.,  and  King  of  the  Bhies,  S.B.,  the  premier  flower  of  this  dmmn;  or 
such  a  Garibaldi,  S.R.,  or  Madame  Van  dvr  Hoop,  S  W  .  and  many  others 
equally  fine !  I  shall  anticipate  with  more  than  usual  interest  the  next  meeting 
in  1867  between  my  two  friends  Meflscs.  Fbnl  k  Cutbtwh,  for  now  they  appear 
to  be  on  a  perfect  level  as  skiliid  cultivators. 

Looking  over  Mr.  Paul'^*  collection  of  Tulips,  I  saw  that  he  had  produced 
seme  new  double  flowers,  very  novel  in  colour  and  striking  to  the  eye.  Un- 
fiostonately  they  laek  the  sobstenee  of  the  old  Toumeaol,  or  Duke  of  York,  or 
the  later-flowering  variety  Couronne  Impferiale.    These  new  flowef-s  were  of 

Sod  size,  and  before  they  became  fully  expanded  veiy  pretty  indeed.  The 
lowing  were  the  most  noticeable : — 
Salyator  Bosa>  ground  colour  pink,  with  flames  of  deep  rose ;  pretty  and 
novel.    Albano,  pair  liliisli  [rtound,  feathered  with  bright  pink,  the  ground 
colour  so  pale  that  one  flower  was  pure  white ;  very  novel  aiui  pleasing.  Mu- 
riUo,  very  like  Albano,  indeed  scarcely'  dissimilar  enough  to  be^  oooaraered  as 
.  tsn  varieties ;  growth  and  habit  also  idmitical.    Lac  Gris  de  lin,  glossy  rosy 
'puee,  edged  with  whitish  sulphur;  novel  and  good.    L'Uniquc,  rosy  carmine 
with  nanVA*^"  base  and  edging ;  q^uite  a  Toumeaol  shape.   La  Barocquc,  rosy 
Mumm  base^  besvily  edged  widi  white,  but  only  aemi-aouhle.  General  Dann, 
semi-donble  only ;  scarlet  crimson,  feathered  and  flaked  with  gold ;  bhow)-. 
Ghrtnadier.  a  semi-double  Brutus,  with  a  little  more  deptl-  of  colour  at  the  base 
of  the  flower;  ^^eiy  showy.    Kouings  Jurveel,  glowing  rosy  crimson  flaked  with 
^feile;  diiiif  aqdahnry. 
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Fl0we9  deficient  in  substance,  as  maar  of  theee  arc,  shouUl  mat  be  miBmai 
to  expand  fully.  A  silken  tbr<  ad  -liould  be  tied  round  each  to  preBrrro  a 
l^buukr  form  to  the  flowers.  The  march  of  im^Temeat  has  belonged  to  the 
single  rather  than  to  tiie  double  flowers;  but  it  ironld  seem  that  eflEoili  m 
now  bein^  made  ta  kai^Kcm  tha  ktler,  an  emicii  a£  wbidi  lb.  Fml  hm 
instanced  in  the  flowen  mentaoned  ftbore. 

  aoo. 

REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— Ko.  9. 

RxsuMiKo  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  die  Feaoih  tree  oa  walls»  I 
would  observe,  that  the  process  of  disbudding,  or  tha  entise  rtaaani  of  certain 
shoots,  shoiil  J  always  take  place  when  tliey  are  in  a  very  young  state — that  is 
to  say,  before  they  have  very  much  growA  out.  In  thui  respect  the  operator 
must  be  guided  by  the  season^  beceiue  it  oftea  happens  diat  a  week's  sua  tmd 
mild  ta^erature  towards  the  end  of  March  wiU  start  the  bads  into  growtli^ 
to  be  succeeded  by,  perhaps,  a  month  of  easterly  winds,  and  a  cold,  parching, 
low  temperature,  which  will  keep  them  in  much  the  same  state,  so  that  tb^ 
are  better  left  on  beosase  of  the  fartial  shelter  they  will  aftrd  to  tiiese  shooli 
which  will  eventually  have  to  be  left.  When,  however,  through  the  advanoe 
of  the  season,  a  erowitifi;  temperature  may  bo  reasonably  calculated  upon,  the 
procefin  should  commence  at  once,  otherwise  much  strength  is  ueuiilt^ly 
wasted,  because  every  dioot  takes  a  portion  of  the  nourishment  sent  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  more  the  supecftaous  shoota  are  allowed  to  absmrlH  the  wesae 
it  is  for  the  permanent  onss. 

The  operation  is  of  itself  a  most  important  <ne»and  ila  abjeets  should  be 
well  understood  end  carefidly  atodied.  When  this  is  the  oase^  no  *Hiifflffimir  • 
nate  or  haphasard  performance  will  satisfy  the  careful  operator.  Many  persons 
mnove  the  dlioots  by  a  backward  stroke  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but  I 
eoairider  it  always  bast  to  ase  a  sauU  and  keen-edged  Imilb,  Mid  at  the  &Bt 
going-over  to  remove  all  the  foreright  shoots,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  prcjeot 
outwards  from  the  wall  •  the  noYt  time,  which  will  be  after  an  inter^  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  thia  out  tho  remaining  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  them  eqaim 
dntaat  along  tfaie  brands— eay  aboutS  inahes apart ;  and, alter  anotfier  intarta^ 
to  p;o  over  tlicm  n^ain,  and  select  the  shoots  which  are  to  be  left  to  grow  ou— 
say  one  at  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoot,  aud  the  other  at  the  extremity. 
By  following  this  principle  out  with  each  shoot,  there  will  always  be  a  suihcieut 
supply  of  baring  wood  kept  up  to  Ibnish  the  tree.  The  remainder  of  the  young 
shoots  must  then  be  stopped  at  a  point  which  will  leave  at  least  three  well- 
developed  leaves*  If  the  tree  is  very  vigosous  four  may  be  left,  because  it  is 
probalua  that  the  two  extreme  buds  w^  break  again,  and  after  a  tiaa  these 
must  be  again  stopped  short,  and  tho  same  praeess  oontinued  all  throogh  the 
summer  and  autumn,  as  Ion?  as  they  show  any  sipns  of  breaking  into  growth, 
always  being  careful  to  retain  the  healthy  leaves  left  on  at  the  first  pinchiiu;- 
baekv  bssawsa  en  tteir  being eareUly  ntaiaed  dapead^the  IhwnaiiaM  of  ftott- 
buds  for  spurs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  permanent  and  unstoppc  1  shoots  will  require  to  be 
trained-in  to  the  wall  aa  iLey  ud  vaac^  in  growth ;  aud,  lu  Leaithy  and  vigosoos 
trees  a  number  of  ^em  will  always  ba  fMUiid  biesJdiig  into  a  strong  ntasal 
tjrowth  at  the  extremities,  it  will  be  necessary  towards  the  end  of  Au^^ust  to 
shorten  them,  baok  to  the  lowest  lateral,  which  must  than  be  trained  ou  as  a 
leader.  In  older  trees  which  have  become  partially  exhausted  of  the  vigous 
^riutth  chHaalerisee  thsii  youth,  this  teodenoy  to  th»|padactum  of  latemb  on 
thayapg  ■haotaiafeqrpeatlydiBiiiiahaili.hii^MWithelaw^  it  i»»gaa* 
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alite  of  growth  to  aim  at,  botk  iMOMse  it  it  indioatiTe  of  nnalwitaJ  itaioBislilit 
iBcI,  also,  because  it  affords  »o  mmj  more  clianpes  of  Iceepi'ng  the  trees  well  up 
Id  mark  as  regards  being  furnished  with  fruitful  wood.  During  the  re- 
Itwiiidar  of  the  immii  atteBtion  to  nailing-in  the  permimiit  ■boote  and  stop- 
ping all  the  late  growflu  it  aU  that  will  be  reqoizedat  regtrdt  tiha  miaiiNilatioii 
ef  &e  branches. 

During  the  time  the  above  operations  are  in  progress,  there  are  other 
■latlen  on  which  their  successful  applicadon  greatly  depends,  and  these  mutt 
receive  carf  ful  attontion  and  be  campcl  on  simultaneously.  The  fir^t  is  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  because  upon  their  being  properly  encouraged  depends 
^t  healthy  state  of  growth  which  enables  the  operator  to  calculate  upon  suc- 
cess. As  I  am  now  alluding  more  particularly  to  young  treat,  I  will  presume 
that  care  has  been  taken  to  make  jhe  borders  well,  both  as  regards  drainage 
^and  a  suitable  compost,  so  that  for  a  few  years  at  least,  there  will  be  no  fear 
«f  there  bebg  a  defieiency  of  food,  and  the  prineipal  care  will  be  to  IsBcp 
the  aurface  of  the  soil  loosened  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  surface  may  also  be  slipbtly  mnTched  in  very  hot  and  dry  weather  for 
the  retention  of  moisture.  At  the  same  time,  in  very  dry  weather  merely 
nrolci&ig  win  aot  be  tofficient,  for  at  the  Peaeh  requires  oopoos  supplies  of 
^vater,  tho  necessary  quantity  should  be  furnished  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  a  deficiency.  Also,  as  saline  matter  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  Peach,  I  always  throw  in  a  few  handsful  of  salt  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water. 

With  this  attention  to  root-moisture,  must  also  be  coupled  that  of  keep- 
ing down  the  ravages  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  often  interfere  very  much  with 
the  betlthv  development  of  the  foliage.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
■a  eflbetauas  frequent  applications  of  soft  water  from  a  garden  engine,  or  one 
of  the  improved  hydropults,  which  throw  a  continuous  stream.  Tf  this  is 
attended  to  firequently  it  will  act  us  an  entire  preventive ;  but  if  not,  and  the 
inteela  do  obtsln  Ibe  mastery,  pure  water  wifl  aearcely  suffioe,  and  tome  of  the 
mail}'  applications  which  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  may  be  iiscf^  T  pre- 
fer tobacco,  or  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  but  none  of  them  must  be 
left  on  very  long  without  being  washed  off  again  by  syringing  with  clean  water, 
because  I  am  eonvineed  that  whatever  it  toiffidently  strong  to  kill  inteott,  will 
also  to  a  certain  pxtent  injure  the  young  foliage,  wnll  as  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  stomates  on  that  which  is  further  developed  ;  therefore,  I  say.  Do 
not  let  any  noxkNit  mixtnret  rtmaln  too  hnig  on  the  fidiage,  and  by  all  meant 
tgj  whether  the  neceati^  lisr  ndog  them  cannot  be  avoided  hy  a  eonttant 
attention  to  syringing  with  pure  water.  Prevention  in  the  long  ran  it  lets 
troublesome  than  core,  and  fiu'  mofe  satis&otory  in  its  results. 

JR^ikt^,  JowK  Cox. 


INA&CHING  THE  FIG  TREE  TO  HASTEN  BEARING. 

Having  seen  the  Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  now  bcinf^  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Law- 
son  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  I  would  advise  every  Fig-grower  to 
obtain  it,  for  I  eoninder  it  a  very  great  aoqoiaitioD ;  and  blowing  how  anziont 
every  fruit-grower  is  to  see  the  firt^  ]m)duction  of  any  new  or  highly  esteemed 
fruit,  I  will  direct  attention  to  a  method  which  I  once  adopted  in  order  to 
hasten  bearing,  not  that  there  is  anything  new  in  it,  but  as  a  means  of  saving 
time. 

I  had  recei%  (  d  cuttings  of  a  celebrated  large  Fig  from  Lord  Digby,  and  in 
tiie  loUowing  season  I  ebvated  one  of  the  tmaU  pot  plants  upon  a  bracket  of 
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■wood,  SO  as  to  bring  it  in  contnot  with  a  similar  brnnch  of  a  large  and  wcll- 
establishcd  Brown  Iscbia  Fig  tree,  which  I  had  in  a  house,  and  I  then  inarched 
the  young  tree  upon  the  ntach  of  the  old  one.  I  shoald  mention  that  I 
allowed  the  old  tree  to  be  nearly  in  leaf  before  I  operated.  I  allowed  the  young 
plant  to  remain  till  well  united  to  the  tree  on  which  it  was  inarched,  and  when 
lis  wood  besan  to  eet  firm,  I  severed  it  below*  the  point  of  union  with  the  old 
tree.  I  had  sevenu  fruit  in  tbt  Ibllowiug  seaaoo,  and  the  vaiie^  inarehed  on 
the  established  tree  hat  grown  freely  and  fruited  well  every  year  since. 
Jktlmen^  FarL  Wullluc  MsltiiiLS. 


A  HOMILT  ON  0LAB8  SIBIJOIUBBS. 

TosB*  MO  tew  iuhjeeta  oomieoled  with  horticiiltnn  lliat  rapiire  at  tiie 
preient  day  a  larger  amount  of  caiefhl  study  on  die  ^art  of  the  practical  gar- 
dener than  the  prpptior,  ventilation,  and  heating  of  garden  fitructurcs  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  irurt,  and  vegetables.  Whilst  legislation  has  of  late 
yean  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  the  materialt  of  whtoh  ttieee  lunuee  are  oon- 
structed,  mechanical  science  has  also  been  brought  to  bear  very  successfully 
upon  their  design  and  mode  of  heating,  and  their  possession  has  therefore  been 
brought  withiu  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  raeaii^  ;  and,  besides,  the 
peculiar  variability  of  our  dinute  at  all  periods  of  tht  yt  ar  has  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  well -appofn ted  garden  should  be  supplied  with 
structures  of  this  class.  With  their  aid  the  gardener  is  enabled  to  surmount 
ftU  difflcnltiee  w  to  time,  place,  or  dimete,  iaa  to  produce  nnder  otdinarjr  cir^ 
eomsiancee  in  einindanoe  the  moat  choice  prodttotiont,  ^l&er  to  delight  llw  eye 
or  the  palate. 

Without,  however,  pursuing  these  preliminary  considerations  further,  we 
will  first  gliuice  at  the  principles  on  which  houses  fw  horticultural  purposes 
should  be  constructed.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  looking  at  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  partiality  shown  for  one  description  of  des^n  in  preference  to 
another;  and  it  is  very  generally  found  that  the  houseehsire  been  built  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  ntuations,  instesd  of  the  latter  having  been  uoeom- 
modated  to  the  former. 

Whether  it  be  for  stoves,  greenhouses,  vineries  or  orchard-houses,  the  span 
roof,  and  lean-to  will  be  found  equally  suitable,  if  both  be  supplied  withsuffiaent 
hentinf^  power  where  that  h  requiri  d:  hut  if  a  hriTid'?ame  nnd  ornamental 
structure  is  wanted,  a  span  roof  m  preferable  for  this  object.  This  kind  of  house 
is  also  undoubtedly  the  oest  adapted  for  the  gxowtii  of  handsome  sad  weU-fonned 
specimen  plants ;  and  ft-^v  olge^  attract  the  eye  and  senses  so  forcibly  as  a 
well  managed  span-roofed  vinery  with  trained  fruit  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
walks,  the  whole  being  laden  with  rich,  fragrant,  and  luscious  fruit. 

It  is  not  now  my  intention  to  discuss  uie  vdative  merits  of  the  ennred  or 
plain-slope  system ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  in  all  modern  erections  the  old- 
fashioned  close  bars  and  sliding  sashes  are  entirely  ignored — that  rafters  few  and 
far  between,  with  the  intermediate  spaces  well  glazed  with  good  clear  glass,  so 
ae  to  admit  all  the  light  possible,  are  now  the  rule ;  the  only  drawbaof  to  this 
improvement,  howevf^r,  being  that  when  a  square  of  glass  is  broken,  as  it  will 
be  sometimes,  it  is  a  large  instead  of  a  small  one,  ana  the  cost  to  replace  it  is 
necessarily  greater.  The  beat  mode  of  preventing  such  accidents  would  be,  if 
peaiible,  to  make  tte  glass  less  brittle ;  but  pending  such  an  improvement  in  its 
roanufaeture,  we  mnst  oooteot  ourselTes  with.bsug  iBweCul  tc»  biMk  as  Jittle 
as  possible. 
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Iionriiig  tto  tslyMt  nf  WBilnioliuB,  T  will  mw  just  glvM  tt  thut  TSBtx- 
liliiOD,  the  proper  arrangement  for  which  is  of  the  fint  impovtmiw  in  tfie  con- 

^tnjption  of  houses.  The  great  objects  of  ventilation  are,  first,  a  pare  and  healthy 
atmosphere,  and,  secondiy,  an  equable  temperature.  To  secure  theae  objects 
IhnPB  ioeiiis  to  1w  no  plan  ao  amtahlo  as  that  aft  pveient  nioat  geuevaHy  m  vtbt 

and  which  is  also  most  in  accorditncc  with  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  action  ; 
and  that  consists  in  providing  for  the  admission  of  external  air  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  and  for  its  escape  at  the  upper  part  after  it  has  done  its  work,  and 
has  supplied  to  vegetable  life  those  great  requisites  that  pure  air  alone  can  give. 
In  all  correct  modes  of  ventilation  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  drau;j;ht  will 
be  avoided,  and  if  the  proportioa  of  top  air  given  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  at 
the  bottom  there  it  no  oanbt  Hmt  1^  t^jfidk  will  be  perfoetly  aeeated.  It  it 
not  poasible  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  ventilation  that  will  suit  lu]  deacripttooa  of 
plants  and  fruits  alike,  for  all  gardeners  know  that  whilst  some  plants  will 
exist  and  be  healthy  in  %  freely  ventilated  and  dry  atmosphere,  others  require 
a  Itmud  aad  eonfined  one ;  bnt  in  every  eme  ttM  prectieal  knowledge  of  lite 
gardener  will  prove  his  safest  and  surest  guide.  The  application  to  bottom 
ventilation  of  the  crank  principle  which  admit*  of  n  'Simultaneous  and  instant  com- 
mand over  the  amount  of  air,  is  a  great  impruvemcut ;  and  when  this  system 
is  applied  to  houses  both  at  top  and  bottom,  it  seems  to  be  as  neaily  as  posnble 
the  ninct  perfect  mode  of  ventilating  glass  structures. 

With  regard  to  modes  of  heating,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  discuss  any 
other  iSuin  that  most  generally  adopted,  in  which  hot  water  is  made  the  medium 
of  oonveying  heat.  Briek  Hues  have  done  good  service,  but  are  going  out  of 
use.  Hot  water  will  perform  whatever  is  required  of  it,  provi(ied  only  there  be 
plenty  of  boiler  power  and  sufficient  piping  for  its  free  circulation.  The 
quantity  of  piping  necessary  for  heating  houses  must  depend  on  their  aiie,  and 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Forcing-houses  and  stoves  necessarily 
require  a  greater  proportion  of  heating  power  than  greenhouses,  or  tliose 
intended  for  })lauts  of  a  halt-hardy  character ;  but  I  tbiuk  I  nhuU  nut  be  far 
wrong  if  I  put  the  quantity  of  fbnr-inch  piping  neeessary  to  heat  a  thousand 
cnbic  feet  of  air  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  at  about  GO  feet ;  but  to  beat  the 
same  qumti^  in  a  stove  or  forcing-house  not  less  than  150  feet  would  be 
re^puxed. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  boilers  now  in 
use,  I  could  hirdly  express  any  decided  opinion.  The  most  important  feotures 
of  any  boiler  are  cheapness,  durability,  great  heating  power,  and  the  least 
possiUe  eonsnmption  of  fbel  to  prodnee  the  greatest  einet.   The  question  of 

setting  boilers  in  hridcwork  or  not  may  also  be  left  open ;  still  my  predilections 
at  present  are  in  favour  of  a  boiler  bein'^  permanently  set,  encasing  it  with  a 
considerable  body  of  brickwork,  for  1  believe  that  by  this  means  the  rapid  loes 
of  heat  that  otherwise  takes  pilaoe  when  the  fire  becomes  low  is  arrested,  and 
that  the  ',y;;rmtK  i-^  rrtriw'.cd  for  a  considerably  loBgcr  pcfiod. 

Mttjfbwthf  Shirley,  HoutiMmpton.  *     Ausxakoes  Dulv. 


IteMB  eve  snsng     most  4iowy  and  ohsiraun|(  of  berbscecus  pisnts.  mid 

wdl  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection.  Some  kinds  are  truly  herbarr  ntis, 
dying  down  to  the  ground  annuiilly  ;  whilst  others  are  more  or  less  shrubby. 
They  thrive  and  fljurt«b  well  in  any  good  gardtm  soil,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf 
sail  mined  with  it.  SsoMsf  the  kinds  wsipdl  adi|rtedlbriibbon<>bovders,  tad 
aU  Ibr  aiiawd  bordcKS. 
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The  ttrictly  hethBeeovm  kindt  are  eatily  inontted  bjr  di^dSng  tiie  voola ;  brt 
die  shrnbliy  kinds  are  best  propagated  by  cattings,  taken  off  yearly  in  sam* 

met  and  put  into  fsandy  boU  umler  hand-glassefo  in  a  shady  rituation.  When 
looted  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  should  be  well  es- 
teUtshcd  end  fatrdened  lielbre  'winter.   As  soon  es  Aey  begin  to  grow  elher 

having  been  potted  off,  they  should  l)e  Pct  out  In  some  open  place  where  they 
will  hnv^'  free  exposure  ;  they  should  be  watered  when  necessary,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  kept  regularly  stopped.  By  this  treatm^t  they  will  be  good  plante 
before  the  antumn.  On  the  approach  of  frost  they  should  be  plac^  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit,  where  they  must  be  ke])t  toleral)ly  dry  and  f'"cc  from  damp.  They 
should  be  iully  exposed  all  day  in  iine  weather.  The  lights  should  always  be 
kept  on  during  the  night,  and  these  in  ordinary  wetther  wfll  be  eefficiettt  ppo- 
tection  to  the  plants  ;  hut  in  lefeve  fronts  the  additional  shelter  of  male 
should  be  afforded.  The  phmts  may  be  either  shifted  in  March  into  lar;^er 
pots,  by  which  means  they  will  be  very  strong  for  plaatisg-out  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  or  they  may  renudii  in  tiie  same  pots  nntil  the  end  of  April  or  ban- 
ning of  May,  when  they  should  be  planted-out  in  the  open  bevder.  Tbney  will, 
in  geneml.  begin  to  come  into  flower  about  the  end  of  .Tune. 

Pentstemons  seed  very  freely,  and  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Many 
fine  varieties  have  been  thus  obtained  of  late  yean.  The  seeds  shonld  be  sown 
in  i)ans  in  March  and  put  into  a  little  heat.  As  soon  as  the  ser  illinL's  ar<'  lnr<»e 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  pans  about  an  inch  apart ; 
they  should  be  kept  rather  eloee  until  they  begin  to  grow  aAresh,  when  air 
should  be  admitted  freely.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  should  be  planted- 
ont  ir  tobeds  at  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart.  When  they  flower  the  best 
should  be  marked  for  propagating  by  cuttings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
inferior  ones,  if  not  wanted  for  snmbbery  botdem,  should  he  thrown  away. 

Meet  of  the  varieties  are  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  scleetioil  wtA* 
out  omitting  some  equally  good.    The  following  may  he  depended  on  — 

Adolpbe  Weiok,  bright  coloured;  the  best  of  Joan  of  Arc,  fine  deep  cannino ;  throat  veined 

Its  class.  purple. 
AdzisoM  Boppi,  vety  pale  pink.  i  Jales  Thierry,  very  desp  sosdat;  iae* 


ilplMnse  Katr,  asnon ;  white  dueat         {  Lord  Clydt-,  bright  crunson 
Gharlfs  Klein,  cannine  ted;  wUte  thnaf^   LouieVunUoutle.dtcpcarujinu,  wTiUr throat 


Compactum  oaanm,  4eep  Qrinson;  dwatf,  Car  M ariu  Marguerite,  whiU^  tipped  with  lese. 


ding 


M adamc  Thibaut,  best  crimson ;  dwarf  andfree. 


Modi-le,  bright  lilao. 


Dr.  Hogg,  Hcarleti  wldtetliRWtf  tee.  liaphael,  dark  violet 


Crvov^f;  1  irtiant,  pQie  whitS^  BM^^IUHI  IjlsC. 
Ida,  bright  rose. 
Jfliin  flelter,  white  tube ;  VOao  sepal,  pendlled* 


Scarlet  Gem,  scarlet ;  fine. 
Victor  Hugo,  bright  canoinc. 
William  Boll,  violet. 

M*  S» 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Tti  F.  busy  Pcason  for  "  btdding-out  *'  hns  nffnin  oome  round.  Ere  the  close 
of  the  present  mouth  (May)«  the  greater  purl  of  the  roauy  thousands  of  bedding 
jylante,  titat  were  dnring  the  winter  months  crammed  into  every  available  nook 
and  comer  of  our  giants  stmctares,  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  flowtt 
garden.  A  few  years  ago,  if  the  beds  were  tolerably  well  filled  up  by  the  early 
pert  of  Jnly  it  wet  thought  to  be  pretty  good  management  even  in  favourable 
aeaeone;  but  in  had  and  unfiavourable  years  it  >Ya<;  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  good  inasf!e«^  of  bloom  b+  forp  the  md  of  Tuly,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  plants  then  used  for  beddh^-porposee. 
Mow,  howeTCTf  At  ceen  ie  vety  diftrenL  The  great  Mtther  of  fwietiea  of 
hodding  PdngomnH  sikn  w  mdepeudent  of  eeaaooiif  ud  fcniA  mtenile 
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for  immediate  efect.  As  Mr.  W.  Paul  remarks  in  the  Janiuuy  Number  of  tiie 
Flobirt  awd  Pomolooist  (p«ge  6),  "  The  certainty  with  which  they  accom- 
plish the  work  allotted  to  them,  their  freedom  and  oontiouity  of  bloom,  the 
gorgeoee  maases  of  eolonr  ivhieli  they  prodnoe,  end  dieir  comparatiTe  i]ide< 
pendence  of  the  ehAoget  of  the  weallier,  place  them  without  rivele  in  Iheir  own 
peculiar  walk  " 

Most  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  of  the  plain  and  i^onate -leaved  Pelargo- 
nittnw,  whteh  are  grown  pr!hcip«Ily  for  their  flowers,  require  different  treatment 
from  the  weaker-growing  kinds  of  the  Tariegnted  sections.  Nothing  takes  so 
mueh  from  the  effect  of  flower  gardens  as  to  see  some  beds  badly  filled,  whilst 
odkom  netr  1^  are,  ot  may  sometimes  be  seen,  masses  of  luxuriant  growth. 
It  oocurs  to  me  that  a  fow  romuks  on  the  autjjeot  may  not  ho  altogether 
unacceptable  at  the  preaent  icasoo  to  tlM  youngor  portion  w  the  xeadeit  of  thia 
periodical. 

The  laat  aeaaim  was  a  remarkable  one,  the  like  of  which  may  not  agftin 

occur  for  some  years.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  favoivnble  for  bed^g 
Pelrtrpdniums.  The  long  continuance  of  fine,  warm,  sunshiny  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  Pelargoniums,  particularly  those  of  the  piam  and 
Bonate-leaved  sections.  The  coming  ieaoon  may  be  very  dilBsrent.  If  dull ,  wet 
weather  slioul  J  prevail  for  any  length  r.f  time,  the  stroiiger-p;rowIng  kinds  of 
the  plain  and  zonate-leaved  sections  will  run  too  much  into  growth  and  foliage, 
es])ecially  if  the  beds  are  highly  enriched — an  error  into  which  the  inexperi- 
enced sometimes  fall.  The  method  I  adopt  with  them  ia  simply  this  :  The 
beds,  which  contain  ordinary  garden  soil  of  a  sandy  nature,  nrr  rluu;  from  12  to 
14  inches  deep  before  planting.  I  then  have  some  leaf  soil  ur  some  very  rotten 
dung  spread  over  the  enrfaoe.  When  the  pUmto  are  being  planted  thia  ia  pnt 
into  the  holes  around  the  balls  with  the  fiogera  and  trowel.  The  plants  make 
fresh  roots  in  this  immediately,  and  soon  start  into  a  nice  healthy  growth, 
Lu(er  in  the  season,  as  they  strike  deeper,  the  roots  get  into  the  poor  soil,  and 
a  profiMion  of  flowers  inatead  of  rank  growth  ia  the  result.   With  good  atrong 

plants  of  the  very  vigorous  kinds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  th'  ni  in  the  jiots, 
taking  care  that  there  is  not  a  great  depth  of  soil  at  buitum  fur  the  roots  to 
atrike  into.  When  masses  of  flowers  are  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  every- 
thing tending  to  late  growth  should  ha  gnarded  agomsL  Young  plants,  when 
put  into  highly  enriched  soil,  run  too  much  into  growth  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  even  in  fine  weather. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  variegated  varietiea  reqnire  to  be  planted  in  beds  of 
highly-enriched  soil  of  good  depth.  When  I  say  highly-enriuicd  soil,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  bed  should  contain  f\  mass  of  strong  unfermented  dung — far 
from  it;  the  soil  should  consist  of  oue.half  good  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  part  peat 
w  leaf  eoil,  and  one>fotirth  part  very  rotten  manure,  the  whole  well  mixed  up 
together  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  river  sand.  The  bottom  of  the  beds  should 
be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  depth  ol  the  above  compost  should  be  from 
16  to  20  inches.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted — and  this  is  a  very  material 
point  to  be  attended  to — they  maybe  planted-out  towarda  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  the  weather  be  dry  after  tliey  are  planted,  thrx  will  rcf]!ure  watering  a  little, 
until  they  begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil.  Alimr  this  they  will  take 
earn  of  tbemBelvca  if  left  alone. 

There  were  numerous  complainta  last  season  about  variegated  PelaigoninBtt 
not  growing  freely,  particularly  some  of  the  golden-leaved  varieties,  I  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  failures  arose  through  planting  badly-rooted  plants  in 
shallow  beds  of  poor  soiL  In  visiting  a  place  laat  aeaaon,  where  I  nnt  oaw 
Sunset  and  Mrs,  Pollock  after  they  were  let  out,  I  was  very  much  surprispd 
not  to  find  Sunset  bedded-oatt  eapeoiaUy  as  Mrs.  FoUook  waa  vaiy  largely 
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med.  -  On  mqniring  the  cause  I  was  informe<l  that  Sunset  was  a  bad  ^ower 
and  difficult  to  increase.  I  need  hardly  say  my  own  experience  of  Sunset  is 
the  Tery  oppomte.   I  meroly  meBtioo  ffait  eaae  to  show  liow  often  ditngt  en 

condemned  for  want  of  n  little  common  fair  play.  There  "w  a^  no  doul^t  in  my 
mind  that  coddling  and  too  much  nursing  had  killed  beautiful  tSunsct.  had  the 
plants  been  put  into  beds  of  the  compost  recommended  aboTe,  they  would  have 
grown  and  furnished  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  ettike  M  fredy  as  eommon 
scarlets,  if  put  into  pots  of  very  sandy  eoil  m^d  plunged  in  any  mtm  ewitli 
border  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 

GloUi  of  Gold  also  grows  aearly  as  fredy  as  Tom  Thmnb  when  phnted 
in  good  soil;  but  as,  when  it  grows  very  &eely,  and  especially  towards  Uie  end 
of  the  season,  it  loses  much  of  its  golden  colour,  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant 
it  in  too  rich  soil.  The  best  plan  of  managing  is  to  get  good  large  giants  for 
plantiDf ,  and  then  to  put  them  in  pretty  dosely  in  beds  of  ordinary  soiL  They 
will  not  grow  very  freely  in  such  beds,  but  will  retain  their  fine  golden  colour 
all  through  the  season.  Beginners  will  often  fall  into  mistakes  which  men  of 
practical  experience  never  commit.  Attention  to  the  forgoing  very  brief  details 
at  the  present  p^*"**«*g  season  wUl,  I M  sure*  produce  rery  satisfactory  results. 

Siouriim,  M.  Savl, 


THE  INFLUENCE.  OF  THE  SUN  ON  PLANTS. 

Mv  o>ij.  rt  nt  present  is  to  notice  the  effect?  of  the  sun  on  plants  ;  for  with- 
out the  siui's  rays  all  the  gardener's  art,  knowledge,  and  care  must  be  fruitleas. 
Ferh^M  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  try  to  explain  how  plants  absorb  the  nqrs 
of  light  may  be  equally  so.  However,  I  may  hazard  an  opinion  that  plants 
are  aflEbcted  by  sunbeams  throujih  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  those  of 
the  tender  shoots ;  and  also  that  these  beams  are  stored  up,  both  in  the  roots 
and  iMranehes,  and  perfimn  the  diief  work  in  the  growth  a^t  these.  little  do 
some  think  that  the  inflammable  part  of  the  fire  is  only  sunbeams  let  loose, 
which  were  collpctpd  or  imbilx  d  by  the  trees  of  the  antediluvian  forests  so 
wisely  have  uU  ihings  been  ordered  for  the  benefit  ui  man. 

Neither  animala  nor  plants  can  live  long  heslthy  without  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  I  am  awnrc  of  -what  haa  been  said  respecting  animals  having  been 
found  in  die  dark  depths  of  the  sea,  and  likewise  of  some  kinds  of  fishes  with* 
ont  eyes,  in  dsik  waters  in  cavena.  Ibe  ezistenoe  of  these  seems  at  vanaaee 
with  the  nuudm  that  the  sun  gives  "life  to  all  living,"  for  they  may  be  healthy 
and  may  enjoy  life,  though  always  in  darkness,  whereas  other  animals  are  not 
so.  Keao,  the  American  voyager,  mentions  that  his  dogs  became  blind  daring 
the  loi^  dark  winter  in  the  aretie  regions ;  bat  that  might  be  the  eftels  of 
disease,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  the  sun,  for  blind  animals 
may  be  said  to  be  always  in  darkness,  yet  hare  good  health  while  surrounded 
with  light  and  air.  The  bama  may  m  some  measure  be  said  of  many  kinds  of 
tender  plants  in  winter.  Some  plants,  of  course,  are  adapted  to  grow  in  the 
shade,  while  others  require  the  full  sun.  The  diversity  of  their  habits  mny  be 
owing  to  the  difference  of  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  exhale  matters  nut  re- 
onued  by  the  plant,  and  inhale  sntrinwnt,  man  or  Icai^  aa  they  aw  aflbeted  bv 
ue  light.  Those  acquainted  with  the  early  foreing  of  flowers  and  frnit  know  full 
well  that  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  are  worth  more  than  as  many  days  of  dull 
weather,  especially  to  Melons  and  Cucumbers :  therefore  I  think  the  too  common 
plsn  of  shading  them  is  wrong,  ^cept  to  a  small  extent  nhm  thetr  roots  have 
been  disturbed,  or  when  the  plants  are  weak  in* consequence  of  the  absence  of 
sunshine.  In  both  cases,  the  sap-vessels  in  the  leaves  do  not  receive  a  suffi- 
cient sopply  of  juices  icon  the  roots,  and  it  is  hot  sunshine  that  burns  or  scorciies 
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'Afm.  This  mnv  hnTe  Ipfl  to  tlie  common  plnn  of  shaflin;;  both  Melons  and 
dmaibers  daring  sununer ;  bnt  by  k>Bg  experMmoe  I  have  found  that  they  do 
bmt  wilfcot  it,  wd ti>d> mmtf  •^tor Idndi  yiaati lapt mder  fgkm.  laftwt 
l^bn^  fcoiPtyii  olear,  Itadi  is  Mne  Measure  ta  Aade  or  dcftrre  pbrti  of tfieir 

Co—ey  Park.  I.  WlQHTOir. 


SOMETHING  ABOfJT  STOCKS. 

Mt  oeighbotu-  Dalton  is  enthusiastic  about  Stocks.   They  are  his  hobby, 
md  ba  lidet  ft  bwd.  He  wfnten  bfai  BrompAoa  and  Qveot  Stoeli  better  tte 
eoe  cbe  in  car  ae^hourhood ;  and  when  those  of  odien  have  been  IdUed 

by  the  wet,  or  whatever  else  it  is  that  plajrs  such  hnvoe  among  them,  he  points 
to  btt  own  plants,  healthy  and  lozuriant,  and  chuckles  over  his  better  fertone. 

liUiijk  tin  great  eeeret  of  fab  eooeeae  lies  in  the  ol»eemaee  of  two  rolea ; 
the  first  IB  the  provision  of  good  drainage  for  the  border  on  which  he  plants 
them,  for  he  contends  that  too  much  wet  at  the  roots  is  the  cai^se  of  half  the 
deaths  in  the  neighbourliood  (he  alludes  to  the  deaths  of  Stocks,  good  reader) ; 
and,  eeoondly,  y^aien  he  transplants  from  hie  eeed-bed  to  the  bolder  on  which 
tiiey  are  to  flower,  i=i  parcfLil  in  the  extreme  fT  tiiink),  not  to  disturb  the 
xooto  in  tbe  eiigbtast  degree,  in  fact,  in  this  last  liea,  ia  hia  opinioa,  the  secret 
of  bia  aooeeae.  Tonvroddnevwaignehimoatof  il^and  oiooaie^ 
hwiofiy*  I  oannot  sneoeed  as  he  does,  and  I  tried  to  be  as  carefol  as  he  is, 
and  I  5sve  up  the  jittpmpt  in  <1e"»pair,  thinking  that  nature  had  not  intended 
me  for  the  special  work  of  growing  winter  Stoda.  His  Brompton  and  Queen 
8leAi  jnrt  now  look  aa  latMlbolory  as  Ike  most  fiutadnHia  oonM  dswro  to  aao 
jftem. 

Dalton  do*>s'nt  believe  in  "  bedding  stuff,"  and  I  confess  when  T  look  on  hi? 
charming  Stocks  during  the  summer  months,  my  faith  in  some  of  tiie  anpects 
of  onr  modem  systems  of  bedding-out  becomes  a  little  shaken.  His  large- 
fiowerinti;  German  Ten  Wcck^,  hi?  Giant  Ten  Weeks,  his  Intrrmpdinte,  his 
Giant  Pyramidal,  and  his  B  romp  to  a  Stocks,  to  bim  far  transcend  my  Lobelias, 
Geranivms,  C^cedariss,  CSerastiums,  lie.,  and  he  goes  fordier,  and  tiilfllta  n 
ipike  from  one  of  his  scarlet  Pyrunidal  Stocks  much  finer  and  much  mom 
attractive  than  the  choicest  bright  colours  of  my  pet  Gladioli,  and  he  carries 
the  votes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  neighbourho<Ki.  I  pity  bis  want  of  taste ; 
be,  my  iafhtnation.  I  give  a  good  roond  ram  fbr  eome  of  my  ehoieer  kinds  of 
Gladioli ;  his  most  ehoice  Stocks  cost  him  but  little,  as  be  saves  his  own  seed. 
I  get  no  surplus  bulbs  to  diftpose  of ;  he  bns  really  extensive  transactions  with 
bis  Stock  seeds,  and  gets  a  good  price  indeed  for  them. 

lost  now  ho  is  greet  in  loiennedtaCes,  both  searlet  and  wbito,  die  latter 
br?Ti^,  bn\Tpver,  a  rather  tnllf  r  rrrnwer.  His  scarlet  flowers  are  the  envy  of 
our  neighbourhood,  and  would  be  greedily  sought  after  in  Covent  Garden 
Market.  He  sows  his  seeds  in  the  end  of  August  and  early  in  fleptettkber, 
and  winters  itis  plants  in  a  cold  frame  when  potted.  Hie  iaoaroful  to  have  ridi« 
hut  vcr\'  ixv>\\  si>il,  and  he  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  use  of  n  fine  yellow  loam 
that  prevaib  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  has  an  original  plan  of  lui>  own  in  his 
ateOiod  of  eultivatioa,  and  I  Urinlc  maoy  Stock-growers  would  be  dispoeed  to 
question  the  falue  of  bis  ^stem  on  theoretical  grounds ;  but  practically  it 
produces  the  most  desirable  results.  While  there  is  always  noticeable  among 
his  flowers  a  very  large  per-eentage  of  double  lowers,  the  sin-^le  ones  are  care- 
IUUt  tended  fbr  ihe  sake  of  tbe  rich  harvest  they  bring  him.  The  seeds  wlien 
ready  for  snh^  are  ,iw  t  lar^e  and  plnnij»,a]id  seon  snggsstife  of  the  vigorous 
plants       always  proditce. 
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Of  the  other  rarieties  of  StocVs  he  produoM  80  finely,  I  am  most  wedded 
to  the  Pyrnimdai  aeotion,  especiaiij  the  two  oolourt—violet  and  aoadet.  The 
hnmru  iaiMdfioK  not  ti»«nNhf  lifaw  thMle  <ae  oAmmm;  fait  ooImt 

is  a  deep  Tiolet  purple,  with  a  dietinct  shade  of  bright  blue.  Aay  pale-coloured 
plants  are  withdrawn,  nnd  conwicrned  to  thf  refuse  heap  a«  soon  thoy  belray 
their  presence.  They  are  grown  lu  a  moderately  rich,  but  guad,  holding  eoil, 
•ad  sometiiDes  are  tnated  to  a  little, namra  water.  In  diy  wvather  iMf  we 
copiouRly  watered,  and  as  t.hip.  is  inriiriahly  an  inevitnble  necesRitv,  they  MB 
planted  in  slightly  sunken  drills  in  order  that  the  water  may  not  be  wasted. 

I  ham  called  attention  to  this  old>£Mhioned,  yet  thoroughly  good  and 
dflmertio  flvwer,  beoaase  it  has  receded  Into  oUifiM  m  &r  as  the  hortionltttnd 
press  is  cooeemed.  New  things,  that  too  often  mean  worthless  thina:^,  crowd 
them  out,  or  else  eccentric  lucubrations  which  move  one  to  pity  meet  heartiir 
bolii  writer  attd  Mwlara.  I  boA  imh  «id  ^t»  move  wUl  HMtim.  Imt  I 
cannot  keep  pace  with  a  great  deal  that  pMHi  eonvBt  at  iiM>dern  kortiaoltaM. 
I  must,  therefore,  lag  behind  ;  bat  I  prett  closely  to  my  hefirt  many  of  the 
old-faahioaed  iiowers  that  had  a  charm  for  me  in  my  youth,  and  ha%-e  not 


of  it  mm  age,  nd  fanmatt  amoiigtliiMiliMii  tlMt  thorouj^y 


Tooava  ma  or  s  in  mj  aj 
BDgiiAMdfipnlM^* 


'or  that  kiadi  Aio  pti^v. 


DACTYLTS  GLOMERATA  VARIEGATA. 

I  AimoiPATE  that  tkis  elegant  iilipotian  Oxass  wiM  be  cxtensiTcly  em- 
ployed &r  edging-purposes  wiasn  min%  {dt^atiM.  WheOim  ia  beds  or  rdbboa> 
bonders  it  onaot  ml  to  be  admired,  beuig  graceful  in  the  extreme ;  inorcoatr* 
it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  will  succwd  out  of  (Innr^  withnnt  prf^tection  in  ordiaary 
seasons.  The  least  portioa  of  the  roots  will  grow  readily  at  anyaeaaoa.  I 
pot  wiNMlely  in  poti  of  the  aadeot  riBB»  twig  twdinaiy  sci,  aad  tht  pisMi- 
strike  at  once,  soon  filltag  tta  poli  arMi  roots.  1 1km  jttikt  ^Vmb  valftl 
•ecurc  a  .sufficient  stock. 

This  Qrass,  I  believe,  will  be  at  home  in  the  moist  districts  of  Ireland  and 
aooOaiid*  wkflBo  h  wiU  hDEnrMte  !a  a  te  gwattr  degrat  «Hi  we  am  ia  tte 
habit  of  Boernn;  it  in  the  BOuth. 

Wroiham  Fark^  BttmU,  £sUjiaxoir. 


INTBaSNATIONAL  HiXEETlCULTUBAL  EXHIBITION  AlTD 
"BOTANICAL  OONaSESS. 

Those  of  our  London  friends  who  have  occasimi  to  risit  Soalih  Kanmngtau 
will  haye  observed  how  rapidly  is  bein^  raised  the  building,  or  rather  teat,  in 
whk^  the  Exhibition  is  to  oe  held.  A  "  monster  teat,"  indeed,  it  is  ta  ba;  it 
■aat  be  m,  wImb  it  «  icBBembcred  that  space  is  ousapuied  iar  okeahlMi 

of  15,000  visitors,  independent  of  moundn,  and  hauks,  and  borders  of  plants, 
&c.,  that  will  be  arrantr''d  within  the  tent.  All  other  flower  shows  that  have 
proccdcd  it  in  Great  iiritam  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  h^^^  propoftioiia  of  this  oee.  The  Executive  have  their  hands  pretty  well 
full  i  y  this  time,  and  as  the  time  for  holding  th  Kvhihitinn  dHNri  oiOMI^  Ike 
tax  on  tlicir  time  and  energies  wtU  be  considerably  increased. 

The  engagements  of  the  week  may  be  briefly  summed  op  thus  z-^-TooKb^r, 
the  22nd,  Opeoing  Day  of  the  Exhibition  and  grand  Banquet  at  the  Ghuid- 
hall,  at  which  the  Right  Hon  Th*^  Lord  Mayor  of  London  will  preside,  and 
which  will  be  served  to  a  very  distinguisbed  company  ana  ecaie  of  great  megnifi- 
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cence.  The  guests  will  be  limited  to  six  hundred,  in  order  that  the  comfort  of 
each  shall  be  insured.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Botanical  Congress  will 
open  in  the  Baphad  OurtooB«TOda&,  at  Soidli  KniBingtoii  M uaeoiii,  under  the 

presidency  of  thiit  distinguished  EuropraTi  botanist,  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle, 
of  Geneva.  A  lai|;e  number  of  foreign  botanists  and  bortictdtturists  wiU  be 
present,  and  a  number  of  papers  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  CoDgre^s 
Secretary.  On  the  emiuiK  m  Wedneadmr  a  ConTersazione  will  be  hdd  at  the 
Soulli  Kenwngton  Mtuseum,  which,  togctner  vr'.fh  the  Ha])hael  Cartoon-room, 
has  been  liberally  and  kindly  placed  at  the  dispo^tal  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Her  Majesty's  Oorenuneiit.  The  suitability  of  the  pbce  is  so 
apparent  that  it  needs  no  commendation,  and  the  numbriU  "i^  articles  of  interest 
stored  there,  together  with  the  pictnre^pdlerteSi  &o,,«iU  be  valuable aoxiliariea 
to  such  a  gathering. 

ikk  Thunidfty,  Sie  24tii,  a  HorHcnttnal  Dmner  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
will  tflke  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  This,  though  not  promoted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Inrernntioiml  Horticultural  Exhibition,  has  their  entire 
sianctiou,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  engagements. 
This  diimer  is  promoted  in  order  to  give  an  o|^portunity  for  those  of  the  nur- 
pcn  nioTi,  gardeners,  and  amateairs  from  the  provinces  and  in  the  metropolis  to 
meet  together  at  the  "  festive  board."  The  movement  promises  to  be  a  great 
•Qoeess,  is  being  eztensiTely  patronised,  and  wiU  be  earned  out  in  a  ve^ 
spirited  nuumer.  The  Oonunittee  of  Management  will  shortly  publish  their 
programme. 

On  Friday  morning  there  will  be  anotlier  Sitting  of  Coneress,  and  probably 
it  vriU  be  continued  on  Setnrday.   The  OonvenHudooe  ivhiiA  was  to  have  been 

held  on  the  evening  of  Fn«./iy  has  been  definitively  abandoned,  owing  to  tiie 
multiplicity'  of  engagemenf.s  already  and  in  course  of  being  contracted. 

Besides  the  8p<  cioi  mvitaiions  that  have  been  issued  to  distinguished 
foreigners  allied  to  botany  and  horticulture,  a  great  number  of  other  invitations 
ha^  e  been  issued,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  acccptefl  Delegates 
will  also  be  present  from  several  of  the  continental  GovenuuentSt  some  of 
which  have  already  named  the  gentlemen  who  will  represent  fliem. 

That  the  weather  will  be  propitious  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  who  look 
forwaid  with  interent  to  this  gi-eat  meeting,  and  nho  that  the  movement  should 
bo  a  p<>cuuia27  success  is  not  the  less  earnestly  hoped  for. 

(m  the  opposite  page  is  a  ground  plan  and  cross-section  of  the  Exhibition 
tent,  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  563  feet  in  length,  and  293  feet  in  width,  thus 
covering  a  superficies  of  more  than  3f  acres.  Of  this  area  abonf  "i^.OOO  square 
fe»  t  will  be  devoted  to  plants  arranged  on  turi-bauks  ur^I  mounds,  and  60,000 
Square  feet  for  promenades,  which,  as  stated  above,  will  allow  space  for  16,000 
visitors  at  one  time.  For  the  Orch.ids  and  other  tender  plant."?  a  diviMion  500  feet 
in  length  and  40  in  width  has  been  set  apart,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  not  only  to  insure  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  whatever  the  weather 
may  prove,  but  also  to  secure  that  which  is  not  lem  csBCntial  to  their  safct}',  a 
due  amount  of  ventilation.     The  beaiitifnl  df-'ii'j'Ti,  tiecording  to  which  the 

fi^und  has  been  laid  out,  is  due  to  Mr.  Gibsuu,  the  buuerintcudent  ol'  Battersea 
ark,  assisted  by  his  son,  Ifr.  John  Gibson,  jun.,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carrieid  out  under  his  active  supervision,  and  this  grattiitotisly  given, 
and  pursued  with  that  energy  and  pcrsevrranre  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  all 
which  he  undertakes.  Viewed  merely  in  ouiiiue,  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
design  have  an  ezedlcnt  effect ;  what,  then,  will  this  be  when  those  mounds 

and  vnllt  >  -  nri  rnvrrod  with  the  most  ehoict^  of  that  is  beautiful  in  flower, 
a>>d  leuf,  and  fruit,  gathered  together  not  only  from  eveiy  comer  of  our  own 
country,  but  from  all  parts  of  Europe  as  well  P 
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JOTTINGS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

At  n  rccpnt  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  some  very  handaome  TVieties 
of  Sparaxis  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Soas,  ot  Chelsea.  They  had 
been  reeeived  by  tnem  from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Izm  sp.,  and  bad 
been  simply  f^wn  in  a  cold  frame.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  should  they 
becAne  distribu^d,  will  be  proat  frivouritei,  as  they  deserre  to  be.  At  the 
same  meeting  was  shown,  by  Mr.  Watsoa,  of  St.  Albans,  one  of  the  tricoloured 
▼arieties  of  variegated  Qeranianit,  named  Wu  Wataon,  Hm  leafw  being  green, 
deeply  eil^'Pd.  with  yellotr,  and  bavinga  etrilUng  lone  of  crimioa.  It  appeared 
a  very  desirable  variety. 

At  a  recent  Saturday  Show  a  odUection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  a  woudcr. 
ful  state  of  pMeervatioa,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge  worth.  As  show- 
ing they  are  "  ^oo^l  keepers  "  at  least,  a  list  of  the  varieties  may  be  advan- 
tageously appended.  Apples:  Cv>ckle  Pippin,  Betty  Gfeeaoo,  Forge,  Belle 
d* Angers,  Iiunb  Abbey  Peamain,  Mela  Oiina,  Rhode  bland  Oreening,  Baz- 
ter's  Peammin,  Remote  Diel,  Newtown  Pippin,  Dominiska,  and  Pearson's 
Plate.  Of  Pears:  Colmar  Vm  Mon*,  Morel,  Madame  Millet,  Easter  Beurrfe, 
Beurre  Br^tonneau,  Beurre  Perreau,  Beilisstme  d'Hiver,  and  Bea  Mai, 

On  the  third  Satnrday  in  April  there  were  exhibited  at  Sonlli  Kensinglon,  by 
Mr.  William  Miller,  of  Combe  Ahlx  y  G  ir  loi  s,  Coventry,  four  bunches  of 
LnHy  Dovrne's  Qrnpe,  which  were  cut  from  the  Vine  on  the  9th  of  April, 
huving  been  banging  ripe  since  the  1st  of  September  last,  thus  being  preserved 
for  a  space  of  nearly  eight  months.  Many  of  the  berries  were  jilump  and  full, 
and  the  colour  ^nod.  Witli  them  were  :i!-o  shown  snmr  bunches  of  Foster's 
White  Seedling  from  pot-grown  plants,  which  had  fruited  in  a  Finc-stove  in 
a  eontinneni  bii^  tanperatnre.  Tite  Yiaee  w&te  pkeed  im  ilie  eteiTe  abont  the 
lit  of  December,  lumng  thne  frntted  ia  n  Utile  ofer  Ibur  moutlu. 

R.D. 


LEFTINO  FRUIT  TBXB8. 

AuHOVOB  the  praetiee  of  removing  fniit  tieee  with  ^  view  of  limiting 
growth  and  inducing  fruitfulness  ia  not  new,  having  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Rivers  for  many  years  p  ist,  and  extensively  adopted,  yet  the  following  system 
detailed  by  Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  in  the  last  Part  of  the 
"Jovnial  of  the  Royal  Horticultnral  Sooiety,"  differs  materially  from  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers.  Tiie  account  of  it  given  in  that  publication  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  nbowiug  how  even  large  fruit  trees  may  be  removed 
with  safety  and  advantage,  and  we  therefore  extract  the  particnlars,  with  but 
alight  abridgement,  merely  adding  thai  Mr.  Lee  has  frequently  given  proofo  of 
his  success  as  a  cultivator,  in  the  fine  samples  of  fruits  which  he  baa  more  than 
once  eshibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows. 

*'The  soil  ia  cleared  off  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  6,  6,  8,  or  more  feet  in 
diameter  (according  to  the  height  or  size  of  the  tree),  down  to  the  roots ;  a  trench 
is  then  dug  sufficitMitly  deep,  three-fourths  or  more  round,  leaving  only  about 
two  or  three  roots  on  one  side  undisturbed.  The  trench  is  dug  round  with  a 
spade  to  cnt  off  any  roots  which  may  have  gone  heyond,  and  the  soil  is  worked 
from  between  the  roots  into  llie  trench  with  a  fork  (this  should  he  done  with 
^  .tne  care  not  to  bruise  or  cripple  the  rootfl).aod  thrown  out  of  the  trench  with 
a  bpade  m  it  becomes  full.  In  thii  way  you  get  with  eomparati?e  ease  at  any 
roote  which  ma.v  have  gone  perpendicularly,  and  are  able  to  dig  sufficiently  deep 
to  get  them  up  long  enough  to  torn  horisontally,  which  ia  of  great  importance, 
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fin*  if  the^e  rr>r,{9  are  cut  short  off  tboy  are  almost  certain  except  they  are  rerj 
laige  oDe«,  to  strike  perp^idiealarly  again.  The  soil  thus  oleored  oat  and  tiie 
foots  an  free  (except  meee  whteh  uve  been  left  nndigfeoHMd),  the  tne  is 
tamed  over  on  the  side  on  which  the  roots  are  left. 

**The  next  time  they  are  lifted,  the  roots  thas  left  are  <*nt  off,  and  the  trae 
is  tamed  the  opposite  way.  Thus,  if  the  roots  are  left  oa  the  west  aide  this 
time,  they  will  be  left  on  the  east  next,  and  te  <m  sitenately. 

"  I  find  on  lifiinsj  a  lar»e  tree,  which  has  not  been  previoni^lv  lifter?;  that 
some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  prerailini;  strong  winds.  Thus  if  the 
prerailing  strong  winds  are  from  the  west,  the  roots  should  be  left  the  first  ^me 
sf  lifting  on  tm  west  aide;  hot  it  does  not  mndi  nstlw  if  «re  begin  wiA 

smnl!  trpp«,  supposing  the  trrt*^  nrc  in  single  rows,  runnint!;  north  nnd  south; 
the  best  way  then  would  be  to  turn  them  east  mi  west  But  suppose  there  are 
doable,  9t  Iveble*  or  more  rows,  nd  they  ran  north  snd  sonth,  then  it  wiM  be 
necessary  to  turn  them  at  some  other  sngle,  so  that  the  tops  and  branches  may 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  coming  in  contact  with  other  trees,  say  N  T^.  or  S  \F. 
**  The  greater  part  of  my  trees,  which  have  been  lifted  several  times,  would, 
tshen  entirelT  oit  of  the  ground,  stead  on  llie  eoifcoe  witboot  any  soBpart, 
and  it  would  tuce  quite  a  strong  breeae  to  npeet  them,  and,  I  think,  the  Jabour 
is  amply  comppnsnted  hy  the  superior  crop  of  fruit,  both  as  to  quality  nnd 
quantity.  Perhaps  i  ought  to  speak  more  strongly  than  this,  for  I  ooasider  the 
crop  pays  several  times  over  the  expenses.  But  fer  my  oxperieiiee  in  lifting 
(for  -vvhiVh  T  nm  inf^ebtei'l  to  Mr.  Rivpr=i  ;  for  althouij;h  mv  m"thorl  diff-^rs 
materially  from  his,  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  it,  and  but  for  his  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  mine) — my  trees,  more  than  2000  in  number,  would  have 
been  almost  valodoss,  fimn  my  havmg  to  clear  off  my  present  garden  for 
building-pufposes;  wbenat  noir  I  might  ssft  aunj  of  tbsas  for  icom  lOt.  to 
,  40s.  eadi* 

*'I  will  now  fifst  gifo  the  Aaensioos  sf  «  K^wtrses  of  fly  own  wwfci^, 

which  have  been  praetissd  upon  tnm  tboir  second  or  third  year. 

**  I  begin  early  in  the  season  and  continue  till  the  spriDg,  as  I  lift  many 
hundreds  every  season ;  but  I  begin  with  the  ripest  first,  generally  (%ornea, 
slways  ehoosing  the  mildest,  bat  especially  modentoly  dry  wtother  (I  ftsd  t^M 

trees  suffer  if  lifted  in  very  wet  weather),  and  in  fiUing-in,  I  never  tread  down 
the  soil,  and  rarely  have  one  blow  over,  not  more  than  one  in  eighty  or  ninety. 

**  I  begin  on  very  young  trees,  say  the  second  year  after  planting,  and  I 
generally  plant  maiden  or  Bometimes  two-year.old  trees ;  and  if  we  bagia  so 
early  thon-  nre  no  large  roots  taking'  n  p Tpendicular  direction.  Groat  care  is 
taken  in  pruning  the  roots  while  the  tree  is  on  its  side  and  laying  them  carefully 
m,  keeping  them  as  directly  out  from  the  tree  as  possible,  so  as  evsntaaOy  to 
form  a  circle,  and  the  soil  is  carefully  worked  over  and  levelled  with  a  fork. 
The  depth  of  the  hole  mn^^t  be  regulated  as  well  as  the  width  by  the  size  or 
height  of  the  tree ;  but  none  of  the  roots,  even  of  large  treeti,  are  above  1 5  or 
16  indies  deep,  and  of  those  which  have  been  oommcnoed  with  young  (although 
Ikef  may  now  be  lai^)  not  more  than  about  10  or  12  inches.  Tlwy  do  not 
require  any  support  in  any  one  season  to  prevent  their  ^ettin^  hi  awn  over — a 
circumstance  which  I  consider  of  great  importance,  if  trees  are  begun  with 
whoa  yoong  and  lifted  eareftdly,  they  soon  have  an  abaadaaee  of  roots,  sad 
their  liftiii*;  in  very  little  check  to  them,  esoept  in  toaktBg  wood,  aad  etfon  tins 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

**  In  the  following  list  of  trees  which  I  have  lifted  successfully,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  tlioogb  the  process  was  commenced  when  they  were  very  yoang, 
their  growth  was  not  much  hindered.  Th'^  li' i^lit  is  rrivcn  from  the  surface  of 
tiie  soil.   The  spread  is  taken  at  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.   The  age 
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is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  working  the  stocks,  which  are  what  are  termed 
free  fttocks.  heing  generally  three  vean  old  at  the  tine  of  working. 

"  I  perhaps;  ouulit  to  say  that  I  find  Quince  and  Paradise  stocks  lift  quite  as 
wpll  Crab  or  Pr  ar,  but  it  is  not  80  with  Cerasus  mahaleb.  This  I  do  not  find 
lift  at  all  well  in  any  soil.  After  the  trees  get  large,  every  bruise  or  scratch 
in  the  roots  beoomes  attaeked  hy  a  fii^titia,  whieh  always  produoea  bad  healdi 
and  frequently  d^th.    The  followinp:  arc— 

"Pybamtd  PEA.11S  : — T>oyenne  d'F'6.  a^ro  ten  years,  he:f»ht  19  feet,  spread 
8  feet,  diameter  of  stem  near  the  grouud  6  inches.  Broom  Park,  age  nine 
jmoBt  height  15  feet,  spread  9  feet,  diameter  of  stem  6  inches.  Urbaniiite,  age 
nine  years,  heijjbt  IB  feet,  spread  7  feet,  dinmrtcr  of  Ftcm  1  incbes.  Doyennfe 
Bobin,  age  nine  years,  height  17  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Soldat 
d'Esperen,  age  nine  years,  height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches. 
Beurre  Diel,  age  ten  years,  height  14  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diam<  t  r  r,  inches. 
Dovenn  6  Bomioeh,  age  eight  yeafs,  height  18  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diametei; 
5j[  inches. 

*'  Apples  : — Oraventtein,  age  nine  years,  height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet, 
diameter  6  inches.  Golden  Pearmain.  age  eight  years,  height  18  feet,  spread 
8  feet,  diameter  4  inches.    Mannington's  Pearmain,  aj^e  eight  years,  height 

11  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.    Irish  Peach,  age  nine  years,  height 

12  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  4  inches.    Rymer,  age  nine  years,  height 

11  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3f  inches.  Sturraer  Pippin,  a(?e  nine  years, 
height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3ijr  inches.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
age  nine  years,  height  11  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  5  inches.  Keswick 
Oodlin,  age  nine  vean,  height  10  foet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches. 

«  I  will  now  ^ive  n  list  of  a  f^w  trees  nHBOTod  kst  season  to  a  new  garden 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  doing  wtU, 

**  Jargonelle,  age  ten  years,  height  17  feet,  spread  10  feet,  diameter  6  inches* 
Qansel's  Bergamot,  age*ten  yean,  height  18  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter 
5  inches.  Urban isrc.  age  nine  years,  height  14  feet,  spread  9  feet,  diameter 
4J  inches.  Thompson's,  age  ten  years,  height  15  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter 
4  inches.  Passans  de  Portugal,  age  ten  years,  height  16  feet,  spread  7  feet, 
diameter  4\  inches.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  age  ten  yeara,  liciL^ht  IR  feet, 
spread  6  feet,  diameter  5^  inches.  Shobden  Court,  age  ten  years,  height 
17  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  5  incbes.    Grarenstein,  age  nine  years,  height 

12  feet,'  spread  8  feet,  diameter  6  inches.  All  these  have  been  Tery  much  pruned 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  shape. 

"  The  other  Apples  removed  last  season  cannot  be  strictly  called  pyramids, 
they  are  more  properly  bush  trees ;  many  Tarieties  of  Apples  I  find  rather  diffieidt 
to  keep  leaders  to,  so  as  to  form  pyramids.  I  will,  lastly,  giye  a  few  lifted  last 
season,  to  be  relifted  this,  for  removal  next  to  the  new  garden.  Thp?e  are  Forae 
which  have  not  been  regularly  lifted,  and  therefore  require  two  liftings  to  insure 
their  doing  really  well  after  removal ;  they  are  all  standards,  with  stems  from 
4  to  6  feet.  Thev  were  not  commenced  with  young.  Orange  Bergamot,  age 
twenty-five  yenrsi  height  from  [rror.nd  23  feet,  spread  20  feet,  diameter  1  foot. 
Catillac,  age  fifteen  years,  height  from  ground  26  feet,  spread  15  feet,  diameter 
'  lOJ  indies.  Olou  Morceau,  age  eighteen  years,  height  from  ground  23  feet, 
spread  13  feet,  diameter  10  inches.  Broom  Park,  age  sixteen  years,  height 
from  ground  19  feet,  spread  14  feet,  diameter  9  inches.  Knight's  Monarch, 
age  sixteen  years,  height  from  ground  17  feet,  spread  18  feet,  diameter 
Tinehes.  Eyewood,  age  sixteen  yesis,  height  from  ground  23  feet,  spread 

13  feet,  dlarn*  tcr  8  inches;  with  uuny  others  sixteen  to  eighteen  yearn  old 

with  large  spreading  heads.  ^         1. 1       *  t  *     t  .■ 

"  If  it  is  necessary  to  lift  a  Itfge  tne  wbibh  has  not  bctn  pranondy  lifted. 
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ft  somewhat  wider  circle  must  be  taken,  and,  perhaps,  one<third  of  the  roots,  or 
nearly  so,  bn  Ipft  undisturbed.  The  turuing  over  will  be  a  little  difficult,  but 
not  8o  much  »o  if  the  soil  is  cleared  some  little  distance  further  on  that  side,  so 
w  to  aUow  the  voote  more  space  to  bend ;  and  te  the  rooto  win  moet  likely  be 
grown  very  irregularly,  to  keep  them  properly  spread  and  in  their  plaoes  it  will 
be  bi'st  to  have  some  stroTif»  fork  pegs  well  pointed,  inserted  witli  a  small  Iron 
bar,  and  uttcrwiuds  driven  hrmiy  in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  These  will  not 
enly  keep  tiie  rooto  in  their  p1aeee«  bnt  will  help  to  secure  the  tree  from  Mowing 
over.  But,  in  a'l  litinu  to  these,  very  large  trees  will  require  .some  other  support 
to  keep  them  quite  safe.  I  w^e  long  forked  poles,  about  three  or  four  of  whioh 
are  inserted  at  angles  ;  but,  of  course,  none  will  be  needed  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  whieh  the  rooto  are  left.  But  as  these  would  look  -very  unsightly  on 
a  lawn  nr  any  ronspicuous  place,  tar  ropes  may  be  fastened,  sav  nt  two^tbirds 
the  height  of  the  tree^reviously  placing  a  good  bandage  round  it  to  save  it 
firom  bemg  wounded.  The  ropee  will,  of  ooorte,  be  ftstoied  at  aaglee  to  saA- 
ciently  strone:  pegs,  and  by  means  of  sooih  ropes,  the  traes  may  be  fiur  more 
easily  lowered  and  raised  iipri<;ht  again. 

**  As  I  have  practised  this  mode  of  tree-lifting  for  many  years,  and  on  many 
hundreds  of  trees,  I  ean  oonfidently  reeommend  it  as  a  moet  sueoessftil  method, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  will  regret  giving  it  a  trial  if  it  is  done  carefully.  I, 
j)erhap^,  ought  to  say  a.  few  more  words  about  Penrs  on  Quinces,  Apples  on  Para- 
dise stocks,  and  Cherries  on  Cerasus  mohaleb.  As  to  their  producing  fruit  earlier, 
there  can  be  no  question.  I  find  many  Cherries  bear  even  a  much  better  crop 
than  on  the  free  stock  ;  but.  as  I  said  before,  they  do  not  lift  eo  well  when  they 
become  large  as  they  do  on  ihc  free  stocks,  and  Quince  stocks  do  not  do  in  yery 
sandy  soil.  I  will  give  the  dimensions  of  a  few  Pears  on  Quince  stocks. 
Oratioli  of  Jersey,  sge  ten  year^  height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3  inches. 
Conseiiler  de  la  Cour,  age  ten  year*,  l:f  i'j;ht  13  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter 
4^  inches.  (This  is  a  most  handsome  tree.)  Beurre  Hardy,  age  ten  years, 
height  14  feet,  spread  5  feet,  dtameter  4^  inebes.  Benrrfe  Bretooneau,  age  ten 
yearH,  height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Pius  IX.,  age  ten  years, 
height  12  fcct,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3  inches.  Prince  Albert,  age  ten  years, 
height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Nouveau  Poit^u,  age  ten 
years,  height  18  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  9^  inelMS. 

"  I  find  Apples  on  Paradise  stocks  bear  well ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  kcpp 
upright  if  lifted  when  the  trees  get  large,  from  the  extreme  smallnesa  of  the 
roots.  * 

"  I  will,  in  conclusion  state  a  few  parttoalars  in  whieh  my  method  of  tree- 
lifting  ilifTt T8  from  Mr.  Rivers's,  yet  not  so  much  in  the  mode  of  operation  as  in 
the  results.  Mr.  Rivers's  plan  is  intended  for  small  gardens  where  a  large 
nviety  may  be  grown  in  a  small  epace,  mine  fer  those  of  treM  ot  tai^  dimen- 
moms,  however  laige ;  Mr.  Rivers's  partly  as  a  source  of  amusement,  mine  more 
as  a  source  of  profit ;  Mr.  Rivera's  only  for  the  fruit  garden,  mine  may  be 
applied  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  previous  to  their  removal  by  waiting 
two  years,  and  with  almost  the  certainty  of  sneoess.  How  muoh  has  been 
written  about  the  removal  of  large  Hollies,  and  other  large  trees  and  shrubs, 
both  a.«i  to  manner  and  the  particular  time,  too  :  mvl  what  a  cumbrous 
affair  it  has  bceu  ia  removing  many  hundredweights,  and  somctimeii  tons  ut  soil  m 
the  operation,  and  then,  after  all,  a  frequent  ride  as  to  their  growing ;  whereas, 
in  this  way,  there  is  no  occasion  to  remove  any  larger  proportion  of  soil  than  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  or  shrub  2  feet  high.  In  this  way  they  are  almost  certain  to 
grow,  at  least  I  have  only  lost  one  out  of  many  hundreds,  and  that  was  more 
through  carelessness  than  defeult  in  the  method, 

**  What  Talnable  tress  are^  after  many  yem^  growth,  toand  to  be  in  tiM 
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wmg  place ;  wbai  a  ^erira  tint  tb^  thould  oocupy  a  more  compioMms  or  • 

more  favourable  place  ;  bT!t  ^vhnt  a  n«k  in  their  rrrnovnl !  Cunsequenlly,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are,  rather  than  run  the  ri«k  of  eacrihciog 
them ;  but  by  treating  "tiiem  as  I  hme  mentioned  in  referrace  to  lai^  trees, 
not  piefioady  lifted,  there  is  gvest  prospect  of  success. 

*'  I  am  n  m^ftVpt  *rnrf!<  neT  ftnd  very  fond  of  fruit-jxTf^^'i"?^.  of  course, 
want  to  get  somelbtng  by  it— ^at  is,  make  it  pay,  and  I  iind  that  my  atteuti<m 
to  liftii^,  M  I  bsve  Aeeeribed.  aoBwen  adimnbly,  b«tb  to  quaathy  aad 
quality.  I  beg  to  tdSer  you  to  I%e  Journal  of  Horticvhrnt^  Yol.  in.,  page 
and  the  Florist  \vd  Pomolooist,  as  also  to  a  few  remarks  in  the  '  Report 
of  the  International  Show,'  in  7'he  Juumal  of  HortictUture ;  but  both  the 
qofmtity  and  quality,  by  oarefttl  attenttoe  to  thinning,  are  improved.  I  often 
cut  two-thirds  and  sometimes  a  very  much  larger  proportion. 

"  T  hnve  not  given  tbe  siaes  of  Plums  or  Cbenies  j  but  they  are  quite  as 
large  in  proporUon.*' 


VERBENAS. 

Tme  following  selection  from  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  grown  at 
Cbiswick  is  given  in  a  late  T^'uml  er  of  the  *'  Proceedinps  "  of  the  Ro\ul  Horti- 
culturai  Society.  The  most  approved  sorts  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and 
the  next  grade  by  an  obelisk  (f)  t — 

Annie  *  (Cooling). — A  variety  of  novr  l  character.  The  flowers  white, 
Striately  margined  ■^  ith  carmine  after  the  .ntylc  of  Striatn  ficrfecta. 

Ariosto  Improved  ^ — A  fine,  showj',  and  ctfective  muiberry-purple. 

Bedding  Gem  (Wills).— Bright  ruby  ;  free. 

Captain  Semmes  ( Will8).'^^iioh  like  Lady  Binning,  bat  with  a  aomewhat 
darker  shade  around  the  eye. 

Claret  Queen*  (VViUs). — Of  free  habit,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  velvety  claret 
colour. 

Crimson  Cushion  (Wi]]8).'^Vei7  dwarf  and  desirable  in  habit,  but  ont  of 
flont  er  when  examined. 

Danesburv  Fct  •  (Parsons). — showy  variety  of  dwarf  free  habit,  the 
iowersof  a  uaded  orangei^earlet,  deeper  towards  the  eentre,  and  rdieved  by  a 
white  eye. 

G^t  des  Balailles  A  good  sort,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  crimson  group. 

Oenrral  Simpson  *. — A  ^ood  sort,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  its  dasa. 

Ladt/  Binning]  (Wills). — Free  bloomer,  and  clos*- habit;  !flowefS  erimaOD, 
with  a  straw-coloured  eye.    Approved  as  a  bedding  variety. 

Lara*  (Wtlh).— A  Tarietj  of  dose  habit,  with  deep  pinkish-roee  flowen. 

Little  Pet  (Wilb).— Too  Spreading  in  habtt»  hanog  a  mnch^t  lea^  and 
deep  rosy  flowers. 

Maonetii  Erecta  *  f Wills). — A  very  close  and  dwarf-growing  variety  of 
distinct  habit,  with  eot  leaTea,  and  deep  roey-libM)  flowers  very  abandantSypto* 
Am^d. 

Merry  Maid*  (Wills).— A  large  sbowy  carmine  rose,  having  a  purple 
tinge,  and  producnng  £ne  tmsses  of  Uoom.  It  is  alto  a  good  vane^  rar  pot 
rahnre. 

Mrs.  Dohree  •  (Turner). — A  free  dwrrrf  rrrowing  variety  of  eiiOellent  habit; 
tfie  flowers  deep  rose,  with  a  tinge  of  cnmsou  on  fint  opening. 

Jfrs.  Imooln*  (Wills).— A  variety  of  ereet  denaa  habil*  wi&  flMp  dear 
MMmolofond  flidwctay  ejUiiiuiely  wdl  adapted  Sbt  bedding. 
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Frmceu  Vktoria^  — A  new  and  distinct  style  of  Verbena,  Teiy 
AfTiif  and  dM8  in  balrit,  haifiBf  oat  Icttves,  wid  darit  fote-^ 

Ro9y  Grelef  (Wills).— Close-habited  and  free-floweiiBg,  the  ionoaof  a 
deep  purplish  rose,  with  a  straw-ooioured  eye. 

iSttowball  (Turner). — A  blush,  of  very  fine  shape. 

S^tmi  •  (Turner). — Flowers  cfinison,  with  straw-colovred  eye.  mi 
very  near  Lady  BimuBg*  but  is  soanewbat  liglitar  in  «oio«r.   Both  an  vsaM  ■■ 
bedding  sorts. 

Vdi>0t  (Sakimf  (VP ills). — ^A.  tim  Memaing  ^warf,  pnrplaioaa. 
Swne  other  varieties,  vi^fck  me  mvoh  aAcfted  of  IIm  hat  ^  Mam, 
were  Bot  in  a  oonditaon  to  be  reported  oa. 


OPH^.AIB  OULIUR£  OF  LILIUM  GIGAKTfiUM. 

The  hardiuess  and  endurance  of  this  noble  Lily  are  certululy  much  greater 
than  generally  admitted.  It  has  now  liowered  without  protection  in  several 
places  in  this  northern  division  of  the  kingdom,  and,  I  think,  may  therefore 
daieed  as  a  hardy  boHi.  In  one  instance  a  number  of  seedlings,  in  conaeqaenoe 
of  want  of  rofim.  v  ere  turned  out  lu  the  open  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed ;  some  of  these  have  flowered  and  ripened  seed,  thus  proving  that 
tbe  diBMte  of  Seotlaud  is  euffieient  from  liie  earlieet  stage  of  the  plant's  gniwtibi 
to  do  all  that  is  required.  Wc  have  here  a  Liltum  giganteum  which  was  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  -which  produced  last  summer  a  flower-stem  7  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  with  eleven  flowers  upon  it.  Several  pods  ot  seed  were  also 
ibrmed. 

Tlio  strength,  vigour,  and  stately  appearance  of  tbis  Lily  in  the  open  air  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  its  jrrowtb  arc  very  conspic  nous  aud  interesting,  and  still 
more  so  is  its  rapid  growtu  in  liic  tarly  months  uf  spring.  Tiiu  tifcct,  lou,  when 
planted  out  of  doors  is  much  more  pleasing  than  when  the  plant  is  grown  under 
glass.  Tiiis  is  th'^  second  instance  of  il!^  floweriij^  ii;  M  ir  i y-l.i; c  ;  tho  fisst 
occurred  in  the  garden  of  a  lady  amateur  in  the  cold  suuimer  ol  IHUO. 

With  these  &cts  before  us,  1  think  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  reoemnxeod* 
ing  Lilium  giganteum  as  a  bardy  border  plant,  and  if  pat  into  a  warm  ehelteBed 
situation  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  suoeaeding. 

Gordon  Cattle,  J.  Wsbstkr. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

L'HoBTicuLTKrK  Fban^its  for  February,  has  for  its  plate  a  representa- 
tion of  Rrythrma  omata,  a  new  variety  of  Coral  Tree,  raised  by  M.  Ballanger. 
It  is  A  shrub  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and  will  even  flower  when  8  inches 
high*  The  racemes  are  long,  and  closely  set  with  1^^  dark  vermilion 
flowers,  with  a  reddish  crim<^nn  keel.  Til  is  is  stated  to  be  a  very  early-flower- 
ing variety,  blooming  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  other  Eiythrinas, 
and  continuing  in  buiom  till  autumn.  Cnttings  inserted  in  Ifarbh  or  April 
frequently  flower  in  the  end  of  July  ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  pot  punt, 
the  buds  never  dropping,  Madame  BfUanyer  is  another  dwarf  free-flowering 
variety  obtained  by  the  same  raiser ;  the  flowers  arc  described  as  being  of  a 
velvety,  dadc  reddish  crimson,  with  a  darker  keeL  The  same  publication  for 
March  nntains  a  plate  of  Hucmia  Thureti,  one  of  a  genus  of  succulent  plants 
separated  from  that  of  St  ipdin.  The  j^lant  Iit;  numerous  branches,  generally 
four-sided,  of  a  lively  glaucous  greeu,  uud  bearmg  flowers  on  the  lower  parts. 
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DiCie     ftv«-loM,  yellow,  straikedl  with  oBimiiie,  tad  wkOuhiI  tiiaft  oflinnif* 

odour  which  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  Stapelias  exhale.  The  flowm  are 
produced  abundantly  in  the  end  of  August  and  during  the  following  two 
months.  It  n^uires  a  greenhouse  temperature,  free  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
leaf  mould,  and  oo^om  waterings  daring  the  waMn  of  growth. 

Flokk  DE9  Sebbes  (Nos.  179  and  180)  contains  plates  of  PhalanopM 
awnatrana ,  P.  rosea,  and  Sannienta  rrpens,  a  GesiK'raceous  plant,  a  nntivc  of 
Chili,  where  it  i^  found  climbing  ou  the  bark  ot  trees  and  on  moe6-covered 
rocks.  Tlie  flowers  are  scarlet,  resembling  those  of  Mitraria  coccinea,  hot  of 
Irp'^  si7e,  and  bonie  singly  or  in  pairs  on  Inn^  ])eduncles.  Other  plates  are  re- 
presentations of  Ipomaa  Hors/atliat  Cyvripedtum  Pearcei,  referred  by  Professor 
Beiehieilbaeh  to  Sdenipedium;  aad  Mydrangea  Japontca  rotalhat  with  what 
are  fiuniliarly  known  as  the  flowen  m  two  states,  snow  white  as  produced  in 
winter,  orwhito  vuffu'^cd  with  rose,  and  shaded  with  bright  red,  as  produced  in 
summer.  CraUtgus  oxyacantha  Gumpperi  biculor,  with  white  flowers  broadly 
edged  with  rose,  is  the  enbjeet  of  the  next  ptlate.  It  is,  apparently,  a  very  or- 
namental variety  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  is  stated  to  be  of  German  origin.  Odon- 
toylossum  Bhtntii  follows.  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bate  man  to  be  not  specifi- 
cally distinet  from  O.  Alexandra;,  whilst  Professor  Reichenbach  maintains  the 
contrary.  However  this  may  be.  O.  Bluntii  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  as 
both  were  described  about  the  t^^mv  tirm  ^^r.  Bateman  claims  for  Bluntii  the 
name  of  Alexandra?  in  the  event  of  their  merely  proving  to  be  varieties  of  one 
species.  Eragtl  Pippin,  a  prettj-  golden  yellow  Apple,  of  good  flavour ;  Azalea 
indica  Roi  des  Beautes,  rmo,  edged  with  white ;  CalatkM^  or  Maranta, 
Veitchii,  and  Podophf/Uxm  Einodi  form  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  plates. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  ol  the  late  Dr.  Liiidley. 

L^ItcrsTBATioK  HoBTicoLB  for  Januaiy,  Febnmy,  and  March,  has  plates 

of  the  following  : — 

Hyophorbe  Verschdffdti,  known  in  commerce  as  Areca  Vcrsrliaffelti, 
a  very  handsome  Palm,  foimd  in  the  .Mauritius  and  B^union,  vvlience  its 
aeedfl  were  sent  to  H.  Yeraehafl^lt,  who  first  exhibited  it  in  1859,  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1861.  His  largest  pi mt  tk  w  nmrly 
10  feet  high,  but  it  sustained  a  severe  check  from  exponure  during  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  a  still  hirger  plant  died  from  that  cause.  The  leaves  are  from  6  to 
9  feet  in  length,  and  gracefully  curvii^  downwards,  the  leaflets  are  linear>lan- 
ceolatc,  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  according  to  their  age,  and 
flrom  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  smooth,  shining  on  both  sides,  with  a 
nused  whitish  central  nervure,  and  curve  downwards  towards  tiieir  extremityt. 
The  common  petiole  is  marked  witii  a  broad  bright  orange  line  extending 
throughout  \\»  length. 

Hyophorbe  amaricauli*  (^Areea  apectosa),  equally  handsome  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  apparently  not  attaining  so  large  a  mae ;  only  young  plants,  luyw- 
ever,  nave  been  observed.  The  leaves  of  the  laigest  of"  these  measure  from 
3  to  5  feet  in  length  and  about  2  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  the  leaflets,  which 
are  smooth  and  shining  ou  the  upper  side,  arc  about  18  inches  long,  have  a 
whitish  central  nervure  and  a  very  fine  reddish  line  at  their  margin  ;  on  the 
under  side  are  numerous  ohafl^  sesles.  The  leafstalks  axe  broadly  lined  with 
rose  on  a  brown  ground. 

IViekiiutm  Man^lesii,  figured  and  described  in  oar  Vohime  ibr  1865. 

CamMiRoma  nsorta,  raised  some  yean  ago  by  M.  Del-Qrande,  of  Florenoe, 
but  only  recently  ?eTit  nut  The  flowers  are  very  large,  bright  rose,  withna* 
meroua  crimson  streaks  and  lines,  each  petal  lightly  edged  with  white. 

BotigmimlbM  htmiia,  reprodnoed  from  a  pate  in  the  "Fknal  Magasine'' 

laHw. 
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Marania  ^tUndidOt  ducoyend  three  or  four  ycnm  ago  by  M.  Baraqain  in 
the  ProTince  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  and  by  him  sent  to  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  of 
Qhent.  The  leaves  are  of  very  dark  shining  green  on  the  upper  side,  marked 
with  broad  oblong:  basda,  pale  green,  or  slightly  tinged  with  yoUoWt  end  extend- 
ing  from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin,  which,  however,  they  never  quite  reach. 
These  bands  vary  in  length  and  breadth,  but  are  always  broadly  obtuse  at  their 
termination  towards  the  margin.  The  mder  lido  is  of  n  nniibini  violet  pu^le. 
A  fine  addition  to  oraementel-foUoged  plant**  veeembling  Galnthea  Veitchii  in 
its  ^pncral  character. 

Bignonia  arffyreo-violascem.—A  good  represeptation  ol  this  pretty  plant, 
wbioh  haa  been  frequently  exhibited  at  recent  ffliofrt. 

Di^enhachia  gigantea. — A  double  plate,  giving  the  foliage  on  a  scale  of 
nearly  one-fourth  the  natural  size  at  present  attained.  The  largest  phiuis  in 
M*  Verscbaffelt's  stoves  have  stems  upwards  of  4^  feet  in  height  and  u  foot  in 
ciMmmferenoe,  with  leaves  ttook  2(  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  heads  meosurins 
firom  7  to  9  feet  round ;  and  yet  those  arc  far  from  having  acquired  their  fuu 
size.  The  leaves,  and  the  leafstalks  as  well,  being  marked  with  numerous 
conspicuous  white  blotches,  such  plants  must,  as  the  editor  remarks,  have  an 
adniralde  effect  in  a  stove. 

Comparettta  coccinea,  not  by  any  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  described 
by  Lindley  in  the    Botanical  Begistet "  many  years  ago,  but  still  rare. 

OameUia  Clodia,  supposed  to  IM  of  Italian  origin.  Flowers  very  lai^,  the 
petals  imbricated,  bright  rose  with  a  scarlet  tinge,  veined  with  rose,  and  having 
an  occasional  stripe  of  white. 

Th£  Floral  Maoazixk  for  March  has  for  its  first  plate  SphaceU  caruiea, 
a  softwooded  phint,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LabiaUs,  bearing  nninerona 
spikes  of  lavender-bloe  Aswers  in  a  wsnn  greenhoose  in  winter.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bull. 

The  second  plate  is  a  representation  of  Neritie  Fothergilln,  figured  "  not  as 
a  novelty,  bnt  as  an  interesting  decorative  plant,  whieh  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it  has  met  with." 

The  third  plate  has  for  its  subject  Maranta  roseo-picta^  the  leaves  of  which 
arc  "  oi  a  beautiful  rich  glossy  green.  The  midrib  is  of  a  lovely  rose  colour, 
and  two  irregalar  bands  of  the  same  colour  run  up  each  side  of  the  leaf,  mid- 
way between  the  midrib  and  edge."  It  was  discovemd  in  October,  1864,  in 
the  regions  of  the  Hiph  Amazon,  betweeen  Loreta  and  I<^iutos,  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
the  collector  fiir  M.  Linden,  of  Bntnela. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  group  of  Pompon  Chrynan&emums^  consisting  ot 
Fairy  Nymph,  a  full-sized  white;  Rose  d'yinv-'ur,  clear  rose,  the  base  of  the 
"netals"  white;  and  Torjruia^  bright  golden  amber,  very  full  and  rich  in 
otMcnr.  Ther  are  sent  ont  by  Mr.  Sdter. 

The  April  Number  of  the  same  publication  contains  plates  of 

EpiphyUum  irnncfttnm  tricolor  or  tUgann  (we  arc  left  in  doubt  which  is 
its  name,  for  the  letter-press  givea  both;,  one  ol  the  numerous  continental 
varieties,  having  orange  searlet  and  purple  flowers. 

Pelargonium  peltatum  clcgans,  an  Ivy-lnavrd  rnncty,  with  delicate  pink 
flowers,  described  as  being  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, and  forming  a  better  truss.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  £.  Q.  Henderson. 

Manrnta  iUuatris,  discovered  at  the  same  tune  as  Maranta  roseo-picta,  uid 
in  the  same  district  of  Ecuador.  The  leaves  arc  of  a  hn'c:ht  prepTi,  marked 
by  tranavene  bands  of  a  deeper  shade  of  ^reen,  sometimes  reaching  down  to 
the  nidrBi,  wliieli  w  of  a  pale  rose.  TWo  vregular  zigsag  bands  of  yellowidi 
white  extend  on  each  side  of  the  leaf  from  the  base  to  near  ibiB  apes.  The 
wkdet  side  of  the  leaf  is  (tf  a  unilbirai  pnrpiidi  naroon. 
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Pi'imula  ktrmetiua  pkm  and  Quem  of  Ettgland,  the  former  a  large  double 
flower  «f  A  vMf  eamine  tint,  aad  the  latter,  also  double,  white  tinged  with 
U«l^  am  two  of  Mniw.  ^iadehaak  Is  KtngibaiV't  Am  alittn. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Both  SoKnoox/nntiij  Soem  i.— -Tlie  se- 

ccmd  spring;  Sliow  took  placo  on  thn  12th  of 
April,  and  was  rather  an  extensive  display  for 
■O  early  in  the  Maaon.  Azaleas  and  Roses 
eonstitated  the  prinoual  fiBatarefl,  hut  there 
wai  alao  a  yery  Tespoo&Ueamy  of  itoTvand 
Bnhouso  plants,  contributed  hy  Mcfwrs. 


of  Hammersmith,  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  Sion,  and  Mr.  Bartlctt,  Hammer- 
aaith,  while  Mr.  Bull,  m  usual,  brought  for- 
wtid  a  nuineroiu  oolleetion  of  new  planti. 
The  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Turnrr,  who  was  first 
in  every  claas  for  that  tlowi-r  in  which  he 
could  compete,  were  remarkably  line  pyra- 
midal plants,  ezhifailiiig  less  of  that  stiffiieeB 
of  tnnninK  and  erindl&e  dMUMter  so  much 
complain(Hl  of  a  year  or  t«0  igo,  and  thoy 
were,  moreover,  beautiful  maiscs  of  bloom. 
The  \  aricties  which  he  exhibited  were  Louise 
Von  Baden,  Quean  Yictoria,  Belle  Oaotoiae^ 
Penyana,  Magnifloans,  Due  de  Naiaan.  En* 
lalie  Van  Gcf  rt,  Flower  of  tlie  Day,  Prince 
Jerome.  Brilliant,  Tveryana.  Magnifica  floro 
pleno,  Maj»net,  and  a  plant  t  ailed  Union,  being 
Etoae  de  Oaod  and  Vaaegata  arattba  on  Um 
same  root.  A  fine  plant  of  Oritacion,  about 
6  feet  high,  also  from  Mr.  Tumor,  receivr<l 
the  first  prise  as  a  single  specimen.  The 
plants  fron  Mamnit  Xace,  who  took  the  se- 
oond  honoun,  wen  amaller  than  thoae  from 
"Mx.  Tomer,  but  Bkan^iabaaatiftilldoen: 
and  from  the  same  firm  came  also  a  fine  col- 
lection, very  even  in  size  and  bloom.  George 
Eyles  and  Firo  King,  two  new  varieties,  were 
ahown  by  Mr.  Turner  ;  the  floweia  of  these 
were  yery  larsic,  orange  aoarlet,  with  flie  up- 
per petals  liirlitly  spotted  with  rrimson  in  the 
one,  and  heavily  in  the  other ;  both  are  likely 
topKOve  acquisitions.    Of  Koscr,  fine  ^n^ups 
were  exhibited  bf  Mr.  Turner  and  lib.  W. 
Paul ;  but  tte  eUef  iahmst  in  tUa  part  of 
the  exhibition  centered  in  the  new  Roses  of 
1866  and  186G.    Of  these,  numerous  colloc- 
tions  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Tumar,  who  took  positions 
in  the  prfn  Kit  fat  tin  etder  in  whkh  they 
are  named.   Amonp  the  \tiriotie«  seen  to  most 
ad\'antage  were  Glory  of  Waltham,  John 
Kevnos,  Dr.  Lindley,  Dr.  Andry,  Xavier 
Olibo,  DnchMsa  de  Cayluai  Bnahton  Bad- 
cMIb,  MarttAaf  Hlal,  Abiemoiaclle  kmSBa 
Halphen,  Madame  lEonn,  and  DukeofWel- 
Sereral  oolleetlons  of  Cinerarias  were 
^  but  Iheir  appearance  was  not  strik- 
tvaooUent  Caloeolaxiaa  came  from 
AwImTm  were  eonflncd  to  a  flne 
set  of  twelve,  shown  by  Mr  Turner,  the  same 
number  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jamas,  and  good 


Alpines  firaira  Mr.  Turner.  Other  subjects 
chiefly  eonsiatod  of  a  number  of  flncly-bloomod 
dwarf  Rhododendrons  in  small  pots,  oontii- 
buted  by  Messrs.  Lane ;  a  now  variety  of  OK- 
anthua  IHunpieri,  in  which  the  flowers  have  a 
white  teel  bpped  with  scarlet,  Gtnista  pros- 
trata,  compart  in  pnwth  and  bearing  bright 
yellow  flowers,  and  variegated  Japanese  Ivy, 
all  three  from  ^^leasrs.  E.  G.  Hen&wm ;  aaA 
a  yameigatadrleaved  Kerria  japonica,  better 
known  as  Oorehoms,  from  Mr.  Tumtr,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  hardy 
variegated  plants.  T.  Lusoombc,  Esq.,  of 
Combe  Boys],  soit  a  basket  of  Oranges,  Le- 
mony and  other  fruit  of  the  Citrus  familv, 
grown  in  that  partof  Derondiire  with  merely 
the  protection  of  rccd-frainc^  in  winter;  also 
Camellias  and  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  bloomed 
in  the  op4>n  air.  Mr.  Ball  exhibited  among 
othtt  nvreltiM  the  beautiful  Maranta  splen- 
diaa  noticed  in  another  page,  Bifi^onia  argy- 
xjea  violascens,  and  Pgychotria  mm  rr>f  cphala 
with  laigc  heads  of  white  flowers  produced 
from  amidst  the  leaves. 

The  fintni^ditfy  aaatiBgseontinoe  to  be  waU 
attended,  ana  are  frequently  the  means  of 
directing  attention  to  matters  tnat  might  other- 
wise escape  notice.  Thus  at  the  mooting  of 
the  3rd  the  Ser.  M.  J.  Berlceloy  made  aona 
remaihs  m>  Xmfla^  aad,  aflaa  reuoiuiting 
Taiiooa  attempta  whioh  Am  basn  unsuooeas- 
fiiUy  made  t<i  cultivate  those  refractory  but 
delicious  fungi,  it  was  slated  that  the  ex- 
periment wonld  be  tried  at  Chiswiok  tilliTWr, 
and  Im  ho|wd  that  thoo^  tlM  aiMOtt  was 
ratter  flir  tdtaaaai  mmb  tmdH  ndg^  be 
obtained,  mther  in  the  shapo  of  a  crop  or  a 
further  iuBight  into  Hub  conditions  likely  to 
insure  fiurrf'Rs.  The  great  deril 
to  grow  Truffles  bj  apawnintfwL- 

Iho  IffiMhuwiu.  At  a  sob— qi— t  „ 

that  held  on  the  17th— Mr.  Berkeley  i^ain 
returned  to  the  subjoct  of  edible  fungi,  and 
Rtated  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  at 
Chiswick  to  cultivate  these  aa  valL  Their 
value  OS  an  ortide  of  fliod  was  hidatal  upon, 
and  particularly  the  &ct  of  their  containing 
u  conbidcrablc  ftmrntnt  of  nitrogen,  which 
forms  80  important  a  nutritive  constituent  in 
the  flesh  or  animals.  Afterwards  Mr.  Bate* 
man,  who  was  to  have  |^v«b  a  lecAtaw  en 
Dendrobinm  MacCarthiie,  the  Bainy-month 
flower  of  Ceylon,  had  the  flower  arrived, 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Or- 
ehid%  particularly  directing  attention  to  a 
fltagmlloent  spike  of  OdontogUM«omBs8ead»is> 
!>hown  by  Mr.  Rucker,  who,  when  the 
mg  tanuiBated,  kindly  allowed  it  to  be 
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buted  among  the  ladies.  Two  sprcic-s  of  Cal- 
UjuaM  w«re  then  noticed  as  rkinuing  plants 
ftr  eofll  graanhouses,  where  they  will  not  only 
carpet  Am  groaild,  bat  olotlu!  the  naked  stenui 
of  plaatik  At  Hw  two  nettinss  twenty "«ight 
now  members  were 
ariwiittitH  into  "i*"*"^ 


r.— Oaring  the  past 
month  two  SIhwi  have  taken  pln<  o  at  the 
Begenf  8  Park.   13tat  of  April  7th  wa-i  verj- 

a J,  for  it  was  then  that  we  fine  Az&loat  ut' 
r.  TttraaraadMeMW.  Lane  flmt  made  their 
ainwanmi,  and  then  wm  badiaa  a  jimdiM 
display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  pbmt^5,  and 
ferns,  Begonias,  and  other  tine-ioliagod  plants, 
odiMnad  by  Cinerarias,  Crclamens,  Ac.  A 
MrCfaaiaria.  eiliibitadbT  Mean.  F.  &  A. 
SoMt,  aad  called  Perfection,  gained  a  flxst- 

claea  certiScattv  It  i^<  Iiirt^o  ami  i<h()v.-y.  violet 
purple,  with  a  narrow  ring  ot  crimHun  towards 
the  base  of  the  nnrfloret8»  with  a  narrow  ring 
of  white  nmnd  me  diac  The  aeoond  Show 
jihe  montih,  and  fha  laat  of  tile  sprin? 

n,  was  held  nn  the  2l8t ;  but  with  tin 
exception  of  the  Roacs  from  Mr.  Tumur  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  which  were  very  fine,  and 
ijPelargoniams  in  aiQaUflat  bloom  ahowa  b  j  Mr. 
Wiawms,  gaidanar  to  Ut.  Beek,  ofldawortb, 
ikdia  not  present  any  remarkable  feature. 

DUMOOBBA,  Baxma.— M.  D'Auvers  stated 
{BaraceBtNoBiberof  tte  "Beme  Hcrticolr," 

that  he  had  been  very  suci  ee-^ful  in  the  ml- 
ture  of  this  Di'^Mcoroa,  huvinj,'  "LiUiincd  roots 
about  a  yard  in  length,  a  result  which  ho  as- 
oibed  to  the  uae  ofphoaphate  of  lime.  He 
Dioafiom  tootaeslaB 


as  a  proTentive  and  tun  tat  ecurvy ;  hut  in 
the  last  Number  of  fhe  aame  publication  ap- 
pears another  letter  from  him,  stating  that  ho 
has  found  that  the  roota  an  acrid 

principle,  which  might  canaa  bad  resTilt«.  He 
says  that  fast  yrar  in  preparing  Dioscorea 
flour  for  his  own  use,  on  a^itaUn^  the  water 
in  which  the  roota  had  bwri  grated,  ho  and 
hia  "t'**'"*  e:q^enenoad  in  tl^  hands  and 
anna  a  aenaataoii  aindlar  to  fliat  produced  by 
the  sting  of  a  nettle,  aocompaniod  by  rLama^ 
of  the  skiu.  The  same  thing  occurred  eveiy 
time  he  stirred  the  fresh- gnSad  po^^  OBd  ha 
aitributos  this  reault  to  the  preaence  of  some 
Hcrid  prineiple  ^idl  disappears  in  cooking. 
UioKorca  flour,  If  better  known,  would,  he 
belie  vcji,  biHomc  an  impjrliiat  article  of  food. 

Tki  FFLE8. — Sijnie  notion  inuy  bo  obtained 
of  the  ext<  ni  t  .)  which  the  traiio  iu  Truffles  is 
carried  in  i'tance,  when  we  road  that  in  the 
mariset  of  Apt  akme  1600  kilognunmea  (aboot 
3.500  Uu.)  nr>  expo^  'l  fir  f.i!"  t  vfrv  week  in 
the  height  of  the  sea^ou,  ami  lh:it  the  lowest 
r siimatc  of  the  quantity  hoI.1  during  the  win- 
ter amounts  to  15,000  kilognunmea  (aeatfy 
39,000  lbs.  weif^t).  Aootvding  to  aaothar 
account,  tlio  Department  of  Vauclu.so  yields 
from  29.500  to  30,009  kilogrammes  (57.100  to 
66.  l  ')S  annually.    The  vast  quantity' 

Hmt  must  therefore  be  piooured  and  sold  in 
all  the  Fre»di  pwmBcea  whan  Aej  grow, 
an  i  thi  l  irrf  r-vt-nue  arisinpc  therefrom, should 
W  a  j;u  iit  inducement  tt)  the  proprietors  of 
Huitable  loealities  to  attempt  their  cultivation 
in  England.— C.  £.  BaoOMi,  JomtmU  <tf  Stomal 


CALENDAH  OF  OPERATIONS. 


8T0TS  kim  OROHm-HOvan* 
Orehida.  —  These  stiperb  planli  aw  HOW 
making  active  prowth ;  keep  the  air  of  the 
house  humid  by  damping  the  interior  fre- 
quently eaeh  day ;  ahaoe  must  be  given.  Ex- 
amine plants  growing  oa  bkwka  aBd  ia 
baskets,  and  soak  thera  erwytwo  or  thiae 
days ;  syringe  them  daily  in  the  intrrval. 
Plants  requiring  to  be  re-dressed  or  netted 
Aodd  be  attended  to.  Remove  plants  in  bloom 
t»BOOolarhoBBe,topgolo^thairbaawty. 

OUUMHUUSa. 

To  make  room  for  choice  plants  in  bloom, 
u  (Jereniams,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Ac., 
several  oomparatiTely  hardy  plants  may  now 
batnuatmedtoatemporanrdidtar.  Myrtlos, 
BMuiy  Acaotas,  Rhododendrona,  Aloeo,  Ac., 
may  be  trusted  to  fram'  S,  or  any  odd  biius*i 
or  shed  for  a  few  weekn,  to  miiic<  room  for 
the  above  more  ahow^-  pluntR.  Ucatha  and 
kaidwooded  plants  must  now  have  abundance 
of  air;  small  plants  will  grow  niody  now  in 
framoi.  Shade  on  bright  days.  CanulUat 
aiv  now  fiuming  wood;  nasa  beat  will  be  ia» 


VHaita,adiiah  aanr  ba  obtained  by  olosing  the 
Bovae  earlier  in  tbe  day.   Shade  and  syringe 

daily ;  v.  iter  plants  not  potted  this  spring 
with  soot  or  dear  manure  water.  When  the 
Toung  ahoots  are  ftdl-orown  give  less  shade 
W  dagiaMp  aadauaa  »,  to  aid  the  fdrmatiaB 
of  btoom-anda.  Cfcarariat,  v^en  on  the  ^ 
flino  phould  In-  placed  in  frames  or  pits  facing 
the  north.  When  seed  is  not  required,  the 
Moner  ther  are  evt  down  tfaa  batter,  that  goo4 
aadpr  oattingi  ma^  be  praeored.  P«tor> 
fMsiMM.— Tha  ahadmg  shoold  now  be  gone- 
rally  up,  and  naed  aooordingto  the  brightness 
of  the  weather ;  there  diould  be  no  green  fly 
to  keep  uodar.  The  bees  must  be  latflt  out 
of  the  iMMavitit  Betting.  The  oloeeat  attaa- 
tion  nmal  ba  observed  m  watering.  Plante 
for  July-blooming  should  now  be  tic'd  out  ; 
give  tham  plen^  of  room,  and  ka^  them  aa 


aoBaavraTOKT. 

Chinese  Azaleas,  Oinenrias,  and  Palate 
goniums  slightly  foroed,  will  moko  a  groaU 
diaplay  joatBOW,  aartated  by  fiaoed  jRoaaa  tiu 
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I: 


a  few  yeUfjw  C*iic€<jlarias.  ICeep  up  a  goad 
Ptock  {if  Orange  trees,  Daphnes,  and  sccntcd- 
Icayed  pkuU,  for  their  agreeable  fragrance. 
The  temperatare  dumU  now  be  kept  down 

by  B^n^i^^:  and  JiiimittinEr  mor(>  nir  :  this  will 
benelit  iieatiiii,  Epacriat's,  and  New  llolland 
pHaatly  InOQgbt  in  for  decoration.' 

PIT8  AXB  rVLkXXB. 

Directly  these  are  dtemd  for  plantiiiir  oat, 

till  them  with  Balsams  and  other  annuala,lo 
occupy  Iho  greenhouse  during  tho  summer. 
Newly  prick(>d-off  annuals  for  turning  out 
may  likewiae  be  sheltered  for  a  week  or  two 
ill  vum,  to  get  hold  of  tin  pod  before  plaating. 

FORCIKO. 

To  Gr.ipos  chanR^in^;  colour  :idmit  plenty 
of  air ;  and  if  growing  in  pot?,  or  in-door 
borders,  reduce  tho  water  supplied  to  the  roots ; 
stop  and  train  the  shoots  of  soeoeesion 
Tinoiies,  and  thin  the  TmnLbes  as  .loon  as  the 
berriei  are  formed.  Fires  will  bo  necessary 
for  late  Grapes,  during  the  time  they  «re  in 
bloom,  to  insure  their  setting  well.  Vines  at 
this  stage  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible ; 
but,  both  bcforo  and  after  the  blooming 
period,  uise  plenty  of  water  in  eaeh  houso, 
sprinkling  the  Ooor;^,  wali.><,  <ke.,  uften  each 
d«y.  Tie  in  the  shoots  of  Peach-trees  as  tbey 
•dvnMe;  thin  the  fruit  by  degrees.  Do  not 
allow  many  to  stand  over  till  after  stoninpr,  or 
j  Qu  may  loec  more  than  you  want ,  keep  down 
red  spider  by  the  application  «f  cleaik  mter, 
and  th^  fly  by  timely  fumigatioDS. 

KITCHEN  OAHUEN*. 

Woods  by  this  time  there  ought  to  be  none  ; 
and  therefore  hoeing  and  loosening  the  iur- 
face  round  growing  plants  will  only  be  neces- 
sary, drawing^  a  little  earth  to  Cabbaees, 
Cauliflowers,  Feas,  &c.,  as  you  proceed.  Bow 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Longpod  and  Green 
Windsor  Bvans,  and  Peas  for  «ncc«Bsion  ;  also 
Spinach,  Radishes,  Turn :]  s,  Onions  for  Kalads, 
and  some  Endive  for  an  early  crojp.  Make  a 
^ood  sowinjg  of  Scarlet  Runners  in  •  ymm 
situation,  either  to  be  sticked  like  Pca^,  or  to 
be  kept  dwarf  by  topping  when  about  a  foot 
high.  In  the  latter  ca.sc  it  is  well  to  spread 
some  litter  over  the  j^round  in  order  to  keep 
the  pods  clean  ;  this,  however,  need  not  be 
done  till  after  they  hare  formed.  Prick  out 
Cabbages,  Brusneis  Sprouts,  SaTovH,  and 
Celery,  and  plant  ^  i  tuiil.  M  arrows  in 
nch  ground.  Thin  Beet,  Carroto,  and  aeed- 
Mbfvnemllf  wliea  ttMM  AM  attll  omrded. 

HARDT  rSUlT. 

Disbudding  the  more  choice  wall  trees,  as 
Peaches,  Apric  i*,  (t  .,  should  t&ko  place 
gradually,  reserving  auch  shcxtts  as  will  be 
ruquiiod  to  afford  the  crop  for  next  season. 
Thinaiag  tita  jmng  fruit  when  too  thick 
should  be  done  ti  two  or  three  times,  taking 
<fT  a  few  each  time,  till  die  flul  niunlMr  for 
r  swelling  off  only  remain. 

^/         KLOWBB  OABDXN  am  SBfttTBBBRT. 

^ ;  Wbere  plantinjg  liaa  been  deferred  till  late 
mn^  qNcing,  amkhing  must  be  resorted  to,  and 


the  newly  planted  trees,  parlicoiariy  ever- 
greens, damped  overhead  every  afternoon, 
until  they  commenoe  growing,  when  watering 
at  tbe  roots  will  suffice  in  dry  weather.  Sup- 
posing the  beds  for  the  Bummer-flowering 
plants  to  have  boen  duly  prepared  with  the 
proper  compost  nocossary  for  each  kind  of 
plant,  the  turning-ont  of  the  hardiest  mav  be 

I  proceeded  with,  especially  if  there  is  much  to 
do,  nn  it  will  give  nmre  timo  far  the  others. 
Penletemons,  Dianthuses,  Phloxes,  and  many 

j  half-hardy,  biennial,  and  perennial  plant*, 

I  should  hrst  be  transierred  to  the  open  beds ; 

I  then  may  foQow  Terbrnas,  Fuchsias,  and 
similar  things  ;  reserving  0  raniums,  Dahlias, 

j  Salvia,--,  Heliotropes,  ice,  iu  Lhelast.  Annuals. 
— Thin  out  thoi^e  up,  leaving  three,  tour,  or 

'  more  in  each  patch,  according  to  their  siac 

I  Sow  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  Mittiam- 
blooming.     Plant  out  Stock.';,  .Asters,  &c., 

I  sown  under  gla»s;  rich  soil  suits  them  best. 

r  FLOllISTS'  KLOWKIW. 

I  J urieulii. — As  soon  as  out  of  bloom,  remove 
them  from  the  stage  to  a  oool  north  berder, 
standing  tlum  on  a  bed  of  coal  a.shf*.  A 
temporarj'  fnimrwork  should  be  erected,  that 
lights  may  be  placed  over  them  in  very  wet 
weather,  hut  ioiiving  them  open  at  the  sides 
on  all  occasions.  Watering  should  be  strictly 
attended  to,  and  they  will  make  fine  growth 
by  the  time  they  require  repotting,  which 
ohould  be  done  towards  autumn.  Cnrnatiom 
and  Pi'cDfet  s.— hook  well  and  vigilantly  after 
iiphidc.1,  which  must  be  kept  under.  The 
plants  should  now  bo  permanently  staked. 
The  side  shoots  of  strong  plants  will  often 
start  for  bloom  ;  tliese  should  ho  stopped,  but 
not  too  eu-ly,  or  it  will  cause  other  layers  to 
start  for  bloom.  Dahlias. — Repot  without  loss 
of  time,  using  good  rich  soil,  and  harden  the 
plants  gradually  before  planting  out.  Neither 
an  early  nor  a  iargo  plant  is  ab.solutely  neces- 
saty  to  insure  good  blooms ;  on  the  contrary, 
alale-elruck  plant  is  preferable  to  one  that  bee 
become  stunted  io  its  growth.  Boodlings 
must  have  plenty  of  room,  light,  and  air,  er 
they  will  become  drawn,  an  1  ■^■AW  suffer  «  hen 
they  aro  planted  out.  i'an«ie«.— Setxiiings 
should  be  often  and  carefully  cxmnined, 
marking  the  promising  varieties  when  they 
are  in  t^echaWicter.  l>ropagation  should  bb 
attend;'!  to  lliis  month,  ttic  cuttinpH  In  in^- 
kind  and  healthy  \  emidl  side  shoots  are  best. 
Autumn-saved  seed  should  aov  be  sown,  to 
bloom  next  autumn.  Never  sow  eeed  to  oome 
in  bloom  during  the  summer'  months,  or  it  n 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  seedlings  ri  ally 
are.  Fmk*. — Thin  out  blooming  shoota  to 
three  or  four  on  a  plant,  aooording  to  ili 
strength  and  the  known  habit  of  tbe  flomr; 
aUo  disbud  the  principal  shoots  as  soon  as  tts 
side  buds  can  be  removed ;  water  liberally, 
using  weak  liquid  manure  once  a-week. 
7W^.— Shading  durbg  the  day, ) 
them  exposed  duriqg  tM  nonang  and  < 
ing,  is  all  that  cen  be  dom  Hue  mnfli. 
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ALPINE  AURICULAS. 

WITH  A3;  ILLU8TRAXIOX. 

The  class  of  Alpine  A\iricu!as  has  not  hitberte  been  liiRhly  estmrnted  by 
florists';  but  the  beautiful  varieties  which  Mr.  Turner  has  witliin  the  last  year  • 
or  two  mriflr  puV.lic  -will  jjrohably  "jrain  for  thi.iu  a  higher  position  and  prrcntfr 
GODsidcratiou.    Certainly  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the  fiower-loving  public.  * 

The  two  Tarieties  we  now  figure  give  a  good  idea  of  the  highly  ornamental 
and  varied  character  of  these  Alpine  Auriculai<i,  which  arc  of  the  eadfltt  Otlltl|re» 
and  pn-frptly  har>Iy  s  d  far  as  the  temperature  of  our  winters  i«^  concerned. 
They  only  require  Nkclter  from,  excessive  rain.  They  are  among  the  nu>8t 
beantilhl  cf  spring  floweis. 

M. 


OUR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Aptbb  a  Tery  eold  and  tiii&Toarabld  spring  the  prospects  of  a  fimit  erop 

are  very  cheering.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Peach  trees,  the  wood  of 
most  trees  got  wlU  rijiened  last  season,  and,  in  consequence,  then'  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  blossom  tbia  beuiiou.  Apricot  trees  were  very  full  of  bioom,  and, 
owing  to  the  mildoess  of  the  winter,  some  of  the  early  blooms  began  to  expand 
in  February,  but  were  destroyoil  l)y  tla-  snow  and  frost  that  set  in  in  the  bt  gin- 
ning of  March.  The  very  cold  weather  that  continued  throughout  March 
retarded  the  opening  of  ^e  fiowen,  and  was  unfaTourable  to  &eir  setting; 
bo^  notwithstanding,  the  crop  is  a  very  fair  one.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
were  denuded  of  their  fona;^o  early  in  September  by  the  numbers  nf  apliitlcn 
that  in£ested  them.  The  vv  uod  and  bud.s,  especially  the  strong  %vuod,  did  not 
in  oonsequenoe  get  properly  matured.  In  general,  ther^  was  plenty  of  bloom 
on  the  trees,  but  much  of  it  fell  off  Avithout  setting,  being,  no  doubt,  imperfect 
from  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood.  Some  of  the  trees  here  which  had  the 
best  ripened  wood  have  set  their  blossom  well ;  whilst  others,  with  stronger 
wood,  and  wUeli  wen  fnll  of  bloom,  have  set       few  fruit. 

I  ft-ar  Pcaclics  and  Xcc.tarlacb  on  llic  open  wall  will  not  be  a  full  crop. 
The  trees  have  broken  well,  and  are  making  due  healthy  young  shoots.  Pears 
will  be  a  very  heavy  crop  in  general.  Cherries  and  Plums  also  will  be  good 
crops.  The  Apple  trees  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  I  think  the  crop  wffl  be 
a  iilcntiful  onu.  Goosiberries.  Currants,  and  Raspberries  will  bear  very  plenti- 
iui  crops.  Crops  of  all  kinds  arc  backward,  owing  to  the  very  dull,  cold, 
ualavottrable  weather  we  have  had  for  many  weeks. 

^Tho  Stsawbeiry  erops,  from  prest-nt  appearances,  will,  I  believe,  prove  to 
be  very  deficient.  The  plants  did  not  recovi  r  from  tlie  long  continuance  of  hot 
dry  weather  we  had  last  summer.  Some  sorts  sutfered  much  more  than  others. 
Sir  Harry  promises  to  be  the  Mleai  crop  here  this  season,  as  it  was  last  ■  I 
have  some  youn;j:  plants  of  British  Queen  that  promise  to  bo  pretty  2:ood ;  the 
old  plantations  look  only  indilSerent.  Keens*  Sccdlini;  will  he  muc-h  better  than 
la&t  beusou.  Oscar  luuk::i  well.  Oi  TruUupe's  Victoria  the  plants  are  fine,  but 
are  not  showing  much  bloom.  Sir  Charles  Napier  looks  tolerably  well;  the 
plants  are  very  good,  but  the  trusses  are  not  very  plentiful.  Jucunda  \tsxs  g:ood 
last  year,  and  promises  to  be  equally  good  this  season.  The  plants  arc  fine,  and 
the  truces  pleutilul.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  strong  grower,  of  hardy  habit. 
Should  it  do  as  well  as  its  present  appearance  seems  to  warrant,  I  will  feel 
inclined  to  increase  my  stock  of  it.  Eltons  do  very  well  here ;  I  novcr  saw 
them,  better  anywhere  else.  I  had  a  .fine  crop  of  them  last  year,  though  not 
TOL.  r.  a 
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quite  80  abundant  as  in  previous  seasons.    Eleauor  is  not  a  free  bearer  here, 
though  I  get  some  very  fine  fruit.    From  what  I  hear,  I  fear  the  crop  of 
•  Strawberries  will  be  a  light  one ;  but  if  the  Strawbenry  crop  be  light,  with  aa 
Abundance  of  most  Other  kuidt  of  fruit  th«  defidenoj  will  not  ao  much  matlar. 
StauHon,  M.  Sava. 


BEMARES  ON  FRUIT  TRBB  CULTURE.— Ko.  10. 

The  necessary  winter  pruning  may  be  performed  at  any  time  during  the 
dormant  season,  or,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  nil  oW.  and  will  simply 
consist  in  shortening  the  shoots,  more  or  less,  aocordiug  lu  ihnir  Htreagtli,  taking 
18  inches  as  a  maximum  length  for  strong  ones,  and  the  weaker  in  proportion. 
It  is  good  practice  then  tn  tnke  out  all  the  old  shreds  and  noils,  and  while  the 
trees  are  loose  to  inject  forcibly  some  strong  clear  lime  water  all  over  the  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  noxious  insects  from  the 
crevices  and  nail- holes.  The  trees  wiU  be  better  left  loose  until  early  in 
March,  when  they  should  be  dressed  with  oompoaition  and  agaiii  tnuiied  to  the 
walls  with  new  nails  and  shreds. 

This  practtoe  of  leaving  the  trees  loose  all  tho  winter  is  intended  fox  the 
purpose  of  keeping  do%vn  any  undue  excitement  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  bright  sunny  days,  which  freqiiently  occur  during  that  season. 
Tiie  Peach  is  constitutionally  liable  to  become  very  early  excited  into  growth, 
and  I  hare  seen  great  injury  result  from  the  ocourrenee  of  severe  trost  in 
spring  after  a  mild  winter,  throujjh  buds  being  killed  and  fractiir'^s  occurring: 
in  the  bark  of  the  young  wood,  caused,  probably,  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  consequent  upon  the  ascending  sap  being  frozen.  If,  therefore,  the 
trees  are  left  loose  from  the  walls,  they  are  to  a  certain  degree  removed  from 
the  influence  of  tlir-  riuliution  of  heat  from  tho  walls,  and  thus  the  period  of 
excitement  is  cousiJbrably  retarded,  greatly  to  the  prospective  advantage  of 
the  trees. 

My  observationa  have  hitherto  been  emifined  prindpally  to  the  treatnMat 

necessary  to  be  followed  out  in  the  case  of  young  trees  ;  hnt  as  they  advance 
in  age  and  growth  a  number  of  other  influences  begin  to  work  upon  them,  and 
the  treatment  will  haye  to  be  modified  in  aooordanee  herewith.  But  I  l^ink 
it  will  be  hest  that  I  should  follow  out  the  old  adage  of  "  lino  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  and  proceed  to  the  details  of  practice  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  year's  growth  from  tho  permanent  planting. 

If  the  trees,  previons  to  that  final  planting,  were  passed  through  a  good 
preparation  el^c^\  here,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  gr  o  1  vrell- 
balauced  trees,  we  may,  in  such  a  case,  reasonably  conclude  that  in  the  second 
year' we  may  look  for  a  fidr  proportion  cS  fruit,  aeeoidiiig  to  tiie  strength  of  <he 
tree.  Very  strong  and  Tigoroos  young  trees  may  be  pennitted  to  carry  more 
fruit  than  those  which  are  weaker  or  even  of  only  an  average  fruit-bearing 
Strength,  and  for  this  reason — because  the  production  of  fruit  is  calculated  to 
exhaust  the  energies  of  Ae  trees  rerr  much,  whilst  the  production  of  wood 

and  foliage  is  calculated,  where  there  is  feeding  material  below  and  room 
enough  above,  to  increase  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  trees  in  an  ahnost 
indefinite  degree.  It  is  the  pcrlect  comprehcusiua  of  these  two  opposing 
influences  which  enables  the  practitioner  to  work  them  against  eadi  other,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  trees  and  manager.  I  repeat,  then,  that  very 
rigorous  and  luxuriant  young  trees  may  be  ^rmittcd  to  carry  a  much  greater 
weight  of  fruit  proportionally  than  others  which  apparently  neraeiMSonnigenmit 
to  Inep  up  a  tolerable  growth. 

It  IS  not  always,  however,  that»  with  the  greatest  oue,  atrang  vigofooa  tieea 
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can  be  induced  to  bring  their  firait  to  the  stoning  point   Thne  are  oases  in 

wliioh,  although  covered  with  bloom,  nnr!  thus  to  nil  nppenrance  well  act,  the 
vigour  of  the  trees  is  so  great  that  the  woody  growth  appears  to  absorb  all  the 
•ap,  and  the  froit  drops  off  abortive.  It  is  passing  stnnge  that  thete  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  fruit  to  fasten  itself  and  &Uen,  as  it  were,  upon  the  weaker 
branches.  Sucli  is,  however,  invariably  the  case,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiust  is  useful  iu  practice  ;  for  if  the  strong  trees  before  alluded  to  can  be 
indnoed  to  oarry  firuit,  it  will  operate  beneficially  by  weslcening  tho  process  of 
iheformntinn  of  wnody  growth  ;  but  if  uot,  then  the  quickest  remedy  will  be 
root-pruiiiag  early  iu  October.  In  anticipation  of  that  operation  a  mnre  con- 
siderable development  of  woody  growth  may  be  allowed,  iu  order  that  Uie 
operator  may  have  a  good  choice  of  fruit-bearing  wood  in  the  next  season  ;  for 
it  is  ni't  tn  he  understood  that  the  operation  oT"  root-pruning  is  calculated  to 
reader  a  tree  barren  the  following  season — on  the  contrary,  the  check  appears 
to  be  just  that  diieatening  at  life  which  induces  the  strong  shoots  to  carry  their 
fruit  Of  oonrse,  the  operation  must  be  performed  at  the  right  time,  parti, 
cularly  as  in  some  cases  it  may  be  best  to  lift  the  tree  entirely  and  i-ej)lant  it — 
a  practice  which  may  be  followed  out  with  even  large  full-grown  trees  with 
▼ery  great  advantage,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  ehewing  luxuriance  by  root- 
pruning,  or  that  of  roiovatbg  the  borders  by  the  TenaonI  of  old  compost  and 
supplying;  new. 

Tlie  routine  of  treatmeot  of  the  young  trees  during  the  second  year  will 
not  materially  dtflbr  from  that  bef9re  advised  Ibr  the  first  year.  As,  however, 
the  circumference  to  which  the  outer  branches  extend  becomes  increased, 
timely  provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  it  well  furnished,  by  training  out 
an  extra  shoot  from  the  under  side  of  the  leading  branches.  They  may  uot 
always  l  i  required  when  the  tree  is  re-trained,  but  it  is  always  best  to  have  a 
few  shoot-;  in  reserve,  for  in  this  uncertain  climate  great  injury  frequently 
results  li-um  aocidentai  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  These  extra 
ahoots  need  not  be  entirely  removed  if  not  rsqaued,  hot  shouM  be  shortened 
to  about  five  or  six  buds,  and  one  shoot  seteotea  and  trained  from  each  the  fol- 
lowing season.  They  will  contribute  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tree,  aud  give  the  operator  a  chance  of  thinning  out  the  extremities 
and  keeping  his  trees  at  home. 

BMa/,  JoRK  Oox. 


PLEROMA  ELEOAlirS. 

This  splendid  Melustomad  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  &ct  that  it  pro- 
duces nbuiidanee  of  its  deep  blue-purple  flowers  on  comparatively  small  plants, 
and.  may  be  managed  without  a  plant-stove,  which  most  of  its  neighbouis 
require.  The  fact  that  the  large  flowets  are  produced  moet  freely  on  the 
points  of  last  year's  shoots  furnishes  the  key-note  to  its  culture.  The  next 
thing  essential  to  success  is  that  it  will  not  thrive  if  kept  in  a  plant-stove,  nor 
yet  will  it  thrive  il'  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  the  one  case  it  will  get 
stn^ling,  and  the  wood  will  not  ripen  well  enoi^h  to  bloom  freely ;  and  in 
the  other  the  plant  will  assume  a  starved  appeatanee,  and  become  brown  and 
unhealthy. 

In  propagating  it  by  cuttings,  any  time  during  summer  would  do  ;  but,  as 
H  matter  of  choice,  I  would  prefer  March  or  April.  The  points  of  shoots  * 
getting  firm  at  their  base  would  answer,  but  I  prefer  firmish  sid  -shoots, 
from  2^  to  3  inches  long,  rather  green  at  the  point,  but  brownish  and  hrmish 
at  the  base.  These  are  to  be  cut  across  at  a  jomt  at  the  bottom,  the  leavea 
tbere  ramovod;  the  pair  above  either  xenuned  oc  ahortened,  and,  if  long,  a 
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little  sliortrriT^']'  p^'vcn  to  all  but  the  terminal  ones.  They  may  then  be  inserted 
in  a  well-draiDcd  pot,  in  silver  sand  oyer  very  sandy  peat.  The  suooess  wiU 
be  all  the  more  oertBin  if  a  amill  pot  it  Teretsed  in  flie  oentre  of  Uie  eating* 
pot,  80  that  tlie  base  of  the  cuttings  may  abut  on  the  centre  pot.  Fill  any 
holes  made  by  the  dibber  with  silver  sand ;  water  well ;  and,  when  the  sand  is 
firm  and  the  plants  dry,  cover  the  pot  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunge  the  pot  in 
a  mild  bottom  heat,  shading  the  glass  in  hrieht  ninBliine,  but  giving  no  shade 
when  cloudy,  removinp:  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  a  little  air  under 
the  glass  at  night,  replacing  it  before  sunshine  in  the  morniug,  and  preferring 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  cuttings  and  the  bed  somewhat  moist 
inrteaa  of  watering  1 1  <  uttings  much.  When  nmdc,  pot^ff  sii^ly  in  small 
pots,  or  three  round  the  sides  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pot,  using  at  first  a  light 
soil,  as  three  parts  of  heath  soil  to  one  of  loam  and  one  of  silver  sand,  and 
incmosing  the  amount  of  sand  as  the  plant  gets  older. 

Under  the  most  &Touzable  drenmstances,  a  cutting  ootdd  Itardly  be 
expected  to  make  a  show  as  a  flowering  plant  under  three  or  four  years,  or 
even  more.  Amateurs  would,  therefore,  be  nearer  their  purpose  to  procure 
Drom  a  mmeryman  a  nice,  bushy,  healthy  plant,  m  a  fear  or  a  six-ineh  pot ; 
and  though  I  give  the  process  of  propagating,  yet,  with  all  such  things,  it 
it  will  be  the  truest  economy  to  keep  in  mind  the  division-of-labour  principle 
and  purchase  u  uice  plant,  us  propagators  by  profession  can  do  all  that  sort  of 
timig  at  half  the  labour  and  expense  that  any  amatenr,  m  any  gardener  with 
a  great  variety  of  ])lunts  demanding'  his  atte^jtion,  could  hy  any  possibility  do. 

Supposing  the  plant  to  be  obtained,  my  cultural  remarks  will  chieriy  have 
reference  to  getting  it  to  bloom  early  in  the  summer  of.  the  following  y^r. 
The  plant,  then,  home-raised  or  purchased,  being  a  nice  little  stubby  plant  ta 
the  end  of  March  or  l)e<:;inninf^'  of  April,  and  occupying  a  fivc-ineh  pot  pretty 
well  filled  with  roots,  1  would  keep  the  plant  in  a  temperature  of  from  SO**  to 
65^t  with  a  view  to  promote  free  growth,  and  this,  especially  in  a  bought 
plant,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  obtaining  it,  that  all  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  journey  might  be  got  over.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the 
plant  a  larger  pot.  Unless  in  skilful  hands  that  will  regulate  watering  to  a 
nieety,  very  large  shifts  are  to  be  aToided ;  but  so  are  very  small  onss,  as  the 
plant  seems  to  need  a  little  nursing  after  every  shift.  Well,  snpiiosing  the 
plant  i^  in  a  five-inch  pot,  I  would  transfer  it  to  a  seven  or  an  eigiit-inch  one, 
draining  the  pot  well,  using  a  little  broken  sifted  charcoal  over  the  drainage — 
that  is,  getting:  rid  of  the  dust;  then  gently  disentangle  the  roots  outside  the 
ball,  so  that  they  Vf  run  nt  once  into  the  new  soil,  taking  care  that  before 
shifting  the  ball  in  ihuroughly  and  sufficiently  motstenedi  as  freeh-potting  such 
a  plant  dry  is  next  door  to  throwing  it  away.  The  soil  should  be  in  good  order, 
neitiSer  wet  nor  dry,  and  picked-in  pretty  lightly  among  and  to  the  roots. 

For  plants  about  this  size  three  parts  of  heath  soil  to  two  of  loam  should 
be  used;  and  one  part  more  may  consist  of  silver  sand,  broken  pots,  and 
nodules  of  eharcoal,  so  as  to  aUow  free  pa^isage  for  water.  When  Uie  plants 
oome  to  stand  in  a  tea  or  twelve-inch  pot,  the  fibry  loam  and  heath  soil  may  be 
in  equal  proportions,  and  then  the  loam  will  in«uro  more  stubbiness  in  the 
growth.  Tlieu,  too,  a  little  tine  leaf  mould  may  also  be  used  in  the  soil.  A 
« uttle  moss  will  likewise  be  an  advantage  between  the  soil  and  the  drainage'. 
FriifiT  Sttmmf.r's  Makaoemext. — After  potting,  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
the  temperature  gradually  from  50^  to  60"^,  using  a  little  shade  in  bright  sun- 
shine, and  frequent  sprinklings  overhead,  until  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the 
fresh  soil.  Until  then,  water  should  be  given  carefully,  so  as  not  to  deluge  the 
fresh  soil  until  the  roots  get  into  it.  A  skill"  from  the  syringe  will  be  useful 
in  sunny  afternoons  until  the  end  of  July.   As  soon  as  you  perceive  the  roots 
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am  taking  fresh  hold,  the  training  of  the  plant  should  comnMOoei  fimtpning 
some  8hi)ots  nearly  horizontally,  but  lettiuj;  their  points  have  an  upright 
direction,  so  that  the  pknt  when  full  grown  shall  have  on  orbicular  form. 
Ibny  of  the  ahoots  will  need  no  stopping,  owing  to  their  comparatiTe  weak* 
ness ;  but  ail  the  stronger  shoots  will  need  to  be  stopped  several  times,  so  as 
to  insure  compactness  and  re2;u1aritT  of  j^rowth.  When  blooming  next  season 
it  resolved  on,  no  stopping  oi  bhoots  lihuuld  take  place  after  the  end  of  June. 
Water  wiU  be  required  in  greater  quantity  as  the  sun  gains  strength ;  and  aa 
the  roots  get  to  the  aides  of  tlip  pot,  manure  water  will  help  to  p^ive  strength 
and  colour,  using  it  in  a  clear  and  weak  state.  Were  i  not  to  think  of  bloom- 
ing the  plants  the  following  year,  I  would  shift  again  in  June ;  but,  wishing  to 
hare  flowera,  I  will  not  do  so,  but  will  gradually  give  the  plant  more  air  after 
July,  to  consolidate  the  little  shoots. 

Avjvuv  AND  WiNx^  !f&£AT]i£>'i.~In  August,  in  addition  to  givins 
more  air  in  a  greenhouae,  I  would  prefer  the  plant  to  aCand  in  a  cold  pit,  wita 
glass  over  it,  air  being  afforded  back  and  front.  In  September,  I  would 
gradually  diminish  water,  and  by  the  end  of  the  mouth  put  the  plant  in  a  house 
where  liie  temperature  will  not  be  below  45**,  nor  above  from  oO^  to  do"*  with 
fire  heat,  during  the  winter.  Water,  also,  ehould  be  given  oarefully,  and  the 
plant  will  be  safer  if  the  pot  stand  inside  of  a  larger  pot,  with  damp  moss 
stuffed  between  them.  In  spring,  the  plant  may  have  from  5^  to  10**  higher 
temperature,  as  the  sun  gains  power,  and  more  moisture  in  proportion,  which 
will  eauae  the  flower-buds  to  show  and  swell. 

■\Vhoii  in  bloom,  the  jilants  will  keep  their  beauty  lonijer  in  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  a  little  shade  to  break  the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays.  When 
done  flowering,  give  what  little  pruning  is  necessary.  Encourage  the  plant 
to  grow,  shift  into  a  larger  pot  if  necessary,  ke^  chwe  and  moist  until  there 
is  free  fresh  rooting,  and,  in  autumn,  give  more  nir  and  sunlight,  as  already 
described,  and  bouse  in  time  for  the  winter.  If  a  little  Ay  appears,  smoke  iu  the  * 
uaual  way.  The  moat  troubleaome  inaect  ia  the  thrips,  and  the  beat  pre* 
ventive  ia  a  free  uae  of  the  ayringe  when  gn»wing«  tnd  frequent  amokinga  and 
washings  as  soon  as  one  is  seen.  If  manure  water  is  used  from  the  droppings 
of  animals,  it  would  be  advisable  to  soak  the  droppings  at  first  in  boiling  water, 
which  will  destroy  aU  Tennin  and  their  eggs,  and  the  water  may  be  reduced 
enough  afterwards.  In  watering  in  winter,  the  water  ahould  be  aolt»  and  a 
iew  degrees  warmer  thou  the  atmosphere  of  the  hoiue. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TEACH  A^D  NECTARINE. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  write  upon  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  because  eo  many  eultivatora  have  already  given  their  experienoe  oa 
th(  suliji  r^t  Now  T  have  been  a  grower  of  these  fruite  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  during  that  long  time  I  have  studied  the  various  causes  of  success,  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  causes  of  failure ;  and  the  result  of  my  reiieo- 
taona  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  arc  several  points  of  culture  that  tkm 
writers  on  this  subject  have  cither  entirely  overlooked  or  have  not  given 
aufficient  importance.  I  have  come  to  the  determination,  therefore,  of  writing 
a  tsw  Botea  on  Hbmt  aultwe ;  and  in  ao  doing,  I  ehaU  endeaTonr  to  treat  fblly 
of  everything  neoaaaarj  to  be  dono  in  order  to  grow  healthy  long-lived  trees 
that  will  produce  annually  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  1  attempt  this  with  nil  flue 
deference  to  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  shall  not,  in  order  to  set  up 
myself  aa  a  eritio  dwell  Qpoa»  or  evon  mention,  wftere  I  tiunk  they  ara  miteken 
mr  not  oqplint  omragh  la  ba  widnilood  by  tbe  ^yio  ia  Pawh  9mm* 
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I  ktmw,  of  late  years,  it  hns  been  the  fashion  to  drrry  the  hardihood  of 
these  fruits  ia  Una  country.  Now  that  glass  is  cheap  every  uDBuecessful  grower 
says  the  Peach  should  be  in  all  cases  covered  with  glass  to  ensure  a  crop.  I 
woold  atk  tiloh«  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  this  country 
ii  more  spvcrc  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  n^o  ?  Unless  that  can  be 
proved  I  opine  tbat^  with  proper  care  and  close  attention  to  a  proper  cotirse  of 
eoltare,  from  makii^  fhe  border  to  the  ripening  of  the  first  crop  of  fhdt,  llie 
trees  bearing  tfaew  delicious  fruit*  ean  DO  grown  as  successfully  now  as  our 
older  gardeners  grew  them  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true  when  unfavourable 
seasons  occur  unprotected  trees  will  suffer ;  but  in  such  seasons  the  skill,  atten- 
tion, and  forethoofrht  of  a  good  gardener  will  be  brought  into  play  to  overoome 
the  untoward  weather,  and  success  in  such  seasons  shows  the  difference  of  skill. 

Any  careless  cultivator  can  have  a  crop  of  fruit  in  warm  summers,  provided 
the  precedin<i  one  has  been  warm  also  to  ripuu  the  wood  of  his  Peach  trees. 
Bat  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  owner;  he  wants  fruit  every  year,  and  if  he 
has  provided  all  thinp;s  necpssarj-  he  ought  to  have  his  want  supplied. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  required  in  order  to  succeed  with  mode- 
lale  attention  in  cultivating  the  Peadb  in  thu  cornitij  without  the  aid  of  glass  ? 
The  fint  thing  ia  a  proper  situation.  Formerly  a  great  notion  was  entertained 
by  our  gardeners,  or  planners  of  gardens,  that  a  low  sheltered  situation  was 
the  very  best  for  a  garden.  That  mistaken  idea  is,  I  think,  now  entirely 
exploded.  A  low  aitnation,  instead  of  being  the  best,  is  the  went  for  a  fruit 
garden.  The  most  careless  observer  must  have  remarked  that  tender  plants 
suffer  earliVst  from  frost,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  low  grounds; 
whilst  on  moderately  iiigh  laiui  the  siigiit  frost  ha*;  no  ctlect  on  them.  Many 
an  antumn  eve  we  see  heavy  mists  on  low  grounds,  whilst  higher  land  vg  qnite 
clear  of  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air, 
and  therefore  it  sinks  down  by  its  gravity  and  shows  itself  as  mist,  displacing 
the  warmer ;  and  when  the  cold  n  so  intense  as  to  reach  the  freezing-point, 
vegetation  suffers.  These  patent  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fruit  garden 
should  be  placed  on  n  moderately  elevated  platform.  Even  an  elevation  of 
50  or  100  tieet  above  the  bottom  of  a  valley  would  be  desirable.  I  might  give 
many  instances  of  places  where  the  gardens  are  phuted  in  low  ntuations,  where 
such  fruits  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  often  fail  in  yielding  fruit. 
SiifRcient  for  my  purpose  it  is  to  mention  Chatsworth,  "Worsley  Hall,  Trent- 
ii;iuj,  and  the  old  garden,  now  removed,  at  Welbeck.  In  such  places  where 
the  gardens  are  still  continued  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cover  the  Peach 
avails  with  glass,  in  order  first  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  secondly  to  ripen  the 
fruit.  This  covering  of  glass  is  not  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
fruit  into  early  maturity,  but  is  iiaed  merely  as  a  protection  against  early  and 
late  frost.  In  a  properly  elevated  situalioik  the  glass  as  a  protective  agent  mny 
be  dispensed  with. 

From  the  above  remarks  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in 
Peadi-Cttlttire  against  walls  without  glass,  it  is  dorirable— nay,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  place  the  garden,  where  possible,  in  a  moderately  elevated  situation. 

If  there  are  higher  grounds  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  sides  of 
the  gardeu,  and  those  hills  are  planted  with  forest  trees  to  shelter  the  garden 
firom  the  winds  blowing  from  these  quarters,  you  have  the  best  sitiMktion  irnma* 

giuable,  not  only  for  fruit-tree  walls,  but  for  every  other  production  expected 
irom  a  garden.    Let  every  one,  then,  who  has  the  forming  of  new  gardens. 
Study  over  the  above  remarks,  and,  if  possible,  choose  such  a  site  for  the  &uit 
.  and  kitohen  garden. 

Soil. — The  next  most  important  agent  for  thf>  pmduction  of  the  fruits, 
Peaches  and  ^iectarines,  is  the  soil.   This  includes  drainage,  subsoil,  and  surface 
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SOU.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  hare  observed  that  all  stone  fruit,  with- 
out any  exception,  thrive  best  and  are  most  fruitful  in  calcareous  soils.  In  the 
limefltone  districts  of  Yorkshire  the  Peach  trees  against  walls,  where  properly 
attended  to,  are  healthy  and  frtutful ;  and  round  the  town  of  Sherbome,  where 
limestone  abounds,  that  excellent  preserving  Plum,  the  ■\Vinpsour,  grows  in  the 
hedges  and  bears  profusely,  and  also  the  Damson  Plum  is  still  more  conymon. 
Almoet  erery  cottage  has  its  garden  hedge  formed  of  these  exeeflent  fruits. 
I  mention  these  as  a  proof  of  my  maxim  that  stone  fruis  t^^i^  e  best  in  the 
limestone  di.«tricti<,  where  the  subsoil  is  formed  entirely  of  that  material.  The 
garden  at  Womersiey  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hawke,  has  a  subsoil  of  limestone  ; 
and  ihere  Peeeh  trees  Hye  to  a  great  age  and  bear  fruit  plentifully.  Also 
near  there  is  By  ram  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  the  garden  is  also" 
Similar  to  Womersiey  as  to  its  soil.  lu  that  garden  some  years  ago  there  was 
the  finest  Peach  wail  in  the  kingdom.  I  forget  the  length,  but  it  was  con- 
sideraUe,  and  eight  trees  completely  covered  it,  not  a  siddy  branch  to  be  seen. 
They  were  trained  in  what  WBS  termed  the  Seymour  method,  which  I  shall 
describe  presently. 

Wen,  what  does  all  this  amount  tof  Why,  tlmt  whoever  has  the  oppor. 
tunity  should  tarn,  bis  Peach-borders  with  soil  containing  calcareous  matter. 

Let  me,  however,  begin  at  the  beginning.  Supposing  it  is  determined  to 
make  a  Peach-border,  either  in  a  new  garden  or  an  old  one,  begin  first  by 
excavating  the  soil ;  ^e  necessary  width  for  ordinary  walls  need  not  exceed 
12  feet.  In  general,  as  a  useful  rule,  let  the  border  be  the  same  width  as  the 
wall  is  high.  Then  as  to  depth,  18  to  20  inclics  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The 
width  being  set  out,  then  cut  a  main  drum  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the 
horder:  this  main  drain  should  be  buflt  with  briclu  laid  flat  and  covered  widi 
flags  the  eamct  size  of  the  drain.  It  should  be  placed  at  the  side  of  tlie  border 
the  farthest  from  the  wall,  then  form  transverse  drains  across  the  border.  If 
the  subsoil  is  wet  these  cross-drains  should  only  be  10  feet  apart ;  if  mode* 
rately  dry  then  12  or  even  15  feet  apart  would  do.  Lay  earthen  tiles  at 
the  bottom,  eonncrting  them  with  the  main  drain  in  front;  of  course,  these 
oros8<4rains  should  have  a  gentle  fall  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water ;  next 
fill  up  the  drain  above  the  tiles  with  open  rubble  or  aeorim  from  whidh  the 
smaller  particles  have  been  sifted  out ;  then,  if  it  can  possibly  be  procured^ 
lay  all  over  the  border  a  layer  of  broken  unbumt  limestone.  If  this,  however, 
cannot  be  obtained,  then,  instead,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  border  with  brickbats 
mixed  with  rough  pieces  of  lime  rubbish.   This  completes  4ie  drainage. 

These  trees  require,  in  order  to  produce  healthy,  fruitful,  and  long-lived 
specimens,  a  strong  pure  loamy  soil  of  an  adhesive  character,  such  as  an  upland 
good  pasture  would  furnish.  Take  it  oS  in  turves  about  8  inches  thick,  and 
cart  it  home  near  to  the  garden.  Lay  it  in  a  long  heap,  and  when  sufficient  is 
procured  commcnrc  at  one  end  to  chop  it  into  small  pieces,  and  whilst  that  is 
going  on  mix  it  thoroughly  with  some  old  iime  rubbish,  unless  you  are  so  Ibr- 
tnnately  situated  as  to  obtain  the  turf  from  a  pasture  on  a  limestone  basis, 
then  the  lime  rubbish  will  not  be  needed.  Wlulst  the  chopping  and  mixing 
process  is  going  on  procure  some  tli inner  turves,  and  with  them  cover  the 
drainage  grass  side  downwards.   This  will  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  the 


some  boards  or  planks,  and  wheeTin  the  soil  to  one  end,  forming  the  border 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  to  rather  more  than  the  full  height  to  allow  for  settling. 
From  18  inches  to  2  feet  will  be  ample  depth.  If  the  garden  is  situated  on  a 
level  country,  I  would  advise  the  border  to  be  raised  a  foot  higher  than  the 
general  level ;  but  if  the  garden  is  on  a  gentle  eminence,  aS  ceoimuiMDdBd 
above,  then  it  may  be  nearly  level  with  the  rest  of  the  garden. 


When  uiat  is  done  lay 
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It  will  he  obscn'ed  that  I  tnnke  no  mention  of  dun;*  as  a  component  part 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  any  manitre  of  any  kind  in  a  Feach- 
border.  It  is  injurioo*  to  tko  trees  in  nmny  ways,  tire  worst  being  in  inducing 
yorong  trees  to  make  what  gardeners  call  water-shoots,  or,  as  the  French  term 
them,  gourmands  or  gluttons.  Such  shoots  not  only  rob  the  rest  of  their  due 
nutriment,  but,  also,  they  seldmn  in  our  climate  get  duly  ripened,  and  then 
beomne  diseased,  vlecnted,  and  graniij.  If,  howerer,  in  ptoeese  of  time  the 
border  become  exhausted,  then  it  will  be  proper  in  the  autumn  to  lay  on  tho 
surface  a  mulching  of  rotten  dun.'.  Tho  nutunin  and  winter  rains  will  wnsh 
down  the  soluble  enriching  qualities  of  the  duug  sufficiently,  so  as  to  give  fresh 
Ibod  to  the  trees. 

As  to  the  time  of  making  the  border.  T  would  advise  the  end  of  July  and 
through  August.  The  weather  then  is  generaUy  dry,  and  the  soil  is,  of  course, 
dry  also.  By  doing  it  thus  early  the  grass  plants  will  perish,  ail  but  those  on 
the  stirface.  and  they  may  be  killed  by  digging  the  border  over  two  or 
three  times  before  the  winter  seta  in. 

Vabiexiks  of  Soil. — ^The  only  successful  adaptation  of  a  different  kind 
of  soil  to  the  above  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  occurred  in  the  gardens 
at  Wheatley  Hall,  nesr  Doneaster,  the  scat  of  Sir  W.  B.  Cooke,  Bart.,  where 
I  spent  part  of  my  nppTenticcfhip.  Tho  natund  soil  there  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  which,  though  excclient  with  plenty  of  manure  for  vegetable  crops, 
was  fbund  not  to  be  fiiTonrable  for  Peadi<^tUTe.  Hie  river  Don  mns  through 
the  estate,  and  deposits  a  dose,  compact  sediment.  This  is  called  *'  warp  soil.** 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  warj)  was  collected,  laid  in  henp«.  and  when  in 
a  pro^r  mellow  condition  the  reach-borders  were  made  ol  it  without  any 
oAer  mgredient.  The  then  gardener  was  a  Mr.  B.  Mann.  Ue  bad  been  there 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  used  this  warp  soil  with  the  best  effect.  The 
trees  grew  well  in  it,  producing  just  the  right  kind  of  healthy  wood,  and  bore 
excellent  fruit  annually.  It  is  true  the  wtuls  were  flued,  and  we  used  canvas 
screens  to  protect  the  blossoms  against  late  spring  frosts,  and  in  wet  summers 
the  fires  were  li;^hted  to  heat  the  walls  and  ripen  the  wood;  but  these  pro- 
tective measures  had  been  adopted  before,  when  the  natural  soil  formed  the 
borders,  and  were  not  fbund  efMtnal  to  keep  the  trees  in  health.  Whoever, 
then,  ha.H  such  a  soil  conveniently  placed  near  to  his  garden  may  make  his 
borders  of  it  without  any  fear  of  failure. 

CuoicE  OF  Pl^ts. — Tiiis  is  an  important  part  of  the  business.  When 
time  of  coming  into  bearing  is  not  thought  of  mneh  aooonnt,  tiien  maiden 

plants — that  is,  trees  a  year  old — might  he  preferred  ;  the  cultivator  then  has 
the  mode  of  training  from  the  beginning  under  his  own  care ;  but  I  certainly 
•  would  prefer  trees  that  have  been  trained  in  the  nursery  three  years.  I  sliould, 
however,  take  the  precaution  of  visiting  the  nnrsery  cariy  in  the  autumn  and 
choosing  the  best-trained  and  most  healthy  trees,  then  and  therf  putting  a 
mark  upon  them.  This  plan  is  the  best,  and  most  satisfactory  both  to  tho 
buyer  and  seller.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fidl,  the  trees  should  be  oaie^ 
fully  taken  up,  the  roots  packed  in  moist  moss,  and  the  trees  so  packed  as  to 
tr;:vf  1  safely  to  their  cestiiKilion.  Thus  packed  both  at  the  root  and  the  top, 
they  would  in  these  railroad  days  come  to  hand  in  good  condition.  Directly 
they  arrive  lot  them  be  careAilIy  unpacked  and  planted  as  poon  as  possible.  If 
the  roots  should  have  become  dry,  I  would  dip  them  in  water  thickened  with 
fine  soil.  The  question  tiow  arisen.  At  what  distance  should  they  be  planted 
from  each  other  against  tiic  wall?  Some  writers  say  lo  feet,  and  »onie  us 
mneh  as  24  feet.  These  are,  however,  extremes,  the  first  being  too  close  and 
the  other  too  wide  apart.  Tlie  medium  is  the  best.  Kiufitrm  fret  is  tho 
distance  I  recommend.   The  best  trees  I  know  in  existence  now  are  at  that 
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distance.  If,  however,  the  walls  ue  low — ^tbat  is,  only  9  feet  or  less  high,  then 
thiO  treef  may  be  planted  nearer  to  each  other,  as  the  angles  of  the  shoota  will 
bring  them  soon  to  the  top  of  such  a  wall ;  but  if  12  feet  l>i^h,  then  my 
IS  feet  will  he  a  fair  equable  distance.  As  it  will  take  several  years  before 
the  trees  will  meet,  ctaodard-tnined  trees  might  be  planted  between  thoee  tiiat 
ave  finally  to  cover  the  wall ;  but  the  cultivator  must  have  the  nerve  to 
remove  those  riders,  as  they  are  termed,  the  very  year  the  permanent  trees 
require  the  space. 

PLAjrTiiro.— In  dotn|;  this  let  the  roots  be  spread  out  eqnally  every  way, 

nnd  not  covered  too  deep — 2  or  3  iiiclics  :ire  enough.  By  spreading  them  ou|. 
horizontally  the  roots  will  continue  to,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction — 
a  point  to  be  desired,  for  then  the  roots  are  within  the  reach  of  the  heat  of  the 
tiiD  just  at  the  tioie  the  shoots  need  all  the  help  the  roots  can  give  them.  In 
most  Peach-horderg.  for  the  convenience  of  attending  to  the  trees,  there  is  a 
narrow  path  formed  some  2  feet  from  the  wall.  That  path  should  be  made  of  a 
trellia  of  wood,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  be  too  mueh  compressed.  If  the  path 
ISSoQ  only,  the  constant  treading  upon  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  roots.  Let 
0Very  cultivator,  then,  f^ct  his  fiicetigainsl  such  a  pith,  tmless  it  is  trcllised. 

The  planting  being  finished,  the  shoots  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
wall  to  prevent  tbeir  being  blown  about  with  the  wind,  wbidi  otherwise 
woxdd,  in  heavy  gales,  rub  the  branches  against  the  bricks  and  bruise  the  bark, 
which  might  luring  on  in  such  places  wounds  that  would  canker  and  exude 
gum — a  casualty  always  to  be  avoided.  After  thut  is  completed,  then  lay  a 
mnloliing  of  littery  dnng,  extending  a  foot  or  so  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
roots.  Tliis  will  protect  the  roots  from  the  fro.st,  and  will  keep  them  in  action 
aU  through  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  largo  number  of  rootlets  will 
strike  out  immediately  after  the  trees  arc  planted.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature 
was  putting  ibrth  every  ^rt  to  recover  lost  time  in  root-action  in  eonseqnenoe 
of  the  removal,  and  the  more  these  efforts  are  protected  and  encouraged  the 
greater  chance  there  is  of  the  trees  pushing  >ngorou8ly  in  the  following  spring; 
hence  the  utility  of  protecting  these  young  fresh  roots,  by  mulching,  from  ibe 
winter's  frost. 

PRiTiriNC,  THE  First  Seasox. — It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  back  almost 
close  to  the  stock,  not  only  maiden  trees  but  even  such  as  have  been  trained  at 
tiie  nurseries,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  done  in  order 
to  get  the  centre  of  the  tree  well  filled  with  leading  shoots  to  form  the  future 
tree.  This  i.s  an  undoubted  mistake.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  unless  the 
trees  are  very  weak  indeed.  Maiden  plants  must  of  necessity  be  cut  down  to 
four  or  five  buds  to  obtain  as  many  branches  to  form  a  tree  for  a  wall,  and 
nurserymen,  perhaps,  are  compelled  for  want  of  a  wnll  to  cut  back  older  trees : 
but  when  a  three-year-old  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall  as  a  permanent  trcci  it 
u  a  barbarism  to  eut  it  down  so  severely  tJ&  first  year  after  phmting. 

Tbainino. — ^There  are  only  two  •methods  of  training  the  Peach  tree  that 
are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  one  generally  folluwed,  and  is  named 
the  fan  method,  from  the  main  branches  spreading  out  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  ribs  of  a  fim :  the  second  is  a  modification  of  it,  and  was  invented  by  Mr. 
M.  Seymour,  gardener  at  Carlton  Hall,  near  Snaith.  in  Yorkshire.  Good  frtiit 
has  been  produced  by  both  of  these  modes  of  trnlnlng.  In  the  course  of  my 
gardening  life  I  have  practised  both  methods,  saxd  must  confess  that  I  give  the 
preferenoe  to  Seymonr's  plan. 

The  first  mnv  be  dcsirlbed  as  liaving  the  young  shoots  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  shoots,  and  the  other — that  is,  Seymour's — has  the  young  shoots  only  on 
the  upper  side.  It  is  necess^  to  mention  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  bear 
tbetr  frutta  on  the  aboots  made  the  previous  year:  benoe  it  is  needful  to  train 
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in  anniially  young  Bhoott  to  bear  firnii  the  following  year.  This  being  under- 
stood, the  eoltiTfttcnr  will  hsTO  to  determine,  et  the  time  of  planting,  which  of 

the  above  methods  be  will  follow.  Trained  Peach  trees  from  a  nursery  have 
generally  five  shoots.  Now,  if  rithrr  method  be  adopted,  the  trees  should 
be  pruned  in  the  latter  eud  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  trained 
with  one  shoot  for  a  leader  and  the  others  horisontallj,  two  on  each  side  ;  then 
every  bud  or  nearly  so  will  break,  and  the  trees  may  then,  by  disbudding  the 
useless  or  superiluoas  shoots,  and  training  the  remainder  in,  be  furnished  with 
wdl-phned  liBading  hnmches  and  bearing  shoots.  The  eoltiTator  should  ttady 
tbe  figure  the  trees  are  to  assume  when  mi  wall  m  eomed  with  them,  and  lay-in 
branches  accordin{»ly  to  effect  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  year,  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  trees  will  be  again  pruned 
at  the  same  season,  and  the  year's  shoots  trained  in  fim-form ;  and  so  the 
management  in  regard  to  prumng  and  ttaining  must  be  followed  up  till  the 
trees  cover  the  walls. 

If,  however,  the  cultivator  should  choose  to  adopt  ray  favourite  mode  of 
training,  then  he  will  proceed  from  the  fir^t  to  prune  and  tratu-in  the  shoots 
only  which  are  produced  upon  the  upper  -^uL  of  r:irh  branch.  He  will  find 
this  the  most  symmetrical,  and,  at  the  s  Hru  time,  the  most  simple  and  the  most 
easily  tmderstood  of  any  mode  of  trainnig. 

The  summer  pruning  and  training  commences  almost  as  soon  as  the  buds 
break.  The  grand  object  is  to  obtain  shoots  for  bcarinj?  the  year  following. 
In  any  mode  of  training,  the  young  shoots  should  be  retained  that  are  placed 
near  to  the  base  of  the  shoot  that  is  beoring  fruit  All  others  should  be  rubbed 
off  at  once ;  tbcy  only,  if  left  on  any  time,  rob  the  really  useful  ones  of  nutri- 
ment, and  crowd  them  unnecessarily :  therefore,  T  '^nv,  off  with  them  at  once. 
If  the  leading  shoot  of  the  bearing  branch  is  too  vigorous  nip  pff  the  ends, 
leaving  a  sofflksient  number  of  leaves  to  draw  np  the  sap. 

(3b  b0  eon/HMM^)  A. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  ER7THRINA8. 

The  different  species  of  Erythrina  are  all  splendid  plants,  with  fine  large 
leaves,  and  beautifm  brilliant  scailet  or  red  flowers.    For  late  summer  or 

autumn  decoration  they  are  very  useful.  During  the  winter  months  they 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  If  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  sides  the  plants 
will  do  very  well  under  the  greenbouse-stages,  or  any  place  where  they  are 
safe  from  frost. 

Cuttings  of  the  yonng  wood,  taken  off  in  May  or  June  and  put  into  sandy 
soil  and  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat,  root  very  freely ;  but  tbe  best  way  of 
increasing  the  Erythrinaa  ia  from  eyea  <^  the  la^  year's  wood,  pnt  in  exactly 
aa  Vine  eyes  are,  plunged  in  bottom  btat,  and  treated  in  a  rtaj  aimilar 

manner. 

The  eyes  should  be  put  into  pots  or  pans  in  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  alttlle and  made  roots  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  again  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  They 
should  be  kept  close  and  be  sprinkled  slightly  with  water  from  a  very  fine  rose. 
They  will  soon  make  roots  into  the  fresh  soil,  and  in  a  lew  weeks  will  be  ready 
Ibr  a  shift  into  larger-sised  pots.  The  compost  should  now  be  one-balf  good 
turfy  loam,  one-fourth  peat,  and  one-fourth  good  rotten  diinp:,  the  ^^  liole  well 
mixed  up  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  river  sand  among  it.  If  the  plants  are 
pretty  wdl  rooted  they  should  have  a  liberal  shift,  and  if  they  can  have  a  little 
twttom  heat  fbr  a  iiiw  wedci  longer  thej  irill  grow  all  the  more  npidly. 
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As  the  plants  adyance  in  growth  they  should  be  tied  neatly  to  stakes.  As 
soon  as  the  pot  begins  to  get  pretty  well  full  of  roots,  tlicy  should  all  be  shifted 
into  pots  large  enough  to  flower  in»  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  recom- 
uenied  for  the  last  ahifttng.  After  they  have  been  all  potted  tiiey  sbodd  be 
placed  in  a  late  vinexy,  or  other  boose,  where  they  ean  have  a  temperature  of 
from  55"  to  60"*,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  They  will  not  require  much 
water  until  tn^  begin  to  root  fkvely  into  tiie  fireeh  soil.  They  should  have 
an  aburiflancc  of  air  after  they  show  flower,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

When  the  tiowcrs  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be  taken  to  a  cool 
house,  where  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  many  weeks.  As  they  go  out  of 
flower  water  should  be  gradually  withheld.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to 
prn  fn  rest,  and  be  kept  quite  dry  until  tho  following  spring,  when  they  ought  to 
be  pruned  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  repotted,  and  put  into  heat,  when  they  will 
soon  show  signs  of  growth,  when  tney  have  nnde  iliooti  nbont  a  foot  long 
they  should  be  shifted  into  pots  large  enough  to  flower  in,  and  pleoed  in  a 
house  where  they  can  hare  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  must  be  wefl 
attended  to  in  watering,  and  the  shoots  ought  to  be  kept  neatly  tied  to  stakes 
as  they  adTanee  in  growlii.  When  fhey  eome  into  flower  they  should  be  taken 
to  a  cool  house.  After  the  blooming  is  over  th^  ahonld  be  gntdnaUy  dried  olf, 
and  rested  during  the  winter  hofore 

I  have  seen  Erythrinau  m  the  south  of  Kugland  stand  out  of  doors  during 
the  winter,  withont  any  protection  whatever,  and  flower  very  finely  in  Septem- 
ber. It  i-:  host,  however,  to  plant  in  warm  situations,  and  to  cover  the  roots  in 
winter  with  bark  or  ashes.  Erythrinas  also  do  well  out  of  doors  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  without  any  protection.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  plants  in  pots,  winter  them  in-doors,  start  them  early  in  spring,  and  plunge 
in  the  open  borders  in  June,  in  sheltered  sitoatiooa.  Hsre  they  do  beautifolly, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  flower. 

StmartM*  H.  Sl^VL. 


GULIU&E  OF  TEE  i^UCHSIA. 

In  f;ro^\-in::  Fuclisias  young  plants  may  be  procured  at  any  time  from 
Christmas  to  August.  If  so  late  as  August,  they  should  be  kept  growing  as 
late  as  November;  but  they  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  going 
thomghly  to  rest  for  a  month  or  so,  as  circumstances  nyiy  require,  by  being 
pln<^<'d  iTi  :\  cool  airy  situation,  anrl  kopt  almost  dry  at  the  root.  About  January' 
they  must  be  introduced  inte  a  moderate  heat,  say  about  65^.  As  soon  a^i  the 
buds  appear  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  them  into  smaller  pots, 
which  should  be  cither  new  or  perfectly  clean.  PrescrTe  the  roots  of  the 
small  plants ;  those  of  older  ones  can  be  slightly  shortened.  The  soil  should 
be  prepared  by  being  placed  in  some  warm  ^  place,  so  that  it  may  become 
gently  warmed.  Be  parlieohr  about  tiie  draiiuige  of  the  pots.  Flaoe  a  few 
small  pieces  of  potsherd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  add  a  thin  layer  of  moss 
over  them,  to  keep  the  soil  separate.  If  this  is  not  attcndt-d  to,  the  drainage 
will  become  choked  and  the  plant  sickly;  and,  if  this  happens,  they  rarely 
recover  themselves  during  the  season. 

Fuchsi  a  nrf!  like  Radishes — the  qmcker  they  are  grown  the  better.  Let 
the  plants  be  potted  carefiilly,  placing  the  roots  round  the  pots,  and  settling  the 
soil  well  between  the  roots,  pressing  it  down  moderately  firm,  but  leaving 
sufficient  space  for  water  on  the  top.  After  potting  is  finished,  plunge  the 
pots  where  the  roots  will  haxe  the  b^fit  of  a  iught  Mttom  heat  of  about  76**, 
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till  they  get  th<Nroughl]r  into  gttmih,  after  wMe£  the^  waat  be  gndiMJIy 

removed.  Keo])  flioni  well  s>Tin<;o(l,  nnd  lot  the  toy)  heat  ranp'p  about  .55"  at 
nii^lit,  (\m\  about  05*^  in  the  daytime.  Be  careful  of  damp,  and  by  no  moans 
admit  cold  drauj^hts  npr  use  cold  water ;  if  so,  the  leaves  will  become  brown, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plant  will  be  gone. 

Suppose  cuttinjjs  to  have  been  struck  about  the  beginning  of  Janimn',  and 
to  have  been  potted  off  and  doing  wdl.  About  the  third  week  in  February 
the  quesHon  of  stopping  mittt  be  cooiideted.  One  of  the  fint  objcct<i  ia 
FttcbBia-growing  ahodd  be  to  get  die  planti  mto  »  good  shape  when  young, 
and  this  requires  some  consideration.  There  are  some  sort*  very  difficult  to 
get  up  suffieiently  liigh  for  speoimens,  but  which  if  once  got  up  wiU  be  sure  to 
become  boshy  at  the  bottoni  aftierwaids,  beeanae  they  arenatnralfy dwarf.  Other§ 
ftat  are  strong  growers,  snob  as  Prince  Alfred  or  Exhibition,  require  a  good 
deal  of  stopping  when  they  are  yonn«»;  They  must  have  their  tops  taken  out 
when  about  6  inches  high,  and  four  to  six  side  branches  must  be  tied  out,  by 
pilieing  a  piece  of  bass  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fostening  the  branehes  to 
it :  t!io«;e  mu<?t  be  allowed  to  proAv  about  5  inches  long  before  a  centre  shoot  is 
again  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  when  this  centre  shoot  haf^  ti^rown  from 
6  to  10  inches  more,  it  is  to  be  stopped  again,  to  j^ive  tlie  side  branches  Htrength, 
and  to  give  a  b  tter  bottom  to  the  plant.  This  kind  of  stopping  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  plant  is  so  thick  that  you  rannnt  see  tlirouijh  it ;  and  the  top  of 
the  plant  miist  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  outgrow  the  bottom — which  indeed 
can  easily  be  prereated  by  the  simple  prooeas  of  taking  oat  the  centre  of  «oeh 
shoot  with  a  sharp>poiUitea  knife.  As  the  pots  fill  with  roots  the  plants  mmt 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones ;  they  must  never  become  pot-bound,  as  that  would 
throw  them  into  blossom.  They  miist  receive  their  last  shift  at  least  three 
monlha  belbre  they  are  required  to  be  in  bloom,  and  the  stopping  mast  be  dia- 
continucd  nine  weeks  before  they  are  rtHpu'rcd  for  exhibition.  It  is  important 
to  keep  a  rcLrular  temperature,  for  no  plant  is  mijru  liable  to  injury  from  -'KMrm 
changes  of  ht^t  than  the  Fuchsia.  Lot  the  temperature  range  after  the  midtiie 
of  Buireh  Sfi  higher  tliau  already  mentioned ;  and  as  the  season  advaneea  6* 
morn  may  be  pormifted,  with  j^irntv  nf  mn'j^t'irr  in  the  houso.  Always  s^-rinfjc 
twice  a-day,  and  in  liot  weather  very  ix^ueutly,  and  keep  plenU*  of  water  on 
die  floma  and  staging  wheal  the  ventihiton  are  op«&.  Give  all  the  air  poesible 
in  fine  weather.  As  so<hi  as  the  snn  begins  to  give  out  mnch  heat,  the  blinds 
must  be  put  in  requisition  ;  they  are  very  necesj«iry  in  jjiowing  Fuchsias,  but 
the  very  minute  the  sun  is  off  the  plants  let  the  blinds  be  drawn  up,  for  they 
raqnire  idl  the  Ii|;ht  ppasible. 

Young  plants,  treated  the  first  season  as  I  have  desenbed,  will  make  fine 
exhibition  plants  the  ^lecond.  Some  sorts  will  do  even  the  third,  but  they  very 
seldom  make  crediliible  specimens  after  their  second  year. 

About  thirteen  weeks  lu  ibre  the  show  day  the  planta  shodld  have  their  last 
shift  into  12-ineh  ])Ots.  The  soil  mxv^  be  in  f^ood  condition,  and  the  pots  clean 
and  well  drained  with  broken  pots  about  an  inch  thick,  and  a  layer  of  moss 
over  them ;  then  ad^  about  an  mA  of  soil  prettted  down  rather  firmly,  and  nil 
is  ready  for  the  planta  to  be  ttirued  into  the  blooming  pots.  Loop  the  branches 
up  on  one  side  to  prevent  breaking  them ;  be  sure  the  ball  of  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  moist.  Take  out  all  the  drainage,  and  place  the  bell  carefully  into 
die  new  not,  filling  up  all  romid,  without  injuring  the  roots.  Kee])  the  house 
moist  and  closed  for  a  few  days,  and  Ihe  sun  from  them,  but  be  sure  not  to 
ovcrwater  them  till  they  get  hold  of  the  new  soil.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
will  be  growing  fast ;  then  commence  stopping,  for  the  last  time,  by  taking  a 
few  poittis  oat  eaeh  dogr  ftr  a  week.  At  tiiis  stage  prepare  Ihe  liqud  mimure 
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tab.   Get  some  bone-droppings  fresh  from  the  stable^  say  about  half  a  bnsbel 

to  a  barrel  of  nnn  water  ;  \vx  tlicsr  he  mixed  well  tofjctlior,  and  half  a  pock  of 
soot  added.  When  the  lif[uid  is  clear  let  each  plant  have  n  smfill  qnnntity,  f»ay 
about  a  pint,  every  three  da^'S,  to  be  increased  each  week,  but  be  stire  not  to 
give  it  too  strong,  or  it  will  tako  all  llae  flowers  off.  Apply  it  in  <be  alter  part 
of  the  day  with  the  rofrnbir  water.  Give  the  plants  every  cncouragrment  to 
{rrou%  and  regulate  the  branches  that  may  require  it.  The  phmts  should  each 
liave  a  strong  stake  in  the  coitr^,  to  wbieb  the  shoots  sbouwl  be  veil  fiurtenecL 
The  bloom-buds  will  80011  begin  to  appear,  but  the  fbrwaid  ones  should  be 
picked  oH"  till  iher  appear  req:\ilar  all  over  the  plant.  * 

The  plants  are  prepared  ibr  c.\hibitiou  in  this  way :  The  day  bcibrc  the 
show  a  supply  of  stakes,  thin  paper,  and  Cuba  bast  must  be  get  ready.  Put 
the  stakes  in  the  soil,  gather  three  or  four  bunches  of  bloom  together,  put  the 
paper  round  them.  Rnd  fasten  the  paper  to  the  top  of  the  etakos.  All  the 
blooms  mtiat  be  done  in  this  way  to  make  them  travel  well ;  and  it  they  are 
eareflilly  tied,  and  three  large  ntuls  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  Tan  round 

the  bottom  of  each  ])'>t,  the  ])lauts  will  travel  any  distaiiee  withiMit  rlnmage. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  show  the  paper  has  to  bt  taken  otf,  ami  the  Howers 
will  then  look  as  fresh  as  they  did  before  they  stJirLtd.  Place  them  on  the 
stage,  the  tallest  at  the  back,  and  very  much  raised,  if  they  are  three  deep,  so 
that  thry  may  show  themselves ;  if  only  two  deep,  of  course  they  will  not  require 
so  much.  Every  flower  must  be  made  the  most  of.  Let  each  pot  be  slightly 
pitched  forward,'  and  let  every  defective  leaf  and  Uoom  be  pidced  off,  and  the 
names  plainly  written.  All  is  now  ready  Ibr  the  first  prize.  As  soon  as  the 
show  eloso^f.  let  them  bo  can  ftdly  papered  up  again,  and  they  will  be  little  or 
none  the  worse  for  being  shown  to  the  public. 

To  get  the  fint  prize,  the  pkmts  mould  have  abundanee  of  large  blooms 
distributed  rrs^iilarly  all  over  the  plant.  The  blooms  must  be  of  a  perfect 
shape,  and  the  fwn-ts  distinct  in  colour.  The  foliap'c  must  be  |M  rfeei]v  preen, 
and  free  from  dirt  and  insects.  The  plmits  must  have  healtJi  and  vigour,  so 
that  they  can  throw  out  branches  to  give  them  a  graceftd  and  elegant  appear* 
aiice,  and  should  be  as  jicarly  of  the  shape  of  a  p;uod  specimen  of  Cedi  us  decjdara 
as  possible,  with  only  one  stake  in  the  centre.  Kvery  plant  should  be  of  the 
same  shape,  and  about  the  same  size,  so  that  they  may  have  the  appearance  of 
having  come  out  of  one  mould.  The  plants  must  be  perfectly  round,  so  that 
one  side  Is  as  good  as  another.  Let  the  blooms  hang  about  4  inches  from  the 
floor  all  roimd  the  pot,  in  which  way  the  pot  will  be  half-hidden  by  the 
plant.  Plants  in  a  12-inch  ^ot,  when  well  grown,  ought  to  be  £  to  6  feet  high, 
and  4  to  6  feet  through. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  Fuchsias  are  very  much  injured  by  what  is 
commoulv  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  spittle  fly,"  and  they  must  be  well 
looked  anet.  The  only  means  I  know  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  catch  diem  and 
kill  thont,  for  tobacco  smoke  has  not  the  slightest  effect  on  them.  Green  fly 
ami  thrips  are  easily  pot  rid  of  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fumigation  with  pure 
tobacco.  I  have  ti  ted  numy  tliiugs  recommended,  but  none  answers  so  well  as 
this.   Two  applications,  one  in  each  week,  wilt  ranove  them  for  a  long  ^e,  if 

properly  done. 

The  soil  that  1  use  is  one  part  yellow  decayed  loam,  one  part  leai-moul</, 
one  part  peat  or  heather  soil,  uod  one  part  well-decayed  cowdung,  with  almost 
aaouer  ox  sharp  olver  sand,  wdl  mixed  together  two  months  before  uaung. 

Woohneh.-^Gar^nert'  Chromcle.) 
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THB  IXTMSLSATWHAh  fioSTICULTUlUT.  Kx- 

HUUTioK  has  boon  tin  gnat  STMit  of  the 

month,  and  the  nll-nbsorbrng  topic  m  the 
horticultural  world.  To  it  horticulturiBts 
have  (liKkcd  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  few  geotlemen  camo  from  Franoe,  Bel* 
gium,  and  more  distant  paiti  of  fhe  cxmthient 
to  see  the  riohos  of  British  gardens,  of  which 
they  had  heanl  so  much  ;i^d  seen  S'j  little. 
They  wert)  not  disiippointed,  for  never  has 
thero  been  in  this  or  any  othor  country  a  hor> 
liealtDral  eshiliitioii  on  Bach  a  wale  and  of 
Buch  cxcellpncfl  as  that  which  has  jnst  closed. 
Tho  atti;mpt  was  ahold  one,  for  not«  ilh^timd' 
inf;  the  considerable  sum  subscribed  towards 
defiaying  the  expomoa  of  oanyinp;  it  out,  no 
one  ooold  be  ceitain  of  iti  flnanwal  anecew ; 
the  weather  mieht  havo  prove<i  \infavourahle, 
or  tho  Exhibition  might  ni>t,  in  u  timo  of  eoni- 
merciol  duiaster  ut  home  and  commotion 
abroad,  have  met  with  a  due  sluure  of  atten- 
tion and  fiiTOur;  bat  happily  the  attempt  'was 
crowned  with  a  success  that  fir  pxereded  '.lie 
must  sanguine  expectations  of  the  ]iromoters, 
for  the  Kxhibition  was  not  merely  a  fiplendid 
success  in  a  horticultural,  but  also  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  having  been  productive, 
we  believe,  of  u  considerate  surjdns.  <hi  tho 
Saturday  previous  to  thu  iShyw,  in  the  vaal 
tent  there  was  little  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
tac£ed  banks  prepaxod  for  the  reception  of  the 
^ants ;  a  ftw  Rhododendroni  here,  some 
Pinuses  there  ;  a  h  fty  tn^c  Fern  nt  one  point, 
and  a  lowly  Muas  at  another;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  thoee  who  predicted  that  the 
plants  never  could  be  arranged  in  tame — ^it 
was  an  imposaibnity ;  bat  by  Tuesday  mom- 
in_''  how  marvellous  the  tramf  )i'niation,  and 
how  brilliant  tho  scene  !  L(X)king  fnmi  the 
elevation  at  the  southfrn  end  of  the  tent  the 
eje  iras  axxested  by  glorious  specimens  of 
ttOTv  and  graenhoose  plants,  by  wonderful 
Axaleaa — perfect  pyramids  of  hloom,  l  y  miisses 
of  Pclai^niiuns,  and  by  Jio?c8  Fuch  a.t  i  ven 
sunny  Irance  could  not  excel.  Then  there 
trera  tree  Ferns,  ranging  from  20  to  30  foet 
in  height,  and  with  spreading  heads  half  as 
much  in  diameter  ;  I'alms  nf  many  forms, 
and  tropiuil  in  their  eharacter;  Yuccas  and 
Agaves  near  at  hand,  and  in  the  dist.mee 
sombre  Yews  and  more  lively  Pines,  relieved 
by  gay  flowering  shrubs.  Turn  wiieh  way 
one  would  some  fresh  beauty  met  the  eye,  or 
new  discoverj-  was  made.  Faults  there  may 
have  been  in  the  arrangement — no  one  could 
leasonably  expect  it  to  bo  perfect  when  the 
time  was  so  wbon,  the  mass  of  materials  so 
great ;  but  the  general  effect  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  adniinttion  of  even  the  least  im- 
pressionnble.  A<:ain,  in  tho  Orchid  tent  the 
display,  though  more  confined  in  the  area 
^rln^  the  eye  was  enabled  to  eonqprchend, 
was  of  the  rirhf^t ;  for  there  ww»  gathered 


family  of  plantlk  so  Tuied  and  fantastic  in 
form,  80  rich  and  ^T«i«s  hi  eolonring.  Hero, 

too,  were  Marantas  with  their  leaves  beauti- 
fully and  variously  banded  and  barred  with 
different  shades  of  colour,  (^aladiums  powdered 
with  vamOion  or  marbled  with  white,  golden* 
flowered  Japan  Liliea,  Bertaloaias  studded 
with  pearls  or  with  ru'dcs,  and  mjinv  interest- 
ing novelties,  chielly  from  trapical  countries. 

The  Biihjects  exhibited  wore  so  numerous 
that  our  remarks  on  each  class  of  them  must 
neoeasBiily  be  very  briefl  Flowering  sIotb 
and  p;reenhou»e  plants  wore  an  impor- 
tant feature,  and  without  presenting  any- 
thing very  extniordinary  in  their  t  huracter, 
were  generallT  in  neat  perfection.  The  col* 
lectioin  of  Mr.  Btines,  gardener  to  H. 

Michollr^.  r*i.  ;  Mr.  r.-ed.  f,'urdMior  to  W. 
Tyeaf.  K.Mq. of  Me.ssrs.  Lr-e,  and  of  Mrs.  Cole 
and  Suns,  were  particularly  worthy  C'f  notieo, 
and  oomj^ised  &ao  Ixoras,  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Eriostnnons,  remarkably  good  specimens  of 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  Gi  nethyllis  tuli[nt\Ta, 
Aphelexis,  Pino  leas,  and  Medinilla  magni- 
fica.  A  very  line  specimen  of  Dracophyl- 
lum  gracile,  with  numerous  fine  heads  of 
flowers,  came  among  others  firamlfr.Bhodos. 
Fine-roK;is:i'd  platits  and  Fems  were  in  very 
strong  force,  and  comprised  Crotons,  Rhopalas 
of  large  size,  ^Vlocasias,  variegated  Aloe-lea vod 
Yuccas.  Mamntas,  Dracaenas,  Seaforthia  ele- 
gans,  Latnnias,  and  other  Palm* ;  |ud  of 
exotic  Ferns  thrre  were  many  fine  examples 
of  Dicks  juia  aiitarctica,  Alsophila  australis, 
Cibotiunis,  (ileielunias,  C'yatheas,  ana.  Ma- 
rattia  elcgans  -,  but  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able were  tho  tree  Fems  exhibited  by  Mr. 
"William?,  nf  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  which 
averaged  2*  feet  in  height  and  had  heads 
1*;  feet  in  diameter.  The  largest  was  a  most 
noble  specimen,  not  less  than  ;]0  f.-^  t  in  height. 
Of  hardy  Fems  several  fine  ill  ions  were 
.'.hown  ;  and  those  from  MeserB.  ivery,  of 
Dorking,  and  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  were 
esnecinliy  good ;  Messrs.  Ivery  also  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  new  varitties.  A/alcas 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Yeitch 
were  magnificent,  the  plants  being  7  or  S  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter  at  the 
Ua.'ie.  Kcises  from  Mr.  Tnnur  nnd  Mr. 
William  Paul  were  in  charming  bloom,  and 
those  from  the  former  were  remarkable  for 
thf  ir  frtjshness  and  brightness  of  oolonr;  good 
exanii)h»  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Francis, 
Lane,  and  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mar*<ehal  Niol 
from  Mr.  Mit/^hfdl  of  the  Piltdown  Nurseries, 
Mftre.sfield,  wa.s  an  object  of  much  admira- 
tion. The  show  of  Pelargoniums  waS  also 
magnificent,  and  being  arranged  in  the  ei>^ 
l  uniferencc  of  the  centre  circle  <jn  turf  banks, 
they  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  dis- 
play. Mr.  Tnnier  and  Mr.  Fraser  took  tho 
chief  honouta  hi  the  nnxsnTmsn's  olsssss, 


was  OT  me  nrnest;  lor  uioiw  wvro  numwi    uuim  muvusm  w  miw  «iuiw»funu.»  'i 

together  the  must  beautiful  of  tbat  Ivrdy  I  both  Air  show  tad  flwey  Taiietia^  ItK 
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Turner  being  first  and  Mr.  Fraaer  second  in 
the  one ;  and  in  the  other  the  potitions  were 
iuit  reversed.  Mr.  Bailey.  gMQaner  to  T.  T. 
Dnke,  Esq.,  ShtrMocs,  who  had  rennrinbly 

fine  spocinions  Loth  of  show  and  fancy  varie- 
ties, took  the  lead  in  the  amateurs'  classes. 

Orchids  alone  occupied  100  feet  run  of  bank, 
■ndtlMcoUectionBof  R.  Warner,  Esq.,  Broom- 
fietd,  Mr.  Bailcn,  iBnudener  to  A.  Tuner,  FIsq., 
Leicester,  ^ItsHr.-^.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  IloUoway,  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to 
H.  n.  Gibbs,  Eaq.,  Kcgcnt's  I'ark,  and  Mr, 
WilMn,  gittdeiMr  to  W.  Marshall,  £14.,  £x^ 
field,  wen  adndmble,  and  there  wen  also 
ficvcml  very  pnod  collectiona  from  other  ex- 
hibitors, though  the  plants  were  smaller.  The 
new  Fhalasnopds  LUddemanniana  was  shown 
in  MTwal  oollectioa%  and  in  one  it  had  aa 
many  aa  nine  blooma.  It  ii  evident  I3iat  this 
charming  introduction,  as  in  tlie  <  of  new 
Orchids  generally,  will,  wheu  il  shall  have 
gained  stxi  ngtli.  be  s<  un  in  much  greater  pcr- 
utction.  Already  it  has  manifiMrtod  a  great 
adranoe  on  what  tt  was  a  fewmondu  ago, 
when  it  wus  cxhitiited  before  the  Klural  Com- 
mittee at  South  Kensington  as  a  weakly  plant 
with  snuiller  and  far  less  richly  culourod 
blooms.  A  representation  of  this  heautiM 
Fbala^nopsia  was  given  in  our  Deoember 
Number.  P.  Portei  w;is  also  shown  in  fino 
condition,  and  there  were  two  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  Cj^pri^xHlium  caudatum,  with  petala 
It  2|  feet  in  length :  one  of  thew  came 


1  length, 

fromyrrCallen,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Bnllcr, 
Esq.,  and  another,  from  Mr.  Wilson,  had  no 
lew  than  nine  flowers,  and  these  of  large  size. 
Of  C^ripedium  barbatum  superbum  there 
van  in  Mr.  Ballan'a  and  Mewm.  Vmtch'a 
eollediotta  exaanplea  bating  balf  a  hondred 
blooms,  whilst  of  C.  villosum  Messrs.  Veitch 
had  a  plant  with  thirty.  Trichopilia  cristia 
and  Beverol  richljr  oolovrad  OatOeyaa  in  Mr. 
Warner**  coltoetoon  mn  well  worthy  of 
ipaeiBl  notioe ;  and  of  Yanda,  Cypripcoium, 
Saocolabium,  Dendrobium,  and  Lxlia  from 
Wious  exhibitors  there  were  numeroua  fine 
tpedBMns.  Nor  should  the  beautiful  Odonto- 
IpoMum  PeicatMei  and  nsrinm  be  paaied 
over,  iisr  Menra.  Yeiteh  bad  eaeb  with  a  aeore 
of  blooms ;  und  mi  ntion  must  al?o  be  made 
of  Cyj)ripedium  Stonui,  which  wa*  t^hown  by 
Mr.  Williams,  with  four  of  its  fin<  ly-markcd 
Uoola^^  and  tlw  aama  axhifaitor  had  beautifal 
Amelooliibi  and  other  TBriegated  Orehida. 

Of  Lycopods  beautiful  pans  won-  (  xhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Barnard,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Ksq.,  and  Mr.  Farbaim,  ^r- 
daner  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  8ion. 
A  new  Selagindta  from  the  Solomon  Islands, 
diown  by  Mes.srs.  Veitch,  bore  a  remarkable 
reaembhmee  to  a  pendolous-growing  Conifer. 
Pitcher-planta  fhim  the  some  eminent  firm 
were  very  fine,  and  ao  ware  the  SaiinoeDiaai 
axbiMted  by  Mr.  WilUanu. 

Of  oJhrr  subjects,  Pandanads,  Cycada, 
AraUs,  Aialiads,  Marantada,  Dracsnaa,  Cala- 


diums,  and  Anthuriunu  were  all  worthily  and 
numerously  represented,  the  Marantas  being 
Dspecially  fine.  Hardy  trees  and  ahrubt,  in- 
dnding  Conifers,  Taxads,  and  Hollies,  for 
which  Bpecial  classes  were  provided,  were  verj" 
numerously  shown,  and  constituted  not  tic 
least  interesting  part  of  the  Exliibilion ;  they 
chiefly  came  from  Measra  Veitch.  Lee,  Paul 
and  ^k>n,  W.  Pfenl,  Standiab,  waterer  and 
Godfrey,  and  Jackman,  of  Wuking  ;  and  in  ad- 
dition there  were  tine  stjuidard  Hays,  Hollies, 
Box,  I'ortti^'al  Laurels,  and  Vew.s  ;  also  a  fine 
pair  of  Btsndard  Myrtlaa  inm  Mr.  BulL 

Some  plant*  of  Eoeharis  ammniea  ftam. 
Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  E.  Itrand,  Esq., 
Balham,  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
great  size  and  luxurianoe  of  growth.  Tbej 
meamred  about  6  foet  aovoM.  and  thdr  wUte 
bloasomi  were  nearly  4  ittebes  in  ^ameter. 
The  plants,  it  was  stated,  when  purchjiscd 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  were  in  threo-inch 
pots,  had  been  kept  continually  growing  in 
bottom  haat  in  a  store,  shifted  into  larger 
pots  when  necessary,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  manure  water.  Lilies;  of  the  Valley 
with  variegated  leaves,  admirably  grown  and 
bloomedi  ware  shown  by  Mr.  Salter,  and 
Aucobaa  erawded  with  coral  red  benka  br 
Heasn.  Lee.  The  Ailanflra*  dikworm  hat 
ing  on  the  tree,  together  with  spi-cimena  of 
the  silk,  was  exhibited  by  I^ady  Dorodqr 
NoriO,  to  whom  we  owe  its  introduction  into 
this  0(ninti7»  and  a  knowledge  of  its  value. 

Fhiit  was  not  ifaown  vcr}-  Inrgeh*,  but  was 
generally  very  fSodL  Pines  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  best  were  the  Queens  from 
Mr.  Cameron,  gardener  to  the  Dukcf  of  Bich- 
mond,  at  Ckiodwood,  and  Smooth-leavod 
Cayennes  flrom  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  and 
Mr.  Pago.  Grapes  were  verj'  go<i<l,  es- 
pecially Black  Ilamburghs,  Black  Prince 
from  Mr.  Hill,  ^(uscat  of  Alezandiia  finom 
Mr.  TamerYBwckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Golden  Hiambni^gb.  MsMt.  Lane's  Vines 
in  pots  were  fine  cxatnf  le.s  of  that  modo  of 
culture,  and  were  loaded  with  large  bunches. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Straw« 
benies,  though  each  well  represented  as  re- 
gaxda  quality,  were  sot  numerous;  but  of 
Apples  there  were  several  eolh  ctions  of  finely- 
grown  fruit  in  excellent  prenenation.  A 
bunch  of  Musa  OaTSndishii  weighing,  it  was 
Stated,  76  lbs.,  was  axhibited  by  Mr.  Carr, 
sardenar  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet,  and 
Dion  edule  by 'Mr. Taylor,  ganl-  ner  to  J.Yates, 
Esq.,  Highgato ;  besides  which,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Show  there  were  a  numbttf 
of  interosting  oinects  eahibited,  to  whish  m 
may  retnm  on  a  nttore  oooasIoD. 

I'he  rr  ttimg  of  the  number  of  visitors  have 
not  yet  l)een  made  up,  nor  has  the  amount  of 
receipts  boon  completely  ascertained ;  but  up 
to  Saturday,  the  26th,  upwards  of  £5200  had 
been  ifcotved  in  payment  at  the  doors,  ex- 
clusive of  the  amoimt  realised  by  tho  Mb  of 
tickets  tbrongh  numerous  agents. 
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Baxqttkt  at  Guildhall. — On  tho  even- 
ing of  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  a 
grmd  banquet  took  place  at  the  Onildhall,  at 

whicli  the  Ri'j;ht  Bon.  th»  Lord  Mnynr  pro- 
siikJ.  rywards  of  .j»0  \vrn>  ]ini>»t»ut,  and 
amongst  lh«  m  ^vcr^  Vi'^i  Muut  1 'owcrscourt ; 
Sir  Broke  Middletoo,  Bart. ;  Eight  Hon.  R. 
C.  Nisbet  Hamilton:  M.  A.  Be  Candolle,  of 
Gcnova  ;  Professor  Koch,  of  r«i1in  ;  P;  af  ^sty 
Rcieht^nl/acli.  of  Ilamburgh  ;  l'iui'L'---iir  Cxa- 
parj*,  of  Kmiiffsberg;  rntf'  S^iir  Morn  n,  of 
ii^i  M.  Schulz  Bipontinus,  of  Deidcs- 
heim ;  M.  Meismter,  of  Bwle ;  M.  Weddel, 
of  Poitiers  j^T.  Vrm  TT  -iittr-,  of  Chcnt;  M. 
A.  Vcrachaffelt,  uf  Cliint  ;  T.iivlen.  of 
Brussels;  Sir  Wentwrtli  Dilk.\  M  P.;  Dr. 
Hogg,  Dr. Maxwell  Masters,  Mr.  Kelk,  M.P. ; 
UtTJ.  dnltOB,  Mr.  Sheriff  Gibbons,  Mr. 
AlJcrmnn  Bcsley,  Mr.  Pender,  ^Tr.  F..  A. 
Bovrring,  C.U. ;  Mr.  Michollg,  Jlr.  Saiuuel 
Morloy.  Mr.  George  Go<lwin,  F.R.S. ;  Mr. 
J.  J.  'Blandy,  Mr.  W.  n.  Dixon ;  Mr.  O. 
W.  Johnson ;  Mr.  T.  Mooro ;  Mepsra.  Veitcb, 
Lec,  St.indi-:^:.  Prill,  Will iinip,  P.i ill,  Watcn-r, 
Low,  Wejidhiad,  Foilunc,  und  Captain 
»  Walker.    Aflor  tho  tisunl  loyal  toasts  had 

been  nren  and  enthusioatioallT  ret^ivc^d, 
Sn-  0.  wentworth  Dilke,  Bait.,  M.P.,  pro- 
pO'J^'d  tho  health  of  the  foreififn  A-iaitor8  and 
the  President  of  tho  Botanical  ConcrosB,  and 
Professor  De  Candoll'.  in  rcbpoii'linu',  r.-  ; 
tamed  tlmnka  in  his  own  nnmc  und  that  of 
t3ie  other  foreign  visitors,  for  tho  kindly  wel- 
coni  '  which  they  had  reef'ivt>d  both  in  piiblic 
and  private,  and  restrettcd  that  the  disturbed 
state  iif  ji:Vriir.^  "u  the  Continent  had  pn;- 
Tontod  aiany  geniiemcn  from  abroad,  who 
would  otherwise  have  boon  present,  quitting 
their  home«.  He  then  congratulated  his 
hearers  on  tho  prosperous  utatc  of  tho 
sciences,  and  particulirly  thnt  o''  horticul- 
ture, of  which  the  International  Horticul- 
tuiai  exhibition  of  this  year  furuished  a 
proof ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  similar 
gatherings  would  be  instituted  in  the  cast 
.and  south  of  Kurorir-.  Tiu'  luL'lit  Hon.  K.  C. 
Kiebet  ITamiltun,  Pr.  11  "g^.:,  and  the  I-ord 
Uayor  having;  also  spoken,  and  eofDe  other 
toaite  having  been  giveiit  the  companj  broke 

Dnnnn  at  St.  MAKTOf  e  Hall.— This 
took  place  on  Thnnday,  the  S4tb  of  May, 

■wluii  upwaiils  I'f  five  hundred  Iiiir*:f;l*'ii- 
uU  and  ikc'ir  i'licndii  (mt  down  to  dinner. 
Jjtj'l  n>nry  Gordon  Ix-nnox,  M.P.,  pro- 
ndod,  and  among  thoee  piesont  were  Sir  C. 
Wentworth  Dilke,  Bail,  Sir  W.  Stirling, 
the  Rev.  .Tonhua  Dix,  Rev.  8.  R.  ITrdH.  Dr. 
Hogg,  Dr.  M«*re.  i^Ir.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  T. 
Moore,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Veitoh,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  A.  Dickaon,  of 
Chetter,  end  M.  Van  Geett.  The  (Aainnan, 
in  pr.iposing  the  toast  of  tbr  *^vening— "  Sun-  ' 
oesa  to  tho  Horticultural  Kxhibitiuu  and  the  • 
Botanical  Oongraia,**  made  an  exoelknti 


speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
attention;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Rov.  J.  BiJ^ 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  and  othan  also  spoke,  Imt 
space  irill  sot  ai^t  of  further  detaila  hmAi 

Di-JEf^TTH  AT  Mfs«!ws  Vritch's. — Bcforo 
comment  ing  Iho  f  irmal  businoss  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Wednr^!<ihy,the  foroijjn  botanists  and 
gardeners  were  invited  by  Meesn.  Veitck  to 
a  magnificent  ddjeuner  at  the  Boyal  Exotlo 
i  Nursf  rics,  Chelsea.  Tho  foreign  guests  were 
in  -t  l>y  a  distinguished  company  of  their 
confreres,  and  tho  occasion  was  one 
of  much  interest.  Among  the  principal  fiaitoxs 
were — ^ProfiBeKHr  Lecoq ;  ProReear  Tc^d,  of 
Pari.a  ;  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin  ;  Professor 
Mos  ren,  .>t  Li^gc ;  Dr.  Ueichenbach,  of  Ham- 
burg ;  M.  Bariliot,  l^aris;  Vilmorin.  Paris; 
M.  Pepin,  delegated  by  the  French  Qorem- 
ment;  M.BellavPotadiun;  -H.VieKm.Xaplcs; 
Baron  Osy^ntwerii;  M  Linden,  Brussels; 
M.  Van  dcnnccke ;  M.  WilUnk,  Amsterdam ; 
M.  Krelage,  Ilaarlcm ;  Viscount  Forceville ; 
Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart. ;  Sir  D,  Coopert 
Bart. ;  Rev.  Joshn^t  Dix ;  BeV.  Mr.  Beikeiey ; 
J.  'McXiil",  Tlaq.,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Moore, 
Dublin  ;  Dr.  llopg ;  Dr.  Masters ;  G.  Eyles, 
Esq. :  J.  Liddcll,  Esq.,  ^^l.  yir.  Vcitch.  st-nior, 
mended.  The  visitors  inq>ected  Me«n«. 
Vnteh's  valuable  coUoctioa  of  plants,  the 
Trn<5t  nnf;iMo  of  which,  however,  were  bring 
txhibiicd  :tt  IIil-  Show.  Tho  whole  occasion 
was  mai  l.'i  (1  1  y  tlu'  most  cordial  feeling,  and 
was  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  thoee 
present.  Each  guest,  on  leaving,  enti^td.  hit 
signntnrp  in  a  lun.k.  and  rfceivod  from  Vt, 
Veitch  his  catto-de- visile  aj?  a  souvenir. 

Botanical  Oowauae.— Two  meetings  of 

tho  Congres-s  vri'vc  held  at  the  f i ntli  Ken- 
sington Mustium,  tlie  first  on  Wedncsdav,  tho 
23rd,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  a  brilliant 
oonvenazione  was  also  hold;  and' the  looond 
on  the  fUlowing  lliursday.  Several  interest- 
ing papers  were  road,  of  which  we  hope  to 
give  eomo  account  lu  ivnflor.  On  the  opening 
d;iv  (W(  iluosday),  I'lofe-iisov  Do  CandoUe 
delivered  the  following  inaugurol  address  :— 
In  Older  to  derive  the  ftill  advantage  tma 
a  meeting  of  so  many  lovers  of  science,  horti- 
culturists and  botanists,  brought  together  from 
all  p.iits  id"  Europe,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
common  oLjeot  for  which  they  have  met  should 
be  perfectly  understood. 

It  di'volvcs  on  me,  who  am  rallod  upon  to 
];rosidc'  {^n  honour  <d"  which  1  foci  myst  If  un- 
worrliv),  to  fMunl  out  the  bond  which  unites 
us,  and  of  which,  perhaps^  you  have  at  pre> 
sent  but  a  vagoe,  and,  eo  to  speak,  an  intuutve 
ptTi  cption. 

In  my  opinion,  wc  are  not  here  merely  as 
amateurs  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.    The  \>roo{ 
of  which  is,  wo  arc  here  a-ssfmhletl  to  li.sten 
to  discussions,  instead  nf  wandering  about 
'  tho  fairy -like  garden  of  the  Exhibition.  Evi' 
I  dcutly  we  sock  aooKthing  more  than  a  mere 
I  show,  and  that  aomething  is,  in  my  opiniM, 
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instroction.  It  is  not  Knffu  if  nt  for  hnrtirul- 
turiiite  mertly  to  s.  e — th'  y  must  also  study 
and  roflctt.  Neither  is  it  sofficient  for  bo- 
tanicts  to  observe  details  minotely  \  tkey  must 
tHatt  tot  the  plants  on  a  inle^  ua4  in 
groap4^  mafscs.  T\v-  (■onnt-clini!  nf  Prnrtirr 
with  Thcoiy,  and  ui  Alt  vvilli  Stitme,  ac- 
knowlrdf^iMi  to  be  indispensable;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  pnvalent  ounion  w«  hero 
aflim,  by  oar  ptwwnco  in  nils  nam,  the 
nccrs^ary  tmion  nf  T^otanv  and  ITrtrticuIture. 
IIr'  nirn  of  my  brief  obscrvatioin.  will  bo  to 
<-!i!I  to  mind  how  they  aid  each  other,  and  to 
show  how  much  mora  they  might  do  so.  If 
I  am  not  nuilakai,  it  will  Ibllow  ftom  Ihets 
to  whirh  T  f^hal!  al!ud'\  that  our  united  efforts, 
scientific  or  pjuctitiil,  mudest  thouph  they  ap- 
pcrir,  <  on  tribute  to  increase  the  well-being  of 
man  in  all  condidoiis  and  in  all  countries. 

FiniSTLT,  Ttni  ASTAMTAOW  OP  HoBTiom.- 
TT^rK  TO  BriT.^xY. — Lot  US  first  mention  the 
isco'ieca  that  horticuiture  renders,  or  may 
render,. to  botany.  Without  being  myself  a 
horticultoriat,  I  affirm  or  reoogniso  them 
willingly,  the  RdTiaieeeMDt  of  wieDOO  nn- 
doring  it  th  <  L  ssary  to  hsTtt  IQOOmie  tO  all 
its  collateral  Lrani  lies. 

Wu  no  longt^r  live  in  those  timos  of  illusion 
when  botaniste  merely  ooomned  themselTes 
with  EoTopean  plants,  or  wivi  •  %^  from  tho 
East,  and,  Irom  a  spirit  of  <  untion  rather  than 
from  ignorant  e,  pictured  to  tLeinselvos  all  dis- 
tant countries  :is  {,i  ssesaing  much  the  same 
general'Tegetation,  with  a  few  uncommon  or 
ezceptioiial  spcdes.  A  oentniy  of  discovery 
has  made  known  the  extreme  varii  tr  in  the 
Floras,  the  restricted  limits  of  many  specie*, 
and  the  complicated  entanglement  of  their 
geogmphical  distnbution.  To  see  all  the 
diftnmt  forma  of  -regetation  of  the  world, 
one  would  realise  in  a  dt-frrce  th*-  liif>tory  of 
the  Wandering  Jew;  besides,  with  tLia  con- 
stant travelling,  where  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  that  refloction  or  study  which 
create  troe  science  } 

1  lie  traveller  is  too  miirh  rxliaustcd  in  warm 
countries,  too  distracted  in  those  ti  uiperate 
rci^ifjus  favourable  to  active  life,  and  his  facul- 
tu»  are  too  much  bonombed  in  the  colder  re- 
gions, to  enable  him  to  derole  himself  to  mi- 
ntitc  rpscarchcs  with  the  lens  or  rhf  niii t-i- 
scoiif,  or  tjvm  to  sketch  or  properly  descrilMi 
that  ^\hich  he  has  gathered.  He  sees,  in 
passing,  a  crowd  of  thutga*  but  ho  can  scarcely 
ever  stop  to  enter  mto  details,  especially  of 
thosf  that  crime  in  rrqiid  .sufc<'«siun.  Barely 
can  lie  SL<-  file  fnut  und  Itowcr  of  u  species  at 
the  sanii  tiu:i',  ;iiul  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  study  th«ir  eonmlete  dsrelopment 
during  the  whole  year.  The  nofaM  taken  by 
the  most  intf-lliftoiit  ti;ituraliht  arc  uffccted 
by  tht^  fatiil  <  ircuinstamos.  thai  it  is  seldom 
they  add  anything  to  that  which  a  dried  ^ed^ 
men  can  teach  the  eedentair  botanist. 

Itia  boitieiiUiin^  theo^  wnklt  brings  before 
vm  a  mnltitnde  of  notie  ptaatain  «  ^i"*4Uwb 


beit  adapted  for  study.  Thanks  to  thi?  mrie^ 
of  species  it  accuuiuiuLlt-s  and  suctcssfully  cni- 
tivntcB,  the  botanist  can  investigate  the'  most 
difficult  qoestions,  and  pursue  Us  reaearchea 
in  fluniUea  whose  genera  are  not  indigenooa 
in  Enr^po.  In  the  htrhnrinm,  more  minute 
objjtrv'aliuiia  can  be  uiadc  than  ia  guQ^raliy 
supposed  ;  nevertheless,  for  certain  researches, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  living 
plant,  partjcnlarly  for  those  relating  to  rela* 
five  disposition,  (lu-  ori^ii\  and  df^rilopment 
of  the  several  organic,  ais  wvU  an  fur  ftludying 
the  tnrinus  phenomena  of  fertilisation,  the 
movements  and  direction  of  the  stem,  leuTSi^ 
and  ports  of  the  floweia.  Hoitioultore  haa 
dono  iuu<  h  to  adranrc  the  prof?rcss  of  physi- 
ologiciil  bnlany.  Init  it  htiil  has  muck  to  do. 
The  mos<l  i  <  inaikallc  c:cpcriments  of  physi* 
olo^ts  —  viz.,  those  of  Uales,  Duhamal, 
Knight — have  been  mUde  in  gardens. '  Also, 
the  lonp  fOTies  of  experimcntH  of  ihc  ynunpcr 
CiacttutT,  iuid,  more  recently,  ot  M.  ^Cuudin, 
on  hybridisation,  whit  b  ic  luto  to  the  cardinal 
sul^ect  of  the  qftooM.  As  much  may  be  said 
of  the  numerous  trials  which  are  made,  in 
horticultuml  r^tnh^Vbni*  ntfi.  to  obtain  new 
races  or  vanetRH.  'l  lu  ^t^  have  a  great  scien- 
tific 3m|niilani  r,  niid  it  is  undoubtedly  the  hor- 
tiouliuriets  who  arc  the  teachsta  of  botanisti 
on  theee  anbjeeta. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  tbat  irardi  ng 
can  be  made  still  more  useful  m  cairyuig  out 
physiclo>>ical  roscarchf  s.    ! .  r  instance :  there 
IS  much  yt't  to  bu  learnt  on  the  mode  of  ao- 
tion  of  heat,  light,  and  elsotricity  upon  vege- 
tation.   I  poirtod  ont  many  nf  tbt  s.  di  fic  i.-n- 
cies  in  IB.O-j,  m  my  '•  Geogmpliit*  ik>titiii4ue 
Kaisonn<?e."*   Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Julias 
l:»achs,  in  his  recently  published  and  valuable 
work  on  pbysiologicu  botany,*  i>i tints  out 
irnii  h  the  tamo  dcticiencies,  notwithstanding 
that  Bumc  i>rogross  has  been  luiuiu  in  thuMi 
matters.   The  evil  consists  in  this,  that  when 
it  is  desiied  to  observe  the  action  of  tranpe- 
rature,  eitihsr  fixed  or  vsried,  mean  or  extreme, 
or  the  ofTo:  t  of  liirbi,  it  ia  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  iomclimta  JUipos.siblc,  whuu  obser- 
vations  arc  made  in  the  usual  manner,  to  eli- 
minate the  cfiiMts  of  the  oooatent  Tariationa 
of  hmi  and  M^tA.  In  th«*  labemtory  it  ia 
I  ■>s.>iM..  til  np.  rTitc  under  more  exactly  de- 
fined cundiiivn.-,  i>ut  they  arc  rarely  sufficiently 
persistent;  aiui  the  observer  is  led  into  error 
by  growing  plants  in  too  contracted  a  ^aos^ 
oitl^  in  tnlMS  or  bell-glasses.   This  laat  <ri>> 
jection  is  apparent  when  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  inlluenco  of  the  gases  diiTused  in  the 
atmosphere  around  plants,  or  that  of  tho 
plants  themselTes  upon  the  atmosphere. 

Place  plants  nnder  a  receiver,  they  avs  no 
longer  in  n  r^nf  rsl  eonJItion  ;  leave  them  in 
the  open  air,  itnd  tho  winds  and  currents,  pro- 
duced at  each  momont  of  the  day  by  tem- 


•  rsigfi  46,  48. 67,  ami  );Hf5. 
f  "  Saadtioota  disr  experimoittal-plinialasis  dor 
p«aaa«.<*l^inaNkttiiri»liaL'^^ 
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peratore,  difipene  the  gawoas  bodies  in  the 
•tmoophere.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  nu- 

mcrous  discussions  concerning  the  moro  or 
lees  pernicious  influence  of  the  gasts  tj;ivfii 
off  from  certain  manufactories.  The  niin  now 
of  a  manufacturer,  nov  of  a  horticulturist, 
may  result  firom  tiie  deelanUion  of  an  expert ; 
hence,  it  is  incumbent  on  scientific  nu  n  not 
to  p>ronounco  on  these  delicute  queatious  willi- 
out  sulistantinl  proof. 

With  a  view  to  these  researches,  of  which  1 
merely  pc^t  out  the  general  nature,  but  whidi 
are  immensely  varie<l  in  details,  I  l;\t(  ly  put 
this  question* —  *'  Could  not  cxpirimcntTl  ! 
groenhoiLses  be  Iniilt,  m  wliich  the  temix-ra- 
ture  might  be  regukted  for  a  prolonged  time,  i 
and  be  either  fixed,  constant  or  TimUe,  ee-  I 
cording  to  the  wish  of  thu  observer''"  My 
question  paa.scd  unnoti(t!d  in  u  voluminous 
•w-ork  where,  in  truth,  it  wiui  but  an  occessory. 
I  renev  it  now  in  the  presence  of  on  assombly 
adminUy  qualified  to  eohre it  Idioaldlilm, 
were  it  poesihle,  to  have  a  frri  enhouse  placed 
in  some  large  hortiiultural  estihlishniLnt  or 
botanic  garden,  uiuk  r  I  ho  direction  of  some 
ingeniolu  and  accurate  physiologist,  and 
■dialed  to  experiments  on  Tagetaole  ^ly- 
aiologr;  und  thi.-;  is,  vritld&A  l^le^myidae 

of  such  a  constniction : 

The  building  should  be  shcUori'd  from  all 
external  variations  of  tempuraturo  ;  to  effect 
wliidif  I  fanagine  it  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  T 
would  have  it  built  of  thick  brickwork,  in  the 
form  of  a  vault.  The  upper  convexity,  wliich 
would  rise  above  the  ground,  should  have 
two  openinge— one  exposed  to  the  soath,  the 
otiber  to  the  north-  in  onh-r  to  receive  tlie 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  dilluscd  litrht.  'l'hc.s(» 
apertures  should  each  Ih'  closed  by  two  very 
transparent  glass  windows,  hermetically  fixed. 
Beeioiei  which,  there  should  be,  on  the  out- 
side, means  of  excluding  the  light,  in  order 
to  obtain  complete  darkness,  and  to  diminish 
the  inriuoncc  of  the  variations  of  temi>emturo 
when  light  was  not  required.  By  ninking  it 
in  the  ground,  by  the  thicknem  of  ita  walls, 
and  by  the  covering  of  it.s  e\t'  l  inr  surfaces 
witii  strtiw,  mats,  kv.,  the  samt  (ixi  d  degrtn; 
of  temperature  could  he  ohtamcd  .is  in  a 
cellar.  The  vaulted  building  should  have  an 
underground  communication  with  a  chamber 
containing  the  heating  and  the  electrical  ap- 

Earatus.  The  entrance  into  the  experimental 
othouse  shoiiM  he  thnuiL'h  a  passage  closed 
by  a  series  of  suceeBsifu  doors.  The  tempera* 
tore  should  be  regulated  by  metallic  condnc- 
tots,  heated  or  cooled  at  a  distanc-e.  Knginccrs 
have  already  deviw-d  mcan.i  by  whir  li  thv 
temp  raturc  of  a  room,  actiitu:  .n  u  vah  .  , 
regulates  the  entry  or  exit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  air,eothatthehMtregiilateiiteel£t  Uae 


could  be  made  of  sooh  an  i^paratos  when 
neoeesary. 

Obviously,  \vnth  a  hothouse  thus  con- 
Htnicted,  tiju  growth  of  j)laiitii  could  bo 
followed  from  tlioir  gr  rniination  to  the  riprn- 
ing  of  their  seeds,  under  the  influence  of  a 
temperature  and  an  amount  of  light  perfectly 
definite  in  intt  iisity.  It  could  then  bo 
av-crlained  how  h<  al  actf*  during  the  succcs- 
sive  jihnse.s  fmm  sowing  to  germination,  fruui 
gcnuination  to  flowering,  and  from  this  on  to 
Uie  ripening  of  the  seed.  For  difiiairent 
8j)ccies  various  curves  could  Ikj  ( onstructedto 
exprch.s  the  adioii  uf  heal  on  each  function, 
and  of  whicli  vhi-re  are  already  some  in  illus- 
tration of  the  most  simple  phenomena,  such 
as  gennination,*  the  growth  of  stems,  and 
the  cotirse  of  the  sap  in  tlic  interior  of  certain 
cells.  +  We  ehould  be  able  to  flx  a  great 
number  of  those  minima  and  maxima  of 
temperature  which  limit  physiological  phe- 
nomena. Indeed,  a  question  more  compU- 
eatod  might  be  investigiited,  towards  the 
8oluti<m  ol  which  science  has  alreatfy  made 
some  advances—  namely,  that  of  tlie  action  of 
variable  temperature ;  and  it  might  be  seen 
if,  M  appean  to  be  the  ca^e,  those  tcmpenp 
turos  are  sometimes  lieiieficial,  at  other  tUMi 
injurious,  according  to  the  siKcies,  the  ftmo- 
tiun  investigated^  and  the  iant;e  of  tempera- 
ture. Th^ction  of  light  on  vegetation  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  ingenious  experiment!. 
Uufortuiiately,  these  experiments  have  aome- 
times  ended  in  contradictory  and  uncertain 
result.s.  The  best  ascertained  facts  are,  the 
importance  of  sunlight  for  the  development 
of  the  green  colouring  matter,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  foliage,  and 
certain  phenomena  ndating  to  the  direction 
or  position  of  stems  and  leaves.  There  re- 
mains much  yt't  to  leani  upon  the  effect  of 
diffused  light,  the  combination  of  time  and 
light,  and  the  relative  importance  of  light 
and  heal.  Does  a  prolonged  light  of  aeveral 
days  or  weeks,  su(  h  as  occurs  in  the  Polar 
Itcgions,  produce  in  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  in  the  fixing  of  green  matter,  as  much 
effect  as  the  light  distributed  from  twelve  to 
twelve  huure,  as  at  Uie  Equator  P  No  one 
knows.  In  this  ca^e,  ;,s  I'.i-'  tcmicratnro, 
curves  should  bo  eonsti  uctcd,  showing  the  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  action  of  light  on  the 
performance  of  osch  function;  and  as  the 
electric  light  resembles  that  of  the  sun,  we 


•  "Gpogrsphic  Botunlqnc,"  1885,  piRcs  49 
1846. 

*  See  the  slsofalc  aroamim  e<  M.  Carbonniar,  ea< 


hibited  nt  Chi.swick  in  IKr.?.  fljrarcd  In  tho  "  Floro 
des  Sorres  ft  .Tnritinn,"  vol.       HiKcell.  p.  IM. 

•  (n'miinatioii  under  different  defies. if  nmstimt 
boat,  tiy  do  C.and(dlc.  in  the  " Bil  Uoih:  lue 

riii\erselle  de  Oenrvr"  (ArchivcB  des  S<;iiiuc'&;, 
NovfuiliLr,  l.-'o,"/. 

+  If  the  curves  hnve  uot  lioeu  con.'itrncU.'d,  the 
dats  for  their  coustruclluu  are,  at  least,  dispanad 
tfaroiwhout  uor  books.  I  will  cits,  for  instanoa,  the 
nowthelascmof  Oanriif&tBLas  obaarved  Iqrlt. 
£l  VcmBrM^aMBnttoaB."18tt.B. W 
flgnrcii  there  given  an  net  favoonuds  to  uiS 
notion,  that  ths_ 
ai^  than  br  day. 
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eoold  in  our  experimental  hothoaM  lobmit 

vegetation  to  a  continued  light.* 

A  buiiiiinc;  such  as  1  proposie  would  allow 
of  light  bcini^  passed  thruugh  coloured 
glamcR  or  coloured  solutions,  and  so  prove 
the  effect  of  the  dafforent  visiblo  or  invisible 
rays  whieb  entef  into  the  composition  of  sun- 
li|^ht.  For  the  aiko  of  cxactJii-ss  iiiithitii;  is 
■upehor  to  the  decoaipositioii  of  tlif  lurain- 
OoeimyBby  a  prism,  and  the  iixin^^  the  rays 
hy  aieaiui  of  a  heUmtat  Nevertheless,  a 
indiciou  Hleetiao  of  colouring  matters,  and  a 
lopcal  mrlhod  of  ])erfonning  our  experi- 
ments, will  load  to  good  results.  1  will  givo 
M  pioo^  that  the  recent  most  careful  experi- 
ments coDOemin^  the  action  of  various  rays 
upon  the  production  of  oxygen  by  leaves,  and 
upon  the  production  of  the  grvf'n  rolouring 
matter,  have  only  continued  the  discoveries 
made  in  1 836,  without  cither  prism  or  helio- 
atat,  by  Profeeaor  Daubeny,t  from  which  it 
^appears  that  the  most  Itnninons  raya  have  the 
most  power,  next  to  thim  the  hottSlt  teys, 
and  lastly  those  calle<l  <  hemical. 

Dr.  Gardner  in  1813,  Mr.  Draper  imme- 
diately after,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Guillemin  in 
18o7,i  corroDorated  by  means  of  tho  prism 
and  the  heliostat  the  discove  ry  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  which  negatived  the  opiniona  preva- 
lent flinoe  the  tune  of  Senebier  |ad  tneiier, 
•ad  whioh  van  the  seiult  of  emnieeaa  ex- 
perimente.  It  was  dHBcult  to  believe  that 
the  most  refrangible  rays — violet  for  in- 
stance, which  acts  the  most  on  metiUiic 
bodies — as  in  photometrical  operations,  should 
be  ptecisely  thoi|^  which  have  least  effect  in 
doo(Mnposing  tho  carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants, 
and  have  the  least  elli  >  t  fivcr  the  grei  ii 
matter  in  leaves.  Notwithstanding  the  coa- 
finnation  of  all  the  ezporimente  made  by  Dr. 
JDaubeny,  when  npaeted  by  numerous  phv- 
lioieta  and  by  more  aooarate  methods,  the  ud 
opinions,  appearing  more  probable,  still  in- 
fluenced many  minds,}  till  Mr.  JuUua  Sachs, 


t  Mpanttns  which  prodaces  tho  most  por- 
aoa  Tlrid  light  is  the  msgneto-«l«ctrlo  ma- 
.  bM«d  on  the  daralopinsiu  of  ladncttoa  bjr 
nm8Beti8in.>s  disooverad  bjrtbe  llliialrioiia  Fsraday. 

The  galvanic  pile  Ik  replaced  bj  a  Btaam-enidne  of 
low  power,  whicli  wts  in  moUou  A  wheel  furnif<bcd 
wiUi  mftinipt'*  i"  Hibl.  T'niv.  dp  Oonevo,  An-bives 
BcienUf.,         V.  ill,  Tho  working  i)f  this 

macliluc  inexpeusivc ;  but  tiufurtunntclv,  the 
magnetH  arc  \ery  costly.  Thin  system  has  alrcadv 
been  applicil  to  two  lit,'htlions«?»^lhat  at  tho  .South 
Forolauil,  nud  to  that  of  tho  "Sooiitt'  rAlIinnre,"  nt 
Havre— in  cou8e<jueuc«  of  the  oxperimeota  ol  HU. 
B.  Beeqaerel  and  Treaca. 

t  Saubcnr, "  Pbilo*.  Trans.,"  1836,pait  1. 

i  Dr.  Uardu«r.»£diab.mil.]ls«,'*1844eQtt(«et 
in  Fnnch  in  "La  filbUotb.  VSw.  de  Oenire." 
February,  IHM;  I>mp«r, "  Edlnb.  PhIL  Mag.."S«p- 
tembeis  1844,  t  xtrnct  ib.,  iat4,  vol.  54;  Ouillemin. 
(C.  M.),  •  Ann.  S,-.  Nat,,"  1M7,  atr.  4,  Vol.  7, p.  Ii4. 

(  As  A  i)n).if  i,(  111,.  |ien(iatrDc«  of  the  old  opinion, 
I  will  (juotfl  «|)hrn«eof  I'nifessor  TjDflairg  in  hiH 
iD</Ht  c  lear  ,->nd  inltTcstuiH;  treati>t.'  "  u.'' 
(Loiiiiori,  Ihl'Ci,  ]>.  Ci:— "In  conHcqut-uou  of  their 
chpiiucnl  tiici>,-y,  thcso  ultra-violet  rays  are  ttt  the 
utinoHt  iuiuortance  to  tho  organic  world."  I  do  not 
haov  wbethsr  ttie  aetluMr  bad  la  flew  the 


in  »  MiiM  of  ymf  important  ezperimente 
again  efflrmed  the  truth.*   It  is  really  the 

yellow  and  omnj^c  rays  that  Lavo  the  most 
power,  and  tho  blue  and  \-iolet  rays  the  least, 
in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  chemistry ; 
oooitEazy  to  that  which  oocon  in  mineral 
eherairtiy,  at  leest  in  tiie  eaae  of  ddoride  of 
silver.  The  least  refrangihlo  rays,  such  as 
orange  and  yellow,  have  also  the  twofold  and 
contrary  property,  such  as  pertaina  alee  to 
white  ught,  and  wliioh  produoet  the  (Been 
colouring  matter  of  leavea  or  bleaehea  theat^ 
iiccordin^'  to  it.n  intensity.  It  is  these,  ,^l<o, 
which  change  the  colourini^'  m:att  r  of  flow .  ra 
when  it  has  been  dissolvi  1  iti  u:it.  r  or  .ili  o- 
hol.f  Tbooe  raya  called  clienucal,  etich  aa 
violet,  and  the  invisible  rays  beyond  riolet, 
act ording  to  recent  experinunt.s,  confirmatory 
of  those  of  ancient  authors — those  of  iSeba-stian 
Poggioli,  in  1817i  and  of  C.  M.  Guillcmin — 
have  but  one  single  well-ascertained  effecti 
that  of  fiivoiuing  the  bending  of  the  stem 
towards  the  quarter  from  which  they  come 
more  decidedly  than  do  other  rays ;  yet  that 
is  an  effect  pcrhapa  men  negative  than  pod- 
tivc,  if  the  denira  proceeds,  ae  mny  etiu  be- 
lieve, from  what  is  gomg  on  on  the  aide  least 
exposed  to  the  lipht.J 

Tho  ctfect  upon  vegetation  of  the  non- 
visiblo  calorific  rays  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  bat  little  itodied. 
According  to  the  ox]ieriment8we  have  on  this 
suLject,  they  would  iippe.tr  to  h:ivc  but  littlo 
power  over  any  of  tho  f  unctions ;  but  it  would 
bo  worth  wliilo  to  investigate  further  thd 
calorific  regions  of  the  spectrum  bv  enqplojlBK 
Dr.  I'yndall's  process— that  is,  by  means  « 
iodine  dissolved  in  hi.-ulphidi'  of  i  :irbon.  whidl 
pemiiti,  nu  trace  of  visible  light  to  pass. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  mako  all 
these  iaboratorjr  ozperinients  enahoge  soelel 
Instead  of  loolnng  into  small  cases,  or  into  a 
small  n]>paralus  Tk  IJ  in  ihu  hand,  and  in 
which  the  p!ant«i  cannot  be  well  seen,  the 
obeover  would  himself  be  insido  the  appa* 
latus,  and  could  anange  the  planto  as  d»> 
sired.  He  mi^t  observe  several  speeiee  at 
the  same  time,  plants  of  all  habits,  ilinibing 
plants,  sensitire  plants,  those  with  coloured 


of  the  chsSBlesltSys  over  the  animal  kingdom:  bat 
arcording  to  certain  p.issacfs  <if  Mr.  Siichs,  I  doubt 
if  tbcy  have  more  poni'rt.viT.niimiilH  than  tbey  have 
over  iilant» ;  hut  l*rofcusor  Tyudall  did  not  concern 
biiui>elt  with  the»e  ijae^tiouR,  he  was  oont<]Ut  to  ex- 
plain admirably  the  phyaical  nature  of  the  various 

'*^^%tae  vssesnbssof  IfeBsebsflntsppeued  laihe 

"  Butnnische  Zeitung ; "  tbev  are  collected  and  0OB« 
dcn8o<l  in  tho  remarkable  volame  called  "  Handbnch 

der  fhysiuloKietcbcu  Bot&nik,"  vol.  4,  Lcipsig,  1866, 
p.  1  to  46. 

+  Sir  John  IlcrscbcU,  "  Edinb.  Pbilos.  Jonm.," 
January,  1H4."5. 

;  Tlie  niliicr  confused  and  qne«ti.innMe  eiplsna- 
tiouK,  fKunili  d  on  the  notiuns  of  Dulrochet,  of  tho 
existence  of  a  dpoiidihiiiK  jiower  on  tlie  brightest 
b')ti<-,  ciiihh  »itli  the  fiict  tlint  the  blue,  indiffo,  and 
violet  rays,  the  least  powerful  fur  deozldisiagUSSIlSS» 
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feUagiR,  M  well  M  orffitiary  plants.   The  ex- 

pt^rimcnt  mitrht  lie  prolonafed  as  long;  as  do- 
sirable,  and,  probably,  unlooked-for  results 
mnSA  Meor  as  to  the  form  or  «oloar  of  the 
0KMI%  particuUrl^  the  loavM. 

Pennit  mo  to  recall  on  this  subject  an  ex- 
poriment  made  in  Ift')*?  1»y  rrofossor  Von 
MartiuB.*  It  will  interest  horticulturists 
BOW  tiial  plttits  ^Ul  oolourcd  foliage  arc 
liefloaiuig  more  and  more  fa&bionable.  M. 
Von  Maraus  placed  some  plants  of  Amaitm- 
ihns  trirotnr  f^>r  two  montlis  under  glasses  of 
rarious  colours.  Under  ihv  yellow  plnss  the 
varied  tints  of  tho  leaves  Wi  tc  all  jirc.s<  r\  cd. 
The  red  kIbm  rather  impeded  the  devolop- 
mcnt  of  the  leaves,  and  produced,  at  tho  baso 
of  the  limli.  yellow  insttvid  of  grefn  ;  in  tlie 
midiilc  of  the  upi>t'r  suifaco,  yellow  iudltsad 
of  reddish-brown  ;  and  Ix^low,  a  red  spot 
iTi«*j>*<l  of  purpliih>redi.  With  the  blue 
^aiMi,  wh!^  Miowed  some  green  and  yel- 
low to  'pnfs,  tlmt  whir-h  was  red  or  yellow 
in  the  leal  lutd  spread,  so  that  there  only 
xenuiilttd  a  gre<>n  border  or  edgoi  Under  the 
nnriy  fmre  violet  glasses,  the  foliage  becwnc 
almost  Tiniilormly  green.  Thus,  by  means  of 
Of'ilonrf'd  vlrits'  .s,  pn.vidi-il  lli.  y  are  not  yellow, 
hoilicullurists  may  hopo  to  obtain  at  least 
temporary  efl'eet^  M  to  fhft  oolouriiig  of  va- 
nMAted  loliafB. 

Tike  action  of  etoctriraty  on  Tegetation  is 
so  doubtful,  80  difficult  to  experiment  upon, 
that  I  doxe  hardly  mention  it;  but  it  can 
easily  be  nnderttood  how  a  building  eon- 
•tmoted  as  prnpnsed  mi(;ht  facilitate  oxperi- 
Stents  on  this  subject.  Kospectiug  the  action 
of  plants  on  the  rarrounding  air,  and  •he 
influence  of  a  certain  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere i^on  Tcgetatiun,  there  would  be 
bj  tJieae  mma*  a  large  field  open  &r  o^peti- 
menfai.  Kothing  would  be  earier  flum  to 
crcato  in  the  experiirint;.!  liotli-mse  an  at- 
mosphere chargrd  with  iiuxious  gas,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  its  action  by 
day  and  by  night.  M  atmoaphere  of  car- 
booic  add  gaa  might  alao  be  created,  Buch  as 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  coal  period. 
Then  it  might  be  seen  to  what  extent  our 
present  vegetation  would  take  an  excess  of 
carboa  from  the  air,  and  if  ata  gemml  exist- 
enoe  were  fnoooTenieQCed  by  it>  TUm  might 
bt!  asirrtaiiird  v.h;»f  tribes  of  plants  could 
bear  Xh\^  i  MinHti en,  and  what  other  families 
could  not  li.ivi  i  xisti  d,  supposing  iho  air  had 
fbnaerly  had  a  very  large  propmiUoa  of  car- 
bonic add  gas. 

Until  huitii  u!f  iirt^  can  supply  physiology 
with  such  coiivuuieut  means  of  cxperiuiont, 
it,  in  the  meantime,  advances  descriptive  bo- 
tany by  the  valnable  publioationa  it  issues. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  woAb  with  plates, 
sik  Ti  "  Horlus  Eysttt'onsis,"  *'  Ilortus 
Elthameneis,"  &c.;  also  those  of  Yentenat, 
Cda,  Badont^  ftc ;  tlw  <*8alictam"  and 

•  **  OeI«lirte  AuMies."  MOacheo,  S  I>»ev,  18S8. 


**  Pfaietiim"  of  the  IHike  of  Bedford ;  and, 

marr  rcecntlv,  the  '*  Rhodrtrlcndmns  r  f  tho 
Himalaya,"  Iby  Dr.  Hooker;  the  works  of 
Bateman,  Pescatorc,  Rcichenbaob,  OH  Or- 
oluds ;  and  many  others  I  could  name,  would 
never  have  been  published  had  there  not  been 
rich  amateurs  citht-r  to  edit  t  to  Imy  t}u  m. 

It  ia  horticulture  that  hax  given  m  the 
longest  series  of  illustrated  journals  that 
have  ever  been  published ;  ana  here  I  ntnifc 
do  justice  especially  to  the  English  hortioid' 
tunnts.  No  doubt  tho  si  ienco  of  our  time 
rcquirt's  :i  lui  irur  amount  of  analytical  de- 
tails than  is  rontainod  in  the  plates  of  the 


"  Botanical  Magazine,' '  "  Bofafiiral  hjuogbtr" 
"Andrews'  Repository,"  "  Loddiwre  Botarf- 
cal  Orvbinof,"  "  Swim i's  Britis'i  Hower  Gar- 
den," "  Paxlon's  Magazin  e  and  Flower 
Garden,"  and  other  English  j  tumals;  but 
what  a  number  of  forms  are  thus  fixed  by 
tho  engravings  in  these  books,  and  what  a 
fund  of  valuable  drn  uinents  for  cnn«:iilt'ition, 
they  afford  !  One  cannot  fail  to  admire  tho 
"  liotanic^  Magnino,*'  oommencedin  1793, 
continued  from  month  to  mont^  with  an  «Xr 
emplar>'  regularity,  and  wbicJi  is  now  at  fti 
I  ...'(SOt)i  jib-to  N  a  only  has  it  always  repre- 
senud  rare  and  nt.'W  species,  but  it  has  over 
been  conducted  on  a  simple  and  uniform  plSDt 
which  renders  it  convenieot  to  oonsolt 

The  series  of  plates  is  nniqne  from  Hbe 
very  beginning.  Each  plate  has  its  nuni>H  r, 
and  each  article  of  letter-press  refers  oulv  to 
one  plate,  bv  which  m^-ans  tho  quotations 
from  the  work  ate  rendered  brief  and  clear. 
Many  editors  have  not  undflBStood  the  advan* 
t.'\'_'i'  lit  iViis  -iinpl''  :in'ni;:('iijrnf .  They  have 
varied  xiwu-  tul<r»ei,  ilieir  etries,  their  pagings ; 
they  have  ailixed  to  their  ptatce  numbers, 
then  letterSf  then  nothing  at  all ;  the  end  of 
which  is  (and  this  ouf^bt  to  serve  aa  a  warn" 
inu'  rnr  (he  future\  that  tho  more  thov  have 
ulltrcd  kUid  tomplicated  tho  form  of  their 
j.  jumals,  the  shorter  time  they  have  lasted. 

Uow  is  it  that  these  purely  bibliom^ioal 
detaik  eaose  in  as  such  sad  reoallectiotts? 
Uf  the  men  just  mentioned,  who  have  ren- 
dered such  eminent  eorvice  to  botany  and 
horticulture,  England  ha«  lost  three  daring 
tho  vcar  186d— Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Lind- 
ley.'and  8ir  "William  jadkson  Hooker.*  I 
t^hould  ( iMiainly  fail  in  what  is  exi>ect(*d  of 
im  it  1  did  not  oxpress,  in  tho  name  of  the 
foreigners  attending  this  meeting,  our  deep 
regret  at  SUCh  serioj^s  losses.  We  know  them 
all  by  their  writings,  and  many  amongst  us 
have  known  personally  the  di-^'ingni^li  I  mrn 
1  have  mentioned.  Their  name«  foUuw  iia  at 
each  step  in  this  tho  scene  of  their  labours. 
If  wo  admire  the  boldness  of  construction 


•  Since  thr  e  lin-  '  w.-r.-  in  the  printer's  bnnd 
British  scieni'"  Ii  'm  -;i^'.!iii:c;l  n  hwi'm  loss  in  tho 

do«th  f^f  ihr  trulv  niniable  ^-nl  linimcd  Profe»8or 
W.  Ilnrvi  v.o}  UiiUUn,  fin  Well  Uinmu  bT hi*  work*  OO 
Al«.i:  nad  on  the  Uot«ny  o(  »outh  Africa.  I  csaoofc 
r*  (min  f rom  eipmSlaS CW  SSHSS  oC  tUl  (Nat  be* 
rearenient. 
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of  the  iron  domes  that  characterise  modem 
buildings,  wo  think  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
of  Chatswurth,  uml  of  the  humble  gardener 
who  becatuu  a  gn  at  architect.  If  we  visit 
the  beautiful  cstaWi^hmtnt  at  Kcw,  wo  pci! 
everywhere  around  us  |»rools  of  the  indc- 
fetigablo  activity  of  t?ir  William  Hooker. 
Lastly,  if  wc  ask  tlu'  cripin  of  the  garden  of 
tlie  Knyul  ILaUeuitural  Society  at  Kcnsing-  I 
ton,  we  are  told  that  it  is  f'nly  ri  devt  lopiiu'iil 
of  that  at  Chiswick,  where  Lindiey  stood  pre- 
eminent by  his  knowledge  and  his  energy ; 
and  of  that  S<h  i(:ty  where  botaniats  of  my 
age  found  in  tlitir  youth  such  valuable  en- 
couragement in  their  studies. 

The  names  of  Sir  William  Hooker  and  of 
Dr.  Idndley,  thanks  to  their  special  works, 
will  ever  remain  distingui^cd  in  science. 
These  two  botanists  have,  moreover,  been 
dirrttor.s  of  horiiciitunil  j  iiinals,  and  of 
axesA  horticultural  cstabliBiimeutH,  and  nince 
VU&t  influmce  has  been  so  fullv  :ukuow- 
ledged  by  pr.n  ti  il  men,  I  shall  Imvo  little 
trouble  iti  sliowiii^'  lliat  stiiencc  is  as  useful  to 
borticidt\iri,sts  a^  hortii  uituvi'  is  ti>  botanista, 
•nd  thii  will  tonu  the  second  part  of  my  dis- 
oourw. 

SrroMiT.T. — The  Ativwtage  of  BoT-VNY 
TO  HoKTK  I  i  TUKK. — 'I'hi'  5>rineiples  of  vege- 
table physioli'^jy  un  wluu  hm  iit  ulturisls  and 
agxicillturists  usually  study  in  books  on  bo- 
taoT'  They  do  not  always  lind  direct  answers 
to  th>  ir  (lu  stions;  but  they  cfln  draw  from 
them  eeiuui  rules,  certain  ways  of  experi- 
mentalising ainl  rLaf-iiiiiiiL',  which  save  them 
from  faUios  int^mnny  errors.  Should  some 
ridicalolu  Viea  be  promulgntod  liy  KHOie  igno- 
ramus or  rharlatan,  it  i.s  by  :in  npjKixl  to  the 
general  nilus  of  phy-inl  ii:y  that  a  practical 
m.m  iiitiy  at  inico  ri  jci  t  (iiuin,  or  at  least  hold 
them  in  disuuat.  Un  the  contrary,  innova- 
tions, if  in  harmony  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciettce,  may  bo,  and  1  will  even 
say,  ought  to  be  readily  accepted. 

Do  not  111  na  put  too  niui  h  t'aitli  in  the 
hicky  results  of  cxperimenta  made  absolutely' 
hy  dnace.  It  is  wiUi  some  of  these  expen- 
xaents  as  with  dreams  and  proscntiments~-if 
they  come  true  once  in  a  thousand  times  they 
are  t.^lkod  almut,  oth<  r«iM'  thf  v  are  passed 
over  tuid  furgutUiu.  ik'oides,  it  must  be  said, 
men  nearly  alvrays  are  guided  hy  tlieories; 
but  the  theories  of  the  ignorant  are  often 
abaurd  and  without  foundation,  whikt  those 
of  educated  men  are  based  on  pfobaMlitiiiB, 
or  on  an  accumulation  of  facts. 

Conjointly  with  physiology',  botanical  geo- 
graphy shows  the  distribution  of  plante  all 
over  the  globe,  their  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ment-^, their  migrationH.  and  already  rai'iLV*  a 
portion  of  the  veil  whieh  covers  the  obscurity 
of  their  origin.  ..ill  this  ought  to  offer  a  real 
interest  to  horticulturists.  Wo  are  brsj^nning 
to  have  the  power  of  expressing  m  tiguit-j 
the  ijttVc  t  of  each  climate  upon  v,  l  ;  i:;m:i  ; 
coDsequentlj  the  |>ossibility  of  a  giveu  species 


enduring  the  mean  or  extreme  climatal  con- 
ditions of  that  country  to  wliidi  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  it.   Already  we  can  show,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  analogy  between  the 
vf<;e'ation   and  (Itmate   of  certain  To;;iuns 
widely  scpiinited  thu  one  fn>m  the  other,  aud 
point  out  ill  which  cases  now  attempts  at  cul- 
tivation should  be  tried  or  where  they  should 
be  discouraged.    A  celebrated  geologist  was 
aMe  lo  say  beforehand,  There  is  noW  in  such 
u  part  of  2s ew  Holland;  and  gold  Wiis  found 
there.   Wo  can  only  say^  the  Olive  tree  and 
the  Cork  Oak  will  succeed  in  Australia ;  the 
eastern  and  temperate  region  of  the  United 
States  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  (  hiucae 
plants,  more  particularly  to  that  of  Tea ;  and 
we  can  assert  that  that  part  of  America 
eluded  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Oregon 
territory  will,  one  day,  supply  wines  as  varied 
and  as  excellent  as  those  Kui'tpean  ones  |lin>> 
duced  between  Portugal  aud  the  Rhine. 

It  it  a  singular  fact  that  the  two  principal 
beverages  of  the  civilised  world,  wine  and 
tea,  which  pfoducc  t«imilar  stimtilating  effects, 
but  %\  hi<  h  to  a  certain  extent  are  the  sub- 
stitutes one  for  tho  other  in  different  countries^ 
present  also  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  them 
tlio  most  marked  resemblances  and  diiiereucce. 
The  Tine  and  the  Tca-pl.int  succeed  on  stony, 
bamm  hill  sides,  of  which  they  sometimes 
increaao  the  value  a  hundredfold.  According 
to  the  exposure,  tlic  soil,  the  cultivation  and 
manner  of  preparing  tho  produce,  wine  and 
tea  are  obtained  of  unquestionable  exceUcnco  ; 
whilst  thr  iiri<;iiT>uui  ing  crops,  but  .-hurt 
distiince  otl,  may  be  more  or  less  ordinary*  in 
quality.  Tho  two  shrubs  require  a  temperate 
climate,  but  the  Vine  needs  heat  and  no  rain 
during  Hiunmer,  whilst  tho  Tea-plant  requiixtj 
rain  and  but  little  summer  heat ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  these  two  species  are  almoet 
geographically  inoompatible.  Tino-growiiig 
couDtnes  will  iwfer  prcdnoo  tea,  wd  vice 

hut,  you  will  B.'iy,  tli> examples  brlong 
rather  lo  agriculture,  and  concern  neither 
botisiy  nor  garJyns.  I  maintain  the  contrary. 
It  is  science,  in  tlie  present  day,  wlu!  b  points 
out  what  plants  to  cultivate,  and  into  what 
countries  to  intro«lu(  c  tl:i  iu.     llnrui  ultore 
make^  tin'  trial  with  inliuite  pains.    If  sue* 
ce^sful,  tho  young  plants  aro  submitted  to 
less  careful  treatment  of  agriculture.  TJrforo 
the  happy  introduction  of  Cinchonas  into 
Briti-h  and  Dutch  India  could  be  eflectcd, 
botauisU  were  required  Uj  collect,  distinguish, 
and  carefully  describe  tho  various  species  of 
American  Cinchonas ;  horticulturists  were 
^  then  called  on  to  make  cuttings,  gather  the 
;  seeds,  raLs"  th    youn::;  plants,  transport  and 
[  cstabliiih  them  in  auoluer  part  of  the  world ; 
'  and  so  at  last  they  wore  parsed  over  to  the 
i  care  of  tho  agriculturist.    The  ColTrc  pl.int 
did  not  spread  gradually  from  AnLia  to  India, 
from  India  to  Java  ;  nor  wa.v  it  tlie  AmeriLaii 
oobnists  vlto  bou^fht  it  from  its  oqginal 
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country  to  thoh  fa:endas  or  haciendat.  The 
ffhrab  wa«  first  described  hy  botaniet^,  and 
Wn  afterwards  introdut  cd  by  the  Dutch  into 
*  gBiden  at  Bataria;  from  thence  it  waa 
tutffw  to  the  Botmleal  Ctazdni  at  Anuterdam, 
from  whence  a  8]>ecimen  was  sent  to  the  king 
of  France  in  1714.  De  Clieu.  a  naval  officer, 
transplanted  it  from  the  garden  at  Paris  to 
the  fVeaoh  oolonieB  in  America.  A  multi- 
tnde  of  sndi  inatanoea  might  he  named.  In 
the  pro>i  nt  day  sciencn  has  prngrosaod,  prac- 
tical men  avail  thomsolvrs  of  it.  ij^nvfTOnicnts 
and  nations  have  nljandnncd  th'isr"  7ni>1;iki  a 
ideas  in  aoooidanoe  with  which  it  was  sup- 
pocfld  that  a  cuItiTation  adTantaveoos  to  one 
country*  was  injurious  to  others.  Hence  m  o 
may  hope  to  see,  before  long,  u<oful  species 
planted  in  all  regions  whore  they  can  thrive, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  mankind  in  general . 

One  of  the  mott  evident  offlscts  of  adence 
has  been  to  cre.itc  in  the  horticultural  ]Miblic 
a  taitc  for  varied  aud  rare  forms.  Fonncrly 
in  gardens  there  were  only  to  he  found  cer- 
tain kiada  of  plants  which  drteXhack  to  the 
time  of  tile  Oraaadee,  or  even  of  the  Itomana. 
TIm  discovery  of  the  New  "World  did  not 
produce  a  change  in  ])ropoition  to  its  im- 
portance :  perhaps  because  horticulturists  did 
not  tcavd  enough,  or  acquaint  themaelTea 
with  those  eoimtriea  whose  apedee  wen  most 
Ruilablc  for  cultivation  in  Europe.  Botanists, 
fortunately,  were  more  amVitious.   Their  col- 
lectors wore  numerous  and  darinj^.  They  en- 
riched their  herbaria  with  an  infinitude  of 
new  finma,  and  puhlished  works  upon  exotic 
plants,  snch  as  those  of  ITemandez,  Tluni- 
phius,  Sloaiie,  &c.    The  immense  variety  in 
the  fonn-s  of  plants  was  thenceforth  recog- 
nised, and  in  point  of  taste  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  the  primftiTB  flowers  was  aUe  to 
vie  with  thn  trauJincss  of  th'j  doi'ft^o  onea. 
Then  ceased  the  rcicm  of  Tulips  and  Pioonios 
in  flower  ganlena.    Curiosity,  that  great  in- 
centive to  all  science,  having  penetrated  hor- 
tieidtore,  the  ehanii^  in  gardanaheeame  rapid. 
Instead  of  a  few  hundred  species  such  were 
cultivated  at  the  comm(<n<'Pment  of  tlu'  Ijist 
century,  there  are  now  '20,000  or  30,000  to  bo 
found  in  most  of  the  present  catalogues.  The 
•ini;;te  flnoJly  of  Orchids  has  probably  more 
different  represent  tit  i\e«  in  our  hothmscs  th:in 
was  the  case  wifh  all  the  families  of  plants 
put  topother  a  hundn'd  years  af^.  Fashion, 
united  to  the  present  curiosity  of  amateurs, 
causes,  ftom  tfme  to  time,  old  plants  to  he 
•handon  -il  for  new  ones ;  and  thus  the  entire 
vagetahle  kingdom  will  ultimately  pass  under 
the  observation  of  ci\*ilised  man. 

What  would  horticulturists  do,  amidst  this 
invasion  of  thousands  of  species,  had  not 
bof^iiists  i1o\'i=f  '1  I'itnvenieiit  plana  of  classifi- 
cation and  notu'  riolatuie  ?  The  families, 
genera,  and  specieH,  have  rll  been  arranged  in 
books,  just  as  the  districts,  streets,  and  num- 
bers of  the  houses  are  in  our  great  capitals — 
mtii  tiiis  supsriority  of  method,  that  the  fima 


of  the  objects  indicates  their  place  -  as  if,  in 
lookinj;  ut  a  hou«o  in  a  town,  one  could  dis- 
cover, at  a  glance,  to  what  street  and  to  what 
quarter  it  belonged.  The  plan  of  giving  a 
smgle  name  to  each  apeeiea  beeidea  ita  graerie 
name,  together  •with  the  prohibition  of  chang- 
ing names  without  due  reiison,  luid  of  giving 
the  same  appellation  to  two  differont  species, 
or  to  two  genera,  fiu*  excels  our  phm  of  dia* 
t  i  n  guishing  individoals.  How  mneh  it  woold 
-simplify  our  interrourse  with  mm.  luid  facili- 
tate our  incjuiries,  if,  in  the  whole  world,  the 
merabora  of  one  family  only  bore  the  same 
name,  and  if  each  individual  had  but  one 
christian  name,  diflbring  ttam  those  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  Such  is,  never- 
theless, the  admirable  plan  of  nomenelaturo 
that  science  has  provided  for  horticulturists, 
and  which  they  cannot  too  much  appreciate 
and  respect.* 
Thirdly. — Tnn  Benrficiai,  Efffcts  op 

THE  ASSOCIAIION   OK    BoTAXY  mTH  IIoUTI- 

CT'i.TiHK. — The  pursuit  of  horticulture  de- 
mands books  and  herbaria,  as  that  of  scien- 
tific botany  requires  edUivBted  Kving  niants. 

Thence  the  necea-'ity,  which  is  more  and  more 
recognised,  of  bringing  together  the  materials 
for  comparison  in  the  same  town,  the  same 
establishment,  and  even  under  the  same 
administration,  organised  so  as  to  fteilitate 
the  use  of  them.  How  many  institutions  in 
Europe,  cither  private  or  public,  would  be 
benefited  by  this  ariTingement  I  How  many 
towns  and  countries  are  now  defioient — some 
in  libraries,  some  in  herbaria,  some  in  reepeet 
to  horticulture!  I'mfcssionaWncn  proffer  their 
complaint;  let  u<  hope  that  public  opinion 
may  end  liy  lihi'  ning  to  theiu.t 

The  bringing  together  the  means  of  Studjt 
I  have  said,  is  desirable.  Not  leas  so  U  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  impr(>ssions.  both  of 
botanists  and  horticulturists.  Each  of  theso 
elass<\s  must  dearly  have  distinct  character- 
istics ;  but  the  one  should  be  influenced  by 
the  other.  By  theie  means,  some  too-retiring 
diqMsitioaa  may  be  hrought  out,  and  certain 


*  Two  nan  aa»I  ouide  a  nquem  to  the  F«d^-ra- 
tlOB  das  8oel«Hs  raioitienttm  Beiges,  which 
appean  to  have  liccn  favoanibly  teoolvad,  and  It 

mkjr  not  bo  uspIchk  to  repent  It  nen.  Zt  rnnststed 
in  I>c{r(7ln(;  the  hnrtrniltorists  whoobtsltt  aewvaiie- 
tii>s  ni3t  to        them  botAitical  names  with  a  Latin 

ilp'iij.'uation,  hut  merely  nrliitrary  names  of  qait«  a 
ililTercut  uatiirc.  in  oriler  to  nv..icl  cimfuston  and 
U»(  li  researches  iu  books.  For  oxauipK'.  if  tliry 
Cftlleil  II  Ciilre  il  irifi  St'tmstojKil.  or  Tri<iiii|ihe  <1<< 
Oaud,  every  onti  u ouhl  iinderKtAnd  It  nieaut  a  «ar Jbu 
variety ;  but  if  thoy  niuuej  it  Lindlcyi.  or  inirnbilis, 
the  stndent  woald  t.ike  it  to  bo  a  botanical  s|i«ciRR, 
•nd  would  Mflich  for  it  ia  aelaotiflo  works,  or  in 
the  Floras  of  Chill;  and  hetaalits,  happeoiiifr  per- 
haps to  mistake  it,  vooU  add  It  to  tho  end  of  tha 
(Tpnus  in  their  book.s  ass  sp«ot«Bln)i>er(ectly  known. 
Thi'  iiKire  hnrtiealtaral  nnmos^Uferfrum  Latin  ones, 
t)n  Im  tti  r  it  is,  unless  thoy  can  be  appended  to  tha 
scientillc  noinencUture :  ss  when  we  ssy  Hrassica 
campe-iri-4  .iteifora,  instead  of,  >i}i<irtlv.  f  'll/i.. 

+  The  Hdtunicftl  finrden«  at  Kew  jitTtird  n  tine  cx- 
nrapk>  of  what  shmiM  lie  duue.  i  iiht  r  on  a  lan,'e  or 
a  mure  modest  bcale,  in  many  towns  where  the 

maaasol  stadjrass:  " 
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(lonnant  powers  developtxl .  Hortlrulture,  for 
iiutanco,  *  commercial  tuiidcncy  which 
IBM  be  carried  too  far.  Charlatanism  may 
■IkM  in  amoDgat  flowen.  Botany,  on  the 
oontAlT,  la  a  Mrienoo,  and  consequently  rests 
on  the  investigntiiin  nf  pure  and  simple  truth. 
A  horticulturist  who  alluw's  himse  lf  to  bo  in- 
llticnrcd  by  a  scientific  spirit,  netessaril y  frees 
himself  from  ovcr-selfisn  tendencies,  fiatu- 
nl  hhtory,  on  its  side,  by  wion  of  the  per- 
frction  uf  its  methotl,  its  nompnclature,  and 
ita  minuta  observations,  haa  sonimhini?  tech- 
nical and  dry  about  it,  which  contrasts  with 
the  gnuadear  of  nature  and  the  scntimtnt  of 
■li.  It  is  for  horticulture,  combining  as  it 
does  thr  plaiinin;T  and  lln'  dccunitiinis  of  gar- 
dens, to  devulopo  tliw  a-sthctic  faculties  of  the 
savant,  as  of  the  world  in  ffLncnil.  A  lovely 
flower,  bMntiAil  ttMa»  a  splendid  doral  ex- 
lifldtloD,  oietlo  a  sort  of  admiration  and  oven 
enthunagm,  RimUar  to  tiia  oiEMrta  indneed by 
music  or  painting. 

The  powers  of  the  Gorman  c<)mpo*?r3  of 
modam  dayii  and  those  of  the  Italian  painters 
of  tlM  iMrtieeBlh  oentury,  are  justly  extolled  ; 
but  may  it  not  alao  ba  laid  that  m  point  of 


art  they  are  eqaalled,  in  their  wa^-,  hy  the 
beautiful  parks  of  old  £n|rland  P  Thu  I'ocling 
of  harmony  in  form  and  rolour,  is  it  not  uls  i 
studied  in  them  ?  The  effect  of  contrast,  is 
it  not  sldlfully  managed  ?  The  gradu^  tna^ 
sition  from  architectural  to  natural  l>i<autic.<i. 
is  it  not  treated  in  an  admimblc  manner  ? 
Yea ;  decidedly  thr  Km^li^h  landscajx-  gar- 
deners are  poets ;  they  ^vo  drawn  from  the 
same  source  of  inspiration  ai  iba  most  na- 
tional writers  of  their  country*,  atiJ  that 
source  is  the  appreciation,  so  imivirsal  in 
England,  of  tho  beavitifviJ,  in  an  aspect  of 
nature  which  ia  elegant  and  at tructive,  though 
Homewhat  aovon. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  for  the  development  of 
our  talents,  as  well  as  for  our  actual  bcuulit, 
Art  and  Science  keep  pace  together.  Let  ua 
/ejoico  over  their  union,  rendered  conspicuous 
to-day  by  this  coogress  of  botanists,  held  in 
connection  with  a  great  floral  exhibition  ;  and 
after  these  general  obsen'ations  —  {>trhai>8 
ratht-r  too  protract<;d — let  ils  enter  ujmn  tho 
consideration  of  those  more  truly  sciontifio 
subjects,  in  which  many  amonpyou  an  no 
douit  diapoaod  to  take  part. 


CALENDAB  OF  OPERATIONS. 


OBcniD-HOVSB. 

ShadB,  water,  and  a  very  humid  atmosphere 

during  this  their  pfTio<I  of  active  <^o\\-th,  are 

eatiential  i  tho  M^can  species  should,  how- 
aver^  Itava  tbe  aooier  and  of  tliolMniMi. 

fiUEENHOrSE. 

Muud  Grtenkome. — Must  of  the  common 
hardwoodcd  plants  should  either  be  removed 
to  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  or  to  pits ; 
this  will  make  room  for  Balsams,  Fuchsias, 
Neriums,  Crasstdas,  litc,  which,  ^iWth  Qera- 
jxiuma,  will  make  the  house  gay  for  aconaider- 
aUa  tfane.  CauuHiaa  should  be  watched,  and, 
aa  the  growth  gets  mattitad,  more  air  must  be 
admitted,  accompanied  wilSi  a  larger  share  of 
light;  this  will  induce  tho  formation  of  bloom- 
buds.  If  in  a  houw*.  however,  with  a  south 
aspect,  shading  must  be  reeortcd  to  during 
bn^htaonahine.  Syringe  aaninal.  Cmtrarias. 
— ftsnJBcient  seed  has  lieen  BBTod,  out  down 
all  tlirit  havp  not  been  already  so  treated,  and 
stand  them  in  a  cool  nortli  asiH>ct.  A  little 
Tcry  fine  sofl  dundd  be  placed  round  the  old 
stoo]«  to  enooniagetheyoiiiig  ■hoots  that  break 
from  the  bottom  to  root,  wre  seed  for  winter 
blooming.  Eettfli  and  Epacn'sts.  —  Slany 
kinda  may  now  be  transferr»l  to  pits  and 
where 


they  will  thrive  better,  during 
the  amnmer  montha  shading  them  from  the 
hot  atm ;  any  done  blooming  should  be  cut  back 
alightly,  to  insure  u  bushy  balit  ;ind  kept  in 
a  shad^  placo  till  they  coinmtuce  to  grow. 
Removing  the  young  and  early-bloomingstock 
to  temaa  will         plants  in  the  Hfltth~ 


house  to  stand  thin,  which  will  bo  much  to 
their  advantage.   Shading  and  watering  as 

before. 

COKSEHVATOBY  AKD  BHOW-NOCBE. 

The  conservatory  should  now  be  kept  thin 
of  extra  plants,  to  allow  of  the  free  growth  of 
the  proper  inmates,  which  will  require  air 
plentifully.  Wat<  r  in^iide  borders  freely.  The 
regtilation  of  climbers  should  take  pUoe 
occasionally,  aUowing  them,  howerer,  to  grow 
in  natural  form  as  murh  as  possible.  A  north 
house  is  at  this  season  the  best  structure  for 
■howiag  plants  in  bikwm. 

MBcnro. 

F«M».— When  the  early  Grapes  are  cut, 
apply  the  syringe,  especially  if  red  spider  is 
abuadaut ;  and  give  the  same  attention  to  pre- 
serving the  foliage,  preceding  the  ripening  of 
the  crop.  Stop  and  tie-in  the  l:it<'  \  ines,  and 
proceed  with  thinning  as  befiire  advised;  in- 
side liordcrs  will  recjuire  Wiit(!r  oftener. 
Peaeht*. — Suspend  a  netting  underneath  tho 
Peaches,  &c.,  to  catch  the  fruit,  should  any 
fall  between  tho  periods  of  gathering.  It  19 
better  to  look  them  over  ft^ucntly,  as  they 
should  not  be  albjwed  to  hang  on  the  tree  tiU 
they  get  .to  riiic.  i'(/wt.— Shade  slightlyinTaiT 
bright  weather  ;  water,  and  often,  now  they 
aro  swelling  oflT,  diminishing  it  as  tho  fVuft 
approaches  ripeness.  Give  air  liberaUy,  and 
syringe  onco  or  twice  daily,  according  to  tho 
state  of  the  weather,  liepot  aucceasion  p1««^f, 
ant  aUow  more  room  for  them,  aa  they  will 
nffwgxowftat.  JfMoM.— JBarthopsiiooaaMdnal 
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evopi^  and  tiai&  and  itop,  M  tile  TioM  advanoe ; 
f^re  le«  wnterto  Hie  flrtlonfwa  tikeftviC 

pots  rip*'.  Shiidin;;  with  some  kinds  of  class  is 
abaolnli'ly  noc('iis.iry.  or  t:u>  pkuits  will  suttcr. 
Bow  tor  the  iuitumii  cioim.  Ckild  fnune*,  now 
«lliplied  oi  their  winter  slock,  nay  b^amwoM 
tmf  tmd  in  gro^'ing  Balaaniiii  and  oUier 
annuals,  Fuchsias,  &o.,orIatB«lopa<lfCueilBi- 
bers  and  Melons. 

KITCUKN  OABDRN. 

Sow  the  TtrioQS  vegetablM  reqaind  for 
tnooeAdon ;  and  attead  to  the  raqmntnents  of 

thoao  progjefisin  lt.  Wa  t<  r  C mliflover,  S  |)iii:ic}i, 


large  tat  the  fnrpoae  of  exhiMtien,  a  Ina 
nMaber  wOl be  Miflld«nt  TheyahmiM  not 

he  disbudded  to  their  fulh'st  cxtt-ut  on  tho  drat 
timo  of  t^  Ding  over  th«ria,  as  same  uf  the  buda 
may  fail .  Keep  down greon  fly  by  brushing  the 
points  of  the  thooti  with  w«ak  tobaooo  watw 
and  pure  water  altaniately  to  deanw  them. 
As  thf!  hlooiiiin*;  shoot?  jijixnv  very  fa^st  it  is 
neceSBtiiy  to  i>;o  (A'er  the  piauu  Jaily  to  se©  thaX 
the  bast  thut  supports  thorn  to  tne  sticks  iB 
loose,  and  to  give  them  fresh  tiea.  UtaMiat.— 
Tho  grottnd  having  been  prepared  aadnectsd^ 
these  should  be  planted  out  about  "i  fet  t  ap.irt ; 


Lettuce,  &c.,  ir«iciy  in  dry  weather,  to  proaioto  |  5  feet  6  inches  will  not  be  too  much  £rom  rqw 
•ncculcncy.  Du  not  cut  A^raguj-bcds  too  to  row,  for  the  strong-growing  kinds.  Use 
mnoh  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Piaatj  good  rich  aoiltniMd  wUh  a  little  leaf  aioaid 
oat  early  Celery  in  fioh  ttaaehea,  aad  water  |  totorn  them  oni  in,  tfak  will  giTeihem  a  good 
well ;  >  arth  ap  Potatooi^  and  tUa  oat  other  stivrt  Secure  the  (ilau's  in  stikcs  wh«u  phnted 


out.  Dahlias  sutfer  moic  tVom  the  first  rough 
weather  after  planting  oul  than  wiun  tboj 
becooM  a  (little  hMnteaedi  theie£ote, 


root  crops.  » 
HAM>T  rRurr. 
Nail  in  the  yomag  shoots  when  anflfeitwitly 
advanoed ;  and  follow  up  the  war  agaiart  tlie  shonld  be  taken  to  protect  them  as  aneli  ma 

green  andlilaik  fly  ;  diliUil  tobucc  o-watoria  possible.  Neither  aluLri  nor  snails  will  bo  very 
the  best  rcinuily,  it  clean  wuter  fail.  >  plentiful  after  so  luucii  dry  weathor,  but  they 

FLOWsn  GAUURx  AXii  sHBViiKSBY.  |  should  bo  looked  after  noar  hedgee  on  dau^ 
Neatneaa  is  the  (preat  point  to  bo  attonded  I  """'"gt  GomiDence  trappjag  earwigs  aa 
tOf  now  that  tiie  principal  planting  out  totlSbe  \  soon  as  the  pbhtoare  tttrned  out  ;  if  ndld  and 
season  is  finishod.  Keep  the  grass  iif  th.  l.uvn  dry,  water  overhead  every  evening.  HoUy- 
and  the  gravel  walks  in  tho  best  trim  by  ollt>n  hockn. — Secure  those  with  sti-ong  stakes  driven 
mon-ing  and  sweeping  tho  former,  and  well ,  a  considerubledi  ^tan  .- into  tho  ground,  mulch 
Tolling  the  latter,  whksh  ahoold  be  finsh  soro  j  them  with  partly  rotten  maaaie^  and  keep 
faced  if  necessary.  Attmd  to  watering  the  |  fliem  well  watered.  Side  shoots  should  be 
newly  planted  stuff  in  dry  weather,  and  make  f nlc  n  fnr  cnittin-rs  when  roadr,  as  tho  HoUy- 
up  failures  from  the  roaervc.  A  few  annuals  hock  strikes  fret'ly  at  any  d^jiuiou  with  proper 
should  now  bo  sown  for  an  October  bloom.  |  management.  A  large  stock  can  only  bo  pro- 
Look  to  trellis-phuits,  and  tie  or  otherwise  i  cured  by  commencing  earifr,  and  contintiiag 
seeore  them  from  blowing  abont ;  tall-grow- 1  to  propagate  throughont  die  season.  Jfca>iV»» 
ing  herbaceous  plants  will  !ikc';vi-f  r  quire  — ('oiiliiuic  lo  put  iu  Liittir.2;j;  largely :  many 
stakes.  .KMfsarenow  showiug  ihtoii' blo&sijiiis,  |  plnnt.s  iii^  off  in  July,  if  tin  weathor  is  un- 
which  will  bo  much  improved  by  liquid  manur-  favoural>le  ;  i(  a  youu:;  stoi  k  is  provided,  this 
ing;  mulching,  too,  in  dry  ssssons  is  very  i  loss  will  not  be  felt.  Sulphur  the  plants  if 
benefieiaL  If  the  preservation  of  the  early  \  mildewa^ald  appear:  saTeseedfrom  the  bask 
flower-;  is  di'-sinble,  the  Ro.so  maggot  must  be  I  kinds,  thfle  with  »mo  jth  stout  petals  and  woU- 

dofincd  colours.  l'giarii<-ti,int>i$. — .)uu>  irf  the 
best  month  to  jud^'c  of  the  (pmliiy  oi  Pelar- 
(^oniumsgeoerally,  but  a  £ov  kinds  arc  best  in 
May.  T^ere  u  little  to  do  this  month,  farther 
than  to  prolongthe  bloom  by  careful  shading, 
watcrinjr,  and  keeping  the  bcis  out  of  the 
li  iuoe.  Seedlings  will  be  blooming  towarda 
tho  end  of  the  month,  and  should  be  carefully 
watdied,  notiebflr  their  defects,  to  proventtiie 
trouble  of  sTo-^Nnn^  ton  mnny  kinds  the  second 
year.  It  is  neecisary  to  ;;row-  them  two 
seas^ir.f)  to  finally  luji'crtain  the  irni)rovenient 
on  existing  .vaneiias.    Fancy  varieties  should 


cloitly  loukud  after ;  the  green  fly,  too,  should 
be  kept  down,  and  where  mildew  shows  its'  lf, 
first  syringe  with  tobaoco^water  for  groen  il^, 
and  IIiMi  dnst  with  solphnr  TiTam;  a  tin 

£)pp<>r-hox  is  a  (heap  and  effirient  Justfr. 
oacK  in  pots  wUl  require  attention  in  water- 
ing ;  the  syringe  is  best  if  clear  rain  water  is 
at  hand,  and  the  bkwsMiB  not  too  much  ex- 
panded^ 

AurieulM. — There  will  be  but  verj-  little  to 
do  thin  month  beyond  keeping  the  plants 
clean,  both  of  green  fLj  and  decayed  foliage. 

The  planto  dioold  not  be  orowded  where  they  ■  be  propagated  this  month.   These  should  be 


stand  on  a  north  hordor,  or  he  allowed  to  have 
Vni  much  wet.  ('Arnntioni  and  FicotteJ. — A 
very  impi-rtant  operation  to  tho  exhibitor — 
vix.',  disbttddius;,  will  have  to  be  attended  to 
fhte  tteoith.  Go  over  the  whole  stock  once 
a-wock.rcmoviTiL'  «M''h  sidebiids  a-sarc  forward 
enough,  and  win  ii  it  is  iioeesjiary  to  displace. 
Two,  with  tli(  I  i  ni  I    liii  [,  are  a  full numbef  for 


stnu  k  in  a  cold  frame.  If  allowed  to  flower 
long  before  cutting  down  they  ,'tre  not  so  ea.sily 
struck.  Ptnh^. — Water  freely  if  the  weather 
should  be  dry.  Conmiarue  propagating  to- 
wards the  end  nf  the  munth.  Fmhs  strike 
very  freely  under  small  glasses,  on  a  raised 
hotbed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat  is 
not  strong.    VuUps. — 'I'ake  the  eanvaai  " 


any  plant  to  carry,   if  blooms  axe  required  \  allow  thm  to  have  all  the  weather. 
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BOHEMIAN  BLACK  BIGARRBAU- 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATIOX. 

The  illustration  we  this  montJi  present  to  our  readers  is  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Diz  has  fiiitiiliilty  reprewated  one  ct  the  laxj^est  and  finest  of  our  Black  Heart 
daas  of  Cherries.    It  is  a  Tariety  that  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 

bridgeworth,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  Radowesnitzer,  a  name  the-  ron-  .ct 
pronunciation  of  which  must  in  no  small  degree  prove  a  stumblingbluck  to 
English  gardenm ;  and  we  have  tlMrafbre  rendered  it  into  English  hy  caUiag 

it  Bohemian  Black  Bigarreau,  in  allusion  to  the  country  whence  it  is  said  to 
have  its  orii^in.  Whether  we  regard  this  variety  as  to  its  ^ize,  flarour,  or 
earliiiCiw,  it  is  equally  valuable.  It  ripens  early  in  July,  and  is  of  the  largest 
size,  of  a  rouudish  heart-.siia{)c,  very  even  and  regular  in  its  outline;  wctn 
shining,  and  jet  bla^^k  The  characterLstically  short  stalk  is  verv  stout,  and 
dark  green.  Fle«h  quite  black,  iirm,  but  not  so  tirm  and  crackling  as  Bigar* 
rcaux  generally  are,  but  juicy,  richly  flavoured,  and  delicious. 
We  would  reoommend  this  to  be  grown  in  every  ooUoetion. 


BIGNONIA  CAPREOLATA. 

Wftat  a  glorious  elimbcr  this  Bli^nonia  i<?  where  plenty  of  head  room  Is 
allowed ;  it  forms  a  most  gorgeous  object  when  in  bloom.  A  plant  in  the  con- 
servatory at  this  place,  and  reaching  the  top  of  the  house  (about  20  feet),  was 
tUs  season  one  mass  (Abloom  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  It  is  planted  out  per- 
manently in  one  corner,  contiguous  to  the  hot-wat^T  pipes,  and  in  this  position 
it  luxuriates  amazingly.  It  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  attention^  After 
blooming  there  shoidd  be  a  partial  thinning  out  of  the  weak  and  unsightly 
growths ;  we  never  tlu  It,  but  allow  the  slioot,s  to  hatig  gracefully  down.  An 
oceaHtonal  liberal  watering  oud  a  good  syringing  is  the  only  treatment  which 
it  receives. 

Win^kam  Fork,  Jobw  EouiraTOxr. 

STATE  OF  THE  FBITIT  OKOFS  IN  NORTH  NOTTS 

IN  JUNE,  1866. 

ICxT  has  been  the  most  disastrous  month  to  the  fruit  crops  that  I  ever  re- 
member hero.  With  the  exception  of  Apricots,  temporarily  eovcred  here  with 
glass  lights,  all  wall  fruit  was  much  injured  by  the  frost  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  April.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  frosty  mornings  again  diunaged 
the  blossoms  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  especially  snuiU  bush  fruit  where  not  protected, 
and  the  crops  are  very  thinly  net.  In  orchards,  where  the  fruit  trees  are  large, 
the  foliage  protected  the  blossoms  more  from  the  dry  east  winds  and  frost,  and 
better  erops  may  be  found ;  bat  they  are  everywhere  partial,  especially  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Chcnries.  Small  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Oooseberries,  and 
Baspberrics,  are  abundant,  and  where  Strawberries  were  well  watered  in  the 
dry  weather  last  summer,  they  promise  to  produce  abundantly  tius  ^ear,  the 
rata  just  eoming  in  time  to  swell  them  off.  The  show  of  blossoms  this  spring 
in  gardens  and  orchards  was  finer  than  ustial,  owing  to  the  warm  autumn  of 
last  year  ripening  the  wood  so  \vo\l :  but  now  the  efferts  of  the  ungeuial  May 
are  apparent  everywhere,  except  where  the  trees  were  well  sheltered. 

All  gardeners  'who  had  stiff  soib  to  manage  found  it  impossible  to  get  seeds 
to  vegetate  this  May,  for  such  soils  were  saturated  before  the  dry  weather  set 
VOL.  y.  H 
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in,  and  they  aftcrwitfdf  got  baited  M  hard  as  brick.  Broccoli,  Turnips,  nod 
other  small  seeds  were  sown  three  times  here  in  May  in  the  usual  quarCen ; 

but  none  of  tlie  seed  vegetated  thickly  enough  to  furnish  a  crop,  and  I  had  to 
depend  on^unie  sown  on  a  warm  border  and  daily  watered.  Tender  Tegetables, 
Btteh  as  early  Potatoes,  AsparaguR,  and  Kidney  Beans,  were  ent  down  three 
times  in  the  month,  for  even  on  the  30th  1^  of  frost  was  Iiegisteied,  and  die 
Fern  in  the  park  was  quite  blackened  in  low  situations. 

This  May  will  have  given  many  a  check  to  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
bedding-out  too  early,  for  they  will  see  that  nothing  is  i^ed  hy  too  early 
plnntinf:^.  Tn  fact,  the  time  will  come  whrn  no  sunnner-bcddin}::  jdants  be 
put  out  before  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Jime  by  all  ^jardeners  who  can  find 
sufficient  room  to  harden  their  stock  off  in  sunken  pits  or  sheltered  places, 
and  when  they  plant-out  the  beds  will  be  so  {\imish( d  that  due  effect  wilt  be 
g^ven  to  flower  gardens  at  once,  without  the  risk  of  the  plants  being'  starred 
with  cold  in  M^.  I  had  such  glorious  masses  of  colour  this  April  and  May 
from  eliunps  of  »]ene  pendula,  Torgct-me-nots,  Anbtietias,  Pansies,  and  oAer 
spi  in;;  bedders,  that  Fintend  for  the  future  to  depend  upon  them  mote,  and 
only  bed-out  the  summer  thii^  when  well  hardened  off  and  full  of  flower. 

Welbeck.  Williah  Tit.lkry. 


AQUILEGIA  ALPINA. 

The  Alpine  Columbine  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  from  12  to 
18  inches  high.  It  grows  freely  in  any  soil  or  situation,  but  does  belt  in  a 
aandy  loam.   It  has  very  lei^  purplish  blue  flowers  with  white  centres.  It 

is  a  very  showy,  striking  object  when  in  flo\>  er  during  May  and  June.  It 
should  be  grown  in  all  mixed  borders.  It  is  easily  increased  either  by  seeds 
or  ^Tiding  the  old  roots.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  bed  oroorder 
in  August  or  September.  In  the  spring  following  the  plants  will  appear  above 
ground ;  they  should  bo  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  May  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  beds  at  9  or  10  inches  distance  cverv  wuy.  lu  the  autumn  they 
sbuould  be  removed  into  the  flower-bordosi  and  in  ue  foUowing  eeaaon  they  will 
ilower  beautifully.  • 
Stowrton.  H.  Saui.. 


NOTES  AT  THS  SHOWS. 

Thb  Special  Price  Show  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  14th  of  June,  though 
small  in  extent,  was  of  a  very  interesting  character.  These  "  special  prizes  ** 
wero offered  by  certnin  gentlemen  in  order  to  bring  out  their  "specialities." 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offered  four  prizes,  the  hrst 
for  **the  beet  nine  plants  sent  out  in  1865/'  which  was  awarded  toSiessn. 
Veitch,  but  which  ninny  thought  shouhl  have  gone  tw  Mr,  W.  Bull ;  the  second 
for  ".the  best  nine  plaats  sent  out  in  1864-5,"  which  wiw  taken  by  Mr.  13.  S. 
"Williams,  Messrs.  Veitch  bcin^  second;  the  third  prize  for  "  thirty-six  Roees, 
aii^^  trusses,  including  varieties  sent  out  in  ls()4-5 and  tho  fourth  for  **the 
best  collection  of  Roses  sent  out  in  1864-5."  I  do  not  attempt  to  canvn.'?s  the 
merits  of  the  subjects  that  competed  for  the  prizes  for  new  plants.  There  is 
no  lade  of  new  plants — ^from  fkr  and  near  they  come,  and  I  almost  foney  •ome' 
times  the  aim  of  our  new-plant  e.xliibitors  seems  to  be,  not  who  shall  have  the 
best,  but  who  shall  have  the  greatest  quantity.  I  think  also  that  while  the 
really  good  flowering  plants  arc  few,  Ene-foUaged  plants  are  plentiful,  and  cer^ 
lainlj  many  of  them  are  very  beaulifoL 

Tne  eut  fioses  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark.  Hofw  could  they  be?  The 
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leather  had  been  dull,  dry,  very  gloomy,  and  often  very  cold.   Tho  priie  tat 

thirt}--six  Howers  wns  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &c  Son  bein^  second; 
but  in  the  class  for  the  collection  this  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  Turner  had 
good  ilowen  of  tint  fine  daric  Rose,  Cbarlw  Lefebvre ;  also  of  Oliner 
Delhommc,  Leopold  £biusburg ;  Joseph  Fiala,  a  new  purplish-crimson  flower 
of  considcmblv^  merit ;  Mdlle.  A.  Halphcn,  n  fine  shade  of  crimson,  a  really 
notable  flower ;  uod  Doctor  Audry,  bright  rosy  criiuhou.  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
bozlbl  of  Madanw  Violiir  Veidkr,  in  oolovr  a  rich  glowing  crinuon.  Jdesan, 
T*;pil  &  Son  also  had  a  boxful  of  their  new  Rns  •.  Prineess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  pale  rose  flower,  the  eoloiu*  of  which  in  very  pleasing ;  and  good 
blooms  of  Prince  Camillc  de  Rohan,  Madame  Furtado,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
wlet-sliaded  dark  crimson,  and  others. 

For  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders'  ])rize  for  **  Officinal  and  Medicinal  Plant.*i," 
Mr.  Bull  was  the  only  competitor.  His  collection  is  ?ery  varied  and  intcr< 
esting,  and  now  pretty  well  known  to  tho  frequent^  of  tbe  London  exhi- 
bitions. Mr.  6.  S.  William.s  seeurcd,  with  some  excellent  spcoimeiUit  Lady 
Dorothy  NeviU's  prize  for  the  best  ten  exotio  Ferns,  Mr.  Bull  being  aeoona. 
Mr.  Williams  also  received  Mfyor  Trevor  Clarke's  prize  for  Bromeliads. 

In  my  opinion,  the  plant*  exbifaited  in  competition  Ibr  the  ladiea*  nriaee, 
offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  were  greatly  in  advance 
of  anything  before  produced.  Mrs.  Dombram.  of  Deal,  was  deservedly  awarded 
the  ^Kt  prize  for  a  capital  specimen  of  Adiautum  cuueatum,  evidcnciog  careful 
and  eucoemM  enltore.  It  waa  laid  to  have  been  kept  in  an  Ofdinaiy  atting. 
room  for  the  sjxicc  of  two  years.  The  second  prize  A\-as  awarded  to  Mrs. 
M^hall,  of  Enfield,  and  the  third  to  Miss  Fisher,  of  the  City  Road,  for 
specimens  of  the  Hiure's^foot  Fern,  Davallia  canarieusis.  Tho  former  had 
been  kept  in  a  sitting-room  five  yiars,  and  the  latter  nine  years.  There  were 
winny  as  eifjhteen  plants  pnxluced,  generally  in  very  {^jd  condition.  Mrt. 
Uouke,  of  Fulham,  had  a  phmt  of  Cypripedium  borbatum  majus  with  ox 
Howen  on  it,  a  yvry  healthy  and  ekan  specimen,  said  to  have  been  in  a 
drawing-rooin  seven  weeks.  From  Lady  A.  Norman,  of  Campden  Bill,  Km- 
pinirton,  cnmc  plants  of  IVTnnmndya  Barcla3rana,  and  the  Varicpnted  Japanese 
lioucysuckle  (Loiuccra  uurco-reticulata),  growing  together  over  a  hailooa- 
ihaped  tiellis.  The  phuts  looked  drawn,  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  stove. 
Another  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  from  Mrs.  "Wyatt,  of  Uppt  r  'l  ooting,  growing 
on  a  flat  trellis,  was  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  in-door  culture. 

A  magnificent  Verbena,  from  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  of  Coventry,  named 
Shakspeare,  was  much  admired.  Hie  flowers  are  large  and  Ttiy  stout;  oohnir, 
bright  scarlet  shaded  with  crimson,  round  a  conspicuous  lemon  ^e.  It  will 
be  a  very  fine  exhibition  varie^* 

A  eweotum  of  doable  Pyrethroms  (ent  blooms)  was  shown  by  31!r.  John 
Salter ;  they  were  of  remarkable  beauty,  some  of  tho  colours  being  very 
striking.  It  was  truly  said  that  they  *'  anticipated  "  the  Asters  of  a  month  or 
two  later.  They  are  ffi'eatly  superior  to  the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
and  some  resembled  Hie  (|m)led  Asters*  Any  one  desirous  of  growing  them 
should  have  the  following :  Prince  of  Wales.  Rubra  plena,  Madame  Bcllard, 
Camiinata  plena,  Rosa  plena,  Ful<?ens  plenis>ima,  Imbricata  plena,  Jessica,  and 
Herman  Stenger.  A  collection  of  cut  Paionies,  from  Mr.  Saittr,  were  also  of 
a  very  interesting  character,  and  invaluable  for  shrubbery  borders. 

Mr.  Turner  had  a  boxful  of  Ins  new  early  forcing;  Pink  Rubens,  very  dwarf 
and  free-blooming,  and  exquisitely  fragrant ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  iSuu 
sent  plants  of  their  varieties  of  Clematis — viz.,  Rubella,  Alexandra,  Velutina 
pwpiiiea,  Magnifica,  and  JackmanniL 

FxoSAL  QoMXnnMf  Juits  19*— Again  lots  of  new  plaaiSi  and  all  looking 
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80  Rood  as  to  be  apparently  worthy  of  certificates.  A  finr  dnrk  coloured 
upnjg;)it-growing  Qloxinia,  firom  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons,  named  Prioco  Teok, 
wag  greatly  tdmired,  and  reouTed  a  finfc-dasB  eertffieato.  Meamt.  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laiog.  had  a  pale  ^olet-coloured  bedding  Pansy,  named  Imperial 

Blue,  which  greatly  resembles  a  very  showy-looking  variety  Mr.  Flemins-  has 
been  using  this  season  at  Cliveden,  and  glorious  it  looks  in  that  wonderful 
spring  flower  garden.  A  ftrat-elass  eertifieate  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Tmrner  for 
a  fine  sceilliiiK  Pink.  Princess  of  'Wales,  a  hcaTily-laced  flower  of  large  sire, 
and  with  plenty  of  substance.  Lots  of  Zouale  Pelargoniums  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Bull ;  variegated  varieties  by  M^srs.  Smith  and  Fj.  G.  Henderson  At  Co. 
To  the  latter  firm  aras  awarded  a  nrat-elaaa  certificate  for  Pink  Stella,  a  rosy 
pink  Nosegay  variety ;  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Turn  r  for  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  coloiu:  rosy-crimson  puce,  flushed  with  violet,  medium  trusses, 
hat  produced  in  great  profbaion,  abort  flCiff  fbotetalks,  and  good  habit,  also  a 
Noaegay  variety.  Som$  of  the  ^-ariegated  kinda  from  KeBsrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith 
were  very  handsomely  marked. 

Some  fine  seedling  Peiargoniiuns  came  from  Messrs.  Foster,  Hoyle,  and  Turner. 
Finft-elaas  certiflcatea  were  awarded  to  the  following : — Peifeistion  (Footer), 
rosy  pink,  pencilled  with  bright  crimson,  dark  top  petals  with  fierv  margin  and 
edg:ing  of  pale  jn'nlv.  a  delicate  and  beautiful  Hower,  very  free  ;  Archbishop 
(Hoyle),  soft  rose,  vvuh  dark  cruusuu  top  petals  blotched  with  black,  a  laree  and 
nnelyoformed flower;  and  Milton  (Foster),  a  lar^^e,  stout,  and  well-formed  flower, 
lower  petals  warm  ros(^  pr  nrilled  and  blotched  witli  i  :  inison,  dark  top  petals 
edged  with  rose,  white  tliroat.  A  second-daas  certificate  was  awarded  to  Beauty 
ofWindsor  (Foster),  carmine  rose  pencilled  with  erimaon,  dark  top  petals,  white 
throat,  a  good«nied  flower.  Negress  was  oommended  for  its  singular  dark 
colour,  and  conspicuous  white  throat.  Other  good  flowers  were  Shakspeare 
^Foster),  lilac,  pencilled  and  blotched  with  crimson,  white  centre,  and  Hfiij 
dark  top  petals.  It  ia  one  of  thoae  stained  flowers  I  hardly  like,  and  one  of 
the  best  vet  s(  cn.  King  of  Flowers  (Foster),  is  of  a  bright  carmine  shade 
faintly  suffused  with  crimson,  white  throat  surrounded  with  a  purple  glow,  a 
medium-sized  flower,  of  good  form,  and  very  free.  Betrothed  (F<wter),  is  a 
large,  stout,  and  weU^formed  flower,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  roae,  with  dark  top 
petals,  very  free  ;  ron<;ress  (Hoyle),  bright  carmine  crimson,  with  diu-k  top 
petals,  margined  Mrith  fiery  crimson,  white  centre,  very  showy  and  novel ; 
Gold  Button  (Hoyle),  carmine,  blotched  with  crimson,  white  ihroat,  dark  top 
petals  mnrgmed  with  bright  crimson  ;  and  Mongini  (Hoyle),  rose,  pencilled 
with  crimson,  dark  top  petals  margined  with  roae,  veiy  free. 

Quo* 


THE  TEMPERATUllE  OF  WATER,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

UPON  PLANT-CULTrVATION. 

rXhe  following  is  an  abstract  of  au  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  pre- 
aented  by  Mr.  Andenon,  of  Meadow  Bank,  near  Glasgow,  at  the  late  Botanical 
Cottgreai.] 

CuLTiTATOBs  in  general  are  not  ovcr-zcalous  in  taking  cognisance  of  the 
relative  temperature  that  exists  between  water  and  air  in  any  given  house, 
and  yet  upon  such,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  exuberance  of  the  planta. 
Many  aearcely  recognise  the  importance  of  making  adequate  provision  for 
water  heated,  at  knst,  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  cisterns  dug  out  under  the  ground  floor,  and  made  water 
tight  by  the  various  methou  in  practice,  to  produce  a  temperature  auffi- 
eiently  high.    Unleaa  the  hot-water  pipea  actually  run  through  or  under 
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them,  I  havt  Ibimd  by  repeated  experiments,  especially  in  tropical  hooMS, 
that  a  difference  ranging  from  5°  to  lO*',  Fahrenheit's  scale,  exists  between 
the  temperature  of  ^e  air  and  that  of  the  water.  I  can  scarcely  concetve 
anything  more  prejadicid  in  the  whole  nmtme  of  pibiit  enltore,  lumi^  ft 
tendency  to  chill  and  paralyse  root-action,  than  frequent  waterings  at  such  a 
fUssinnilar  temperature.  It  is  bad  ('nou}?h  under  any  c!rcnm«tanceB,  but 
when  we  comu  to  practise  upon  valuable  tropical  Orchids,  the  lujury  becomes, 
after  a  time,  irreparable. 

Why  shoul  I  this  be  so?  Is  it  owing  to  the  conservative  tendencies  of 
an  initiatory  practice  ?  Numbers,  certainly,  do  seem  disinclined  to  move 
ontof  the  grooTe  into  which  they  settled  down  in  the  early  days  of  their 
piaotiee,  while  othm  have  been  bdd  enoi^h  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
course,  and  ofttimes,  too,  not  without  success.  Curiously  enough,  it  has  long 
been  a  custom  to  furnish  bottom  heat  for  Fines,  and  even  Melons  and  Cu- 
oumbers,  amnging  tiie  beds  in  soeh  a  way  as  to  be  from  6*  to  10*  ^her 
than  that  of  the  surface,  and  good  results  have  invariably  flowed.  iSpid 
wnter  has  always  been  in  request  by  our  foremost  Pine-growers,  and  formed 
one  of  the  recommeudations  in  every  calendar  of  operations.  Indeed,  were 
any  one  to  question  tiie  meiitt  of  the  eyatem  ae  a  whole,  a  handred  ftaon  at 
least  would  be  lifted  up  against  him.  Innovations  make  slow  progress;  for 
ic  is  only  a  modern  practice  looking^  into  the  gcothermal  state  of  Vine- 
borders,  and  furuLshiug  cither  by  chambers  or  aerated  passages  an  auxiliary 
means  of  prnoiring  and  dispensbg  heat  to  the  roots.  No  one,  unless  he  be 
a  bigot,  will  venture  to  r  hallengo  or  gainsay  the  good  to  be  derived  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  Any  littlo  dispute  that  has  arisen  as  to  the  effi- 
oaey  of  heated  Vine-borders  is  tnoeable  to  individnala  resident  in  localities 
having  subsoils  such  as  sand  or  chalk,  whieh  hate  greater  power  of  retain- 
ing heat  and  partinj^  with  superfluous  moisture  than  other  subsoils,  and 
therefore  have  less  need  of  artificial  appliances.  And  how,  I  would  ask,  is 
it  that  the  pnietioe  is  not  universaUjr  eanried  oat?  why  is  it  not  Mowed  to 
a  legitimate  issue  ?  If  we  have  immistakable  proof  of  an  improved  cultiva- 
tion in  every  advfmre  made  in  accordance  with  a  8y?ten).  wo  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  right  stamp,  worthy  ol  imitutiou  and  adoption. 

So  fiur  as  the  praetioal  gardener  is  coneemed,  there  are  no  planta  under 
cr.ltivation  ihnt  merit  n  more  undivided  attention,  whether  we  look  to  their 
variety,  thu  geographical  range  over  which  they  extend,  or  above  and  beyond 
all,  their  monetary  value,  than  the  Orchidacea:.  Every  little  scrap  of  infor- 
mation from  reliable  sources  is  gathered  up  and  noted  down  with  un  avidity 
only  known  to  Orchidtphilists  and  Orchidculturisis.  Tlio  physiological 
structure  of  the  plants  ia  so  peculiar,  so  different  to  that  ot  every  other  form 
of  y^^tion,  as  to  render  them  pointedly  interesting  to  eyery  natvraUst. 
That  tl^  are  capable  of  resisting  far  more  fatigue  than  any  other  plants  is 
well  known,  and  yet  it  requires  the  highest  degree  of  cultural  skill  to  ranin- 
tain  a  collection  generally  in  a  healthy  state.  They  are  also  liable  to  diseases 
qmte  foreign  to  other  plants,  and,  in  this  respect,  approach  a  step  doser  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  experience  and  experiment  over  n  Isir^o  and  varied  col- 
lection, I  have  found  taiigible  benefits  to  accrue  from  studying  the  thermal 
condition  of  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  ^row. 

I  may  state  that  it  is  no  haphazard  conjecture  that  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound, bnt  a  simple  statement  of  facts  evolved  during  a  ten-years  practice 
upon  an  Ordudaceous  collection.  In  the  former  period,  although  I  managed 
to  grow  the  temperate  species  quite  satisfactorily  enough,  I  could  not 
manage  the  great  subdiyision  of  Yandea  at  all  welL  I  fonnd,  espeoiaUy  in 
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the  case  of  Saccolabiums,  Phalsnopsids,  and  some  of  the  more  tender 
Aerid«8,  the  most  ditoomfitiog  opposition.  The  fine  fleshy  roots  which 
had  been  emitted  duriag  ^kl^  gromng  aetaoa,  and  which  bad  beea  Intro- 
duced into  tiw  pote»  p«n0,.or  Msketa,  ae  the  caae  might  be»  at  tho  eeaion  of 

rcpottlujj:,  were  on  the  next  examination  a  mass  of  rotlonnese ;  in  mfiny  in- 
stances Tery  few  of  the  roots  under  ground  escaped  unscathed.  Wkat  was 
the  eonteqnenee  ?  The  lower  leayeo  become  ydlow,  dropped  off  one  by  one, 

find  left  nie  and  the  plaut  iit  the  end  of  tlie  season  in  pretty  inucli  the  same 
condition  as  at  the  heginnin<i;.    '!"hi?  \v:\9  mortifying  enough,  es])pci"lly  as 


mately  proved.   Whetein,  then,  lay  the  defect  ?    It  wae  in  the  watering  of 

the  plants  with  water  taken  from  an  underground  cistern,  which  a  scries  of 
therroometrical  experiments  have  shown  mc  was  oooler  by  7^  to  10^  than  tho 
atmosphere.  **  Neoetsity  i«  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  when  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  advantagea  of  bottom  heat  to  Pines,  Vines,  and  stove  plants,  I 
set  about  effecting  a  reformation.  T  shriiggcd  my  sh  -itMers  and  shook  my 
head  at  the  very  idea  of  a  tan  or  sand-bed  lu  an  Orchid- iiouse,  as  being  a  resort 
for  an  army  of  cockroaches  (Blatta  orientalist  that  could  nerer  be  snooessfnUy 
overcome,  and  that  would  be  a  ])lague  among  the  plants  scarcely  less  devasta^ 
tin"  than  the  locusts  of  old.  I  resolved  that  the  water  should  be  inoreiised  in 
tem^>eiature,  and  with  that  view  ordered  hot  water  to  be  drawn  ironi  the 
boilefe  and  mised  with  the  colder  water  drawn  frmn'tlie  cisteni  until  it  was 
never  less  than  10® — it  might  be  sometimes  so  high  as  20** — wnrmcr  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  about  to  be  watered.  The  eifect,  in  u  few  months, 
quite  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The  vigour  of  the  plants  in- 
creased, tl  1  u;uality  and  qnantaty  of  the  bloom  was  greatly  superior,  and  when 
the  season  of  repotting  cnine  round,  the  roots  embedded  in  the  compost,  instead 
of  being  all  but  universally  putrid,  were  generally  healthy.  I  have  now,  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  carried  out  the  alxm  plan  in  mtegritjr,  not  only  in  tro- 
pical but  in  '*cool"  Orchid -houses,  with  marked  suceess.  The  impregnation 
of  iron  in  the  ^r!^tpr  drawn  from  the  boilers,  instead  of  being  attended  with  any 
depreciating  mliuence  as  some  would  have  us  take  upon  credit,  on  the  con- 
trary appears  to  be  imtduotive  of  good. 

Every  gardener  is  a  meteorologist,  almost  by  compulsion  ;  and  yet  there  are 
probably  not  half  a  dozen  cultivators  in  Kugiand  that  ever  took  the  trouble  to 
gauge  the  temperature  of  water  about  to  be  used  either  out  of  the  water-pot  or 
the  syringe.  H<m  in  charge,  under  the  principal*  although  obedient,  are  not 
nNvays  reflective  and  painstaking,  nnd  unless  positive  orders  >>e  given  that 
water  at  such  a  temperature  must  be  used,  a  good  deal  will  be  distributed  at 
random. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misundstalanding  or  doubt  as  to  the  theory 
I  wish  to  inculcate  and  to  be  applied,  allow  mc  to  reiterate  that  all  pot  plants 
as  a  rule  ought  to  have  water  at  the  root  at  least  waruHir  than  the  atmo- 
wpkm  in  which  th^  live,  and  that  tropioal  Orohids  will  prosper  all  the  better 
with  a  minimum  variation  of  10" — that  is  to  say,  if  all  other  conditions  of 
treatment  are  skilfully  met,  a  corresponding  degree  of  vigour  will  be  maintained. 
Much  the  best  system  1  have  seen  in  practice,  recognising  the  value  of  bottom 
heatt  without  jduoging  material*  is  that  applied  in  one  of  Mr.  Day'e  tropical 
houses  at  Tottenham.  Along  the  centre  of  the  house,  instead  of  SO  many  tieia 
of  four-inch  piping*  there  is  a  trough-like  cistern,  narrow  at  bottom  and  widenmg 
cut  towards  top,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fiMditt^lxa  for  horeca  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  connected  with  the  boiler  .by  pi|ica  in  the  usual  way,  and  circu- 
lation  is  constantly  taking  place.  The  top  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  or  shut 
at  pleasure,  and  by  this  means  an  excellent  steady  heat*  either  moiat  or  diy,  is 
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dispersed  over  the  roots  of  suoli  plants  as  are  immediately  over  its  surface.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Day  s  Saccolabiums,  Aiiridea,  and  such  like  plants, 
in  ft  medivtt  of  this  kind,  under  Ifr.  Stone's  enltural  caie,  are  incUoattTe  of 
lugh  health  and  vigour. 

Lastly,  we  all  know  and  fear  the  ravntresi  of  spot ;  we  look  with  the  greatest 
GOQceru  upou  the  imiidious  way  iu  which  it  wurks  it^U'  over  a  collection  of 
Orchidete,  and  ofltimes  disfigures  for  life  the  eppearaiioe  of  many  yaluaUe  plants. 
I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  there  seemR  to  be  no  absolute  cure  for  somr  of 
the  more  aggravated  forms  of  it ;  but  beyond  question  skilful  treatment  will  in 
a  great  measure  prevent  it.  There  are  a  variety  of  conditions  that  most  be  ob- 
•eiTcd  before  any  cultivator  can  eommand  success;  hut  in  all  my  e^^perienoe  I 
have  never  heon  !ibb>  to  count  upon  It  with  the  same  ccrtiinty — I  have  never 
been  able  to  claiui  immunity  from  the  inroads  of  spot  in  the  same  satisfaotory 
nanner,  until  after  I  had  nsdiaaed  the  **  watering  '*  theory  to  erery.day  praetiae* 


BEMABKS  ON  FBUIT  TBEE  OULTUBB.— No*  11. 

To  preserve  the  vitalitj  of  the  central  part  of  frnit  trees  dioold  be  a  very 

great  object  with  the  cultivator.  How  often  may  wo  see  in  places  where  the 
practice  uC  pruning  and  management  is  not  understood,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bearing  wood  and  fruit  at  the  «ttreinttiegi  of  the  branches  of  even  largo 
trees,  while  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  })are  of  any  growing  wood,  consisfing 
only  of  naked  branches,  fully  exposed,  be  it  observed,  to  the  full  <;l!irc  of  the 
sun,  of  the  efiecta  of  which  exposure  I  shall  have  sumetiiujg  muiu  to  say 
presently.  Just  now  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  practitiomer 
the  necessity  of  commencing  early  to  lay  the  found:itir>n  for  keeping  the  centre 
well  Ailed,  by  cherishing  those  extra  shoots  mentioned  in  my  last  article,  as 
enabUne  the  operator  to  thin  out  the  extremities  occasionally,  and  keep  his 
treea  at  nome,  as  many  old  hands  call  it,  meaning  thereby  well  furnished  from 
the  centre  to  the  cireurufert'ncc,  not  only  with  wood,  but  with  foliage,  to  nhpltfr 
it  firom  the  evil  effects  which  often  result  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  stnkiug 
on  its  exposed  surfiiee  when  nailed  ekso  to  a  wall.  This  important  eubject  is 
one  which  is  worthy  of  a  little  extra  attention ;  wc  have  to  remember  that  a 
Peach  tree  ngainst  a  wall  is  in  an  artificial  condition,  both  as  to  treatment  and 
position.  We  do  not  anywhere  find  that  ileal  thy  trees  growing  iu  a  natural 
State,  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  development,  ever  grow  in  suMi  a  manner  as 
to  cxpnsi'  their  stems  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  summer.  On  the 
contraxy,  it  would  appear  that  the  natural  tendency  of  growth  is  to  spread  the 
branches  out  and  clothe  them  with  foliage,  so  that  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  are  broken,  and  the  stems  kept  eomparatively  shaded ;  not  that  I  would 
infer  from  this  that  these  effect"  arc  ever  iujurious  in  the  case  of  treea  standing 
in  the  open  ground,  only  that  the  natural  tendency  of  growth  would  appear  to 
be  to  slmde  the  stems  by  foliage.  The  ease,  howettr,  is  dtflbrent  mm  treea 
trained  against  a  wall.  There  the  rays  of  the  sun  arc  intercepted  and  inten- 
sified, and  hence  it  is  that  I  consider  it  so  very  important  that  young  wood 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  the  centre  of  trained  trees,  and  more  parti- 
oolarly  of  Peadbes  and  Neetarinea,  in  order  that  the  larger  shoots,  which  carrr 
the  extreme  bearing  wood,  may  be  kept  shaded  by  the  foliage.  I  am  well 
convinced  that  injnrio\iH  effects  do  often  arise  from  the  action  of  a  powerful 
hot  suu  striking  upon  ijuch  shoots  when  fully  exposed  and  bare  oi  protecting 
foliage.  This  is  often  evidenced  by  the  upper  sides  of  such  shoots  having  the 
bark  contracted,  split  noro-s,  indurated  or  unnaturally  hardened,  and  eometirnes 

killed,  by  which  means  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
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wood  Are  prineipaUy  cosfined  to  fhe  under  mdet  of  tho  thoote.  The»B  elSseto, 

however,  are  not  immediately  perceptible  or  injurious,  because  it  is  a  work  of 
time  to  develope  them  ;  but  I  am  well  aasurcd  that  they  so  far  interfere  with 
the  organisation  of  the  tree  that  in  the  end  they  tend  greatly  to  weaken  the 
power  of  growth,  and  to  aamst,  in  eombination  with  other  cautes,  io  produoia^ 
that  debility  of  constitution  which  we  see  in  wall  trees. 

The  effects  above  referred  to  may  certainly  be  averted  by  an  early  attention 
to  the  preservation  in  the  centre  of  young  wood,  which  may  be  laid  in  pretty 
freely  amoi^  the  luge  stems  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  production 
of  fmit  from  that  particular  part.  Here  and  there  a  shoot  may  be  left  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  greater  portion  will  reauire  to  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
boas  every  season,  for  if  ulowed  to  bear  fruit  thej  will  toon  become  too  mneb 
debilitated  to  push  out  buds.  Let  me  here  observe  that  the  necessity  for  this 
mode  of  treating  that  particular  part  of  the  tree  will  only  nnse  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years  from  the  starting  point ;  but  the  foundation  must  be  laid  early 
by  the  reservation  of  more  i^oote  aboat  that  part  of  the  tree  than  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  |irnflt:ction  of  fruit ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tree,  however,  will  require 
to  be  manipulated  with  that  object  in  view,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  the  reserved 
shoots  in  the  centre  will  be  found  doubly  useful  to  cut  back  to. 

Standard  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  when  trained  against  a  wall,  cannot  have 
the  stems  protected  by  foliage,  and  hence  it  is  pood  practice  to  cover  them  with 
finc;^  twisted  bands  of  hay  or  straw,  under  which  treatment  they  will  grow  to 
a  much  greater  siae  than  when  fiiUy  c&po^d,  whidi  I  oonttder  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  practice  ia  beneficial.  * 

BmOm/.    JoKK  Cox. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

Among  ?tnve  plants  Eucharis  nrnazonica  is  certainly  unrivalled  for  elegance 
and  beauty,  when  untcildmg  its  charnuug  snow-white  flowers,  which  are  produced 
on  scapes  about  18  inches  high,  bearing  from  three  to  seven  blooms,  which  are 
well  elevated  above  the  handsome,  dark  green,  ovate-lanceolate  foliage.  The 
individual  flowers,  which  are  circular  in  outline,  and  measure  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  diameter,  consist  of  three  petals  and  three  sepals  of  a  cordate-acuminate  form, 
from  which  the  stamens,  sis  in  number,  arise,  together  with  nn  additional  seriea 
of  barren  stamens  forming  a  coronn  or  rup,  which  is  exquisitely  tinted  inter- 
nally with  green.  The  cultivation  ol  thib  lovely  plant  is  very  simple,  and,  with 
a  good  supply  of  bulbs,  when  properly  managed,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all 
the  year  around  ;  in  fact,  no  well-reguhitt  d  garden  e^t  l  lishment  ought  at  any 
time  to  be  without  plentiful  supplies  of  its  charming  flowers,  which,  besides 
being  highly  ornamental  in  the  stove,  are  splendid  when  cut  for  bouquets,  6cc., 
and  are  universal  fovouritea  with  ladies,  by  whom  they  are  often  used  in 
ornamenting  the  hair,  their  waxy  texture  admirably  adapting  them  for  with- 
standing the  hot  and  parching  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room. 

Let  us  suppose  wc  commence  the  first  month  of  the  year  with  a  plant,  or  a 
dosen  of  plants,'in  bloom,  which  we  have  procured  on  our  last  visit  to  the 
nursery,  where  we  were  great!y  charnud  with  its  beauty  and  suitableness  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  we  saw  it  there  grouped  with  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
(anodier  vtduable  winter-blooming  plant,  the  brilliant  scarlet  Inacta  of  which 
contrast  well  with  the  snow-white  Eucharis).  So  long  as  the  plants  continue 
in  flower  water  freely,  but  os  the  hlosscms  decay  remove  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
Stove,  and  allow  them  gradually  to  gu  to  rest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  tha  foliage  is  evergreen,  and  will  not  bear  being  kept  dust-dry* 
After  remaining  dormant  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  a  fow  of  the  .buLba  may  be 
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shaken  out  and  repotted  singly  into  six  or  Beven-inch'pots  (where  more  than  one 
is  wanted,  the  size  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  number),  using  rich  fibrous 
peat,  with  about  oae-third  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  intermixed.  After  pot- 
ting, remove  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  plunge  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  70",  where  ther  will  soon  begin  to  produce  new  leaves,  and  must  then 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  As  thej  advance  in  growth,  great  care 
must  also  be  taken  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  hooae  charged  with  moisture, 
in  order  to  promote  the  full  development  of  the  foliage  and  maturity  of  the 
bulbs,  for  on  this  point  chiefly  depends  success  in  flowering.  When  the 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  they  should  bo  removed  to  au  intermediate- 
house  for  some  time,  and  be  fitmlly  introduced  into  a  bride  heat,  when  they  wiU 
produce  their  beautiful  flower-scapes  in  abundance,  and  amply  repiy  the 
cultivator  for  the  care  and  attention  that  has  been  hp^tov.  rd  on  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  bulbs  should  be  started  in  rotation  und  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  by  these  means  a  constant  suocession  of  flowering  plants  mar  be 
hid  the  whole  season.  Tt  n1<?o  pticceeds  well  whrn  plnnted  out  in  a  stove  along 
with  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  other  ornamental-foliaged  plants.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  plant  a  large  specimen  in  this  manner  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  towards  the  end  of  July  it  pirodoeed  sevoUeen  stems,  on  which  I  counted 
nt  one  time  upwards  of  fifty  fully  expaiiflcd  flowers.  I  need  scarcely  say  it  was 
admired  bf  ail  who  saw  it.  Frojpagation  may  be  easily  effected  by  means  of 
oflteta,  which  are  produced  abundantly. 

J.  T.-<  Wut  o/SeoOand  HorHeuUuml  Jf^^osiM.)  - 


CULTpfiM  OF  THE  PEACH  AS[D  NEGTASINE. 
i09iteliuUdJrom  pag§  132.) 

Wu^XAir  Aoso  trees  should  lutvet  prraent  a  crowded  appeaiance  of  sheet* 

in  summer,  anrl  no  pnrt  of  the  tree  should  have  any  shoots  stronger  than  the 
rest ;  should  any  such  appear  their  vigour  should  be  arrested  by  stopping,  though 
I  always  consider  that  a  misfortune.  I  like  to  see  every  ^oung  shoot  of 
equal  strengA.  A  young  shoot  in  the  right  place  may  appear  in  early  summer 
weak  and  unpromising;  but,  if  all  the  rest  that  are  iisi'lfs"  nrc  romfived,  the 
shoots  in  the  right  ^lace  will  q^uickly^  gain  strength.  Let  the  cultivator  never 
run  away  with  die  idea,  that  by  retaining  a  greater  number  of  young  shoots 
he  u  thereby  multiplying  the  efaancss  of  having  fruitful  branches.  It  is  often 
a  fatal  and  always  a  mistaken  notion.  Adhere  to  the  rule,  that  a  few  shoots 
well  ripened  are  far  more  sure  to  produce  good  fruit  than  when  a  larger  number 
aiecrowded  in  between  the  mainlwanchee.  fflionld  any  of  the  trees  grow  too 
strong,  and  make  h.^n^r  watery  shoot.a,  the  best  way  to  check  such  is  to  lift  the 
trees  early  in  the  autumn  and  replant  them  ;  that  will  be  sure  to  moderate  their 
growth  and  cause  them  to  produce  more  kindly  wood.  In  periurmiug  this 
C|ieration,  great  caie  must  be  taken  not  to  injuro  or  mutilate  the  roots.  Open 
a  trench  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  roots  and  undermine  them  carefully,  pick- 
ing out  the  soil  Irom  amongst  them  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  repl&nt  the 
tree  immediately  exactly  the  same  depth  it  was  before,  unless  by  some  means 
or  other  too  much  soil  had  accumulated  above  the  roots ;  then  plant  them 
shallower — that  is,  cover  the  roots  with  a  less  thickness  of  soil. 

NAiLua. — Where  this  mode  of  fastening  the  branches  to  the  wall  is  fol- 
lowed, the  operator  must  be  exceedingly  careftal  not  to  wound  them  with  the 
hammer-head.  Sometimes  the  hammer  will  slip  ofl*  the  nail-head  and  hit  the 
branch  instead,  abrasing  the  bark  at  least,  and  thereby  often  bringing  on  a 
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^ummy  state.  To  pr<»vf»nt  sach  a  mlafortnTio,  ho  should  always  place  \m 
lingers  round  tht>  tiuu  and  hit  them  instead  ot  the  shoot.  However,  ia  mwaj 
good  gardens  the  walls  mn  mnd  «fc  from  6  to  6  huHum  apart,  and  tbe  thooto 
are  tied  to  these  ^Mrr-?.  This,  in  some  respects.  Is  a  l)etter  plan,  because  the 
ties  do  not  harbour  ioseots  like  the  common  cloth  shreds,  and  there  in  no 
danger  of  bruising  the  shoote  with  the  hammer ;  but  there  it  another  dapger, 
and  that  is,  if  die  ihooti  are  tied-in  tight  at  Artt,  the  Aoott  swell  and  increase 
in  tliicknens,  and  become  stranjjied  at  that  part:  hence,  at  pruning  time,  ther 
are  apt  to  break  at  ^at  part,  and  thus  disappoint  the  hope  of  fruit  from  such 
branehes.  Let  the  grower,  then,  beware  of  ttiis  evil,  and  watoh  over  tbe  tise; 
and  when  tbej  9X9  api«osehiiig  to  bsiag  too  tight,  out  them,  ami  re-lie  dum 
more  loosely. 

As  seen  in  summer  as  the  youn^  shoots  have  grown  long  enough,  let  them 
be  seonred  to  the  wall  to  pieveot  tibeir  being  blown  off  by  Sie  wind,   lliis  is 

of  conscqucnco,  liS,  aAer  the  superfluous  shoots  ore  rubbed  off,  the  loss  of  any 
branch  required  is  difficult  to  be  repaired.  Therefore,  secure  such  tthoots  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled ;  place  them  in  the  most  open  space,  so  that  every 
leaf  may  have  its  full  share  of  l%ht,  yet  not  shade  the  fruit-bearing  shoots.  I 
consider  here  nnd  thnrc  a  pt»rt  of  the  wall  should  ovpti  be  unshaded,  to  gather 
heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun :  that  heat  helps  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  the  wood 
nbo. 

Summer  Treatment. — ^This  sssson  commences  when  the  trees  are  coming 
into  bloom,  and  ends  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  from  the  trees.  The  attention 
they  require  consists  in,  first,  protecting  t&e  bloom  ;  next,  disbudding ;  third, 
thinning  the  froit;  fburth,  watering;  and  lastly,  destmetion  of  inseets  and 

mildew. 

PuoTKCTTON. — 1  ho  pheltcra  used  for  this  purpose  are  various.  Some  use 
Spruce  Fir  branches  tied  to  the  main  shoots,  others  use  branches  of  Beech 
^vith  the  dry  leaves  on  ;  but  these  shelters  are  of  but  little  use,  and  sometiaies 
injurious.  What  is  needed  is  a  shelter  from  frost  only;  and.  therefore,  a  pon- 
trivanoe  whereby  the  trees  may  be  covered  at  night,  and  exposed  during  the 
diy,  is  fu  superior  to  a  fixed  one  like  the  biandiM  trsss.  The  best  kind  I 
ever  nsed  was  made  as  follows : — A.  long  board  projecting  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  over  the  tree's  was  fixed  first,  then  to  it  a  sufficient  number  of  pnlleys, 
through  each  ot  which  a  rope  was  threaded ;  one  end  was  fastened  to  a  pole  on 
whieh  was  naikd  a  length  of  canvas,  or  netting,  wide  enongh  to  eover  ue  wall 
when  let  down.  Another  pole  was  fixed  on  posts  near  to  the  ;4;rouT)d  about  2  feet 
from  the  wall.  To  this  pole  tbr>  other  edge  of  the  ciinvas  or  nettinj;  was  tixed. 
To  keep  the  covering  iiuui  tiic  wall  some  rough  larch  poles  were  reared  up  at 
0  or  B  frft  apart.  During  the  day,  in  mild  weather,  this  shelter  was  let 
down,  restinf;  upon  the  Ion  pr  pole  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  drawn  op,  thus  ooveriog  the  trees  completely.  By  this  oontrivanoe 
we  sheltered  the  blossoms  from  frost  by  night,  and  exposed  them  to  the  warm 
ann  during  the  day.  In  another  place  we  used  frames  ol  wood  the  height  of 
the  wall,  made  about  3  feet  wide.  These  had  thin  canvas  nailed  to  them,  and 
when  in  use  rested  under  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  on 
another  laid  on  the  ground.  The  frames  wers  light,  and  easily  moved.  A 
young  man  in  half  an  hour  could  remove  them  from  a  lonj?  wall  in  the  morning, 
and  lay  them  down  in  the  walk  on  two  pieces  of  wood  to  keep  them  from  the 
damp,  and  replace  them  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  time.  This  mode  is  rather 
trottblesome,  and,  perhaps,  expensive  at  first ;  but  with  care  the  frames  hist 
manv  T-'ani,  and  the  protection  they  afford  is  vrtn^t  rff,  ctivc.  Thr  I  iti-  ^fr. 
Erriugton  always  advocated  the  putting  (m  of  these  shelters  early,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  the  blomoMs  from  eiqpanding  too  eerij  whenever  n  waim 
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FebroAry  or  March  oocurrcd.  Of  course,  when  put  up  for  that  purpose,  the 
•un  ia  the  object  to  be  sheltered  iroin  :  hence  the  protectors  should  be  kept  on 
during  th*  mty*  No  dtwbt  other  modes  of  shelter  might  be  devised ;  but  tba 
object  should  be  kept  in  view  of  not  reteiniag  them  on  ia  mild  woftthev  dnriag 

the  day,  nor  too  late  in  tlie  sei'ion. 

DuBVumsQ. — i  h^^e  aixcudy  iacidentaliy  mentioned  thta  part  ai  tixo 
flnmmer  treatment  under  the  heed  of  training:,  I  need  only  repeat  here  theft 
disbudding  can  hardly  be  done  too  soon.  If  the  superfluous  shoote  arc  left  on 
too  long  they  absorb  that  nutriment  which  should  be  given  to  the  ueeUful 
shoots,  and  aleo  the  scars  that  are  made  in  removing  th^  arc  injurious  to  the 
branches.  The  leading  shoots  must  be  left  on  to  draw  up  the  sap  to  feed  tho 
fruit;  but  they  should  have  tho  end  nipped  off  whr-n  about  8  iuf!u>«:  to  a  foot 
in  length*  The  shoots  for  bexuring  the  fruit  Uu)  following  seasou  siiould  be 
setsdned  their  full  length,  and  se  eooa  as  they  an  long  enough  should  be  nailed 
in.  Give  them  as  much  space  as  posttble,  SO  that  every  leaf  will  have  its  duo 
share  of  li-'ht.  In  this  place  let  me  warn  the  younp  j;rower  against  laying  in 
too  many  suiumer  shouts.  Those  growers  that  do  so  are  under  the  erroneous 
idea  dmt  tiiereby  they  multiply  the  ohanees  of  a  erop  of  Ihut,  whilst,  in  fiMst, 
the  effect  is  the  reverse.  Crowded  .shoots  injure  each  other  ;  the  leaves  cannot 
perform  their  fuuctions;  the  buds  are  all,  or  nearlv  all,  wood-buds;  and  for 
wont  of  Vv^hi  and  air  the  wood  in  the  autumn  is  crude  and  unripe ;  all  these 
filtal  evils  may  be  avoided  by  kesfMng  the  trees  thin  of  wood  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  keeoing  the  shoots  retained  regularly  nailed  or  tied  close  to  the 
wall.  Be  careful,  however*  not  to  enclose  the  shoots  too  tightly  with  the  shreds 
or  string. 

Tbikkikg  the  FsniT. — The  Peaeh  tree  when  healthy,  and  its  annual 
shoots  properly  ripened,  is  very  fruitful,  and  will  set,  us  it  is  called,  morr  frtiit 
than  will  expand  to  full  size  and  perfection :  hence  the  advant^ige  of  thiuniu};. 
The  nnmber  of  fridt  that  it  may  be  advisable  lo  leave  on  to  ripen  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  If  very  strong  and  healthy,  the  fins] 
thinning  may  leave  a  fruit  to  every  G  inches  square  ot  the  wall  that  the  tree  may 
cover ;  if  moderately  strong,  extend  the  space  for  each  fruit  to  d  inches  square ; 
and  if  weakt  thin  them  to  a  foot  square.  These  distances  may  not  be  kept 
mathematically  correct,  for  the  fruit  may  be  rather  thicker  in  one  part  of  the 
tree  than  another  ;  but  the  number  of  fruit  that  is  kit  should  he  ^uch  as  would, 
if  regularly  and  exactly  placed,  amount  to  the  same  quiiutiiy.  At  the  tirst 
thinning,  which  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  fruit  are  the  size  of  a  boy's 
marble,  take  away  all  that  are  of  a  had  form  or  are  badly  placed.  At  thr 
second  thinning  remove  such  as  are  near  the  base  of  the  bearinf^-^hoot  or  near 
the  top  of  it ;  and  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  thin  them  aoeordiug  to  the  above-  • 
mentioned  distanoe,  for  then  it  may  be  oooudersd  osrtain  that  no  more  will 
drop  off  naturally. 

WATl.iiI^  a. — In  dry  seasons  a  good  soakii^  of  soft  rain  or  river  water  will 
be  neoeesary  in  order  to  awell  off  the  fruit  to  the  highest  perfection.  Some 

years  ago  I  visited  a  place  in  North  Wales  where  there  was  a  Peaoh«wall  of 
considerable  length.  A  new  gardener  whom  I  knew  well  had  been  engaged 
there.  The  owner  tuld  him  that  thu  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  fruitful 
enough,  but  were  always  small  and  deficient  in  Juioe  and  flavour*  Ifis  new 
gardener  tn]i]  him  he  could  remedy  that,  providing  the  trees  were  left  to  his 
judgment  to  do  what  he  thought  proper  to  them.  To  this  reasonable  propobi. 
tioQ  the  gentleman  (who,  by-the-by,  was  an  amateur  gardener  himself,  and 
perhaps  had  previously  int^frred  too  much),  cousttited.  The  gardener  then 
at  the  thinning  time  took  awny  what  he  thought  necessary;  and  when  those 
that  he  left  had  stoued  he  opt^ued  hollows  in  front  uf  each  tree}  and  hlled  these 
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hollows  with  water  to  the  deoth  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  hollows  at  basins  were 
fflled  up  after  the  water  haa  sunk  into  the  toil.  This  was  done  three  times 
during  the  time  the  fruit  was  swelling,  and  tbe  effect  was  very  remarkable— 

the  fruit  wns  abovp  the  ordinary  size,  and  wns  well  coloured  and  well  flavoured. 
The  water  was  withheld  as  soon  as  the  fruit  began  to  show  signs  of  ripeniog, 
and  was  no  more  apnUed  tint  icftson.  Tbe  young  wood  was  stronger,  was 
well  set  with  blossom-buds,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  the  trees  did  equally  well 
the  followin}?  year.  This  example  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  cases 
where  the  trees  are  raUier  weak,  tbe  border  well  drained,  aud  where  fine  fruit 
isdenred. 

Iw8i:cTS. — The  in^pct'?  tVint  prey  up>on  the  Peach  durinj»  the  growing  period 
are  the  red  spider  and  thegreea  ily ;  woodlice  and  wasps  ako  often  feed  upon 
the  ihiit  when  ripening.  Tbe  red  spider  noay  be  got  rid  of  by  frequent  severs 
S^ringings.  If  very  numerous,  mix  in  the  wat«  r  some  sulphur,  which  is  also 
a  remedy  for  mildew  wherever  it  occtirs.  This  remedy  slinuM  be  applied 
early  in  the  s^on,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  it  should  be  withheld,  or  it 
woiud  disfigure  the  frnit ;  bat  if  either  tbe  isd  ^id«r  or  ths  mildew  prevail 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  then  repeat  the  remedy  till  boUi  are  extirpated. 
The  preen  fly  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  syringing  the  trees  once  or  twice  with 
tobacco  water.  W  oodlic^  harbour  in  old  waUs,  and  the  only  remedy  is  pomting- 
vp  the  nail  or  other  boles  at  the  tame  tbe  trees  are  loosened  fifom  the  waUs 
for  pruning;;  in  the  autumn.  ConsidcraWo  numbers  may,  however,  be  trapped 
during  summer  in  hollow  bean-stalks  stuck  behind  the  branches  and  emptied 
every  day  by  blowing  down  them  into  a  vessel  oontaining  very  hot  water. 
Wlien  wasps  are  vttty  abundant  set  trspa  for  them.  Wide-mouthed  bottles 
hulf-iillLtl  whh  fiome  sweet  liquor  are  excellent  traps,  a?  arc  also  double  haud- 
glassesj  the  under  one  set  on  four  half-bhcks,  one  at  each  comer,  with  a  hole 
or  two  made  at  the  top^  mmI  tiien  plaoe  tiia  otlier  bsmd-g^ass  on  tlie  top  of  tbe 
first.  Put  a  plate  containing  sweet  liquor  on  the  ground  under  the  hand-glasses ; 
this  will  attract  the  wasp,  and  when  satiated  they  will  fly  upwards,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  upper  glass,  where  they  will  soon  exhaust  themselves,  and 
finally  perish.  If  tbe  wall  is  of  great  length,  and  wasps  prevail  very  mneb, 
then  these  traps  should  be  placed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  wall  at  20  or  30  feet 
apart.  Of  course  the  traps  will  catch  not  onlv  the  wasps  that  prey  upon  the 
Peaches,  but  also  those  that  would  otherwise  attack  any  other  kmd  of  fruit  in 
thenrden. 

Winter  Treatmknt. — This  season  commrners  as  soon  as  the  loaye?i  have 
fallen.  If  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened  the  leaves  will  naturally  £all 
afi  with  die  fint  frost.  Collect  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  convey  tim  to 
the  rubbish.heap  at  OBOS.  Then  loosen  the  treen  from  the  wall,  ti^  off  all 
the  shreds,  burn  such  as  are  decayed,  and  let  Kueh  as  are  fit  to  be  used  again  bo 
put  into  boiling  water  to  destroy  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  The  nails  should 
be  eaxeftilly  drawn  ontof  tbe  wall,  and  in  order  to  do  so  without  dbrawinf^  away 
the  mortar  give  each  nail  a  gentle  tap  with  the  hammer.  To  cleanse  them 
from  dirt  and  nist  throw  them  into  a  ve<»f<el  containing  hot  oil,  and  let  them 
Steep  for  a  lew  hours.  Then  take  them  out  and  put  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  rough, 
eoane  bsg,  and  shake  them  well  baekwards  and  forwards.  Tbis  operation  will 
alssnse  and  keep  them  from  rusting,  and  w  ill  destroy  insect  life  thoroughly. 

Tbe  trees  should  be  drawn  from  the  wall,  and  the  wall  itself  should  be 
Iboroughly  cleansed,  and  repaired  if  necessary.  If  the  red  spider  has  prevailed 
during  tbe  summer  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  up  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
soft  soap,  and  paint  the  wall  with  it,  rubbitj^'  it  well  into  the  crevictsand  nail- 
boles.  •  The  trees  also  should  be  painted  over  with  this  mixture,  moistening 
every  part  of  tbe  trees,  especially  on  the  side  of  tbe  bnaehcs  aeit  llie  wall. 
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When  all  this  has  hccn  completed,  then  fasten  the  trees  to  the  wall  hy  a  few 
of  the  main  branches  only.  This  is  to  secure  them  from  being  blown  about  by 
the  wind  till  the  pruning  time.  I  prefer  the  end  of  February  or  the  first  week 
in  Mardi  for  that  operraoo.  Where  the  walls  are  extensive  the  pruning  may 
be  done  sooner,  in  order  to  fjct  throu;i;h  the  work.  The  fruit-bearing  hmnches 
may  be  ahortened-inf  but  care  mu.st  be  taken  that  a  wood-bud  is  next  the  cut. 
Those  that  bore  tnat  tiie  |n«oeding  year  must  be  ent  oat  entirely,  excepting 
the  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  a  main  braneh.  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  pruned  it 
should  be  trained  and  nailed  to  thp  wall,  or  if  the  wall  is  wired  it  should  ho 
tied  to  the  wires.  Then,  when  all  the  trees  are  gone  through,  the  winter  work 
on  the  Peaeh  and  Neetertne  trees  is  completed. 

Diseases. — The  only  disease  that  I  know  of  is  that  named  gumming.  It 
is  a  kind  of  j^angrene,  which  first  appears  like  a  swelling,  it  then  bursts  and 
the  gum  exudes.  It  the  border  is  made  properly  and  the  wood  well  ripened 
this  dieeaae  wiU  not  appear :  hence,  if  ever  symptoms  of  gum  show  themsdvee, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  examine  the  bor  lrr.  If  it  is  wet  at  the  botton^  Ipt  it  be 
thoroughly  drained ;  if  it  is  too  full  of  manurial  matter,  remove  that  soil  entirely 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  maiden  earth.  Then,  again,  take  great  care  that  the 
biaiiohet  are  not  wounded  bj  the  hammer  or  any  other  iattmrnent. 


CAETEU'S  CHAMPION  BROCCOLI. 

Of  "Rroreolis  that  come  in  for  use  in  April  tlvre  is  no  scarcity,  but  good  late 
kinds  are  by  no  means  over-plentiful.  Hav  ing  tried  most  of  the  sorts  that  have 
oome  ont  of  late  yean,  I  can  sirongly  recommend  Carter^s  Champion  as  an  ex- 
cellent late  kind.  From  plants  grown  in  a  warm  and  forward  mtvuition  I  have 
this  season  cut  fine  heads  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Jime.  Had  the 
plants  been  grown  on  a  north  border  or  other  late  situation,  I  have  no  doubt 
timt  they  would  have  furnished  a  supply  of  good  heads  mitil  the  end  of  the 
third  week  In  June,  by  which  time  Cauliflowers  br^in  to  come  in  ])lentifully. 
In  general  about  the  middle  of  June  Cauliflowers  begin  to  come  in  with  us 
here ;  sometimes,  according  to  the  season,  we  have  them  a  few  days  earlier, 
ttid,  at  other  timea,  a  few  days  later.  I  have  never  had  any  other  kind  m  good 
at  m  late  a  season  as  I  had  Carter's  Champion  this  season.  I  have  not  yet 
tried  Cattell's  Eclipse,  but,  if  it  be  later  and  better  than  Champion,  it  is  a  vciy 
TBlnable  land  indeed. 

For  April  and  the  early  part  of  May  we  scarcely  require  better  kinds  than 
Knight's  l*rotecting  and  Dilcfxk's  Bride  Broccoli  ^^'hnt  wc  most  need  is  a 
Broccoli  to  come  in  from  the  midaie  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  Carter's 
Champton  m  the  beat  lior  tiua  aeaaon  that  I  have  yet  met  with,  but  I  hope  to 
see  something  better  alill. 

SUmrton,  M.  fii^VL. 


ON  THE  DECAY  OF  APRICOT  TREES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  large  limbs  of  Apricot  trees  often  die  o£l^  even 
when  OImj  are  in  leaf,  and,  perhaps.  Ml  of  young  &uit,  while  the  other 
branches  are  healthy.  This  unfortunate  decay  occurs  more  or  less  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  trees  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  ;  hut  althfjup^h 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  the  cause  is  not  well  understood. 
I  have  long  been  of  opinioii  that  the  loia  of  the  bnmdiea  it  the  eAetof  fltwen 
juice  burstini:  the  sn])-VLPscls  ;  and  such  may  be  the  case  with  many  other 
kinds  of  treei  and  shrubs  which  are  killed  in.  winter,  especially  tender  onea,  of 
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which  the  sap-vesfteU  ftie  adApted  to  warmer  olimatM.  heaoe  the  ^ttffiftnhy  el 

acclimatising  planti. 

SomeUttdtof  Afirieeten  iiMtfebaidy  ttieaoiii^  TluiBrede  ftDdTorkef 

are  less  liable  to  decay  than  Anson's,  or  the  Moorpark,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  introduoed  by  Admiral  Adsoii.  I  wish,  however,  to  notice,  that  the 
gangrene  in  the  inner  bark  is  the  effect  of  ruptured  sap-vesaela.  In  general 
the  decaj  begins  near  the  clefts  of  the  branches,  dose  to  the  meiiiAtenM,  ud 
in  time  checks  the  supplirs  from  the  roots,  it  matters  not  whether  the  trees 
are  Toting  or  old.  Perhaps  the  eril  may  in  some  measure  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  outer  berk  toiooth  to  throw  off  the  wet,  and  by  protL^ting  the 
eo^peeted  ports  with  fern  dnriag  winter. 

J.  WlOBZOV. 


EBMARKS  ON  THE  GENUS  MY080TIS. 

All  the  porpTininl  species  of  this  genus  are  very  ^'nntTful^and  well  deserre 
to  be  extensively  cultirated.  They  grow  best  in  mout  situations,  or  by  the 
edges  of  ponds  or  ditehee.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  any  plaoe  in  the  gerdeii 
not  too  hot  or  dry ;  or  they  may  be  cultivated  in  pots.  They  ere  eeailj  uevMMd 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn 
upon  an  open  bed  or  border  of  light  earth.  In  the  spring  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  elose.  If  the  ground  where  the  plants  ere  to  be 
grown  be  kept  cU-ar  of  weeds  and  the  81  rD-,  be  permitted  to  scalier,  an  ahund- 
an<*e  of  plants  will  spring  up  without  further  trouble.  Lar;^i'  masses  near 
walks  through  plantations  are  very  effective.  In  stioh  places  they  require  no 
attention  farther  than  keepmg  them  elear  of  weede.  The  following  ire  Tory 
beautiful : — 

Myvsotis  azorica. — This  is  a  very  fine  hardy  species  from  the  Azorea,  with 
heads  of  rich  purple,  changing  to  deep  blue.  It  ti  fimad  in  damp  rsviiiee,  and 
generally  near  waterfalls.   Well  worthy  of  extensive  onltivation. 

Myosotis  rmntana  (the  Spring  Forget-me-not). — This  is  a  very  fine  speetes 
from  Norway  and  Switzerland.  It  blooms  with  the  melting  snow,  freqaenUj 
with  the  Snowdrop,  Aoonite,  Sw.  The  flower*  are  larger  and  brighter  thaa 
those  of  the  V^nA  Forget-me-not  (M.  ^Ivatioa):  It  ehoold  be  gnwii  ex- 
tensively. 

Myo*otii  paluitrU. — A  very  valuable  specits  oa  account  ui  \ia  long-oon> 
tinning  autumn  bjoom. 

Afyosotis  rupicola  (the  Perennial  Alpine  Forpct-me-nofi. — This  is  a  rerv 
bonutiful  ppecies.  Its  large  heads  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  fragrant  iiowers 
render  it  a  very  striking  object.  The  indiTidual  faloesoms  are  nearly  circular, 
and  frequently  have  a  yellow  eye.  It  doee  beat  in  shady  fissures,  or  on  ledgei 
with  a  northern  aspect  It  blooms  late  in  spring.  Xt'ehouid  be  very  laigely 
grown.  • 

Siowrtom.  M.  Sau£. 


ON  THE  CULTIVAnOK  OF  THE  FILBERT. 

Whateyeb  differences  of  opini«m  may  exiit  respecting  the  management 

of  most  of  our  hnrrly  fruits  in  re^^ard  to  the  amonnt  of  pruning  they  require* 
there  is  no  question  that  the  knife,  or  it  may  be  the  saw,  is  more  freely  used 
in  the  treutment  of  thie  tree  than  in  tikat  of  any  other.  It  it  not  loo  mueh  to 
•ay  tiMt  iai  the  eeee  ef  the  Filbert  fully  nine-tenths  of  every  year's  growth  are 

cut  away,  and  often  more  than  thnt :  and,  if  we  exc»'pt  the  Vine  when  pruned 
on  the  spur  system,  there  is  certamiy  no  other  fruit  tree  on  which  the  knife 
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plays  so  conspfouons  n  pnrt.  As  the  Filbert  is  in  <»enernl  a  free  and  rather 
fast-growing  tree,  the  ubuiuianco  o/  wood  to  choose  from  eoables  the  cultivator 
to  select  that  whieh  w  b«st  adapted  to  give  the  shape  be  want*.   Tbii  is  done 

■with  so  much  exactness,  that,  in  a  well-manfiucd  orchard  of  this  fruit,  one  tree 
so  much  resembles  another  that  the  cursory  observer  niijj;ht  suppose  that  ther 
had  all  beeu  turued  out  uf  ooe  mould.  A  gUmoe  at  the  way  thi^  is  done  ia 
Kent,  where  so  many  acree  are  under  this  crop,  will  assist  the  ametour  in 
kcepir.::  ^i^  trees  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  also  in  making  them  more 
fruitful  thiin  if  allowed  to  grow  rampant  amongst  other  trees  leu  vigorous  than 
themselves. 

Although  occasional  ])lantatioDB  of  this  fruit  may  be  formed  On  stiff  heavy 
ground,  puch  plots  are  the  exception,  for  they  raidy  pro-^per  and  arc  fast  dis- 
appearing. A  dry  stony  soil,  not  too  shallow,  without  anything  peruicious  in 
me  eabsoil,  is  the  one  the  Filbert  lihes  best ;  and  many  httodnras  of  acres  of 
the  best  plantations  in  Kent  are  on  the  slopes  of  hills  having  limestone  at  no 
grent  deptli  below.  OccasiomUy  they  are  also  planted  over  chalk,  bot  the 
result  is  less  satisfiictor^ 

Generally  speakin*;  the  toils  whieh  orerlie  Kentish  ragstone»  or  bassoek,  a 
soft  stono  which  will  not  endure  frost,  are  the  best ;  and  in  tillage  quantities  of 
such  stones,  as  larT<>  as  a  half-brick,  arc  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil,  presenting  any  tiling  but  uu  iuviting  appearance.  In  such  soils  both  the 
filbnrt  and  Morello  Cherry  seem  to  thrive  better  than  in  ground  of  any  other 
description,  and,  what  ia  equally  important,  thoy  bear  well  also.  Such  a  soil 
is,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  stagnant  water ;  and  though  the  substrutum  is  hard 
when  first  broken  up,  there  is  nothing  in  it  pernicious  to  vegetation,  as  seeds 
wiU  ▼egetote  in  it  soon  after  being  thrown  to  t)ie  top.  Being  of  a  half-ssndy 
nature,  it  !iriy  -^vhh  advantnj^c  be  used  as  a  fertiliser  to  soils  of  a  contrary 
dMoription-  All  tho  Filbert  plantations  are  not  on  soil  of  the  above  descrip. 
tion,  bat  it  is  generally  admitted  that  on  saoh  the  best  crops  of  firuit  are  pro> 
duced.  The  nearer,  therefore,  that  it  ean  be  inutated  elsewhere,  die  greater 
the  chance  of  suceess 

Situation  has  also  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  when  a  choice  of  this 
exists  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  is  the  best  posttaon ;  but  in  the  vaUey  oif  the 
ICedway  plantations  arc  fdfrmed  on  all  inclinations,  dryness  «of  bottom  being 
one  of  the  eonditlonn  first  of  all  insisted  on,  and  a  soil  not  by  any  rnvnns 
meagre  in  regard  to  depth  is  also  necessary.  The  other  conditions  are  all  sub- 
servtent  to  them.  Shelter  from  very  high  winds  may  be  nsefnl,  but  this  h  of 
less  consequence  than  for  most  other  fruits  ;  but  very  exj)osed  places,  as  the 
tops  of  naked  hills,  are  too  cold  and  ungenial,  and.  though  the  tree  will  thrive 
there,  it  is  seldom  fruitful  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  Though  bioommg 
nniongst  the  earliest  of  all  our  fruits,  the  tree  is  far  from  being  the  hardiest. 
The  beautiful  little  tufts  of  crimson  which  form  the  female  or  nut-bearing 
blossom  are  very  sensitive  of  frost  and  are  often  damaged  by  it.  The  Ion;;  green 
catkins,  or  male  blossoms,  which  han^  all  tiia  winter,  are  hardy  enough  ;  but  if 
destroyed  before  the  others  make  their  appMrance,  the  crop,  of  eonrse,  is  bad. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  tho  well-being  of  tho  crop  depcTnls  on  other 
conditions  more  than  this ;  and  no  many  things  are  necessary  to  perfect  success 
that  the  crop  of  Filberts  is,  perhaps,  more  capridoos  than  that  of  any  other 
fruit,  although  when  good  nothing  yields  a  better  retium.  Upwards  of  a  ton 
weight  prr  nere  bnn  been  gathered  in  favourable  seasons ;  but  as  Filberts  are 
often  planied  in  conjunction  with  Apples,  Fears,  aud  other  fruits,  the  return  is 
limited  in  consequence  of  the  gronnd  taken  up  by  these.  NeTertheless,  the 
cultivator  generally  Ihroiira  hia  Filbert  trees  if  tbey  do  well,  and  the  othsn  are 
ent  away. 
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Ground  of  the  above  description  is  ^nendly  trenched,  and  all  hard  stones 
that  will  do  for  road-making  purposes  are  tukeu  out ;  but  such  soft  ones  as  are 
of  no  use  and  likely  to  be  spiiC  up  into  fragments  by  tke  wintet''s  frost  axe  left 
in.  I  think  about  Od.  per  rod  for  trenching  the  ground,  and  aboat  the  same 
per  ton  for  such  useful  stones  as  are  takcii  out,  i'<  often  paid,  and  the  inereased 
value  of  the  land  well  repays  this  outlay.  This  being  done  early  in  the 
autumn,  tike  young  trees  are  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  eonTenieiitly  got 
in,  taking  care  to  do  tliis,  if  po?^sibk>,  w*i.  n  tin-  irrnnnd  I3  dry. 

Many  growers  raise  their  own  plants;  iu  fact,  it  is  common  for  most 
Kentish  farmers  who  grow  fruit  for  market  to  have  a  nursery  where  they  rear 
large  quantities  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  gran  and 
propagate  AnpU*  aud  other  trees  by  the  hundred.  Tn  s  uch  places  Filbert  trees 
are  plentiful  enough,  and  they  are  raised  from  suckers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  numbets  wken  required,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Small  pbrats  having 
about  10  inches  or  a  foot  of  clear  collar,  and  then  spreading  out  into  branchy 
in  all  directioni,  are  selected.  Assuming  that  the  plantation  is  intended  ulti- 
mately for  FiibcrtH  only,  they  are  planted  about  12  feet§apart  each  way  if  the. 

ground  is  good ;  but  if  not  so  likely  to  suit  them,  10  feet  might  be  substituted, 
enerally  Currant  trees,  or  it  may  be  Hops,  or  both,  are  planted  between  to 
occupy  thf  '„'round  while  the  Filbert  is  growin*;.  and  sometimes  standard  Apple, 
Pear,  or  Plum  trees  arc  planted  at  wider  intervals  tu  remain  as  permanent 
trees ;  but  this  plan  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  evwytking  is 
made  subordinat '  to  thr  Filbert  whi  u  il  is  intended  to  have  a  6rst-rate  plantation. 

If  the  ground  at  the  time  of  plantiug  has  been  recently  trenched,  aiid  much 
of  the  subsoil  thrown  to  the  top,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  little  mellow  fine 
earth  that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  give  each  tree  a 
spadeful  or  two  to  start  its  roots  into.  This  is  frequently  done  with  other  fruit 
trees  when  it  is  necessary  to  plant  quickly  after  trenching.  A  low-growing 
crop  is  sometimes  taken  off  the  ground.  This,  however,  will  suggest  itseu 
to  the  cultivator ;  bat  I  hare  seen  plenty  of  instances  where  the  farmer  paid 
£6  and  upwards  per  acre  mnt,  and  where  he  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  allow 
the  newly-planted  trees — 1  ilbcrts,  Gooseberries,  or  Currants,  also  Hops — the 
whole  of  tiie  ground,  oceasionally  stilting  it  during  the  summer,  and,  of  ootttse, 
keeping  all  the  weeds  down.  If  the  intending  cultivator  thinks  he  cannot 
afford  Filberts  the  whole  ppaco,  let  whatever  vegetable  croji  he  takos  !f  the 
ground  be  kept  clear  of  the  Fdbert  trees,  and  remove  it  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  possible.  I  may  also  observe,  that  if  Currants  or  Goooebmies  be  planted 
between  the  Filbert  trees,  they  may  be  from  5  to  fi  feet  apart,  taking  care  that 
those  nearest  the  Filberts  ore  out  away  in  time  to  prevent  their  ifijuring  the 
more  permanent  occupiers  of  tke  soil. 

{To  be  eonimtted»)  N.  R. 


OUR  CONTEMPURARTES. 

The  Boxavical  MxaAZiMs  for  April  contains  representations  of  the 

following  :— 

Peperomia  marmorata. — A  dwarf,  branching,  stove  herbaoeoos  phot,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Weir,  iu  Southern  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  ovnte-cordate,  from 
3  to  5  inches  long,  their  upper  surface  of  an  opaque  dull  green,  marbled  with 
irregular  longitudinal  bands  of  white.  This  has  been  frequently  shown  under 
tiie  name  of  Peperomia  arifdlia,  wkiek  is,  however,  a  very  aiflbrsnt  plant* 
baving  peltate  leaves. 

EricmttUa  Mannii. — An  Ericaceous  plant  found  by  M.  Mann,  at  an  elevation 
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of  10,000  feet,  at  Fernando  Po,  and  ftt  from  4000  to  11,000  feet  on  the 

Canaeroon  Mountains,  %v here  it  forms  an  overgrftii  l);. shy  erect  shrub,  some- 
times 12  feet  high.  It  resembles  a  Heath  in  its  general  appearance,  and  has 
nearly  globose  ^1  red  flowen  at  the  tips  of  ibe  bnncliletB. 

Polychilot  comu-cervi. — An  Orchid  discovered  long  ago  in  Monthnein,  by 
Lobb,  but  which  did  not  reach  England  olive  till  lHr,  i,  ^v!ien  specimens  of  it 
were  sent  by  the  Kev.  C.  S.  P.  Pariisix  to  Messrs.  Low.  it  lias  the  habit  of  a 
Fhalamopsis,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  referred  by  Keicbenbach,  wbo  is  of  opinion 
that  the  two  genera,  Polychilos  and  Phalajnopsia,  ought  to  be  combined.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish  green  barre  d  with  reddish  bro^^-n,  and  are  produced  freely 
during  the  summer  months,  with  tlie  i>unic  treatment  as  that  giveu  to  other 
Indian  Orebids. 

Tacsonia  Van-  Vnhemii. — "  One  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  plants 
hitherto  introduced  into  Kuropc,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  t'ontiiiuin<j^  a  con^ider- 
ablc  time  in  liowcr.    It  promiiies  to  nvai  the  Lapageria,  aud  eveu  tu  eclipse  it. 
'i'hc  genus  to  vbick  it  belongs  inhabits  South  America,  principally  the  valleyv 
of  the  Andes,  and  it  is  stated  in  M.  Lemuin>'s  '  Jardiu  Fleuriste,'  that  this 
species  is  a  native  ot  the  temperate  region  of  the  province  ol  Antioquia, 
in  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  natives."    It  was  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1858,  by  M.  Van  Volxem,  who  found  it  in  a  garden  at  Bogotft, 
*'  It  succeeds  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and,  according  to  its  discoverer,  it 
resists  a  temperature  of  the  ireesiug  point  in  its  own  countxy."    The  llowers  are 
from  5  to  7  inches  in  diaoieter,  hsro  bright  red  pctab,  yeUowiidi  at  the  base, 
ttkd  arc  boine  on  long,  slender,  ahnosk  eiq»illary  stalks  of  fiom  10  to  20  inehei 
in  length. 

Jitlionia  anceps. — OriginaUy  introduced  from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  Loddigcs, 
but  it  had  disappeared  imnl  re-introdueed  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  throogh  their 

collector,  Mr/  Blunt.  The  flowers  are  described  as  being  of  an  olive  eolonr, 
with  a  white  lip  marked  with  a  t'.  w  purple  streaks  and  dots. 

JMussanda  luteolu. — Introduced  by  Captain  (irant,  Uie  companion  of  Spekc, 
in  his  expIoratiMi  of  the  head  waters  of  tiie  Mile.  It  is  a  snudl,  erect,  slender, 
twiggy  shrub  with  ovate-  or  oblong-  lanceolate-  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  having 
a  white  or  yellowish  cal\-x-leaf  from  one-half  to  three-quarten  of  an  inch  long. 
The  May  Number  contains  representations  of  • 
Cymlndium  Hookerianum. — Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their  col- 
lector Mr.  Lobb,  but  also  found  by  Dr.  Hooker,  probably  about  tbc  same  time, 
in  the  Sikkim  llimxUaya.  It  is  an  epiphytical  species  having  large  liowers 
borne  on  an  erect  scape,  but  nodding  from  the  point  where  they  are  produced. 
In  colour  they  are  of  a  nnifonn  green,  but  with  a  yeUowish  white  lip,  of  a 
d  'pper  yellow  at  the  edges,  and  decorated  witli  rieli  reddish  purple  spots.  Dr. 
Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  tine  variety  of 
Cymlndium  giganteum  than  as  a  diatinet  species.  It  should  be  grown  in  a 
lai^e  pot. 

Thih(ni(lia  (oronnn'a. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Batenian  under  the  name  of  Cora- 
tostcmiuu,  by  wliich  it  was  sent  out  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  x>robabiy 
a  native  of  New  Grenada  or  Yeneniela.  It  forms  a  smaU,  much^branched, 
ri<,'i(l  shrub,  with  ever«i:reen,  ovate,  entire,  shining  deej)  green  leaves,  and 
iiuddiug  dull  scarlet  tubular  flowers,  inflated  towvds  their  base,  and  five- 
angled. 

Microcachrys  teiragona. — A  remarkable  Conifer,  presenting  the  nniqne  cha- 
racter of  bearing  a  fleshy  brillinntly-coloured  cone.  It  inhabits  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Tasmania,  where  it  forms  low  straf;fi;ling  bushes.  The 
fonale  cones  are  ovoid  oi  globular,  from  one-fourth  to  oue-third  of  an  inch 
loDg,  tranalucent,  and  bright  red. 
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wiHx  iba  young  fronds  tisffed  witli  oopjper 
ooloar;  TenohtAltia  splctioida,  a  twaatiftil 

Palm  ;  Altcmantbera  BjMithulaLa,  a  nntivo  of 
Brazil,  with  red  foliage  of  various  ahadcs; 
Peperomia  mactJoea,  with  thick,  eilvery- 
veined,  ooncaTe  leaves ;  DieSenbachia  Weirii, 
^th  deep  green  leaves,  conspicuoiulyblotblied 
■with  p«a  green ;  Dracajna  nigrcsccns,  with 
vtrj-  dkrk  foliage;  Bertolonia  puhcsctiis,  wiUi 
olive  greon  leaves  broadl\-  edged  with  bright 
green}  a  Juniper  from  tko  north  of  China; 
and  Oynmognnunailexnom,  an  elegant  Idnd, 
with  a  shininp  Mnck  rachis.  The  second 
prize,  in  the  same  class,  addeii  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  went  to  Mr.  Bull,  who  ex- 
hibited Verachaffiattia  qdeodida,  Diaoaeaa  ni> 
gteseena,  the  whtte^wri^iatea  variety  of 
tffhiginclla  Martensii ;  Torminiiliii  eli-gans, 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  Pavetla  Iw- 
boaiiea,  Imt  trifoliate;  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegate,  ynih  obovate  leaves  variegated 
with  cream-eolonr;  Cycas  plumosa,  with 
rush-lilve  foliugc ;  Paiiravija  eanipi^iL'nsis, 
vriUi  luuidsome  luivt^  having  reddish  brown 
midribs ;  Aucuba  japonica  fcemina  elcgans, 
with  the  foliage  marked  with  oeamT  blotchev, 
•ometimc*  oceiipyin<;  tbTee*ibtirtM  of  die 
eiitiro  leaf;  and  AsMlfniutn  inyrii>})hylluin,  a 
slender  spitica,  with  tinoly-divid«-(l  tVondii. 

Mr.  Williams  was  first  for  tho  best  nine 
plants  aent  oat  ia  1864  and  1865  with  An- 
tfaorium  Bchenceriannm  and  oordifoliom  or 

mai^nificum  ;  varit'<;atod  Pampas  Grass  ;  Cala-  i 
mus  Imi>enitrico  Marie,  a  graceiul  I'oiru ; 
variegated  New  Zealand  Flnx ;  a  good  plant 
of  Agave  Schidigam  i  Phalosaopsis  Ltidde- 
nanmana;  DieSbnliacfaia  Baraquiniana,  and 
Dracaena  Cooperi.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  se- 
cond with  DiefFenbochia  Weirii;  Dracajca 
ntgreecens  and  Cooperi;  Al^nrium  cordi- 
founm^  and  Schencerianum ;  Cypripedium 
Pearoei,  with  two  bloom.*,  having  snort  tails  ; 
Oymnogramma  I'carcei,  a  graceful  gri  i  nhousc 
species  ;  Pandanus  omatus,  with  gloisy  green 
leaves  varying  in  intensity  of  colour  accord- 
ing to^  their  a^ ;  and  Prumnopitvs  elegans, 
a  OonifiBr  having  glossy  Yew-like  foUago. 
From  Mr.  to  whom  an  cxtni  prize  wa$ 

awHrdcdj  came  Zamia  cycada>folia,  Anthu- 
nam  cordifolium,  Pandanus  omatus,  Dra- 
OKOa  Comteri,  Maranta  Van  den  Ileekci, 
handaomelV  handed  with  white ;  Podocarpus 
mAcrophyllus  vniu'^.Mtn-',  haviiii;  dark  green 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  iuu  rinixed  with 
•others  wholly  white;  a  largo  green-leaved 
ibmale  Ancuba;  ^iSalaoca  Wagneri,  and  8al- 
pichirana  volnhOit,  wi^  l^g***  deep  green 
frotuhs.  Pn'zoa  T(ir  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits,  Straw benits  in  pots,  and  Filmy  Ferns, 
were  offered  respectively  by  Mr.  W.'  Wilson 
Saunden,  Dr.  Bogg,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Alennder  Scnitton,  bnt  there  were  no 
oompctitors. 

Aa  aooutmt  of  the  other  subjects  shown 
kaa  beea  gben  hy  "Quo**  in  a  pmvioaa 
page. 


EcrtiL  Soravic  Socxmr.— The  Jtme  Show 
took  pleee  on  the  6fii,  and  thongh  ao  doady 
following  the  International  there  was  an  air 
of  freshness  in  the  display  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  and  it  was,  too,  weU 
attended  by  viaiton,  a  point  of  vital  im> 
portanoe  in  esdubitiona  m  any  kind,  and  ea* 
peciallv  those  ■which  are  in  a  great  degree 
depen(fant  (as  horticultural  shuwd  are),  for 
their  financial  snccees  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weaUier.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
nTunnoos  and  fine,  though  scarcely  equal  as  a 
whole  («:.  wiiut  they  were  in  May.  Messrs. 
Peed,  J.  Whoeler,  Donald,  Carson,  and  C. 
Smith  took  the  chief  honours  in  the  Amateurs' 
daaaea,  and  Meaaca.  lihodea  and  Lee  in  thoae 
for  JXuHWjtam.  Acateaa  were  over,  and 
pot  Hoses  not  equal  U»  what  they  were  nt  the 
previous  show ;  Heaths  were  numerous  and 
good,  nfid  Pelargoniums,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
I'ttrner  and  Mr.  fiail^f  magnifioent.  Some 
of  thoae  fitim  the  latter  were  between  4  and 
6  feet  ncroBS,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of 
bloom  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Nor  must  Mr.  iVascr,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
be  denied  hia  meed  of  pnuse,  for  his  pUnta  . 
were  excellent,  though  not  coming  up  to 
Ibns.j  from  Mr.  Tiirncr  and  Mr.  Bailey.  Of 
new  plants  Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a  fine 
collection,  and  another  oame  from  Mr.  Bull. 
Otvhida  were  not  ao  nvmaKMU  as  usual,  and 
serenil  of  tiiem  had  already  done  duty  at 

South  Xi  iisington.  Air;nni;  them  was  u  now 
Uucidium,  named  by  M.  Iveichtiihateh  <K  Mar- 
shallianum,  after  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Knfield,  by 
whose  gardener,  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  abown. 
The  flower  measured  quite  H  inch  in  di- 
aru  tcr,  ami  had  a  tloar  ycllnw  lip  aud  brown 
petals  and  sepul^  Fiue-iuliagcd  pkints  and 
Fems  were  well  represented  in  collections 
from  MetMia.  Williams,  Barnard,  Young,  oC 
T.«igh  Park,  and  Taylor,  of  Highgate.  In 
ITardv  Fi'iiis  Messia.  Ivoiy,  OS  osoal,  oanied 
ail  before  them. 

Of  fruit,  the  most  remsrkablc  spiciniena 
were  the  Queen  Pine  Applee  from  Mr.  MiUer, 
gardener  to  Lord  Cmvem,  Oombe  Ahbey,  who 
was  first  fiir  that  varii  ty  with  a  handscane 
fruit  of  6i  lbs*.,  and  Ik  uI.s(*  exhibited  half 
a  dozen  weighing  4  lbs.,  4  lbs.  7  ozs., 
i  lbs.  10  ozs.,  6  lbs  ,  5  lbs.  3  oss.,and  64  Ibe., 
an  excellent  proof  of  good  cultivadon,  ibr 
one  fine  fruit  may  be  innrL'  due  to  chanco 
than  to  good  cultivation,  but  not  so  half  a 
dozen  from  the  same  garden  at  one  time* 
Black  Ilamburgh  OFBpea»  etmecially  thoae 
from  Mr.  Meredith  and  Str.  C9ement,  were 
excellent,  and  those  from  other  exhibitors 
were  generally  ver\-  L^i  Hjd  ;  so,  too,  was  Black 
Prince  from  Jlr.  llili,  -  irdener  to  R.  Sneyd, 
Esq.,  Keole  Hall,  and  Mr.  Meads,  Minley 
Manor,  two  competitors  who  always  run  eaCA 
other  clo><ely  for  this  variety,  and  who  re 
ceived  eqwU  first  prizM,  but  the  bimehes 
were  not  equal  to  thoae  flxhibit<d  by  the 
aane  giowen  in  fiwoier  yean.  Of  Muaoata 
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the  best  canm  from  ^Ir.  Tumor,  of  Sloa^. 
Heloiu,  Pe&chcs,  XocUirinos,  and  OtnRIMi 
though  good,  were  not  remarkiible. 

Cktbtai  Paxacs  Bon  Show.— TUa  wtm 
held  on  Saturday,  thf  23rd,  and  tlnrir'}!  tho 
display  waa  uiure  limittxl  than  in  previous 
years,  it  was  still  rery  extensire,  and  de- 
•pito  of  the  dtawlwckB  «f  a  late  leatou  and 
ft  tev«re  gtonn  on  ihe  prorioits  Thiusday, 
whi  fi  completely  destroyed  for  exhibition 
purposes  the  best  blooms  of  the  Luiidoa 
BTowera,  the  Show  as  a  whole  waA  very  good. 
KotwithatMidiiig  the  ooitnter-attraction  of  a 
TolmifMr  Tefiew  in  Hyde  Park,  the  attend- 
anco  of  visitors  was  very  lar^f,  ;is  may  bo 
judged  from  the  fact  that  up  to  Fhd^iy  night 
six  thousand  tickets  were  sold,  in  addition  to 
which  the  a^n^^— iftw  by  wason  tickets  and 
payment  at  the  doon  ifere  very  numeroni. 
Owing  to  the  circnmHtflnros  already  adverted 
to,  a  krge  proportion  of  tho  blooms  were  far 
from  perfect,  and  others,  though  large,  wanted 
the  oeaiable  degree  of  raSDement;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  were  remanably 
fine. 

Class  I.  was  fur  nintity-six  varieties — a  long 
number,  in  which  only  a  large  grower  can 
hope  to  compete  oreditably,  and  which  we 
imagine  might  he  advantagconaly  tedttced 
to  sevonty-two,  at  at  thp  National  and  Bir- 
mingham Rose  Shows,  still  the  stands,  con- 
sidering all  thingi^  weni  Tery  goid.  Mr. 
Keynes,  of  SaUshoiy,  in  thii  m  in  the  other 
NnnorynwD'e  clttsBce,  was  sneeesafid  in  ob- 
taining  the  first  prize  with  Btand.-*  contain- 
in«,  amon!»5t  others,  Madame  Charlesi  W'ojd, 
Comti  sse  .1-  Chabrillant,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Xftvier  OUbo,  dark-shaded  orimson  scariet,  a 
-variety  whioh  attraoted  mudi  attention  Pierre 
Netting,  violt-t- shaded  crimson;  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  rose  ;  Triomphe  de  la  Terre 
d«  ^  Roses,  violet- shaded  rose ;  Triomphe  do 
£eunes ;  Prince  Camillo  da  Rohan ;  Madame 
Rivers ;  America  ;  Maurice  Bemardin ;  Sou- 
venir (Ic  William  Wood,  alnnxst  identical  in 
colour  with  Prince  UarnUle  de  Rohan;  Vi- 
comte  Vigier,  Oloirc  de  Dijon,  Alphonse  Belin, 
bright  and  lively  in  colour ;  Victor  Verdier, 
Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
pink  in  the  centre,  very  delicate  in  cniour  ; 
Gloiro  do  Vitry,  Kate  Hau^boig,  and  Mare- 
chal  Xicl. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  excellent 
blooms  of  Charles  Lefeb^Tc,  Piorro  Netting, 
Mar.'i  hal  Vaillant,  Comtosso  do  Chabrillant, 
^Idlle.  Marie  Rady,  Fnin<?oi8  L'luvat,  Xavier 
Olihi),  Duke  of  Wellington,  Denis  Helye, 
Alphonse  Damnizin,  Gloire  da  DijoD,  Due  do 
Rohan.  Vicomto  Vigier,  Alba  Rusea,  Amiral 
Ija  P(  yrunMc,  Madame  C.  C'rapelet,  Madame 
C.  Jotgiwux,  Madame  Caillat,  Prince  Camillo 
de  Rohan,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Charles  Wood, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  an<l  last  and  finest  of 
all,  Mar^chal  Niel,  a  glorious  bloom,  by  far 
the  finest  of  tlie  many  fine  blooms  exhioitcd 
of  that  beautiful  variety.  In  the  ataads  of 


Mr.  Mitchell,  Piltdown  Korsery,  Mareflfield, 
we  remarked  John  Hopper,  very  fine ;  Julie 
Mansais,  a  Tea;  Madame  C.  Wood; 

Hippolyte  Flin&n,  very  large  and  full ; 
Sonvonir  d'Elise,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  do 
Dijon,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Madam*^  Vidot, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  General  Jafqumiinot, 
and  Madame  ifivers.  From  Mr.  Tumor, 
Slough,  many  of  those  already  named  were 
noticeable;  also  Leopold  Premier,  Madame 
Maurin,  Comte  Cavour,  Due  de  Cazes,  Ma- 
dame D.  DouTille,  Prinossi  of  Wales,  Blairii 
No.  2,  Charles  Lefebvre,  very  fine ;  and  M. 
Joigneux,  dark  centre,  backed  by  rosy  crim- 
son outer  petals,  fotmin;,'  a  striking  contrast. 

Award*— tirst,  Mr.  Key  uob  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son:  third,  Mr.  Mitchell;  fourth, 
Mr.  Tomer ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Francis  k  Co. 

CtassII.,  fortj'-eight  varieties,  three  triij>at;s, 
penerallv  affords  a  very  effective  disjday,  and 
Huch  waa  tho  coi^e  here.  Mr.  Keynes  again 
took  the  first  plaoo  with,  among  others,  Viotar 
Verdier,  Maiiohal  Kiel,  very  fine ;  Madame 
Sertot,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Mo- 
reau,  Senateur  Taisse,  Pierre  Netting,  Mar- 
c;ucrite  do  St.  Amand,  Vicomt©  Vigier,  Victor 
Verdier,  Mauriee  B<  rnardin,  and  Centiiblia 
rosea.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  S.)n,  ihe  most 
ttmarkable  were  Maurice  Bemardin,  Olivier 
Delhon  1  ,  f  "  ties  Lefebvre,  La  Brillante, 
glowing:  i  ii  un  scarlet;  Comtesae  de  Cha- 
brillaii  t  I  i  i  e  Ca  m  i  lie  de  Rohan,  verj*  fine ; 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Prinoesa  Marj-  of^^  Cam- 
bridge, Madame  River*,  XanerOliho,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Lafontaine.  Matburin  l!c-nier, 
and  splendid  trusses  of  Marshal  Niel^  In 
the  trusses  from  Messrs.  Francis,  of  Hertlbni, 
wore  buds  showincj  prominently  above  the 
siufaceof  the  stands,  llius  relieving  that  flat- 
ness whiefa  stands  of  eut  btoonis  asually  pre> 
sent.  '  ' 

Awards — ^first,  Mr.  Keynes ;  second,  HMsrit 
Paul  &  Son;  thii-d,  Ur.  Mitchell;  finttib, 
Mr.  Turner;  fitih,  :Mesi!r3.  Francis. 

In  Class  111  ,  twenty- four  varieties,  three 
trusses,  we  noticed  in  the  stands  of  M^^Il 
Keyn^  Tomer,  Paul  &  Son,  and  Praaer, 
|;ood  trusses  of  many  of  the  varieties  shown 
m  the  preceding  class,  Paul  Ricaut,  Louis© 
de  Snoie.  Princo  Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Devoniensis,  and  Charles  Le- 
fobvre  particularly  good. 

Awards.— fust,  Mr.  KeYnr.t;  second,  ^fr. 
Turner ,  thud,  ilessri.  I'aul  k  Son ;  lourtli, 
Messrs.  Francis ;  fifth,  Mr.  Fraacr. 

In  Class  IV.,  twen|ar-foar  varieties,  single 
trusses,  and  in  Chss  v..  twelve  varieties,  were 
fine  blitoms  of  Sonvonir  do  Malmaison,  Mare- 
chal Niel,  Madamt  Vidot,  Dovonieusis.  Gloire 
di:  Dijon,  Madaiiii'  Maurin,  Charles  LefebvT^ 
Modi^me  Damaizin,  John  Hopper,  and  Mis. 
Rivers ;  also  Madame  Moreau,  Marguerite  de* 
St.  Anmnd.  .\ehillo  Gonod,  and  Bello  Nor- 
mande,  all  unusually  large,  but  somewhat 
rough. 

Awoxds  —  For  twen^-fimr;  fiist,  Mr. 
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JKeynes;  seoond,  Mr.  Tumor;  third,  Mr. 
Walte,  Thame.  For  twclrc :  fint,  Mr. 
Kefimi  Moond,  Mr.  Turner ;  thivd,  ll«Hn. 
Franoii ;  fburtli,  Mr.  Walker. 

In  Cla«8  Yl.,  for  thirty- six  fnuscs  (Amn- 
teurs),  Mr.  J.  T.  Hodgr,  Wi  Uall,  Colchen- 
tor,  had  fine  examples  of  O^n^ral  Jacquemi- 
not, Le  Rhone,  Mathurin  Rcgnifr,  Beauty  of 
Waltham.  Hoth  of  Gold,  and  MnnVhal  Niol ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  S.'ilitlmry,  Mjulaino  C. 
Wood  in  beautiful  condition,  and  John  Hop- 
]Mr  ltfg«  ftnd  fine.  In  other  stands  were  vny 
good  cxamplwi  of  Madanui  Victor  Vcrdier, 
Emile  Duliic  (Ix-autiful  bright  rose),  Comt^wo  , 
do  Courcy,  Tnomphe  do  Cam,  Prince  Caniillo 
de  Kohan.  Prinoemof  Wales,  Madame  finivy, 
ICanricc  Bcmardin,  and  NiplietaM,  the  exhi- 
bitora  bcinj?  Mr.  A.  Moffat,  pirdencrto  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maynard,  Dunmow ;  Mr.  Wright,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Rani.«lcn,  Twirk(  nhara  ;  Dr. 
Cooper,  Slough ;  and  Measrs.  I'ieater,  Ingle, 
ImIob.  a.  U.  Kent,  Bristowe,  Moore,  Imt- 
Chani,  Hi  nnii,  Po«tang,  and  Hollinj^worth. 

Awanls— fii-st,  Mr.  Hedge;  second,  Mr. 
Chard;  third,  Mr.  Mufit;  ftraith,  Mr. 
Wright;  fifth.  Dr.  Cooper. 

ampliR  of  Scnnteur  Vaiiwc,  L*Knf:i!it  I'muve, 
Charles  Lawson,  Madame  Boll,  raulini'  l^in- 
TOzcur,  Lo  lihorn',  (Vlinti  Forosticr,  Comte 
de  NaateoiL  Madme  Boutia,  Boavenir  d'an 
AnL  Owomw  de  Sttual,  Olirler  Dellioimiie, 
Mad  ame  Vidnt,  ComtoMO  do  Chabrillant, 
Charles  Lcfebvre,  Mdlle.  Bonnairo,  and 
Maurieo  Bemardin,  and  many  m<  ire  might  be 
added  if  any  adrantage  could  neolt  from 
giving  a  mere  fist  of  namea.  Taking  all 
cirt  umi'tanrcs  into  pon.sideration  tiw HIKtiilira* 
claet^c'S  were  very  croditablc. 

Awardi  —  Fur  twentv-four  ;  first,  Mr. 
Moffitt;  aeoond,  Mr.  lledge;  third,  Mr. 
Obud;  fourth,  Mr.  Stoddart,  gardenerto  J. 
G.  Kebow,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Colrhrst.  r  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Mercer,  Staplehnrst;  extra,  ilr.  Wright, 
For  eightc«'n :  first,  Mr.  Hedge ;  second,  Mr. 
Mofiat;  third,  Mr.  Denni%  gardener  to  H. 
8.  HaTward,  Esq.,  Hnn* Green;  finufh,  Mr. 
Chard ;  extra,  Mr.  Ingle.  For  twelve  :  first, 
Kcv.  V.  Knox  Child ;  second,  Mr.  Hedge ; 
third,  Mr.  iBgla;  fourth,  Mr.  Dennis;  extra, 
Mr.  W.  Lacej,  gardener  to  0.  8.  Mortimer, 
Em.,  Mordcn  Park. 

Baskets  or  vases  of  Roses  cxbibiled  much 
aamcncds,  March's  standa  being,  with  one  ex- 
ception, employed  by  all  the  prizetakcrs; 
and  the  bloonu  rested  on  varioua  Feme  at 
the  base,  and  were  interspersed  wifli  tibete  in 
the  top  dishesi.  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  C. 
G.  Round,  Esq.,  Colchester,  was  first  with  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  glass  stem  was  en- 
t^-int  ci  with  a  variegated  Jasmine,  and  Maiden- 
hair Fern  wns  introduced  among  the  blooma 
in  the  ti  ji  Mr.  Hedge  was  second,  and 

Mr.  Mariow,  gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  Esq., 
Hoillaikei  tUro,  boUl  using  variegated  Ja- 
"  MX.  March 


was  fourth  with  an  eltgant  glaaa  itand,  con- 
ditiiig  of  a  diah  pkoed  on  a  rilTered  glaMi 

pltteau,  and  a  central  »«olumn  to  which  tnro<^ 
chains  were  attached  ;  agairuit  thin  <  oluinn  a 
shoot  of  riasus  discolor  was  pla'  od,  and  round 
ita  bftMO  Rose  blooms.  Meean.  Carter  &  Oo. 
contributed  some  neat  hang{Rg>>baiketa  luoaawl 
with  Sclasiiiellfts,  and  fill"!  witli  iJnw^  Dra- 
cjena'«,  ainl  Cordyline  irni)vi>A.  .iiul  hanffing- 
basket.s  w(Tf  nl.Hu  shnwn  hy  Mewrx.  Cutliush 
and  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Tboee 
from  the  latter  were  ef  imul  ain^  nd 
suitable  for  pl.neing  on  a  table  or  similar 
position;  they  were  mado  of  wickerwork, 
and  the  basket  M'as  su.'^jM^nilrd  hy  a  wicker 
chain  firom  a  tripod  of  the  aame 
Other  baskets  were  mppnrted  on  amdl  gie— 
painte<l  ir<in  tripodss  The  most  eflective  ex- 
hibition in  this  way  was  the  I^^'iccstor  V'ase^ 
measurini?  from  7  to  8  tV<  t  in  diameter,  ana 
formed  of  iron  hbeaome  inohea  apart,  aecored 
to  a  centnl  ring;  and  fhaaa  being  turM 

over,  flic  vre-i'  was  fill'  d  with  a  VOW  of  C'olcua 

Vcrsehatlelti,  thin  with  Goranioma,  Mimo- 
nette,  and  Hydrangeas,  with  ft  tall  pjmudil 
Fttchaia  in  the  oentre^ 
Boaea  in  pota  were  not  m  tte  flne  oondlliBn 

that  they  were  swn  earlier  in  thr-  season. 
The  l)est  twenty-five  came  from  Mcs-^rs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Mr.  Turner  being  second,  and  Moesra. 
Francia  third.  Meain.  Paul  ft  Son  aiao  re- 
ceived a  flnt  pilse  ft>r  Hu  beet  twdfv  mt 
out  in  1865. 

For  new  Rom>a  Messrs.  Paul  Sc  Son  were 
first,  snd  Mr.  Keynes  second ;  but  the  varie- 
tiea  were  generally  not  in  a  oaoditioaSnr  tlMir 
netlta  to  m  wrtiafactotlly  detemiiied.  Mir^ 
obal  Niel  was  that  which  attracted  the  greatert 
amount  of  atti-ntion,  and  never  has  that 
variety  been  so  numerously  exhibited  or  so 
fine.  Xavier  OUbo,  to  which  alluaion  has 
already  been  made,  was  alio  Ifaie;  and  fknm* 
nir  de  William  Wood  very  much  in  the  WW 
of  Prince  Caniillo  do  Rohan,  seomcd  a  goM 
dark  Ki>«>.  Madame  Victor  Voniier  >\-aa  very 
fine,  and  of  others  Frederick  BiboreL  Pirn* 
Notting,  Manuerita  de  St.  Anand,  Joba 
Keynes,  and  MoBsisBr  BoiMMnw  mn  t«7 

good. 

Among  miscollanoous  subjecta  were  Tarieo 
gated  Maise  and  aeveral  pretty  tnookkr-kaved 
and  Zonale  Pelargoniuma  from  Messrs.  Garter 

and  Co.  Messrs.  Downie,  Tiainl.  \-  T/iing 
exhibited  Wiltshire  Lass,  a  nmarkably  tiae 
pink  variety,  with  verj'  largo  truasos ;  fancy 
and  bedding  Panaiea,  of  wmch  Imperial  Blue 
waa  Teiy  atlraclive  j  an  unnamed  Zooale  B»* 
largoniiim  with  leaves  5  inches  acroaa,  pale 
green,  marked  with  a  bronry  zone  ;  and  Stan- 
stead  Rival,  with  very  large  salmon  scarlet 
pipe.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Lmut  Wittenham,  ex- 
bibited  a  Delphiito,  eafied  Smitbil,  yriA 
large  deep  blue  fiowers  with  a  white  eye  ;  and 
Mr.  8.  Brown,  Sndbur}*,  Invinc  ible  Sweet  Pe* 
and  some  pretty  early-flowering  Gladioli.  The 
most  atrilciag  of  Imn  were  Inagnia,  rioh 
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salmon,  blotched  on  three  petals  with  bright 

violet ;  Eclipgo,  pink  and  -white  ;  and  inoooi- 
paimbilii,  croam  and  Tiolet  oriiiuon. 
Gardsnrbb'  Rotat.  BnnmntMT  Tifsrmr- 

nox. — Tho  'J^rd  iinnivt'i-saiy  mcoting  was 
held  at  thu  LoiiJuu  Tavoru  on  Wednesday, 
June  27th,  Sir  Charles  WontworA  IHIke, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  oompaajy  -we 
regretted  to  see,  was  not  so  nnmerotis  M 
usual.  Ainonf;  those  prosont  v.  crr  rrtif('5.sor 
Bentlcv,  tlm  Kev.  Joshua  Dix,  Dr.  llogi?, 
M.  ssrs.  T.  Braadreth  Gibbs,  K.  Wrench.  0. 
Child,  Bull,  Edmonds,  Gibnon,  J.  &  C.  Leo, 
W.  Paul,  Turner,  Veiteh,  Williams,  Cutbush. 
&c.  Tho  Chairman,  after  the  u«uil  1  lyal 
toasts,  in  pn^sing  Success  to  the  imtitu- 
tion,"  announced  amidst  loud  cheers  tho  mu- 
nificf'iit  donation  of  £1000  made  to  the  funds 
of  the  charity  out  of  tho  surplus  pr  coods  of 
thn  International  Hotticultuni]  Exhibition; 
and,  besidoi?,  upwards  of  £26U  was  coUt.>€ted  at 
the  dinner.  Among  other  toasts  were  "The 
Chairman,"  "The  Treiusurer,"  "The  Royal 
Horticultural  and  lioUinic  Societies,  and  the 
ElxecuUve  C  -ri:::i:ltOf'  of  tho  International 
Horticultoral  Exhibition,"  coupled  with  the 
Btmes  of  Dr.  Hogg,  the  Rev.  Joahuk  Dix, 
and  Pnifeaaor  Bentley,  who  severally  rctnmod 
thanks  ;  and  "  The  Nurstry  and  Seed-tr.ide," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  James  Veitch 
and  Mr.  G.  Child.  Sir  0.  Wentworth  Dilke 
announced  that  Sir  Bobeit  Peel  would  take 
tlie  chair  at  tho  next  nnnivtTsary. 

Fbktilisation  of  CoBiiiA  8CAKDEXB. — ^This 
|]fliit,  aowu  on  a  hotbed  in  March  and  planted 
oat  in  May  againat »  mil  with  a  aontli,  eaat^ 


or  other  warm  aspect,  only  be^ns  to  Qowcr 
in  the  end  of  June,  a  pt  ri  Kl  at  which  tho 
highest  tempemtnres  commence  to  occur. 
Notwithstandin-;  these  conditions,  feitiliBa- 
tion  rarely  takes  place  at  that  period,  and 
this  circumstance  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
if  the  first  flowers  produce<l  seeds  these 
would  be  under  farourable  conditions  for 
ripening.  It  ia,  bowevcfr,  only  abont  Septem- 
ber, when  the  temperature  in  c^mparatiTely 
low,  that  many  flowers  sot  and  yield  sohI,  and 
then  tho  season  is  too  fiu"  advancci  for  riixm- 
ing.  From  observations  which  I  have  cson- 
tinned  for  three  years — ^ris.,  trrrm  1862  to 
I  find  that  with  a  temperature  of  from 
77^  to  ttO"^  the  authcTs  burst  and  are  dried  up 
long  before^  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  pollen, 
whilst  in  September,  when  the  temperature 
only  mngea  nom  60  to  68**,  the  organs  act 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  Ah  fortilisatioa 
ciiiinot  take  place  naturally  while  the  teinjKT- 
ature  is  high,  as  in  July  and  Atif^ust,  and  oa 
on  the  other  hand  i(  ia  desirable  to  gather  the 
aeeda  eariyin  the  leaaon,  artificial  fertflaMtioa 
must  be  resorted  to.  As  fresh  flowers  open 
every  day,  and  the  pollen  is  fit  to  perform  its 
office  in  u  few  hours  afterwards^,  this  sliould 
be  applied  to  the  stigma  of  ilowers  whioll 
have  expanded  the  preceding  day,  and  in  thia 
I  way  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  swA'i  Ls  al- 
most a  oerU^inty.j^^HorticuUeur  Francau.) 

Abulia  SrenOLDi.  —  We  learn  from  the 
"  Kevue  Horlicolc "  that  this  plant  has 
fhiit^Hl  in  tho  opoa  air  at  Cherbourg,  prodno- 
ing  five  hundred  fruita,  atcih  eomiaiDf 
four  perfectly  xife  aeeda. 


CALENDAK  OF  OPERATIONS. 


OBXSKHOVIB. 

MM  OneHkoiae.—A  heat  of  tilings  may 

be  grown  hero  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  Fudunas,  Japan  Lilies,  Kalosanths, 
will  take  the  place  of  IVlarguniums  and  Cal- 
ceolarias; in  addition,  t^ome  showy  annuals 
should  bo  growni  tor  the  purpose.  Balsams, 
Cockscombe,  Thunborgias,  kc,  will  all  help 
to  make  a  gay  appearance.  Cameilia*  and 
Atatea». — If  tlie  proper  treatment  han  been 
followed,  Caniellius  will  hare  their  bloum- 
bvda  Ibr  next  year  di.sceniUe;  when  such  is 
the  case,  gradually  allow  more  air,  to  inure 
them  by  degroee  to  out- door  treatment.  In 
placing  them  out,  select  a  shady  well-siicltorcii 
wgf^',  worms  must  be  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  pots,  and  aeeoxe  fluni  from  being 
blown  over.  Water  as  ocra.»ion  may  require. 
OrocnhoaRo  Azalea-s  will  require  similar  man- 
agement, but  are  lonj^er  in  fonniiitr  their  bud;-, 
and  will  boar  exposure  to  the  sun.  Keep 
down  thrips.  Gmtrmritu, — Seed  shotdd  now 
be  sown.  The  cnttine;?!  on  tho  first-cut-down 
pUmts  will  now  be  lung  enough  to  take  from 


the  old  stools.  These  should  he  struck  ia  fine 
sand,  in  cool  framaa  iuing  tho  north,  petlfag 
them  off  singly  in  vtsry  small  pots  as  soon  as 
stmd(.  If  nuldew  appear  sulphur  tho  plants 
afflicted  without  loss  of  time.  FelarffoniuvtA.  — • 
The  general  cutting-down  is  now  at  hand; 
cuttings  strike  freely  in  an  old  hotbed,  0nt 
putting  in  suffideiu  aoil  to  maae  tlMMB 
near  the  glass. 

CO.NSKUV.VTORY  ANn  BUow-HOrsB. 
As  most  greenhouse  plants  will  now  be  out 
of  doors  or  in  frames,  their  place  in  these 
houses  maybe  filled  with  some  kinds  of  hardy 
stove  plants,  Orchids  in  bloom,  Fueh.-'iius, 
Kalosanths,  and  Neriums.  Do  not  fail  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  Mignonette ;  keep  tho  in« 
tomal  borders  damp,  where  vigorous  roota 
exist ;  and  attend  to  the  re(|uisite  eloaaliuaia 
required  by  both  house  and  planta. 

FOHCI.VG. 

Make  fires  in  dull  damp  weather  in  the 
case  of  late  Grapes  in  bloom,  and  audi  aa  an 

colouring' ;  pivo  air  at  every  opportunity.  As 
the  crops  of  forced  Feachea  are  gathered,  well 
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wa&h  the  trees,  dailf ,  to  destroy  red  epidur, 
*httttf"g  the  house  up  cloee.  Qive  air  again 
lif  ninlit;  a  waim  irell-aired  atnuvpheiv  by 
day,  and  a  coM  one  by  night,  wiQ  mUl  tbe 

ripening  of  thf  -wond.  Fittts. — Give  air  ViYx-r- 
ally  to  npening  fruit.  Keep  tho&e  phiula 
swelling  fruit  moi«t  at  the  root,  and  syringe 
daily.  Pot  aucceaiioiM  i  keep  the  bottom  heat 
at  a  iteady  point,  85*  to  9(r.  Air  by  night 
in  w.irm  wcnth'T  will  strt  ngthcn  yonni,' ."ttiff ; 
prit  suikfrs  for  siiC'f.s--'ion.  Jfete»s.— -Give 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  npenin?  fruit.  S^e 
that  the  root*  get  no  ob«ok(  either  by  the 
bottom  heat  declining,  or  tfanmgh  want  of 
■wiitf  r  wh<  n  the  fruit  i»  awellinp  ;  !5')w  fur  the 
ion  crop,  and  earth-up  »uc<»8«on  crope.  Vu' 
MMfcrt.— Shade,  or  the  frnifc  will  be  bitUr. 

KirnUX  GAKIIFV. 

Bvery  piece  of  %'acttnt  ground  should  now 
be  cropped  with  the  varioos  Broccoli*,  Bore- 
coles, Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoye,  Ac.,  for  winter 
and  spring  supply.  Tile  abore  sbonld  hare 
been  transphnl-^d  l)of)re  (hfir  finil  planting; 
should  the  disposable  ground  not  be  sufficient, 
plant  a  qnaatity  out  rather  thioUy  for  re- 
planting am  more  ground  beoonwe  vacant. 
The  principal  crops  of  Cblenr  and  Leeks 
shoul'I  now  In-  jjut  out;  bow  the  last  crops 
of  Peas  and  Broad  Boaiu ;  successions  of  Let- 
taoa,  Caulillowm^  Spinadi,  Ac,  nay  yet  bo 
eo«a.  9 

HIRDT  PRCIT. 

Pears  and  PI  i inn  :iu'*i'ist  walls,  whore  at 
all  Tigoroun,  should  huvo  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  uppermost  growth  of  young  wood 


over  oocaaionaUy,  and  aot  allowed  to  become 
either  ^-ery  dry  or  very  wet.  OantAm  sad 
Fieotm  shoulcl  be  frequent^  Moe  over  with 
the  watering  pot,  if  dry  weaker  prwafls ;  a 

check  at  this  stage  of  their  growth  would  "bo 
very  prejudicial  to  the  bloom.    Weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  nsed  occasionally.  The  grown 
for  oxhibition  la  foUy  awueof  the  importaaoe 
of  keeping  down  ioMcts.  partloaiarly  aphidei. 
The  more  clean  and  healthy  the  j  lanta  are  in 
a  young  state,  the  Iww  thrips  are  there  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  blossoms.   Tying  the  boda 
with  a  imaU  piece  of  bast  just  as  uey  am  oa 
the  point  of  barsting.  protecting  them  as  eoon 
as  tnry  are  oj)  :n,  and  placing  cards  on  the 
&nc.i'  11  owt  rs  :iH  amitx  as  the  goard petals  have 
drop]><-<l,  wi  II  engage  the  attentioa  of  those  that 
cultivate  these  beauttfnl  floweie  ancoeeslttUy. 
Should  any  pots  have  more  layeia  than  tiuve 
vi  ill     room  to  put  down,  the  smalk  at  shoots 
should  be  taken  off,  and  struck  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Pinks.    It  should  also  be  dome 
early,  at  the  aan»e  ttnie  ea  Finks  are  pot  down, 
and  a  montii  befei«  it  ie  noeessary  to  ««ato 
mcnr(>  layering.  D  t//A'as, — Plfintiri:;  will  uo\r 
be  coBipIeted,  and  for  a  month  h«ace  there 
will  bo  but  little  trouble  required.  The 
prinoipal  attention  needed  will  be  watering 
over  ue  foliage  wiUi  wft  water  in  the  erentnfiff 
usinie:  a  go*id  rose,  watering  (jtire  a  wt  ok  in 
addition,  if  the  weather  is  dry.    la^cta,  par- 
ticularly e  irwigs,  should  be  extermiiiaited. 
ifoi/jrAodbt. — Cuttings  mav  be  put  in  to  a  con- 
siderable  mctent  this  month,  as,  by  taking  the 
small  side-sli  iot>  for  the  purpose,  strength  is 
fcmovod,  cutting  back  to  two  Or  thiev  joints  ;  i  thrown  into  the  flower-spiU  P<.««r#-Tho 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  next  part  I        ,7"'"^'        bo  struck  by  thjs  time,  arid 

should  be  planted  out  to  bloom  m  September 
and  Octob«r,  when  they  will  produce  nealthy 
ciittiTii,'s  at  a  season  when  it  is  no  trouble 


part 

may  Ixj  removed.  P.-nches  and  Apr!<  ots  will 
require  the  sumnu  r  w«mx1  nailed  in ;  stiil  ke^ 
a  watdi  for  inM^:t«,  and  afack  them  with  the 
engine  when  found.  Net  Cherriee,  and  stop 
and  nail  in  the  young  wood  of  Vines.  Straw- 
berries must  bo  layered  imtnciliately  the  nm- 
nen  are  formed  either  for  forcing  or  forming 
new  plantations. 

FLOWBR  a4IU>EX  AND  SHRl'ItllEltY. 

When  once  the  summer  plan's  ar«  on  the 
m»va^  Ae  priaeipnl  points  to  attend  to  will  bo 
tying  up  or  pegging  down,  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary, watering  in  dry  weather,  and  great  at- 
tention must  he  paiil  to  onliT  and  neafni?aa  in 
every  quarter.  Hose*. — Decaying  blossoms 
should  be  cut  off  with  Itag  Stalks,  and  always 
to  another  bod.  Where  reqniied  for  exhibition, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  thin  ont  loaui  of  the 
buds;  in  dry  weathi  r  Hqu-rl  manUM  Ittlich 
creases  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

ri/^Rifrrs'  rTiOwans. 

jiiiri'-'ihu. —  I'liv  sc  w  ll  remain  for  the  pre- 
perxt  m  tho  coul.  an  previously  directed.  If 
the  border  is  well  drained,  it  will  take  onn< 
siderublc  rain  to  injua«  them  ;  wet  in  excess 
would,  however,  be  injurious,  and  fram  it, 
therefore,  they  sh  I u 111  h')  protected.  The  soil 
intended  for  repotting  thorn  should  bo  tumod  [  for  some  time. 


whatovtrto  strike  theui,  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  summer  months.  Nothing  is  moea 
difficult  to  strike  in  hot  diyiag  weather  tiiaa 
Panaies.   However,  all  the  en*tinfs  that  can 

be  procured  durint;  July  should  be  put  in,  as 
the  plants  will  froqucntly  gn  off  at  this  season 
in  large  numbers,  and  ^ve  hut  little  indica- 
tion £tom  their  appeannoe  of  suoh  a  lesult 
being  abont  to  take  place.  Seed  can  be  pro- 

curi'  l  freely  this  month,  uul  it  will  not  hi^  .vj 
good  in  quality  that  b-ixiA  in  July,  i'tnis, 
— The  general  propairation  of  these  should 
now  bo  proceeded  with.  If  the  top  of  the 
leibding  shoot  !s  taken  off  with  great  care,  the 
platu  will  lirotliir  r  11  lar:^  numbur  of  stuall 
shoot>.  whieli  will  strike  readily  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  See^ingi  should  be 
selected  carefully  as  loonaa  they  are  in  bloom; 
only  those  with  smoo'h  edges  and  distinct, 
woll-deiiiK'*!  liieiniT  should  ^te  ^.'■^>'vn  aiiMther 
season,  to  huallyusoertaintbeirquaiity.  Tuiipi. 
—These  hiving  been  teken  up  as  directed, 
eleea  the  bulb*  aa  eoon  as  aufliciently  dry. 
Plaee  the  cabinet  eontaintnjt  the  bnlba  in  a 
cool.  <i,  v  f '  I  .3,  where  they  willremamqniaUy 
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TACSONIA  VAN-VOLXEMH* 

WITH  AN  ILLUttXaATlOX. 

OuB  figure  of  this  roiuarkably  beautiful  Passioa-Flower  has  been  prepared 
from  specimena  obligingly  fiurotshed  some  time  since  by  SCr.  R.  T.  Pinee,  of 
BxetOT,  who  thus  describes  his  method  of  trf  itiiK  nt : — 

"Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  is  muloiibtedly  one  of  tho  finest  CDnson'aton' 
climbers  ever  introduced,  second  oul\'  to  the  justly  aud  uuiverjKiUv  admired 
Ijapageria  rosea.  The  henlthineae,  vigour,  and  rajiidity  of  its  growth  oombine 
to  TUiilvL"  it  hi;;lily  dLsiral)l('  fi)r  producing  immediat;-  eff  et  in  r'onjSiTv.ilory 
decoration.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  roey  crimson  colour  (fully  6  uiohes 
in  diameter),  are  freely  produced  fifom  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  are  gracefully 
suspended  on  1on<;  slender  footstxillu  a  foot  in  len<;th,  so  peculiarly  slender  and 
threnddike  that  the  Mowers  ban';,  as  it  wero,  r-lear  and  detached  from  the 
foliage,  and  have  the  appearance  of  brilliautly-coloured  parachutes  suspended 
in  the  air.  Our  plant  was  put  into  oar  show-hooBe  (the  temperature  of  which 
is  only  that  of  an  average  eonsen-atory,  air  being  freely  admitted,  and  the  ther- 
momjter  frequently  fdlini^  as  low  as  38°  to  40*^  in  wiuU•r^.  in  the  middle  of 
April,  lb65,  and  by  the  end  of  January  it  had  covered  tlic  ornamental  raXtcr 
which  ^»ns  the  house,  had  been  clothed  with  fiowers  all  through  the  smnmer, 
a:ul  was  still  adorned  with  them.  The  foliage  is  also  remarkably  good,  and 
free  from  that  coarseness  which  detracts  mxich  from  other  Tacsoniaa. 

**  Our  plant  is  growing  in  a  mixture  of  rough  peat,  loam,  and  coarse  sand 
with  abundance  of  drainage,  and  plen^  of  pieces  of  broken  brickbats,  crocks, 
sandstone,  and  old  lime  rubble,  mixed  in  with  the  soil.  Oeeanional  syringing 
and  copious  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  during  summer  and  autumn  prom  ote 
luxuriant  growth.  It  may  be  requisite  now  and  then  to  cut  back  \-igorou8 
•hoots  which  have  flowered,  in  order  to  bring  up  fresh  flowering-stems.  From 
the  ppiid  -nt  position  of  th  ■  ffi)\vers,  it  is  ob^•ious  that  this  beautiful  cliinher 
can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  tmined  to  a  rafter  or  the  roof  of  the  con- 
servatory, than  if  put  n  gainst  a  wall.  I  hare  alluded  to  its  comparatiTie  hardi- 
ness, in  support  of  which,  and  in  addition  to  the  general  lowness  of  the  tem- 
prrnturc  of  our  show-house,  I  may  say.  in  eonHusion,  that  wo  liarl  a  pl^nit  of  it 
growing  luxuriantly  ou  an  eastern  wail  out  of  doors,  during  the  summer  aud 
autumn  of  1865." 

This  charming  creeper  is  a  native  ct  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  imdcr  the  name  of  Ootirouha.  It  f<nind  It-*  way  into  F,nropt>  n  fi-w 
years  since  through  M.  Van  VoLxem,  a  Bel<jiuii  traveller,  n'tvr  whom  it  has 
been  named  by  M.  Funek ;  but  it  has  remained  comparatively  little  known  in 
thi*^  country  till  the  beginnin'^  of  the  present  yt  ar,  when  Mr.  Pince  invited  public 
attention  to  its  very  showy  character.  M.  Van  Volxem  states,  that  in  the 
places  where  this  plant  is  found,  the  thermometer  often  descends  below  tho 
freenog  point,  a  circumstance  which  qnite  accords  with  tiie  experience  of  cq1> 
tlvutors  as  to  its  comparntive  hardiness,  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold 
conservatory  being  found  sufticient  for  it. 
,  The  flowers  are  quite  remarkable  for  the  long,sIend^,  thiead-likc  stalks  by 
whieh  they  are  suspended.  » 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GElsUS  KALOSANTIIES. 

Tuis  showy  and  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  weii  merits  the  attention  which 
has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  its  cQltivation.  As  a  late  summer  decora- 
Hre  plant  the  Kalosanth  is  Tery  mefbl,  flowering  from  July  to  Septeniber.  It 
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is  very  easily  cultivftted,  indeed  it  will  grow  well  and  flower  under  conditions 
And  treatment  tiiat  would  be  certain  deatrootion  to  many  decoratiTe  phnta. 
Cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  a  little  heat  root  freely ;  they  will 
strike  in  almost  any  sitnntion  nnder  p^lass  if  kept  tolerably  drj',  but  w  ill  be 
longer  in  doing  so  than  when  placed  in  heat.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  off  and  stopped  baek  to  ennae  them  to  tlirow  out  ahoota. 

Plants  witli  hulf"  a  dozen  or  more  slioots  should  be  m  Iccted  in  spring  for 
growin<7  into  specimens.  These  should  have  their  slioots  stopped,  nnd  ufler 
they  have  broken  they  should  be  very  carefully  potted,  giving  them  a  libei-al 
flilift.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained.  A  eoiii])ost  of  two-thirds  peat  and 
niip-thiid  turfy  loam,  Avith  jdi  nty  of  suiid,  will  suit  them  admirably,  putting  in 
plenty  of  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  among  the  soil.  W  hen  potted,  to  start 
them  into  growth,  the  planta  ahould  be  placed  m  a  houae  or  pit  where  they 
can  have  a  lempoature  of  from  60°  to  o'j^  by  night  and  of  65°  to  70*  by  day, 
rising  to  80°  or  upwards  with  sun  heat.  Thn  ]>Iant.s  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  they  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely, 
when  a  drier  atnumbere  and  more  air  will  be  required.  Water  dumld  be 
given  sparingly  at  uie  root  4wtil  they  begin  to  grow  freely  and  take  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil. 

Towards  Ma)  the  plants,  if  kept  in  pit«,  should  have  abundance  of  air  at 
all  fiiTourable  opportunities .   If  they  cannot  have  thui  where  they  have  hitherto 

been  growinj^,  ihcy  should  be  rrmnvcd  to  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  full  exposure  to  the  li}*ht.  With  careful 
attention  in  watering  they  will  become  strong  and  grow  vigorously.  Towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  July  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doora  for  a  few  wceka. 
The  princii>:il  ]5  lint  now  to  bo  attended  to  is  the  important  one  of  well  ripen- 
ing the  Yoimg  growth  that  has  been  made,  and  for  this  pturpose  the  plants  should 
htsre  an  the  aunlight  poamble.  They  ahoiald  not  vemam  out  or  doon  later 
tban  thu  first  week  in  September  unless  the  weather  be  Tery  fine,  when  they 
may  be  kcjjt  out  a  week  or  two  longer. 

The  plants  are  best  wintered  in  a  greenhouse ;  they  will,  however,  do  vcn' 
well  in  a  pit,  but  it  requires  comdderable  care  to  keep  it  dry  and  wdl  aired. 
During  the  winter  months  water  should  only  be  given  when  al  solutely  neces- 
sary;  but  on  the  return  of  spritig.  when  the  flays  lengthen  nv.(]  llie  plants  get 
more  air  and  light,  water  will  be  required  more  frequently,  and  us  ihe  season 
advances  it  ahould  be  given  liberall} .  Under  thia  treatment  the  plants  will  be 
objects  of  great  beauty  in  July,  nnd  will  eontinue  so  until  the  end  of  September. 

When  very  large  specimens  are  required  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  in  the  second  season,  but  should  be  stopped  in  the  previous  July ; 
they  would  then  ])ush  out  more  shoots,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year 
tilt  y  should  again  be  stopped.  When  they  have  broken  they  should  all  be 
shifted  into  larger-sized  pots,  giving  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants 
liberal  shilla,  well  draining  the  pots,  and  usbg  a  compost  the  same  as  before, 
but  if  anything  in  a  rougher  state.  Wh(  n  potted  they  should  be  placed  iu 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days. 
As  soon  they  begin  to  rout  freely  into  the  fresh  compost  they  should  huvi 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Water  ahmdd  be  given  carefiilly  until  Uiey  be  pretty  * 
well  rooted.  They  may  be  xjTinfied  occasionally  after  wann  days.  As  the 
season  adxTinre^  they  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  nu  occasional 
watering  with  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial.  Under  this  treatment, 
and  with  abundance  of  li<!ht  and  air,  they  will  make  strong,  robust  growth- 

In  August  the  plants  should  be  sot  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  sunny,  open 
situation  where  the  young  shoots  can  get  well  matured.  They  may  be  wintered 
in  a  cool,  airy  part  of  the  greenkouae,  and  ahould  only  have  water  given  them 


tu 


when  necessary.  On  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
plants  get  more  heat,  light,  air,  and  water,  the  dowcr-buda  will  begin  to  show 
theiBweB.  As  the  flower-stems  advance  in  growth  they  should  be  ded  neady 
to  stikes,  both  to  support  and  prevent  thrm  from  brt  aking,  and  to  give  the  plant 
thi>  shape  required.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be 
8haded  iu  bright  weather,  and  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  while 
they  are  in  flower.  If  shaded,  the  plants  wtU  coatintte  in  bloom  seven  or  eiglit 
week!5,  and  when  in  perfection  there  are  few  finer  objects. 

If  the  plants  are  rcQuircd  to  be  grown  again  after  they  hare  done  flower- 
ing, they  should  be  eat  clown  immedii^y  after  ihey  bave  gone  ont  of  bloom, 
in  order  that  they  may  break  and  make  A  little  growth  befiwe  ^e  autumn  gets 
too  far  advanced.  As  th^'^?^  plants  require  one  entire  season  to  make  the  younp 
wood  and  set  the  buds,. and  another  entire  season  to  perfect  the  flowers,  it  is 
deanable  to  have  a  number  of  |ilants,  and  to  flower  one  half  of  tbem  one 
season  and  the  other  half  in  the  following  year. 

An  Kalo^<anths  are  very  useful  for  in-door  decoration,  cultings  should  be  put 
in  cxery  season,  and  a  number  of  siouii  plants  growu  for  the  purpose.  They 
make  fine  plants  for  vases,  and  form  very  gay  b^  in  the  flower  garden  dnrinfr 
Au;:fust  and  Septi'mber.  As  the  plants  when  iu  flower  arc  very  showy  and 
ornamental,  and  as  they  are  very  easily  grown,  a  good  stock  ahouid  be  always 
kept  ou  Imnd  they  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes. 


OLD  FAVOURITES. 

Wk  move  so  rapidly,  and  take  such  giant  strides  now-a-days  in  some 
branches  of  horticulture,  promoting  Intematioiial  Hortiealtnral  Exhibitions, 
anrl  similar  preat  enterprises,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  our  forpcttiii'_r,  or, 
if  not  forgetting,  pushing  aside  some  old  favourite  flowers  that  at  ouc  time 
were  to  ns  so  eapttvating  that  we  looked  anxiottaly  for  their  appearance,  and 
wdcomed  them  as 

"  stars,  to  t«ll  ns  Spring  is  boni." 

Not  tliat  the  old  love  has  been  thrust  off  by  the  ne^^• — n  true  florist  rarely  jilts 
an  old  flame — but  big  concerns  and  stirring  cnterpriseH  engross  our  time,  and 
tiie  old  and  seemingly  less  important  ties  nre  partially  snndered* 

I  remember  bow  a  £bw  yean  ago  the  varieties  of  donhle  Fkunroses  were 
larjTply  used  for  sprinu;  flower  tjnrdenin^  before  there  sprung  up  such  a 
general  liking  for  some  of  the  odd  and  fantastic  forms  that  the  summer  flower 
garden  now  takes.  If  any  one  doubts  tbeir  real  use  and  beauty,  let  bim  ^itcy 
a  visit  to  Cliveden  Gardens  early  in  May,  and  he  will  there  see  what  they  can 
do  to  contribute  towards  the  most  pleasin'^  eff 'ct  one  could  desire  to  see.  How 
charming  do  the  crimson,  Hlac,  aud  white  varietic^i  appear,  clothed  as  they 
always  are  during  their  season  with  flowers !  lliey  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
for  effect  to  suit  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  desif^ner.  "When  they  have  dotie 
blooming  they  can  be  removed,  divided,  and  planted  in  a  cool,  cAiady  border 
for  use  again  in  the  autumn,  to  gild  with  their  sweet  beauty 

"  Retnming  days — returning  spring." 

Tlie  Polyanthus  is  another  Hower  that,  is  ever  a  '*  welcome  ^uest  "  at  the 
btrthtime  of  spring.  'Yhc  gold-laced  variety,  each  flower  having  a  distinct 
wt  ll-(h  fined  edjiing  of  gold,  is  getting  now  well  known  and  largely  grown.  It 
WJeds  freely,  and  yoimg  plants  can  be  obtained  quickly.  An  old  gardener  luw 
left  on  record  this  fact,  as  cootaining  a  rule  demanding  the  strictest  observance, 


IM  THB  HOEIIT  AVI»  VOXOLOOUS. 

that  vihiin  Irost  is  iinnuuent  the  Roil  should  be  presided  finnly  round  tlie  root  of 
tile  plaatB  and  bronght  up  close  to  the  foliage. 

In  some  of  the  midland  and  north-we«torn  disti  irts  of  Englxmd  I  have  often 
beeu  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  common  Cowsdip,  growing  so  freely  iu  t}>e 
fields  and  hedgerows.  Transferred  to  the  garden  it  might  be  advantageousl)' 
vaed  IB  the  spring.  Its  yellow  flowers  would  contrast  well  with  the  dark 
blossoms  of  the  Polyant'lius.  and  render  valuable  aid  at  its  appointed  time.  As 
old  Donald  Beaton  once  informed  us,  Cowslips  come  like  rolyauthuscs,  but 
an  looking  down  the  eontnuT  way.  Polj^anthuaea  come  in  nmbda  vc  heada 
of  so  many  Howers  on  the  top  of  one  stalk,  and  every  flower  looking  up.  Tlio 
Oxlip,  ( li  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose,  comes  with 
the  guard  tiuwcrii,  or  outside  flowers  of  tUc  he&d  looking  down  and  the  centre 
^wera  looking  up,  m  half  way  between  the  two  paxents.  All  these  are  of  move 
colours  than  one." 

'llw  Alpine  Anrirnia,  too,  as  a  mcmbfn^  of  this  gronji,  ran  be  ii<?ed  also  with 
effect  iu  the  Kin-ii^.  In  some  districis,  generally  m  tnc  south  and  wc>^t  of 
England,  it  will  flourish  well  ont  of  doors  during  the  winter,  and  when  it 
^rovvt;  with  cuniparatirely  little  risk  it  should  be  cultivated  as  a  Uaeftil  manbet 
of  the  class  we  liavo  been  treating  of. 

To  the  fort'<ioiug  may  be  added  the  double  Daisy,  a  most  invaluable  agent 
in  tlie  hands  of  u  spring  gardener  like  Mr.  Fleming.  With  him  these  Daisies 
grow  lustily,  flower  frcelj',  and  propagate  themselves  rapidly.  They  can  be 
had  of  a  deep  rose  colour  as  well  as  pure  white,  and  there  are  iutcrmcdiate 
slubdes  of  pink  as  well.  Immediately  ohcr  flowering  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
and  divided,  and  planted  out  in  some  Atdy  nook  to  make  growth  for  autumn 
planting. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  luade  for  seed  of  the  double  Daisy ;  but  it 
appears  that  it  will  not  seed  in  England.  Seed,  however,  is  sometimes  imported 
from  Germany,  but  it  seldom  if  ever  grows.  As  before  stated,  by  root-division 
a  (jviantity  of  plant'?  can  soon  be  obtained.  'Ilioir  ])ropat;ition  docs  not  make 
a  large  demuud  uu  tlie  time  of  the  cultivator ;  but  it  yit  lUi*,  notwithstanding,  a 
large  return,  when,  awakening  from  its  sleep,  the  plant  puts  forth  pretty 
flowerets  at  tibe  sunmums  of  soft  skies,  Temal  l»eeaes,  and  lengthening  days. 

Quo. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FILBERT. 

{Concluded  from  page  152.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  fruit  tree  is  pruned  with  more  severity  than 
this,  and  lo:*g  experience  has  proved  that  without  doing  so  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
need  not  be  lookt'd  for.  Some  judgment  is  nho  wanted  to  ?tart  the  tree  into 
the  proper  shape  at  first,  and  a  glance  at  those  of  mature  age  will  show  how  this 
is  to  be  efleeted.  The  uniTersal  custom  in  Kent  is  to  train  the  tree  into  a  sort 
of  basin  shape,  not  unlike  the  ribs  of  nn  umbrella  when  inverted;  and  in  the 
adult  tree,  the  cdt^es  or  tins  of  all  the  branches  radiating  from  ilir  centre  being 
of  a  uniform  height  ot  about  5  feet,  a  great  similarity  exists  amongst  the  trees 
which  compose  a  plantation,  and  if  the  ground  is  lerel  the  eye  of  &e  spectator 
will  skim  over  the  whole.  Their  height  and  uniformity  are  very  striking  after 
they  are  newly  pruned,  but,  of  course,  when  the  summer's  growth  is  going  on 
they  are  widely  diflerent,  and  show  as  rampant  u  growth  as  that  of  any  plant 
I  am  acquainted  with,  some  of  the  shoots  being  little  shwt  of  8  feet  long, 
straight  and  tapering  like  an  O.sier  wand.  Those  of  the  young  plants  are 
rarely  so  long,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  have  more  especially  to  direct  our 
attention. 


'In  the  young  plants  all  central  and  all  gross  shoots  must  be  removed,  and 
flooh  snuill  ones  at  sre  of  a  aporaading  tendency  are  left,  being  shortened  at  the 

top.  The  Kentish  mode  by  which  another  gross  growth  is  in  a  great  meaaure 
prevented  whore  the  former  one  was  removed,  is  simply  to  cut  out  the  coarse 
rampant  t>hoot  with  u  coarse-toothed  little  hand-saw,  making 4i  sort  of  haggling 
eat  instead  of  the  clean  one  caused  by  the  knife.   The  aav  is  osed,  not  in 

pruning  the  young  trec3  only,  but  also  those  of  more  mnture  growth. 

The  pruning  of  the  first  year  leaving  only  hve  or  six  side  shoots,  the 
ttoniber  will  not  be  much  increased  the  secoud  year,  only  a  fork  may  l)c  here 
amd  there  introdueed  wl^n  the  space  seems  wide ;  the  rank,  coarse  wood  being 
cut  away  as  before,  ami  the  small,  eliort-jointt  J  j)iroes  ♦)nly  left,  and  ihcse 
shortened  to  the  suitable  length.  Keep  the  centre  |>eriectly  open  so  that  the 
mm  may  ahtne  into  it,  and  on  the  north  aide  aa  veil,  or,  periiaps,  better  than 
CD  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  In  the  third  year  aome  tiny  shoots  will  indicate, 
probably,  the  presence  of  fruit-bloom ;  b'ave  a  few  of  tbt'se  shortened  to  iibout 
3  inches  or  less,  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  tree  pruned  to  the  shape  re- 
commended above,  which  is  that  of  a  baatn  or  bowl,  and  do  not  let  the  per^ 
manent  branches  or  ribs  be  too  thick. 

In  the  case  of  ohl  trees,  if  the  ground  is  suitable  the  summer  shoots  will  be 
long  and  straight  like  many  of  the  bobket  Willows,  and  sometimes  they  are 
used  for  the  same  purposea.  From  3  to  6  feet  is  the  average  length.  The  first 
thing  done  when  pruning  commences  in  the  autun.n  Is  to  lo  >k  over  tlic  tr-  cs, 
and  pull  out  by  a  jerk  ot  the  hand  all  the  }>roi«s  strong-growing  shoots  in  ilic 
centre.  Generally  they  will  come  out  pretty  well,  and  bunuks  of  these  are 
very  useful  for  tying  up  plants,  or  such  out-door  flowers  as  only  require  a 
slender  stnk  '.  Tin-  rest  of  the  pruiiinL;  is  done  with  the  knif(>  am!  saw,  the 
latter  being  used  to  cut  off  such  strong  gross  shoots  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
diorten  to  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  and  the  more  slender  are  cut  back  wi^  the 
knife.  It  is  seluom  that  more  than  4  inches  are  left  of  any  young  shoot,  and 
▼erv  often  nmt-h  less. 

The  short-jointed  small  wood  generally  produces  the  most  uuts,  and  those 
most  exposed  are  the  best ;  but  nnta  are  aj.so  grown  near  the  centra  of  the 
phmt,  on  spurs  of  the  long  main  branches,  and  some  on  the  subsidiary  ones . 
Occnsionrilly  a  large  limb  ii:;iy  be  cut  out,  but  this  is  not  often  the  ease  unless 
disease  or  appt  arance  of  too  much  crowding  points  it  out  as  necessary,  or  when 
the  tree  has  exceeded  its  boonds.  In  the  latter  case  it  roust  of  necessity  bo 
out  back,  and  the  occasional  bringing  .orward  of  young  branche  s  fioiu  tiio 
centre  will  enable  this  to  be  doru'  on  the  same  principle  that  other  iruit  trees 
are  pruned  ;  but  the  I'llbert  will  bear  a  greater  amount  of  spurring-b.nck  than 
any  tree  I  am  acqoainted  with.  The  quantity  of  young  wood  left  on  an  adult 
tree  earh  vf-nr  at  pru:;ing  is  excrc-diii-lv  .'-;n;ili,  aiiil  hi  ino>i  oilier  fruits  would 
produce  disease  ;  imt  Filbert  plantations  last  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
their  bearing  properties  are  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  age.  Each 
succeeding  year's  pruning  leaves  them  in  the  same  unifonn  shape  as  before, 
which  is  an  open  cup  or  basin-shaped  centre,  with  the  outer  edges  not  more 
thou  5  feet  high.  Of  course,  exact  training  to  this  cannotswell  bo  acoom- 
ptisbed  without  tying,  which  is  rarely  adopted ;  hot  the  cutting  at  the  edgeS  to 
the  height  above  indicated  leaves  the  tops  parallel  with  the  ground  surface ; 
and,  though  there  arc  some  branches  near  thr-  outer  edge  between  tin*  ground 
and  the  edge  of  the  basin  spoken  of,  they  arc  of  less  consequence  than  the 
fhimework  of  the  tree  formbg  the  shape  here  described. 

With  regard  to  manure,  that  which  is  very  rich,  as  farmyard  dung,  is  seldom 
used,  as  tenoing  to  too  much  grossness.  Woollen  rags  and  shofldy  are  largely 
employed  in  many  districts,  and  are  great  favourites  with  the  Kentish  farmers* 
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The  rags,  it  may  he  obscrred,  are  chopped  into  pieces  not  larger  than  half  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  shoddy  is  aeparated  by  tearing  it  open.  Other 
naniirra  are  alto  oceadoiially  employed. 

Sadceia  from  the  roHar  are  most  effectoally  prevented  by  scooping  away  th« 
earth  all  round  the  collar  in  October,  forming  a  sort  of  basin  about  a  yard  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  exposing  the  main  roots.  The  action  of  the  frost  on 
these  roote  it  seid  to  prevent  the  tree  cxbatoMting  iteelf  with  cockers,  and  eet^ 
tainly  none  are  produced  when  this  treatment  is  adopted.  The  ground  is  nguln 
made  level  at  the  time  of  digging  in  March,  the  triraraingR  being  all  prcviouply 
conveyed  away  ;  and  if  all  go  on  well  a  good  erop  of  nuts  is  looked  for.  As 
with  all  other  crops,  this  ia,  howevert  not  a  certainty,  as  many  extenaire  plan- 
tations in  some  years  do  not  produce  more  than  a  bunch  of  nuts  per  tree — not 
aufficitnt  to  be  worth  looking  for,  while  in  favourable  seasons  from  10  to 
20  ewt.  of  fruit  per  acre  has  not  been  uncommon.  So  much  depends  on  the 
eeaeon,  that  wiUi  all  the  advantages  of  situation,  skilful  manogement  cannot 
alwny*'  commnnd  success:  but  well-dirertf'd  skill, aided  by  Other  fiivooraUo 
conditions,  (^rtaiuly  renders  success  more  likely. 

N.  B. 


TBACIIELIUM 

I  HATE  just  now  a  good  plant  of  the  somewhat-neglected  Trachelium 
enruleum.  When  a  yeai^  or  two  ago  I  saw  it  growing  in  a  window  of  a  Iriend'e 
house  in  London*  I  waa  eo  nraeh  ctntefc  with  it  that  I  begged  some  seed,  and 

have  grown  a  plant  or  two  every  season  Kince,  as  it  hnt  now  become  OOt  only 
with  myself  but  with  mv  employers  an  established  favourite. 

The  seed  ahonld  be  sown  in  June.  This  will  admit  of  having  good  strong 
plants  m  48-pots  to  stand  the  winter.   In  spring  give  them  a  good  shift  into 

24  or  in-sizcd  pots,  keep  them  as  cool  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possihlp,  and 
piuch  buck  constantly  till  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  the  plants  uiii  have 
two  or  three  dozen  blooming  stems.  As  it  is  properly  an  autumn-flowering 
plant,  the  plants  would  be  better  plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors  till  the  bloom 
18  about  to  expand,  when  tluy  may  be  carefully  tied  out  and  removed  to  the 
couservatory,  verandah,  or  any  sheltered  nook  where  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  rain.  The  lai^e  masses  of  cerulean  blue,  often  6  inohes  across,  which 
eadi  stem  will  iirotlurr,  will  make  each  j^lnnt  a  handsome  ^[leeimeil,  Slid  wiU 
well  repay  the  small  amount  of  labour  they  have  cost. 

Of  all  the  gardens  in  this  locality  which  I  have  Tisited  I  have  never  yet 
seen  this  Trachelium  in  any  but  my  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  little 
f'xfrn.  pains  it  mi^ht  hr  riia  le  a  L'nnd  specimen  plant  for  exhibition,  and  would 
possibly  somewhat  astonish  those  who  have  not  seeu  it  well  grown  and  flowered. 

Ma^ituh.  A.  D. 


,  SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS. 

Onk  great  merit  in  spring-flowering  bulbs  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
made  to  produce  their  flowers.   This,  added  to  dieir  cheapness,  is  the  reason 

for  which  they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  certainly  they  arc  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  lively  appearance  in  the  ganien  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  other- 
wise comparatively  bare  of  flowers.  Those  who  grow  them  on  a  laige  scale 
will  by  this  time  have  given  their  orders,  and  wosc  who  ftiUy  understand 
their  proper  treatment,  procure  them  au  soon  as  possible  after  they  arrive  in 
this  country,  knowing  full  well  that  in  auch  mattera  delays  are  dangerous,  and 
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that,  generany  speaking,  the  first  comers  have  the  best  choice  ;  but  for  decorat- 
ing villa  gardens,  windows,  &c.,  they  are  not  geoeraUy  obtained  till  late  in  the 
year,  and  often  not  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  Sie  shop  windows.  BzperiMieed 

growers  well  kaow  that  in  this  case  the  bulbs  are  injured,  although  they  may 
produce  their  blooms  properly,  because  the  rudiments  of  these  are  nlretidy  formed 
in  the  bulbs ;  but  then  it  is  much  better  to  have  them  in  the  ground  before  thia 
takes  plaee. 

In  the  purchase  of  bulbs  it  is  advisable  to  have  an  eye  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  For  instance  :  if  intended  for  decorating  the  herders 
of  a  villa  garden,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  choose  the  choicer  kinds  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  for  of  the  former  there  are  plenty,  usually  catalogued 
as  border  Hyiicinths,  priced  at  about  I  v  pt  r  rloxc^n,  smaller  generally  than  other'?, 
but  equally  good  and  oftentimes  producing  as  good  spikes  of  bloom  as  the  high- 
prioea  ones.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tulips.  There  are  sorts  equally  showy 
with  the  best-^  the  Van  Thol,  Doable  Toomesol,  and  Bex  Rubronun,  which 
are  sold  at  65.  and  7*.  per  htmdri;d  in  ordinar}*  pcasons.  These  answer  ad- 
mirably for  planting  in  borders,  and  will  be  found  less  expensive  than  better 
kinds,  for  it  most  be  observed  tlint  a  down  cnr  two  of  Tulips  or  Hyaeinths  m$j 
seem  enough  to  enliven  a  border ;  but  experience  will  show  that  their  appear- 
ance, when  planted  and  in  flower,  will  be  very  insignificant,  and  notbin<^  to  the 
fine  massive  effect  produce^  by  a  quantity  of  less  expensive  but  equally  showy 
sorts ;  end  even  where  tb^  are  not  massed,  but  only  placed  about  the  borders 
in  small  patches,  it  takes  a  great  number  to  make  any  effective  display.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  said  with  re'^'ard  to  colour  and  prolonging  the  season  of 
bluomiug.  In  the  former  case  some  would  object  to  the  glare  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  presented  by  the  Van  Hiol  and  ToomesM  Tulips,  a|  wearying  to  the  eye, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  advisable  to  confine  oneself  to  them.  But  they  may  be 
varied  by  Crocuses  of  different  colours.  Snowdrops,  and  early  Narcissus,  and 
also  by  means  of  Hvaciuths,  which  vary  considerably.  As  regards  tht;  season 
of  flowerin.',  this  may  be  prolonged  by  using  such  bulbs  as  flower  successively^ 
beginuiu'^  with  Winter  Aconites,  followed  by  Snowdrops,  early  Tulips,  Crocua<^ 
Hyacinths,  early  Narcissus,  medium  Tulips,  Inte  iS'arcissus,  and  late  Tulips. 
These  flower  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  by  a  suitable 
amngsment  they  tnav  be  plaoed  so  that  they  may  all  be  seen  to  advantage  at 
their  several  times  of  flowering. 

I  once  planted  a  bed  entirely  of  different  kinds  of  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
both  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  display  as  long  as  possible,  and  of  vary- 
ing the  colours,  so  that  the  bed  while  any  of  the  bnlbs  were  in  flower  presented 
a  massive  display  of  colour.  The  bulbs  were  all  newly  imported,  and  were 
planted  so  that  they  mi^ht  grow  and  increaae,  which  they  could  not  do  with- 
out having  the  proper  time  to  form  and  ripen  the  bnlbs,  and  as  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  them  up  every  season  the  ground  was  trenched  and  manured  before 
planting.  The  bi  d  was.  7  feet  wide,  and  about  four  times  that  length.  The 
arrangement  of  the  bulbs  was  as  foUows: — They  were  placed  in  rows  10  inches 
apart  across  the  bed ;  the  depth  of  planting  varying  according  to  the  sise  of  the 
bulbs — that  is,  about  4  inches  deep  for  ^^no^vdrol)■^,  n  little  deeper  for  Crocuses, 
about  6  inches  for  Hyacinths,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  The  first  row  con- 
sisted of  early  Tulips  intermixed  with  Snowdrops  ;  the  second,  of  Hyacinths  ; 
the  third  row,  of  late  Tulips  and  Crocuses ;  the  fourth,  of  Winter  Aconites  end 
early  Narcissus :  tlic  fifth  row,  of  early  Tulips  and  late  Narcissus ;  sixth  row 
of  hyacinths  and  Winter  Aconites ;  seventh  row,  of  Snowdrops,  Sciilas,  and 
late  Tnlips ;  and  so  on  throughout,  varying  and  mixing  the  oolonts  and  sorts  as 
far  as  was  convenient— not  the  most  scientific  anangemeat  perhaps,  biut  whea 
in  bloom  the  bed  had  a  most  pleasing  effect* 
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Prom  the  time  the  eorliest  be^jan  to  bloom  till  late  in  May,  when  the  double 
Poet's  Narcissus  was  in  flower,  it  presented  quite  a  gay  appearance.  By  niid-> 
iammer  the  l«ftve«  of  all  but  the  late  Naroittos  had  died  down  and  were  femoved* 

and  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  pricked  up  witli  a  fork  and  sowed  with  the 
seed  of  Phlox  Drummondi.  By  the  begiuning  of  August  this  be^^an  to  Hower 
and  continued  doing  so  till  the  following  winter,  after  which  the  bulbs  again 
came  up  and  flowered,  and  the  bed  underwent  the  same  coarse  of  treatment. 
After  flowerinrr  th"  third  time,  the  hulhs  were  taken  up,  the  ^niind  trenched 
and  planted  with  Verbenas,  and  the  bulbs  again  planted  the  following  autumn. 
They  had  increased  Tcry  much,  and  they  flowered  equally  well  the  foHowing 

This  raethorl  of  treatin'j  bulbs  T  think  is  preferable  to  the  n^^nal  mode  of 
managing  them  in  villa  gardens.  They  are  generally  put  in  burdcr;?  already  too 
crowded  with  ahrabs  and  miscellaneous  plants,  are  forked  up.  just  us  they  begin 
to  grow,  in  the  usual  autumn  dressing  of  the  borders,  and  rarely  survive  the 
*crnnfl  season.  If  by  any  means  a  piece  of  groutid  can  be  devoted  to  them, 
and  they  are  managed  in  some  such  way  as  that  described  above,  it  will  be  not 
only  more  tatiefactory,  but  the  bulbe  will  increase  instead  of  diminishing.  I 
Certainly  would  not  discourajje  pl.mtiii'^  them  in  uiixed  flowtr-bordcrs,  hm  it  ig 
necessary  for  their  well-doini;  that  they  have  every  chance  of  developing  the 
foliajfo  as  well  as  the  flowers— ^th at  they  are  not  crowded  amongst  other  plants  ; 
and  although  summer  and  autumn-llowering  plants  may  b.-  <^rowii  between  them, 
it  should  he  rem(?mbered  that  they  are  likely  to  be  iuinred  by  the  <  xhaustion  of 
the  soil  caused  by  planting  too  thickly.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the 
leaves  should  not  be  cutoff  in  a  green  state,  as  is  often  practised,  because  they 
are  said  to  look  untidy  ;  the  leaves  are  neeessarj'  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  new  bulbs — a  fiiel  Uto  often  lost  sight  of  in  villa  gardens,  and  this  is  ono 
great  reason  why  buibs  so  soon  dwin(ll<>  nway.  It  is  uiso  important  to  mark 
them,  so  that  it  may  be  known  where  tlu )  are  when  there  is  nothing  left  of  them 
above  ground. 

Of  the  adaptiibility  of  bulbs  for  pot-enlture  much  has  already  been  said; 
and  although  the  necessary  materials  lor  the  purpose  of  growing  them  in  pots 
are  rery  simple,  some  would  scent  to  imply  that  materials  are  necessary  which 
are  certainly  not  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  have  grown  them  very  successfully 
for  years,  and  used  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  covered  them  with  diflerent 
materials,  as  coal  ashes,  sawdust,  old  tan, and  common  earth,  and  all  with  nearly 
the  same  results — in  fact,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material  they 
are  covered  with  after  pnttit  ':;  i??  more  a  mntfrr  of  convenience  to  the  op'^mtor 
than  of  consequence  to  the  well-doing  of  the  bulbs,  and  that  the  best  soil  to 
grow  them  in  is  about  one-half  silky  loam,  and  one-half  of  dung,  rotted  to  a 
crumbling  state,  mixed  with  -ui  (  qual  ])ortion  of  leaf  mould,  from  leaves  that 
have  been  swept  up  from  paths,  lanes,  &ic.,  and  allowed  to  rot.  These  are  sure 
to  have  a  large  proportion  of  grit  mixed  with  them,  which  keeps  the  soil  porous 
and  open.  If  grit  is  not  thns  obtained,  a  suitable  portion  of  it  should  be  mixed 
up  in  the  dung.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  you  have  a  soil  in 
which  spring-flowerini;  bulb?*  will  thrive  ;  but  if  loam  is  not  to  he  ^;ot,  (lie  af 
mould  as  described  will  do  alone,  or  any  common  garden  soil  may  be  mixed 
with  it ;  or  even  if  these  are  not  readily  obtained  there  need  be  no  fear  of  potting 
the  bulbs  in  any  porrnig  soil  in  which  a  luft  of  grass  will  grow,  for  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Hyacinths,  or  Tulips,  or  Crocuses  are  particularly  nice  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  placed  in,  provided  it  be  sweet,  and  free 
from  any  grubs  or  other  destructive  insects.  This  much,  however,  may  be 
observed,  tliat  bulbs,  in  common  with  any  plants  that  are  ijrown  in  pots,  are 
limited  in  the  supply  of  soil  in  which  they  can  form  roots — that  they  have  not 
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so  much  room  as  plants  in  tlie  open  ground ;  oonaequently,  the  soil  in  the  pot 
should  be  proportionately  rickerf  or  if  the  soil  is  nut  rich,  the  roots  should  be 
fed  with  liquid  manure.   Even  this  is  only  requisite  when  it  is  desired  to  mske 

use  of  the  hn\h<  for  aiiot'irr  V'^ar,  when  they  must  he  sustained  during  the 
process  of  ripeniiij*  as  well  Jis  whilst  producing  the  flowers. 

My  mode  of  pottini;  bulbs  is  to  use  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  dung,  aud  leaf 
mould,  as  before  mentioned.  This  vb  well  mi^Lcd.  and  if  there  is  not  quite  enough 
Bttnd  in  it,  add  a  little  more:  fine  gravel  will  Jo  :ia  will  ns  anythin*^. 

In  preparing  the  puts,  which  should  be  periucUy  clean  and  dry,  I  always 
place  n  piece  of  broken  pot  over  the  hole  in  each  pot.  This  is  placed  so  that 
it  may  not  stop  the  exit  of  water,  as  it  wonld  do  when  the  soil  had  worked  down 
to  it  if  {)lu-t  (l  with  the  hollow  side  upwards.  I  tlion  place  in  each  po*  a  hand- 
ful ot  crocks  broker,  rather  small,  and  then  a  layer  of  rough  soil.  This  mi.'thod 
of  draining  pots  I  find  effectual,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
pots  are  next  filled  two-thirds  with  soil,- the  bulbs  are  thou  placed  with  a  little 
silver  sand  under  each  to  cncoura-^f'  tli.'  fibres,  and  the  pots  fill  >'l  iijj  with  soil. 
I  like  to  cover  the  bulbs  to  the  crown,  but  some  prefer  letting  them  .stand  up  halt 
out  of  the  soil. 

For  Tlyncinths  I  like  to  put  one  in  a  four-inch  pot,  Cror  u  about  six, 
Tulips  three,  and  Snowdrops  about  twelvt'  in  tlie  same  sized  pot ;  for  Narcissus 
I  prefer  putting  four  or  five  round  a  lai  j^-ei  pot,  as  I  think  they  show  so  much 
better  in  a  fine  cluster  ;  and  Hyacinths  the  same  if  they  are  matched  in  colour 
and  height,  but  they  sometimes  vary  so  in  height  as  to  spoil  the  effect  in  a  Urge 
pot. 

When  all  ore  potted,  they  are  placed  close  together  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  where  there  is  no  chance  of  tho  water  standing,  the  labels  are  then 
raised  on  lic  ks  about  8  inclies  high,  and  all  arc  then  covered  with  common 
earth  or  any  loose  mould.  I  prefer  this  to  a^hes,  sawdust,  or  any  other  material, 
as  it  leaves  no  lupleasant  appcaranee  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  ashes  and 
sawdust  do  if  not  thoroughly  cleaned  off.  Tho  labels  are  left  just  above  the  soil, 
8o  that  it  is  ca.sily  scrn  wh  re  each  f^ort  is — a  matter  of  importance  where  they 
are  to  be  drawn  at  dilL*reut  liuie.s  ior  forcing  or  otherwise,  as  one  c:ia  be  taken 
out  without  disturbing  the  others.  If  tbey  are  not  wanted  for  forcinpr  it  is  not 
advisable  to  UTicover  thuni  till  M;;:(  :i  if  they  are  in  a  fr:i::i '.  The  s  il  may  be 
scraped  away  Iroai  the  crowns  a  little  in  Fcbriuu'y,  and  the  Narcissuses  en- 
couraged, aud  covered  up  again,  as  they  arc  apt  to  root  over  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

For  window  decoration  these  buibs  are  invaluable,  and  in  a  warm  room  some 
may  be  got  on  much  earlier  tlirin  nthcrs,  so  that  a  succession  may  be  kept  up 
fur  a  long  time.  Whco  grown  for  window  decoration  the  treatoxent  is  the  stone 
as  if  grown  for  the  conservatory,  until  they  are  divctled  of  their  winter  oover- 
ing,  and  then  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  case  they  have  a  glass  roof  over 
ihem,  and  in  llu-  other  they  receive  the  liu'ht  all  on  one  side,  and  are  at>t  to  i^et 
drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular-  A  suitable  stick  should  be  provided,  or  they 
are  apt  to  break  off  with  their  own  weight ;  bat  in  either  case,  after  flowering, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  borders,  and  they  will  flower  there  another  season, 
although  not  so  stron;:;ly. 

All  bulbs  that  have  Huwered  in  pots  oue  scuisun  eau  be  pluuted  out  iu  the 
borders,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  come  up  again  and  flower  than  if  kept 
in  pots.  In  fact,  I  have  known  Hyacinths  iljwer  successively  for  many  seasons 
after  being  thus  turned  out  of  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered  already,  and 
while  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  need  to  throw  any  away,  as  a  few  new  bulbs 
may  h5  procured  every  year  for  flowei  iag  in  pots,  and  afterwards  used  to  replenish 
the  horiier?,  where  they  will  not  be  lost. 

Of  the  merits  of  growing,  or  rather  flowering,  Uyacintlis  in  gksscs,  I  have 
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iihmft  bad  1117  doabte.  It  nay  aecm  imrioaa  to  banre  a  plant  growing  beaide 
one  in  a  room  with  every  part  yisible  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  extra  beauty  in  a 

glnss-j^rown  Hyacinth  ;  indeed,  I  think  that  the  same  plant  would  look  better 
in  a  suitable-sized  Dovier-pot,  and  certainly  when  they  begin  to  topple  over  it 
is  much  easier  to  support  thani  in  a  pot  than  it  is  in  a  glan.  Nor  are  they  so 
usrful  afterwards  %vhpn  ernwii  in  glasses,  as  the  bull*  li  ts  worn  ilsflf  out  in  the 
process  of  flowering,  and  has  no  strength  left  to  prepare  for  flowering  another 
season ;  yet  the  practice  is  carried  on  by  a.  very  large  class,  is  honoured  by 
time,  and  sanetioiied  by  onatoiiu 

F.C. 


MOSS  ROSES. 

What  a  universal  favourite  is  a  Moss  Koss  !  A  pure  cockney  is  as  proud 
to  have  one  in  his  coat  as  a  peer  would  bo  to  get  the  blue  riband  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  There  is  no  perceptibk'  improvement  going  on  in  relation  to 
this  flower.  At  the  recent  National  Rose  Show  there  were  exhibited  hy,  I 
think,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  some  cut  blooms  that  bear  names  as  "  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  hoiisebold  irords,"  inasmncb  as  we  have  been  acquainted  witb 
them  from  childhood.  Some  novelty,  and,  not  least,  some  quality,  is  required 
tf>  rvVwxo  the  monotony  of  this  annual  repetition.  The  sorts  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  Ac  Bon  were  Laneii,  Comteese  Munnais,  Cristata,  Bath  White,  Baronne 
de  Wasnoaer,  and  Salet  Thej  were  all  nearly  of  one  shade  of  colour,  and 
sadlySraated  snbstanee  and  distmetneM. 

_  B.  WlXTSB. 

BEDDING  CALCEOLAKIAS. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Ft  ori«t  vnd  Pomologist  fjive  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  as  to  the  cause  of  the  luiiure  of  so  many  of  the  plants  after 
they  are  placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  in  the  beds  ?  There  must  be  a 
cause,  and  if  poanble  it  dionld  &  diaeovered  and  a  vamedy  aought  Ibr  and 

applied. 

I  think  early  planting  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  the  plants  vaay 
get  well  established  before  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  hot  rays. 
I  planted  out,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  some  plants  of  Calceolaria  Aurea  flori- 
bundn.  The  weather  was  moist,  and  almost  unpleasantly  cool  for  the  time  of 
year ;  they  were  watered  when  neoeasary ;  and  by  the  time  the  bot  weather 
•et  in  they  had  becnme  well  established,  and  are  now  blooming  freely  and 
growing  vigorously  as  well.  Occasionally  they  receive  a  root-watering,  and 
almost  daily  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead.  All  were  well  and  strongly  rooted 
when  they  were  ^antca  out,  and  there  has  not  been  a  fiiilure. 

Since  the  recent  hot  weather  set  in  I  have  had  occasion  to  plant  u  few  more, 
ii?inf»  two  varieties — viz.,  Viscosissima  eompacta  and  Aure.i  floribuuda.  The 
former  were  planted  just  as  llie  hot  weather  set  in,  and  though  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  they  were  kept  well  watered.  They  had  plenty  of  roots,  but 
the  soil  had  becr'mr  somewhat  shaken  out  in  the  course  of  transit  over  a  few 
miles.  For  two  or  three  days  they  looked  as  if  they  meant  growth,  but  soon 
a  new  aspect  was  presented,  and  they  shrivelled  up  and  wasted  away  daily. 
Out  of  n  dozen  good  bushy  plants  not  more  than  three  are  spared.  Their 
decimated  ranks  were  closed  up  with  "^ome  strong  well-rooted  plants  of  Aurea 
floribuuda  removed  from  another  bed,  and  which  were  already  in  flower.  The 
flowers  were  pindied  off,  the  planta  krpt  well  moistened  at  the  roota,  and 
Bigklly  sprinkled  OTCihead  with  a  nae  watering-pot.  iJas  I  all  labour  ia  Bot 
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profit.  Soon  some  of  ib^e  began  to  show  evidences  cf  the  hot  sun  provini:^ 
too  mnoh  for  them,  and  the  flaccid  shrunken  foli^  told  the  old  tale  of  some- 
ttuDj?  being  wrong.  It  wis  a  case  calling  urgently  for  prompt  measures* 
CkrefuUy  removing  all  foliage  showing  aigns  of  decay,  I  gave  the  plants  a 
sprinkling,  then  inverted  o\cr  them  some  2  }-s:7;rd  flower  pots, and,  'jnint^  a  step 
further,  environed  these  with  laurel  sprigs  to  shield  even  the  pots  irom  the 
swi'i  d&eet  mya.  By  this  method  I  have  sneoeeded  in  anesting  their  down- 
ward  course.  Some  cool  weather  coming  opportunely  greatly  helped  my 
efforts :  and  now  with  but  one  exeeptiou,  and  that  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one, 
the  plants  look  as  if  getting  towards  convalescence,  having  been  snatched  from 
the  very  jaws  of  deaui. 

Now,  whether  this  somewhat  rude  theory  will  accord  with  tlic  practice  of 
any  one  else  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  broacii  it.  How 
does  it  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  who  is,  I  suppose,  com- 
pelled to  bed  out  bte,  aa  his  splendid  system  of  s])ring  gardisnii^  would  tend 
to  pn«5tpone  the  bedding-out  jirnrcss  I  say.  Plant  early — ^as  e:ir!y  it  can 
possibly  be  done ;  and  great  «tre  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  too 
Anch  pot.bound,  as  sometimes  when  this  is  the  ease  an  excess  of  moistvrs  ftnt 
soddens  and  then  destroys  tlie  outer  roots.  Calceolarias  root  very  quickly  into 
alight  sandy  soil,  and  a  little  should  T)<>  used  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  th^ 
Ijods.  Carefully  open  out  the  roots  of  pot-bound  plants.  Do  not  plant  them.  aa. 
unooneeroedly  and  as  earelessly  as  if  they  were  so  many  briekbata.  I  have  aeea 
hedding-out  performed  in  a  way  that  would  excite  the  indignation  of  a  bishop. 
In  August  it  is  possible  to  'zo  nmon<^  flower-beds  w^iere  work  has  been  sloVenly 
and  thoughtleftsiy  done,  and  pull  up  dead  Calceolarias  as  lull  of  vitality  about 
tiba  roots  as  dmmstidis ;  and  then  a  stupid  gardener  laments  the  derastaCion, 
wrings  his  hands,  and  wonders  at  the  cause. 

I  say.  Bed  out  early ;  and  to  that  I  add,  Bed  out  intelligently.  There  will 
be  less  failures,  and  less  of  those  great  eyesores — beds  filled  up  at  the  eleventh 
boor  with  any  kind  of  odds  and  ends,  no  wder,  no  taste,  and  hanging  like  a 
nill<^tone  round  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  gardenwr»  wlw  trembles  over  the 
uncertainty  of  his  tenure  of  ofiice. 

Qvo. 


ON  MOSSES. 

li  th«re  no  way  of  rendering  Mosses  better  adapted  for  omanMiital  por- 

poses  than  they  generally  are  at  ])re8cnt?  No  one  who  gazed  upon  those 
splendid  pans  of  Lveopods,  comprehending  so  many  kinds, exhibited  at  the  recent 
great  iuteraatiouai  Horticultural  Exhibition,  could  £eu1  to  be  struck  with  the 
thought  that,  beautiful  as  they  were,  full  of  luxuriance,  and  a  credit  to  their 
growers,  yet  there  was  such  a  sameness,  such  a  lack  of  varied  colouring  about 
them,  that  one  good  16ok  sutliccd  to  take  in  aU  their  charms,  and  the  gazer  speedily 
passed  on  in  search  of  something  more  varied  and  plcwrii^. 

Now,  Mosses  may  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  whether  in  small  pans  or 
pots,  to  stand  in  front  of  or  amidst  flowering  or  omamental-foliaged  plants^ 
where  they  have  a  very  pleasing  and  effective  appearance.  It  is,  however, 
geneially  understood  that  to  grow  Moases  vroU,  and  specially  for  eshibitioii^ 
they  must  be  in  ss  large  pans  as  possible,  forming  dense  masses  from  18  to 
30  inches  in  breadth,  and  almost  invariably  offering  a  flat  surface,  devoid  of 
flowers  or  coloured  foliage  to  give  relief,  and  they  thus  present  auythmg  but 
that  varied  as|>ect  upon  whkli  the  eye  delights  to  rest. 

Having  this  season  grown  a  few  ralhcr  larpnr  pans  than  usual  of  such  a^ 
Selaginella  dentiealata»  Martensii,  formosa,  and  a  fe;w  others,  and  bein^  struck 
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XHS  FLOBIST  AVO  POMOLOaieff. 


■mik  tlie  fdtoa  Ast  a  UHU  ▼arwtion  woald  be  wortli  sttempting,  I  proeeeded  to 

sc  oup  out  the  centre  of  each  pan,  giving  space  enough  to  admit  a  32-sized  ]K>t. 
Tluis,  into  the  centre  of  ihe  pan  of  S.  denticulata  I  pliiood  a  nice  plant  of  Alma 
variegated  Oeranium,  the  Moss  just  covering  the  pot ;  into  that  containing 
8.  Martrasii  I  introduced  a  pbiit  of  LoWlia  Paxtoniana  in  full  bloom;  iato 

t  hat  filled  with  S.  fonnosa  a^mail  plant  of  Cetosia  cocciuea  i)yramidaUs  ;  and  into 
n  nnlhor  C  »Umjs  Vorsrhiineltii.  I5(  sides  thc^c  there  are  pans  in  whir^>  nve  in- 
t  roiluced  i  inmbergiu  uuiautiuca,  Torcuia  asiaticu,  Mrs.  Pollock  Geratuuui,  and 
a  few  other  plant«.  The  pana  thus  treated  present  a  remarkably  pleasing  ap> 
p  cnrfinco,  incioetl  all  who  have  srcn  them  have  been  struck  with  the  iilra  :  and 
I  feel  sure  that  if  any  fellow  gardeners  should  be  dispooed  to  give  the  plan  a 
trial  tbey  will  be  amply  repaid  both  hj  its  noveltj  and  effect. 

JfayftiuA.  •  A.  D. 


GAimA& 

In  desoribtnfi:  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  **  Revue  H<ni1^Ie,**  a  fine  new 

Canna  called  Heputfe  H6non  having  glaucous  sea-green  leaves,  and  very  large 

chromc-jx'llow  and  purplish  red  flowers,  M.  Andre  remarlc^  t^int  the  moHtfi- 
catious  of  the  genus  wiil,  he  believes,  be  always  restricted  within  certain  limits, 
and  that  those  which  have  been  already  obtained  seem  pretty  well  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  fxnther  variation  cannot  be  expected. 
If  the  genus  consi-r  d  »  f  nttm»'rous.  di^tincf,  wrll-mnrkcd  ppccif,  wliieh 
could  be  crossed  with  each  other,  conf-iderable  deviations  might  doubtless  be 
obtained  in  certain  directions  determined  on  !>eforehand ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  wi  ilt-  n  to  the  contrary,  he  does  not  believe  in  most  of  the 
f^o-ealled  species  of  Caniia,  and  he  states  that  he  has  formed  this  opinion  from, 
six  years'  obiicrvatiou  and  esperimcnt.  "  Like  many  others,"  he  says,  "  I  at 
one  time  believed  in  the  distinctness  of  a  good  number  of  spcciee,  and  I  under- 
took  tn  f'lrar  up  the  synonymy  and  pul-lisli  a  monograph  of  the  g(>nu8  :  hxxt  after 
having  laboured  several  years,  experimented  ou  the  fiucst  collection  which  has 
ever  been  brought  together,  and  consulted  numerous  authors,  I  abandoned  the 
project,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  sixty  or  eighty  species 
described  as  distinct,  not  more  than  five  are  really  so.  These  are  Cniina  iudica, 
glauca,  flaccida,  iridiilora,  and  liliiiiora.  The  first  two,  however,  have  so  inter- 
miuglcd  with  each  other  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
a  common  type."  Ilence  M.  Andre  concludes  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  Canuas 
wirh  lariip  Hnwers,  in  f.pii;e8  like  those  of  a  tlludiolus,  \vill  never  be  rc  ili^od  ; 
that  though  varieties  improved  in  every  respect  may,  and  doubtless  wiii  be 
obtained,  the  modifications  which  they  will  present  will  not  go  fitr  b^ond  the 
present  limits. 


PEfTTAS  CABNEA  ROSEA. 

.  Tm»  is  alike  useful  and  ornamental,  bnt  is  not  grown  to  that  extent  to  which 
its  merits  entitle  it.  Where  cut  flowers  are  much  in  demand  during  the  dull 
winter  months,  half  a  dozen  good  plants  of  this  would  not  fail  in  giving  a  supply 
of  this  colour  of  blossom — a  colour  so  much  in  demand  on  festive  oeoasions. 
The  only  difiiculty  I  find  in  the  oultivatum  of  the  Pentas  » that  it  is  so  subject 
to  the  mealy  bug  and  brown  scale,  more  especially  the  former,  which  is  most 
uiilicult  to  eradicate  when  once  fairly  established  upon  the  phmt;  repeated 
syringings  are  on  ^  whole  the  most  effisetoal  cure. 

The  Pentaa  atrikM  Ireely  ahnost  at  any  time,  but  q^ring  striking  is  piohaUy 
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the  moet  stntnble,  jtwt  for  this  reason,  that  wc  have  all  the  summer  before  hs  to 
prepare  the  plants  for  winter  blooming,  when  ihcy  are  required  for  such  a 
piirp(»e.  I^t  us  take  Moich  as  a  suitable  montii  to  strike  the  cnttiugs  in. 
iSelect  small  shoots  of  half- ripened  wood,  say  four  joints  long,  these  strike  frt'ely 
iu  silver  sand  in  :i  l.uibed  ;  in  a  &hort  time,  when  rooted,  they  may  be  potted  oil' 
in  small-^ised  pou,  according  to  the  Strength  of  cuttings,  in  <;ooa  fibrous  \mm 
•ad  weU^tled  leal  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  libeml  addition  of  silver  saad 
or  peat,  such  as  our  8pccimcn-plant-j»;rowers  employ;  t'ither  of  these  composts 
will  suit  the  plant  all  tiirouj^h  its  future  shiftings.  After  the  first  potting,  in 
the  couise  of  ten  days  they  will  show  signs  that  root*action  has  commenoed. 
At  thisstage  pinch  out  tlu>  ]>oints  of  the  newly  potted  cuttings.  Thi^  opevstioib 
will  cause  the  plants  to  bnak  lutcrally.  Wht  n  these  lateral  •  ho()t«t  nrc  of 
sufficient  strength  they  may  either  be  {legged  down  or  tied  with  bast,  being 
earefol  not  to  split  the  yoniix  shoots,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  thus  injured  ia 
oonsequeuce  of  being  so  brittle.  As  the  plant  advanres  in  growth,  keep  shift- 
hvx  on  till  larse  enough — th»  y  may  be  grown  to  an  immense  size  if  rrtjuired— 
at  the  same  time  pructibiui;  piuchin;jj  with  fjn;;er  and  thumb,  us  the  I'cutas  has 
such  a  tendency  to  produce  flower  at  every  third  or  fourth  joint. 

A  warm  stove,  with  ])leaty  of  light  and  moisturt",  is  most  suitable,  and  only 
in  such  a  medium  can  clean  healthy-grown  plants  be  produced.  Too  bright  sun 
will  browu  thi'  foliage,  and  by  fo  doing  slightly  disfigur*?  the  plants ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  slight  shading  during  excessively  bright  weather.  A  doxeo  good 
plant  >  of  ihis  Pentas,  in  dilfen  1,1  ^tt;;^  s,  wouhl  furnish  cut  blooms  nearly  every 
dny  in  the  year.  If  old  plants  arc  grown  ou  Ixom  year  to  year,  they  must  be 
piu  tially  cut  down,  but  not  too  closely,  all  the  soil  shaken  away  from  the  roots, 
and  repotted ;  but  old  plants  soon  look  shabby. 

JoHx  Edlimotox  (in  Scotiith  Gardener), 


IVERY  S  NONSUCH  LETTUCE.  * 

I  AM  growing  the  above  Lettuce  this  season,  and  am  vastly  pleased  with  it. 
It  attains  a  good  sise, grows  rapidly,  hearts  well,  and  tbero  is  no  symptom  of  its 
going  to  seed.  It  cats  crisp  and  sweet,  with  an  absence  of  that  peculiar  bitter 
taste  characteristic  of  soma  Lettuces.  In  character,  too,  it  is  very  distinct. 
I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  summer  C  i»  Lettuces  in  cultivation  for  table 
use,  as  well  as  a  capital  variety  for  the  exhibition  table.  Is  any  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  P'l.oaisr  ani»  Pomolorist  growing  the  Holme  Park  Cos 
Lettuce,  sent  out  by  Mcisi^rs.  Stuart  jic  Mein,  of  Kelso  i*  if  so,  some  account  of 
it  will  be  xery  acce])tabic.  Reference  is  seldom  made  to  v^etables  in  the 
po^es  of  the  Florist  and  Pomoi.ogist,  though  why  this  should  be  so  I 
carinot  conceive.  ^V!l.tt  ran  }h\  Tiller \  .  <<f  \\v\hi'(]s,  if]]  us,  or  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Keuleaf,  or  Mr.  Saul,  of  biourton  ?    Ihey,  ui  leiwt,  can  wnta  ubout  vegetables. 

B.W. 


NOTES  AT  THE'FLOBAL  AND  FR17IT  COMMITTEES. 

July  3ri/.— At  this  meeting  Mesnrs.  Veitch  k  Sons  esdiibated  Kieremhergia 

species,  from  Tucuraan,  said  to  be  hardy  and  of  n  trailing  habit,  somethii^ 
like  Phlox  verna ;  the  flowers  were  of  a  soft  lilac,  somewimt  rovmbling  those 
of  N.  filicaulis.  The  same  lirm  hud  Aloeuj>ia  gigantea,  a  mugmfieent  plant; 
various  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  cut  blooms  of  Dipla^nia  anabilM,  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  far  richer  in  colour  than  D.  crassinoda,  whilst  the 
foliage  and  growth  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  those  of  D.  spknricm* 
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To  this  and  the  Nierembei^ia,  amont^  others,  first-cla&s  certificates  were 
awarded.  A  fine  specimen  of  D.  amabilis  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  bftTtnff  numerous  rich  rosj  crimson  flowen,ioui i  l.  bright,  and  of  great 
snbstanoe.  Firat-c!a^s  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W  t'^nn,  of  St. 
Albane,  for  Pclam>niums  Mrs.  Dix,  with  scarlet  fiowm;  and  Miss  Watson, 
lio>7  Mlmon,  both  bdongiiig  to  the  golden  iliKe-eo1<Nired*1ea?ed  section.  The 
ssme  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Bortleman,  for  a  Scarlet  Nosegay  Pelargonium 
named  King  of  Nosegays,  having  fine  trusses  of  flowers  standing  well  up  above 
the  foliage,  on  which  there  is  a  slight  dark  zone.  Mr.  William  Paul  also  con* 
Iribated  a  bateh  of  his  seedlings,  among  which,  Nimrod,  a  very  pleasing  and 
somewhat  novel  shade  of  orange  scarlet,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Paul  also  had  St.  George,  one  of  the  NoHej^av  seetion,  colour  vivid  crimson 
scarlet;  Scarlet  Dwarf,  rosy  bcarlet,  the  upper  halt  ot  the  flowers  being  suffused 
with  orange,  habit  dwarf  and  close,  trasses  medium  sise ;  Wood  Nymph,  rosy 
cerise,  flowers  large  and  stout,  good  close  hubit,  and  largo  trusses ;  and 
CardiaaU  brilliant  scarlet,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  trusses  large  and  showy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
to  a  fine-looking  Strawberry  named  Dr.  Hogg.  It  beloi^;s  to  the  British 
Queen  class,  but,  unlike  the  British  Queen,  it  colours  all  over,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer.  A  variety  named  Denbigh  Seedling  came 
from  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Wrexham.  Its  firuit  was  large  and  eoane,  and  on  being 
tasted  proved  too  acid  to  merit  xeeommendation.  Some  sorts  came  from  the 
Societr' s  L'arden,  among  which  were  VicomteRse  Hericnrt  de  Thury,  a  variety 
that  is  extremely  hardy,  of  good  Havour,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  cropper ;  La 
Ccmstante,  a  smrt  well  suited  for  edgings,  as  it  produces  few  or  no  runners ;  and 
Beores's  Eclipse,  a  kind  more  valuable  for  forcing  than  for  out-door  cultivation, 
as,  grown  io-doors,  it  has  a  rich  Pine  flavour,  but  in  the  open  air  it  is  not  so 
good.  Another  sort  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Oidham,  named  Sir  Watkin,  a 
oonical-shaped  dark  fruit,  a  cross  between  Sir  Hairy  and  Black  Prince,  but  it 
did  not  earn  the  approval  of  tlie  T  imnnttpc. 

Keferriug  again  to  the  new  SU'a%vbcrry  Dr.  ilogg,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  gardener  at  Elton  Manor,  who  was  also  the 
raiser  of  Oscar,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  other  varieties.  It  is  hardier  and  a  better 
bearer  than  British  Queen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  RadclyfTe  says  of  it — "  This  is  Al 
in  every  respect.  It  is  in  eonstituiion  a  Queen,  more  regularly  coloured.  It 
is  hardy,  fine-foltagcd,  a  <^ood  cropper,  large,  and  Qaeen-flnToured."  What 
better  character  could  be  given  by  such  an  ezoelleat  judge  of  the  fruit  as  this 
genial  Dorsetshire  rector? 

/tf/y  17/A. — ^Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Son  exhibited  on  this  occasion  another 
Nierembergia,  named  rivularis,  very  dwarf-growing,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  having  a  yellow  centre.  It  is  a  vuriety  new  to  gardens,  but  was 
figured  long  ago  by  Miers  in  his  Ilhis^rntions  of  South  Ameriean  Plants.  It 
is  low-growing  and  frec-lioweriug,aud  at  every  node  are  glandular  spots,  which 
haf«  the  peculiar  property  of  emitting  roots,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
spreads  out  into  large  patches,  and  may  in  this  way  be  increased  indefinitely. 
It  was  stated  at  this  meeting  that  the  Nierembergia  shown  at  the  previous 
meeting  by  Messrs.  Veitch  had  been  found  to  be  quite  new,  and  that  it  had  been 
named  in  compliment  to  the  exhibitor,  N.  Veitchii.  The  same  firm  had  two 
handsome  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Princess  Royal,  with  rosy  pink  blossoms; 
and  Princew  Alexandra,  with  preUy  flesb-colotired  flowers ;  and  some  very 
handsome  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Geotga  Macintosh,  of  Hammer- 
smith, had  Pelargonium  Lady  Falmerston»  u^th  foay  pink  flowers ;  and  some 
plants  of  Pyrethrum  parthenium  flore  pleno  compactum,  very  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  remarkably  free-blooming.   From  Messrs.  K.  Q.  Henderson  &  Son  came 
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blooming  plants  of  Desfontainea  spinosa,  which  bad  b^cn  tlowered  out  of  doorg  j 
•  double  aearlet  Pelatgoottim  named  Olotre  de  Nancy ;  the  trieolor-leftTed 
Ludy  Clillliim,  Mid  others.    Mr.  John  Maun,  of  Brentwood,  had  seedling  Zonale 

Pelar^niums  :  nnd  Mr.  W.  Paul,  i«eedUn<^  plants  of  his  Ts'osf'.  jiv  strain.  Some 
fine  and  ricblj-coioured  blooms  of  Mutisia  decurrens  were  shuwu  by  Messrs. 
Yeitdi  &  Sons,  but  which  were  flowered  by  Bf  r.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  8.  Huckier, 
Esq.,  of  Wandsworth.  I  belicv3  they  were  produced  out  of  doors,  and  it 
would  hv  intorcstlnt?  to  know  botli  ihi-  nietliod  of  riihure  and  how  the  plant 
looks  10  regard  tu  heulthinc^H  of  the  fohau'e.  1  huvi'  !>ccn  one  or  two  sptcimens 
out  of  doora  in  a  sheltered  position,  but  they  wt-re  "  measly-looking  '*  things  as 
the  •jardcners  say,  and  6ow( n  d  oiily  at  the  tips  of  some  lanky  and  rusty-looking 
sboou.  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  brought  with  him  from  Birmingham  some  excellent 
trusses  of  cut  Verbenas,  both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Among  the 
ktter  were  William  Dean,  very  fine  indeed,  the  rieh  purple  of  this  flower  it 
very  5trikin'4  :  Glowworm,  Startltr,  Champion,  very  rich  colour,  pip-^  ]nra:e  and 
Tery  fine  ;  Sylph,  Mauve  Queen,  Bose  Imuerial,  Cato,  Mrs.  Dean,  Magmticans, 
Lord  Leigh,  Princess  of  Walet,  Blaek  Prinee,  Snowball,  Leah,  Cleopatra,  a 
spleitdid  flower,  colour  rich  and  very  striking ;  Charles  Perry,  very  fine ; 
Pioneer,  Ruby  King.  Fairy,  Modesty,  and  Pink  Queen.  To  show  what  Mr. 
Perry  is  doing  as  a  raiser  oi  Verbenas,  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  twenty-lbiur 
t«rietiet  shown  by  Mr.  Perry  on  this  oceasion,  eighteen  of  them  were  bis  own 
seedlings,  exclusive  of  the  fullowin^,  shown  for  the  first  time  : — Harry  Law, 
deep  rosy  cerise  with  dark  centre  and  large  lemon  eye,  pips  stout  and  of  full 
size;  a  good  exhibiLiou  yuirLv — awarded  a  stcond-class  certificate.  Purpurea, 
erimaon,  suflUsed  with  purple,  deep  crimson  centre,  white  eye ;  a  good  and 
striking  colour.  Urunetie,  bright  crimson  with  dark  centre  and  hright  lemon 
eye;  pi[is  medium  size,  colour  rich  and  telling.  Auricula,  purplish  crimson, 
changuig  to  purple  with  age,  lemon  eye  enlarging  and  turning  to  white  with 
age.  Ine  Friar,  rosy  pink  with  crimson  centre,  pips  large  and  of  great  breadth 
and  substance,  the  i  ilges  somewhat  serrated  Gera,  intense  bright  scarlet  with 
white  eye,  medium  pips ;  a  fine  exhibition  hower.  A  epeciul  certificate  was 
smrded  to  Mr.  Perry  for  the  collection.  Seven  <tf  the  foregoing  flowers  were 
snt  out  bj  Mr.  Turner  in  the  spring  of  the  year — viz.,  Fairy,  pale  pink  with 
rosy  centre  and  edges  ;  novel  and  fine,  Cleopatra,  Charles  Penryy  Mis.  I>eany 
W.  Dean,  Champion,  and  Magnificans. 

  R.  D. 

KOTB  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  AMHEB8TIA  N0BILI8. 

[  Thk  following  note  on  the  cultivation  of  Amherstia  nobilis  appears  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  the  writer 
being  Mr.  Taplin,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chats- 
worth,  by  whom  were  exhibited  the  blooms  referred  to  at  page  85.] 

The  age  of  the  plant  is  probably  about  twenty-five  years ;  the  height  5  fSeet, 
the  circumference  45  feet  It  is  planted  out  in  a  house  specially  built  for  it,  in 
a  bed  of  soil  about  6  ieet  square  and  3  feet  deep,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
anttonading  path.  The  soil  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  abont  SSfi  by  pipes 
fuderneath. 

The  soil  is  good  open  loam  and  sand,  to  allow  firee  passage  for  water,  of 
which  it  requires  a  large  quantity  during  the  growing  sexuson,  both  on  the  sur- 
flMseand  also  poured  down  a  perpendicular  opening  to  the  heating  pipes  below,  so 
as  to  give  moisture  with  bottom  heat.  Th<Tc  is  sufficient  piping  to  keep  the  top 
heat  at  70"  even  in  severe  weather,  The  following  is  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 


IHS  TX.ORZ8T  AVD  P0X0£00I8T. 


When  the  plant  has  fiowered,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  i&  removed  from  the 
sorfiMie  without  disiurbing  the  roots,  and  some  nice  fresh  bo3  added.   It  will 

soon  commence  Lj^owinj;,  when  it  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  brv^ht  sun;  for 
the  young  <»ro\Tth  esp:'ci!il!y  is  very  impatient  of  the  stm'-s  rav>.  I  k-n  p  the 
plant  sprinkled  twice  each  day,  and  evaporatin^-pans  constantly  full  of  water. 
Hie  plant  ;^eral1y  makes  two  ^wths  in  the  summer.  The  growing  tempera- 
ture  is  7''='  it  iii<j^ht,  and  from  85''  to  100"  by  day. 

In  the  autumn,  when  tho  wood  begins  io  ripen,  I  i;ive  \chr  shade,  and  re- 
dnce  the  supply  of  water  for  about  three  months,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  be  very 
dry,  and  keep  some  of  the  evapDratin-f-lroughs  full  of  %vater  during  the  winter. 

WintfT  t  nnpcrnt nr.-  70*^  to  7j".  In  January  I  ^\vc  more  water,  and  the 
plant  will  Vtc'^ui  to  show  tlower  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  flowers  pushing 
out  vi  ry  rapidly  and  continuing  to  open  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

There  have  been  this  year  fifty-fire  racemes  of  bloom  open,  and  there  an 
three  more  to  open,  in  all  fifty-ei-iht,  with  from  *.cn  to  sixteen  Howers  on  each 
raceme.  The  greatest  number  ot  racemes  with  Howers  open  at  one  time  was 
about  twenty. 


WINTERJPLOWERING  PLANTS. 

PsBHAFS  there  are  few  branehes  of  gardening  which  give  more  pleasure  to 

proprietors  than  a  fiue  display  of  flowi-rs  in  winter.  All  kIiuIs  :in.i  size:*  are 
admired  at  that  time,  from  the  humble  Snowdrop  to  the  majestii^  Camellia. 
Though  there  are  a  number  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  can  be  had 
gay  in  the  «^J1  uionths,  yet  there  are  many  common  things  very  easily  forced, 
which  will  hold  th*  ir  own  mmni;  the  finest  exotics  we  have,  especially  where 
a  gay  conservatory  is  kept  up,  or  cut  iiowcrs  req^uired  in  quantity.  An  old 
&Tourite  for  this  purpose  is  the  l>eutzia  gracilis ;  tluNigh  this  plant  is  to  gene> 
rally 'j^own,  y«  t  It  s  1  inm  receives  the  attention  it  deaerves,  even  by  those  who 
grow  it  lar^'ly  for  sa^^  Wv  have  for  several  ytwr^  V>'>!!t»ht  a  number  for 
early  forcing,  our  own  stock  being  pi-eparcd  for  later  work ;  but  as  well-ripened 
plants  are  difficult  to  procure,  we  now  prepare  a  few  doaena  for  early  work. 
Tlir  years  ago,  when  I  commenced  to  ;^et  up  a  stock  of  these  plants,  several 
huiidr  •  h  of  yomi^  cuttit:;rs  were  put  in,  as  out-  would  Vcrl)  nas.  and  they  rontrd 
in  nearly  as  short  ^  time.  They  were  then  potted  oti  jtingiy  into  small  pots, 
using  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  to  begin  with.  The  young  plants  were  kept 
ill  heat,  where  they  grew  rapidly.  A  mild  1  ed  (if  ivct.  with  a  rniiiic  placed 
over  It,  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  though  we  oiten  use  me  iloor  oi  a 
Peach-house,  or  similar  structure.  About  midsummer  a  shid  was  given,  and 
the  plants  were  still  kept  grov.-in'^  freely,  exposing  them  to  air  in  proportion  as 
they  became  near  the  size  rc  quind.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  were 
hax^ened,  and  gradually  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  Me:»tlior,  and  after- 
wards  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  fully  exposed  to  the  south.  The  young  wood  soon 
became  hard,  and  ripened  in  good  time.  About  the  end  of  October  the  beat 
of  the  plants  were  selected  for  early  forcing,  and  taken  under  protection  along 
with  large  Deutzias,  and  many  other  things  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The 
remainder  of  the  small  Deutnas  were  tnmea  out  into  a  space  prepared  for  them 
in  the  re.scrve  ground,  to  do  as  they  might  till  they  were  required.  It  is  a  good 
system  to  have  a  number  of  all  kinds  ot  forcing;  pl.sn^^  kept  in  reserve,  with  the 
view  of  having  something  to  fall  back  upon  iu  ease  oi  misfortimc. 

The  old  Deutaias,  after  they  hare  done  their  work  for  a  season,  nrc  cut 
(invm  close  to  the  sxirfacos  of  their  pots,  and  allowed  to  brc.ik.  If  rather  late  in 
the  season  they  are  helped  with  u  little  moist  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out 
of  their  pots,  and  a  quantity  oi  the  soil  taken  oif  the  roots.    The  plants  are 
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then  repotted  with  light  soil  (saudyloam  and  leaf  mould),  aud  j^wn  on  in  heat 
till  they  arc  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through.  Thu  sizeH  of 
pots  aro  kept  about  the  same,  except  when  the  roots  of  any  of  the  plants  may 
hare  been  mjitred,  then  emaU  poti  and  nMwe  Band  in  the  soil  are  used.  If  any 
become  very  pot>bound  they  receive  a  larger-sized  pot  after  they  have  brrlrt-n 
and  shown  flower,  which  keeps  them  safe  from  drought  at  the  roots,  as  a  number 
4tf  plants  of  dilfilrent  sites  nave  to  be  into  flower  by  Chmtmas.  The  most 
pronusing  a*-c  selected,  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  about  ue  middle  of  November, 
and  are  k(  pt  moving  slowly  till  pir^ns  of  flower  appear ;  and  then  more  heat  and 
moisture  are  applied  till  the  buds  begin  to  open.  Then  more  air  is  given,  and 
less  moisture.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  they  are  ready  for  deeovatioa  or  for 
cut  flowers  ;  and  as  one  lot  is  taken  out,  as  many  more  are  placed  in  their  quarters 
— thus  keeping  up  a  supply  till  they  come  in  of  their  own  accord. 

When  Deutzias  are  to  be  lurced,  like  all  other  hardy  plants  they  require  to 
be  protected  from  firost  and  heavy  rain ;  and  if  a  i^enbottse  temperature  can 
be  m:iiii!aiiic(i  for  some  lime  previous  to  the  applii-ation  t)f  stronger  heat  the  v 
will  flower  Ireeiy  and  more  regularly.  We  commence  with  a  teiDperature  of 
45%  and  increase  it  to  55"  in  process  of  forcing,  and  always  taking  full  advantage 
of  sun  heat,  shuttini;  up  early  with  moisture.  The  finest  DiMit/.la  lever  saw 
was  had  from  rhe  late  Mlltse  ^  Co.'s  Nursery,  Vauxhall.  The  jjlant  appeared 
to  be  growii  to  the  size  rc(^uired,  aud  then  pinched  oil  over ;  fresh  shouts  would 
be  emitted,  and  each  top,  when  in  flower,  formed  a  smsU  bouquet.  These 
plants  were  always  as  much  across  as  they  were  high,  and  no  stakes  were  ever 
K*.  <] '  1  deform  them.  When  these  beautiful  little  plants  are  tied  round  trellises 
or  suii^es  they  are  robbed  of  their  beauty ;  they  should  be  compact  and  hanging 
over  the  rims  of  the  pot.  When  used  for  cut  flowers  the  blooms  should  be  tsken 
before  the  blooms  expand,  as  they  do  not  last  long  after  they  arc  fully  out ;  our 
]nn  lut  ore  now  over  for  the  season,  and  the  earliest  ibr  mxl  are  nearly  full 
giuvvu. 

A  good  companion  to  the  Deutsia  is  the  Prunns  flore  pleno.   This  little 

double  Plum,  if  trc  ate;l  tlie  t.aniL'  as  tlie  Deutzia  (except  turning  out  of  ytols  in 
the  reserve  ground  when  wanted  lor  flowering  early,  which  does  uot  suit  it), 
makes  a  useful  plant.  M.-(&o««A  Gardener.) 


OUB  00]ST£MPOEAKIES. 

Ths  Botasicaxi  Maoaxivb  for  July  contains  phites  of  the  following 

plants : — 

Meconopsis  nepaUnsia. — A  noble  Papaveraceous  plant,  originally  discovered 
by  Dr.  Watlich  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  the  central  dampest  regions  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  wherL'  it  arrows  abun- 
dantly at  ek-vutions  of  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aud 
often  ornaments  the  rank  herbage  that  skirts  the  Pine  forest.  It  is  described 
as  being  a  tall,  robust,  simple,  or  sparingly-branched  herb,  from  3  to  5  feet 
high,  biennial  (?),  having  stems  ofti  n  fro:u  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  erect  racemes  of  pale  golden  or  sulphur  yellow  flowers  2  or  3  inches 
in  diameter.  A  more  stately  and  beautiful  plant,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  except  the  Hollyhock,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
miniattirc." 

Pulysiachya  puhe&ctns. — A  South  African  Orchid,  which  is  doubtless  iden- 
tioal  with  tbe  Epiphora  pubescens  of  Lindley,  who  separated  the  genus  Epi. 
pbora  from  Pdystaohya ;  but  the  two  are  now  reunited.   P.  pubescens  is  con- 
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■iigwd  to  be  the  piettiest  species  of  the  nntttisetlTe  genua  to  wliioh  it  belong^. 
It  jrrows  1pm  than  a  foot  hij^h,  has  fosiform  p^fuiio-bulbs  an  inch  or  morp  in 
leoKtb,  eachproductng  two  or  three  obloi^UnoeoUte  leaves  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  magOt.  The  itowert  an  boms  in  ncetflpikca twice  the  lengdi  of  Uitleweey 
we  of  •  golden  jellow,  but  ttieeked  wuh  red  liaee  tloog  the  eentve  of  the 
impels. 

Lobdia  nicoiianafoUa. — A  native  of  the  Neilghertj  and  other  mountains 
of  the  liadiaii  Peninsale  end  CtjUm,   Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Eew  by  the 

late  Mr.  Allan  Black,  and  it  there  flowered  in  a  temperate-honee  in  January 
Inst,  ntfrfirt!t)pj  much  attention  by  its  striking  habit  and  inflorescence.  At  Kew 
it  attained  l>  feet  in  height;  bat  in  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  grow  10  and 
even  12  fiset  bigb.   The  Uvrm  ere  nanow.luieeoIete,  1  to  3  feet  long,  end  the 

flowers,  which  are  an  inch  across,  are  produced  in  dense racemee  a  fool  or  more 

in  length,  forming  pynimidnl  summits  of  a  pale  lilac  colou-. 

Ancyloyynt  lomji/olia. — "  A  most  beauixtui  plant,  with  something  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Russellia  juncea,  introdaeed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  ftom 
Gnavnqiiil.  whcro  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pt-arcc.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  tropical  Acanthaceee  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  and  cannot 
£ail  to  be  a  roost  important  accession  to  our  stoves.*'  It  is  a  glabrous,  ap> 
parently  soflhiticose  plant,  with  fbnr-angled  stems,  ovate^blong  leevet  froa 
4  to  10  inches  in  1'  nt;th,  and  droopin^r,  elongated,  bnrrhcfl  panii-les  of  bright 
purple  flowers  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  haviog  conspicuous  yellow 
nothcfi. 

Attgneewn  C^ailluanum. — Sent  from  the  Gaboon  country  by  M.  DttChuUn. 
It  ha^  stout  stems  from  4  to  0  inches  lontr,  broad  leathery  leave*,  and  greenish 
white  flowers,  of  which  the  petals,  sepals,  and  lip  resemble  each  other,  being 
nenrow  and  abont  1  ^  inch  in  length.  The  ^nr  it  long,  flexuoee,  and  of  a 
yellowiih  green  colour. 

The  Flokll  Maoazixte  iot  May  and  Jnne  contains  the  foUowiog 
plates : — 

Tacsonia  Van-  Fols«inN*.*^Fignred  in  our  present  Number. 

Rose  BJach  Prince. — A  large,  deep,  globular  flower,  scarlet  shaded  with 
black,  and  which  has  been  described  as  a  very  dark  Gloire  de  Santenay.  It 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  liurticuliutal  Society's  Floral 
Committee  in  Mnrch  but,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Pad,  of 
Woltham  Cross. 

Rhododendron  DenUonii. — A  free-flowering  hybrid  Khododeudron  raised  by 
Mr.  Bonsie,  late  of  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  and  in  colour  white,  with  a  lemon 
bhfteh,  and  apotted  with  the  aame  oolonr  at  the  baae  of  the  petals.  It  leqniiee 

a  greenhouse  tempf^rature. 

Hyacifth  Hit  Henry  Havelock. — A  splendid  new  variety  exhibited  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  in  March  last,  and  notioed  in  these  pages  at  the  dme.  **The 
colour  of  the  flower,"  says  th  IMitor,  *"  is  entirdy  new,  neater  to  Haydn  than 
to  any  other  variety,  but  of  a  darker  and  more  intense  colour,  and  possessed  of 
a  brilliancy,  the  absence  of  which  in  Uaydu  is  its  greatest  fault.  In  one  stage 
of  the  flower  the  colour,  which  it  is  alike  diffiwdt  to  paint  or  to  describe,  ie 
that  of  a  ripe  Orleans  Plum.  Tlie  spike  of  the  flower  is  long  and  massive. 
The  flowers  individually  arc  of  good  average  size  and  Ibrm,— certainly  in 
advance  of  others  in  that  class." 

Trop«Bolum9  Beauty  and  AtitaeUoH,'—Th9  former  is  a  large  flower  of  a  deli- 
cate sulphur  colour,  with  a  maroon  crimson  blotch  towards  the  base  of  each 

5ftal ;  and  the  latter  orange,  with  scarlet  blotches.    Both  were  exhibited  by 
r,  Williams,  of  the  Portis  Qieen  Nursery,  Homsey,  at  a  meeting  of  tito 
Fhmd  Committee  in  AprO  hut. 
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OdotUogloMsum  Cervantesxi. — A  pretty  Mexican  Orchid  -mik  pinkuih  white 
ffow«>rs,  biirred  in  concentric  circles  with  crimson,  the  labeUaiD*  howeTer,  being 
white.    It  was  iutruduced  about  twenty  years  ago. 

CBoneUia  NonpareO^A  inedittm-4iiMd  fltywer  of  a  delicate  fleeh  ooleiir, 

barred  and  stripvd  wllh  deep  pink. 

Kerriajaponica  varifigata. — A  var!r:;nt('f1  form  of  the  sitigjie  Kerria  jnponica, 
better  known  as  the  Corchorus.  Jud;;iug  iroru  the  piunts  exhibited  ut  ouc  of 
the  spring  shows  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  81ougb»  it  will  prove  a  VMfiil  addition  to 
bardy  variegated  ebmbe. 
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Royal  HonnouLTvaAt.  Socirrr.  —  The 
hut  of  tho  speckl  shows  for  the  aea-on,  the 
Hose  Show,  with  which  iw  incorporated  the 
National  iloso  Show,  waa  held  in  tbo  conser- 
vatory and  adjoining  oorridurs  on  Thursday, 
June  28th.  Although  the  hot  weather  wliich 
prevailed  for  some  days  prc'vioua  to  tlu'  Show, 
anij  on  the  day  itsc  f,  was  sadly  against  the 
quality  of  the  blooms,  those  in  sereral  of  the 
slanda  left  nothing  to  be  deabsd  regards 
their  ex'  cllonco ;  and  the  competitors  being 
numerous  the  display  on  tho  whole  was  very 
good,  and  attordtd  much  gratification  to  a 
large  and  fashionable  company.  8ulr|oin«d 
u  a  report  abridged  fnm  the  "Joctnial  of 
Horticulture "  of  the  Buhjecta  exhibited  in 
the  difiercut  classeii,  uud  the  awards  in 
each. 

Tho  Class  for  eighteen  new  Boaei  of  1864 
and  18M  brought  five  ootnpetitori: — Veasn. 

Paul  k  Son,  Fraser,  Cant,  Fmnris,  and 
Keynes.  In  iltjssrs.  I'aul  ik  Sou's  collection 
were  Alpaldo  do  Rotalier,  in  good  condition ; 
Centiiwlia  xtMea,  too  thin ;  Kushton  BadoljnOe, 
fine,  hot  eoloar  a  little  gone ;  Alfted  Oohqnb. 
■mrttrTM'fic'nt  flower,  one  of  the  best,  hut  here 
again  tlie  colour  was  a  little  faded  by  the 
heat ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  bright  scar- 
let, good  shape,  and  oxfisilenti  Mat^6halKiel» 
Tory  good;  Madame  Victor  Veidier,  Tory 
fine ;  Madame  Filiion,  a  beautiful  flesh- 
coloured  dower;  Madame  Charles  Verdicr. 
too  flat ;  Princess  Mary  of  Oambridge,  good  ; 
BeUoNonnande^  too  waahy  in  colour;  iiiugdne 
Vevdier,  dark,  indiiied  to  diow  the  eye.  In 
Mr.  Frasor's  stand  were  Marguerite  Dom- 
brain,  a  lino  full  Boso;  MarediaJ  Souchet, 
good ;  King's  Acre,  too  coarse ,  Prineo  de 
Poioia,  Toiy  bright  and  good;  riina,  nni|^ 
and  tab;  Oabrtel  de  Peyronny,  someWliat 
rough  ;  Alfred  Colomh,  very  fine.  In  'Sir. 
Cant's  stand  wero  Josephine  Beauhartiais,  a 
fine  ligbt-colonred  flower ;  Marguerite  Dom- 
hiain,  good,  and  somewhat  similar  to  Uie  pre- 
ceding ;  Doke  of  Wellington,  very  jB^fwd ; 
Charles  Rouillaid,  very  fine;  and  Man'  1m i 
Niel.  Mr.  Keynes's  collection  contained 
large  flowers^  hot  wanting  a  Uttle  in  retiuo- 
Then  waa  a  fine  hUMm  of  Xaner 


Olibo,  which  has,  however,  an  awkward  way 
of  twisting  itself  about,  and  not  opening  froely ; 
Genei-nl  Jactjueminot  does  tlie  same,  but 
Xavier  Olibo  being  stifl'er  in  petal  than  the 
General,  this  cause  prevents  it  from  opening 
at  al!  <:'iTnetimes,  otherwise  it  woola  be  a 
magnilicont  dark  tluwer.  Mr.  Francis  had 
amongst  others  Xavior  Oliho»  SouTemir  de 
William  Wood.  &c. 

In  the  Glass  for  twelve  trasses  of  any  new 
kind  Messrji.  I'nnl  X:  Son  had  a  stand  o I  Mar- 
guerite do  St.  -Viii.ind,  a  splendid  Ko.se,  of  a 
bright  flesh  col*)ur.  and  a  derided  acquisition. 
Mr.  Keynes  had  Madame  Moreau,  very  large 
and  bright,  but  too  saucfr-like  to  suit  my 
toiste,  esfx'cially  for  showing  in  this  way.  It 
will  take  a  good  place  as  a  back- row  tiower» 
but  it  is  not  the  style  wo  want.  I'ierre  Xot- 
ting  ftom  Panl  A;  bon  was  good,  but  it  had  a 
tendency  to  diow  tiie  ey^  which  detracted 
from  its  merits.  Mr.  Cant  bad  Maigofllila 
do  St.  Amand,  very  good. 

Awards — For  eighteen  new  Rotics  of  1804 
and  186  j :  first,  Meian.  Paul  &  Son ;  second, 
Mr.  Frailer;  thard,  Mr.  Keynes;  fourth,  Mr. 

Cant.  For  twelve  of  lSf'4  :  firrtt.  withb-ld  ; 
second,  MesMrs.  Paul  Jt.  Son.  For  Lwt-lvu 
trussea  of  any  other  nt-w  kind :  first,  Mr. 
Gaat;  aeoaadl,  Mr.  Keyneii  third,  Messrs. 
Panl  k  Son. 

Tho  stands  for  decoration  were  decidedly 
pretty,  and  most  of  them  in  good  taste.  Mr. 
Soder,  gardener  to  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq., 
fteotwood,  had  an  oral  stand  with  fern 
leaves ;  springing  from  it  was  an  oval  frame 
with  a  gl.-^ss  va.se  at  the  base,  and  surmounted 
with  another  gUss  vase,  all  uuntaining  nice 
blooms  of  Roaea.  Bliss  Wint,  of  Brighton, 
had  a  atand  coa^pueed  of  five  tapering  tfwwoa, 
the  centn  one  being  tall,  and  glasa  atenw 
comini?  from  it  to  each  ol  the  smaller  ones. 
Mr.  Hedge  bad  a  very  pretty  stand  with  some 
fine  flowers,  and  a  bt  uutifiU  Moss  Boso  bud 
on  the  top.  Another  stand,  one  of  Mr. 
XI  arch's  pattern,  wis  vcir  handsomely  set  up 
with  abundance  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  inter- 
spersed through  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
there  is  a  little  deviation  from  Mr.  Mardk'a 
ei^Sinal  pattam,  althon^thareia  baldly  ana. 
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erm  now,  prettier  than  it^  Mipeoidfy  when  I 

tastefully  set  up. 

AwarJs  -For  deconitrd  Laskcts  or  vase.s  of  ■ 
Boaea:  tirst,  Mr.  Marlow,  gardener  to  J. 
WkiB,  E«q. ;  saoond,  Mr.  H^go ;  third,  Mr. 
Srxlor.    For  botiqnnt?  :    first,    '^Tr.    riinvl ; 
second,  Messrs.  Fruncia  ;  third,  Mr.  Iltdyio. 

In  .Cla.s8  I.,  siiii,'!e  trusses  of  seventy- two 
kinds,  ilcssrs.  raul  &  Son,  and  Xr.  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  liad  etch  rery  fiae  ezhilritions. 
From  the  former  eamc  fine  Mpoms  of  Xavier 
Olibo,  Madame  Boutui,  Olivier  Dclhoiumu, 
Mareuhal  Niol,  Glotre  dc  Dij  >,  !)i  vonieniSiis", 
Madame  Vidot,  Mr*.  Willmm  I'huI,  lino  violet 
eiilBMin  with  n  fieiy  centr*^;  John  Hopper, 
Oonitps-i'  lie  riial.r'lian*.  11 '^tity  of  Walthmn, 
l':iiitcs4  il;uy  yt  (Juiuui  i  iur«',  Mttdfiuie  Boll, 
Alba  rosea.  Baron  Adolphe  dt;  ]\otIi?ohild, 
LooiM  HacnAo,  iSoaTomr  d'Elise,  very  largo 
and  lioaiitinil ;  Rusihton  Rad(dyfli>,  Centiiblia 
r  i?  1,  T/iuisc  dc  Savoio,  Prime  de  r  trciii, 
tiuc  y;.arh  t ;  Comic  de  N;inteuil,  Ladia,  BarL>n 
Gonelln,  and  Louiso  de  Savoic. 

Mr.  Cant  had  Mario  Baomannt  very  la^> 
rosy  crlmmn ;  Madame  ClnrieR  Wood,  a  fine 
crimson  ;  Due  do  Ui)han,  Xavler  Olilm,  C<mi- 
tcasc  do  Chabrillrmt,  .Mad:un'2  Vtet.ir  A"ordi<  r, 
Devonitinsis,  Niphetos,  M::ri;uerit.o  <lo  St. 
Amand,  Victor  Verdier,  fine;  and  with  fow 
ezcoptiona  tbo  whule  of  hiii  blooms  were  re- 
mai'kab'.e  for  size.  It  m.iy  alu  >  he  v  'ln.irkcd 
that  ill  tliL.-e  iiiid  some  other  st  iv:d:j  the  trUfSes 
were  set  up  with  l)utl.s. 

Ur.  Heynea  bad  lino  blooms  oi  i^Iadamc 
Bertot,  white;  Franf^oie  Lacbainte,  John 
Tloppcr,  rierre  Xotriiif.',  Trii)mrhti  dn  Keunes, 
Cloirc  de  Uijon,  Mdlle.  Bunnairo,  very  jiret- 
tily  tinged  with  rose  In  ih  -  e  iilre;  .M  Diret, 
DiicbcMeo  do  Caylua,  and  Martkhal  Xid. 

Awards— Gqiud  fli«t»  Me«n.  Taul  4b  8on, 
and  ^Ir.  Cant ;  Becond,  Mr.  Keynea ;  third, 
Messrs.  Franei-s. 

In  Class  1 1.,  forty-eight  kind.'<,  thre<»  tru'.se-", 
there  vaa  a  very  fine  display,  particularly  in 
the  stands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongb,  and  Mr. 
ICeync*.  The  varictirs  seen  1 1  !)•.  --t  advunt;it^e 
wero  Olivier  Leiiionitne;  VirL;inal,  beautiful 
in  colour;  Coupe  d'l  lehe,  .Mv.s.  Kive;s,  .John 
Ilo^r,  Ghiire  de  Bijoo,  Souviinir  d'un  Ami, 
Charles  Loffbrro,  Xavicr  Olibo,  Lo  Bbone, 
rich  orituson  searlt  t ;  rr.iiuois  Ija<  i.anii'', 
Baron  Gitulla,  Marguenlti  de  St.  ^V-tiand, 
Eu;;ene  ^  <.  rdier,  dark  vii.dct  pui-plu  ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Joitcphjfiala,  violet  shaded  crini- 
aon  Scarlet;  DuchesHe  do  C^yltu,  bright  rosy 
criui>.>ii,  and  v.  iy  full;  Denis  Ilelyo,  Alba 
rosea,  Madai:^^  ^  ielor  Wrdier,  Comte.;.'-e  <Io 
Chabrilbnt,  Dr.  jVndry,  Madame  Boll.Prinee 
of  Wales,  rosy  crimaon ;  Maurice  Burnardin, 
La  BrQIante,  ilndame  Yidot,  General  Cas- 
tfllane,  Laurctit  Descourt,  purpli.-h  searb'', 
brighter  in  the  centre,  and  many  others  which 
it  would  be  U'dioud  to  enumerate. 

Awards— First,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr. 
Keynoa;  third,  Messrs.  Fraiicis;  fourth, 
Mflsna.  Paid  &  Son. 


Class  ITT.,  waa  for  twenty- four  kinda,  thn>f» 
trusses.  Here  Mr.  Cant  took  the  le.id  with, 
amdug  olherF,  iTninrkably  fine  trunses  of  La 
Brillontc,  very  bright  in  colour;  John  lioppor, 
Franpoifl  Ladiarme,  Matte  Bamnann,  very 
largo  and  full ;  Prineo  Camille  de  Rohan. 
Mdllo.  Bdimaiie,  and  ilad^uuc  Cluiiles  Wood. 
Messrs.  Paul  A:  Son,  M'ho  were  si>wr.d,  hid 
I  Prineoss  Maty  of  Cambridge,  La  N'ille  dc  St. 
Denis,  and  (|ueen  Victoria.  large,  whit*, 
shaded  with  delicate  rose.  Mr.  Tumfr,  fine 
trusics  of  Maurice  Bemardin,  Senatt  ur  V'aiase, 
Jules  Mar^jttin,  Corate.ssc  dc  Chabrillant,  I«a 
;  R«ine,  Madame  Knorr,  Marguerite  de  St. 
I  Amand,  and  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  very  large ; 
rn  i  "Mi  .  X(  yjn  5.  irlarae  CLaries  Wood,  Du 
de  llolion,  pictiy  liud-s  of  Madame  F 
Victor  Vcrdier,  MadamoCIcmcnco  Joigncaux, 
lilac  rose ;  and  Lo  Baron  de  liothachild,  deep 
■  crimsun  scarlet.  Alfred  Colomb,  bright  rosy 
red,  eame  fr  ni  Mcssra.  J.  i:  C.  Le.'. 

Awards  — Fust,  Mr.  Caul;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  Ac  Son;  third,  Mr.  Tumor;  fourth,  Mr. 
;  j^ernca.   Commended,  Messrs.  Francis. 
In  Class  IV.,  single  trussca  of  twenty-four 
kinds,  ^Tr.  yiimer  liad  a  tine  bud  of  Devoni- 
c:i^is,  Duthesse  de  Cayliis,  voiy  line  ;  Madame 
.f(>sephiiic  (Jnyet,  .Mudjuie   \  ictor  Vcrdier, 
i  Madame  Furtado,  tiloiro  do  Dijon,  Devonien- 
!  sis,  Julea  Margottin,  and  La  fieinc ;  and'  in 
,  other  fitands  were  line  examples  i  f   ■  vt  r.il 
;  of  (he  above,  Scnat*  ur  Vais.sc,  WiUiajxi  Uiil- 
liths,     Mareehal    Niel,     Madame  Charles 
1  Wood,  Cliarle^  Lcfebvre,  Victor  Verdicr,  Lu 
,  Rhone,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Uubcns, 
I.:e]i!i,  Mario  Baumann,  and  Alphonse  Oa- 

mai/in. 

Awarlfl — Fir.st,  Mr.  Turner;  Bect)nd,  3Ir. 
,  Cant;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  Doiuth, 
Mr.  Keynes. 

In  tbo  Aniatev   '  <  la-ssc.**,  all  for  singlo 
trusses,  there  were  uia:i\  excellent  stands,  and 
but  few  that  cf^vd<l  not  be  con--idcred  tiir. 
I     In  Class  v.,  Ibrty-cight  kinds,  Mr.  Jledge» 
!  Seed  Han,  Colchester,  took  tfio  first  honours 
with  a  set  in  which  we  remarked  fine  blooms 
of  Madame  Charles  Wuod,  a  line  bud  of  L.i 
Boulo  d'<.)r.  I'Vanvois  Lacharm;',  Pierre  Xol- 
ting,  Marie  Baumann,  Madamo  ViUermoz, 
'  Souvenir  d'EIise  Yaidon,  WflEam  OrilBliis, 
La  Vil'e  d  •  St.  Denis,  Mathurin  Kegiiier,  and 
Anna  de  IMcsbneh,    lie  had  ul^o  a  fiac  Iru.ss 
of  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  variety  which  this  year 
seems  to  be  uiiu^ii:iliy  line^  consisting  of  fivo 
blooms.  Mr.  Ingle.  :;aTdcner  to  C.  G.  Ronnd, 
P,sq.,    Col'.heUer,   htd    I'.uirene  Desgm-hei, 
1  ream,  ting  \l  with  ruse  ;  Mis.  liivers.  Souve- 
rir  d'Klise,  1  (evoniensis,  Ge<^rgo  P.tid,  Lor-l 
I  Macaulay,v(;rpr  darkctimsou;  Madame  Victor 
!  Verdier,CnrDlinc  do  Sanaal,  and  Maurice  Ber> 
nanliu.    Fn'm  ilr.  ilofl'at,  gardener  to  the 
Don.  Mrs.  Maynard  Ea.«lnn  Lodge,  Dunmow, 
came  Kinpc'icur  ilc  .Maroe.  Devonicnsis,  Beauty 
I  of  Waltham,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Madame  Boll, 
I  and  Impdratrioo  Eugi^nie,  small,  white,  tinged 
I  with  blush.  In  the  stands  of  other  ezliibttors 
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in  the  same  (Sam  we  noticed  Joespk  Fiala, 
Spotud  Queen,  carnation-Btriped ;  Gkin  de 
SanUjnuy,  L'Enlant  Trouv<,  and  Juno. 

Awurtisi^— First,  Mr.  Hedge  ;  equal  second, 
Mr.  Mottat  and  Mr.  ingle ;  third,  J.  HoUing- 
worth,  Esq.  ;  fourtli,  Mr.  Chard. 

Cl:i.<s  VI.  wa-;  for  thirty-six  kind«.  Hero 
we  notc'l  Madame  Bravj',  Prince  L-km,  Ma- 
dame M;ii-s  n,  violet,  to  which  colour  it 
changes  Irom  crimson ;  Mr».  Rivers,  nnd 
Beauty  of  Woltham  from  Mr.  Ingle  ,  ;ui<l 
from  Mr.  ITt  dge  and  others,  Souvenir  d'Eliso 
Vardou,  some  6  or  6  inches  across  ;  Cloth  of 
Qold,  Louise  Magnan,  (l;  itlaTnnio  de  .St.  Loui;', 
bright  crimson ;  Anna  de  Uicabach,  Qharluii 
lAwson,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  Andre 
Leroy.  a  fint  -i  rduurod  flower,  was  shown  hy 
Mr.  \Vii<^Ll,  gLiid 'uer  to  Mrs.  Kamsdcn. 

Awards — First,  Mi.  Iu>,'le  ;  .H^  cuiid,  Mr. 
Hedge;  equal  third,  Mr.  Chard  and  ]Vlr. 
Ifvcnam  ;  fonrth.  Dr.  Cooper. 

In  Cla«3  VII,.  twrnty-fiuir  liind.s,  tla  lir.;t 
exhibition  waa  that  ui  Mr.  1;.  U.  riiii-ius,  ui 
Brentwood,  who  h.id  tin-  l<looms  of  Triompho 
da  (Jaen,  violet  crimson,  with  a  scarlet  centre; 
Francis  Lachttina,  Charles  I^iofebinre,  John 
HopfKT,  L'Ksm.'mida,  Prince  CaniLlle  de 
Rokilu,  Euipi'rcur  de  Maroc,  Olivier  Del- 
hommc,  and  Madame  Boll.  Mr.  May,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Worthiugton,  £m.,  CaTersliam 
Frionr,  bIm  exhibited  Prince  (^xnille  de  Ito- 
ban,  I-f>rd  Macaulay,  and  others,  in  very  good 
condition:  and  Mr.  Dennis,  Polkington, 
Madame  Maurin,  and  Boug^^e  Tea  llojsos,  the 
one  wkite,  the  other  fawa.  There  were  aeve" 
nf  other  good  exhitntioae  in  the  same  daaa. 

Aw.anlfl— First,  R.  B.  Postans,  Ksq. ;  equal 
s  cond.  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Dunuia;  t>qual 
third,  Mr.  Plotter  and  the  Rov.Quioin Fisher; 
leurth,  £er.  Y.  Xnos  Child. 

In  Ca«s8  Vn.,  twelTe  Idnde,  the  fbUowing 
wf  re  in  lino  condition — viz.,  Gloiro  do  Dijon, 
John  IIopptT,  Marie  Baumann,  CharloB  Le 
febvre.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Bravy,  Senn- 
tcur  Vaiaae,  Ai^soete  Mi^,  and  MdUe.  Emain, 
a  pretty  white  Peipetiial. 

Awards— First,  Ilev.  V.Knox  Child;  second, 
R.  B.  Poatans,  E.sq.;  third,  Mr.  Dennis; 
fourth,  Mr.  Plester. 

Class  XII.  tru  fbr  the  best  twelve  tru«808 
of  yellow  Bosee,  eonirietfng  of  not  leee  than 
six  kinds;  und  the  dh'v  t  xhibitor  mti^  Mr. 
Hedge,  to  whom  was  uwiudt-d  a  hist  pn^e  lor 
NaiOUio,  L  i  I  'oule  d'Or,  poor ;  Trioniphe  de 
BfloneB,  Celine  Foreetier,  and  L' Enfant 
Tvmwi,  a  strong  sport  efEUae  Sanvagc ;  and 
Cloth  of  C.oU. 

In  Class  Xlil.,  for  the  best  collection  of 
ydlow  Roses,  Mr.  Uedge  was  again  first  with 
Cloth  of  Gold,  L'£n£Rnt  TrouT^  fine; 
lanio  Oger,  KarciiM,  lad  SonwR  Tdlow. 
Mii5-«r5.  I'aul  it  Son  \ver<T  socrind  wit]i  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Vicomte!^  do  Ciuie^^,  Lamarque, 
Madame  Falcot,  Madame  William,  Louise  de 
fifvoie,  MarqiiiM  de  F(Nicault»  nd  Aqgute 
Taoher. 


Tea- scented  and  Noisetto  Roeea,  though 
sufficiently  varied  in  colour  to  maLkc  an  eifec 
tivo  display,  are  always  welcome  on  account 
of  their  fracriinco.  Theyc  hicHy  insisted  of 
La  Bou'k^  d Or,  Trinmphe  de  itanui-s,  Gloin 
do  Dijon,  Gloire  de  Hordt  iiux,  Madame  Bravy, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Joeephine  Million,  Euci'^ne 
Dcagaehee,  Souvenir  d'un  Ann.  gum*  fine 
ex;imj)l(-s  (  f  I/Knlant  Tiiium",  Looise  de  Sa- 
Toie,  llomer,  Alba  rosea,  America,  Kipketoa, 
and  Celine  Forcstior. 

Awards — For  twelve  tni.'»?t  ^  (Amateurs^ 
first,  Mr.  Ingle;  second.  .Mr.  May;  third, 
Mr.  Htdge.  For  twt  lvr  tru-^y  h  (^Nursery- 
men; ;  hrst,  Messrs.  Paul  ii  &on^  second, 
Mr.  Cant ;  third,  Mr.  Keynca.  For  twelve 
single  blooms:  first,  Mr.  Cunt;  mooadfitx, 
Hod^ ;  third,  Mr.  Keyues. 

Ot  Moss  Roses  only  one  stand  was  shown, 
that  being  from  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  who  were 
awarded  a  first  prixe.  It  oontaiiaed  Sale^ flw 
Cr^.stcd  Mo?«  Ihth  ^^llile,Comtaa•eH1lria•^a, 

and  una  or  Iwu  otiicra. 

Pot  Rosea  formed  a  very  effective  bank,  the 

Slants  being  in  ^fuae  bloom,  thoogh  the 
owers  were  not  mdividnaUy  so  attrtodve  a* 

earlier  in  the  ?(-a8on.  President  from  ^Ir. 
Tunicr,  aiid  ilai«k;hal  Niel  from  Mr.  VV  Uliaui 
Paul,  wen*  especially  fine;  and  Rusbton 
Kadclyffe,  Pierre  Motting,  and  other  leoent 
varieties,  were  alao  well  represented. 

Awards-  P'nr  twenty-four  :  first,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner; equal  et-cond,  Messrs.  Puul  .Sdh  and 
Mr.  William  Puul,  For  twenty  now  Rinses : 
first,  Meean.  Panl  &  Son:  seoood,  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul. 

IIdyai.  Botanic  Socikty. — Tho  July  Saow, 
of  whieh  liuii  always  constitutes  an  important 
feature,  took  place  on  tho  4th ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  day  was  cold,  witb  ocoa« 
sional  .■iiiowt'r'4,  there  was  a  fair,  <  ven  ii  large 
attend<Liicc  ot  \'isitors.  We  have  used  the  word 
♦'fair"  iuadvertentlv,  and  without  intend- 
ing a  pky  t^on  wor^  for,  aa  usual,  the  fidr 
•ex  woe  greadf  in  the  ascendant  as  rcguds 
numbfTH. 

Of  Pines  nearly  a  hundred  fruit  were  exhi- 
bited, and  some  of  them  wen  magidfleenft. 
Uveens  in  several  instances  were  of  eoctm- 
erdinary  weight,  such,  indeed,  as  have  rarely 
been  sctn  at  lln  London  shows  of  late  years. 
Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F,  N.  MiUer,'£8q., 
of  Bishop  Stortford,  was  lirst  with  a  hand- 
some fruit  of  7  lbs.  G  ozs. ;  the  second  prize, 
one  from  Mr.  Briec,  gardener  to  J.  Lcmiitte, 
£iq.,  Finclili  y,  \v(  iglu:<i  ."illt;.  1  ozs. ;  and  that 
to  which  the  third  prize  was  awarded,  and 
which  came  from  Mr.  Toung,  glfdener  to 
Crawahay  JBailey,  £sq.,  Aboraman,  weighed 
5  lbs.  Mr.  Ward  had  in  addition  a  £}zen 
(iueen.s  avcnigin:,'  ■')  lbs.  1  ozs.  eaeh,  nil  of 
which  were  haud^ionie  beautituliy-ripened 
fruit.  Mr.  Honnan,  gardener  to  R.  T.  Craw- 
ahay, Esq.,  and  Mr.  Young,  exiiihited  excel- 
lent FtOTidences,  tho  heaviest  weighing  lOlbs.; 
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and  good  frait  of  tbo  aame  variety,  tho«l|^ 
not  t«M«k»bla  for  wci^t,  came  froin  mm» 
odier  czhiUton.   Of  Cmpea  upwatdt  of  200 

bancbe*  were  shown,  bcsidofl  Mveral  good 
baikcU.  In  the  clau  for  thrre  kinds,  Mr. 
Meredilh  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
equally  fliM  with  tboM  which  ha  wtuUr  ex- 
hibits. Black  Prinnc,  tnd  TVmthtts  Bbrk ; 
end  in  iho  class  for  libek  Iliimhurijh  he  had 
a  first  prize  for  thn-o  bunches  weighing 
lOf  lbs.,  boautiiully  <  oloured,  a>id  the  large 
t'ven-sizod  berries  densoly  covered  with  bloom. 
An  equal  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  tune 
(Jass  to  Mr.  Clotnon',  K.i.-it  Biirnot,  for  very 
fine  bunqh('!4 ;  aud  though  these  two  cthi- 
Ikitoni  far  out-distanced  all  otiber  Compc  itors, 
HRveral  excellent  bunches  wore  exhibited. 
The  only  perfectly  ripn  Mosmts  were  thos* 
from  Mr  TunKr.  whi(  h  had  acquirt'il  tfi;it 
beautiful  fimbor  lingo  which  is  so  desi'ahlo, 
and,  at  thf>  siiino  time,  so  rarely  seen  even  at 
th«:  J  uly  shows.  To  s^ure  its  thoroo^  ripea- 
iug  tbo  Muscat  of  Alexwadria  requirM  a  mtich 
higher  temperature  than  it  g«fnerally  re<  eivt 
OoiiNi  bunohes  of  Black  Prince  were  shown  by 
We.  Tumbull,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, lit  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Sage,  gar- 
donor  to  K,it\  Howe;  and  of  West*  i«  St.  Peter's 
bv  Mr.  Allport,  piiidmcr  to  II.  Ackmyd,  Ksq. 
TWv  was  a  fair  show  of  Melons,  and  Peaches, 
•ad  Kectarines  were  in  most  instances  very 
fine.  The  best  Strawberries  camo  fr>m  Mr. 
Widdow.xon,  pai-dpner  to  J.  H.  Barnes,  Esq., 
Kickmnnswur'h  ;  nnd  of  Clu  ii  ics  wi-  noticed 
fine  fruit  of  the  lUack  Tartiiriim  from  Mr. 
Tumor,  Slouah,  and  Mr.  II ill,  gwdoMr  to 
B.  llunbury,  Ksq.,  The  Poles.  Ware. 

Ill  the  floral  department  the  most  noticeable 
sp^'cinicn  aiiioii','-  the  .stove  and  preenhouso 
plants  was  a  workiU  plant  uf  ixora  salicifolia, 
ihown  by  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tred- 
well,  Lower  Norwood ;  it  stood  about  5^  feet 
high,  a'ld  was  profusely  studded  with  great 
hi'adi  of  oniiiRt'  flowers.  A  finer  epcrinirn 
Ixora  wo  <*n  not  remember  to  have  seea.  Finc- 
ibliagfKl  plants  (iaoloding  Ferns),  Hflftths, 
and  Ptdargoniums,  were  well  represented ; 
and  some  very  good  Roses  in  pots  came  from 
Messrs,  I'liul  A-  Son.  For  nvw  plants  and 
Modling  iiori«tt»'  Howem  nunu  rou^  r«rtificatcs 
WCte  awarded  to  Messrs.  \'eit(h,  I'.ull,  Wil- 
liams, F.  &  A.  Smith,  W.  Paul,  and  Tniner— 
to  the  last  three  for  Pelargoniums. 

BoTAffiCAL  Amnsnmrr. — Mr.  W.  H. 

Baxter,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Bot  inic  Har- 
den, has  been  appointed  to  the  cuiutunihip  of 
the  University  New  Park,  where,  wo  under- 
fltand,  it  is  in  coatemplatioa  to  Mtabliab  cn 
orbuntniQ- 

Thv  RanroiiM  Hnu  T^trmtomih. — On 

tho  evening  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  and 
National  Hose  Show  the  Kev.  S.  Reynolds 
HoIh  was  presented  with  a  handsnnu;  silver 
tea-om  at  a  dinner  held  at  Andexton's  Hotel, 
FloetStivet.  8oim  montlu  ago  the  flwi  wu 


BOtiMd  in  these  pages  dMltt  •Dbforf^llimlnd 
bMB  Mt  on  foot  for  the  wirpose  of  maittm, 
hy  a  snftable  prowmtation,  the  obligv^sns 

which  the  Roso-growers  and  Rtrn'-lovers  of 
this  country  owti  to  this  gentleman  fur  hta  ex- 
ertions in  originating  and  maintaining  th* 
'  National  Bose  Show,  and  in  extending  a  lore 
for  enltnro  of  tiiat  Itower  br  his  genial 
writ'iii;!t  and  example.  The  Rn*  H.  H. 
Dombrain  presided. 

FnUlT  Th«B  Pf,AKTATtOKg  OK  ILUtWAT 

E>ili«XKMF,N-Ti  —  Platitulions  of  fruit  troo*. 
consisting  of  C'ornmts,  Vines,  and  even  tall- 
stemmed  trees,  luoh  as  Plums,  have  been  os* 
tablisbed  at  variooi  puts  along  the  Orieaaa 
line.  Hie  plantattero,  whidi  nare  been  wdl 
made  and  kept  up,  are  I'.stalilihhi  d  in  furrows 
I  along  iho  sloping  side  of  the  bank.  In  this 
way,  doabtI«M,aeoiuid«nthlc  quantity  of  tmit 
oould  be  secured  from  ground  by  the  aidee  of 
our  railways  at  present  lying  idle,  or  worse 
than  idle,  lor  .such  banks  are  iiursories  whence 
weeds  are  freely  diweminated  over  the  adjoin- 
ing laadiL 

Db.  ITookru  has  had  the  distinsjuisYiod 
honour  of  being  elected  a  correapoadtiig 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciencoa, 
having  obtained  thirtj«two  out  of  thirty-seren 
votes. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Iin{>iirial  and  Central 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  Meesrs.  Thi- 
baut  and  Keteleer,  oC  Paris,  exhibited  an 
O'ango  tre«,  obtained  by  grafting  the  under 
hide  id'  th<'  midrib  of  a  leaf-cutting.  The 
fijwratur  wiw  a  gardener  named  M.  Aubcr. 
The  leafstalk  rooted,  and  the  graft  took,  and 
eventually  produced  a  shoot;  bat  the  meet 
singular  eireanutanee  of  Ait  cas-  wae,  that  of 
the  HW^m  wliitJi  was  orcntually  produrrd, 
on»?  h  ilf  ajijii  lira  to  be  formed  by  the  leaf- 
.stalk  and  h:i4o  of  tiie  midrib,  which  have 
thus  become  ligneous  and  jMciistent,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  graft.  Two  ridges  on  the 
stem  mark  tin  e<ii;rs  .if  the  leafstalk  ond 
midrib.  At  a  t>ub:>c4Ui'nt  meeting  M.  Verdicr 
directed  attention  t>  a  mode  of  avoiding  Bose 
suokera.  This  simply  oon'ieta  in  woridng 
dwarf  seedling  Bcisa  Mwatfa  the  aeed-leaves. 

oBmrasT. 

"Sin  "VTn.i.r.vM  Cock,  nn  rxtonslvc  Tnirkft 
gardunnr  at  Chiswick,  u  few  years  ago  well 
known  to  the  fre<}U('nt<  r.s  of  the  nietropolitaa 
flower  xhows  m  a  highly  successful  cultivator 
of  the  Pelargonium,  died  at  that  village  on  the 
j  Ifit  of  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  For 
,  m  an  J  yoans  his  favourite  flower  tv.is  tluFdar- 
gotiium,  and  few  indued  there  were  who  ap- 
proached liim  in  the  extraordinary'  size  and 
beaoty  of  the  specimens  which  year  after 
year  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exhi!>it'ini,'.  The 
cultivation  of  these  was  wit li  bim  entin  ly  a 
I  labour  uf  love — they  wire  in  fact  the  h  jbby 

to  which  he  devoted  what  time  he  could  span? 
I  from  die  superintendence  of  his  his^y-cuUi- 
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vated  fields,  surroimded  by  neatly-kaiit  Iwdget, 
■nd  in  which  it  would  har*  been  scarcely 
possible  to  diwover  a  weed.   His  neighbour, 

Wr.  Edmondit,  pays  the  following  tribute  tu 
his  memory  io  Tlu  Oardiiwrt'  Vhronich : — 
"  Mr.  Code  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  oho 
one  of  the  most  successful  contributors  to  the 
first  shows  of  tho  Horticultural  Society  at 
C'hiswick,  thi'  ('ontL'tnjKirary  of  Groen  :ind 
Bumes,  uiid  otliers  whose  itaii^tia  kuve  long 
been  hovisi-hohl  words  amongst  exhibitors. 
His  favourite  flower  was  tho  Pc'argonium, 
and  those  who  remember  the  exhibitions  that 
vcro  hold  in  Ihv  Sf/cifty's  (fardon  ;it  Chis- 
wick  about  the  year  lB3d,  will  not  have  for- 
gotten the  handsome  and  well-managed  sper  i- 
mcns  which  weru  sliown  by  Mr.  Coek.  His 
*ci"0  inv.'irii'bly  thi*  jdants  tluil  rarried  oflF  tho 
first  prists,  altiioiigh  hi^  friend  Mr.  Catleugh 
■ometimes  ran  him  hard.  Uc  had  a  correct 
eye  end  good  taste,  and  no  one  in  his  day 
knew  better  than  he  what  constituted  a  good 
Pelargonium  fiower.  He  was  also  a  must 
sncoeMfial  caltiv«ter  of  the  Baluun.  Some 


riimens  exhibited  by  him  about  the  d/itc 
ady  mentioped  irare  wondesful  examples 
of  high  cnltiTstion.  Four  plants  only  eoold 

be  pressed  into  a  large  van.  Eaih  plant 
measured  6  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  one  only  having  beengrownin  alight. 
Of  lata  yean  Mr.  Cockhadpiven  u\,  the  culti- 
vation of  hii  fonner  fiiToimtes,  and  K])ont  his 
leisure  time  in  growing  Camellias,  Epiicrisc.-i, 
&eedimg  scarlet  Pclargouiuin^,  jcc.  His 
habits  were  of  the  nort  ruliring  kind,  and 
his  chatity  to  bia  poorer  neighbome  of  the 
most  libenil  but  unoetentAtioas  ehMactor.  Ho 
was  indeeil  a  true  friend  to  his  neiglihoure, 
and  will  bo  missed  by  many — by  none  more 
th  in  myself."  • 

M.  Haiuus  Ports,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
introda<.^on  into  Europe  of  many  valuable 

Slants  from  the  Brazils  and  Phdiipiin  Islands, 
icd  at  Manilla  on  the  15th  of  Januiiiy  laaL 
We  learn  from  a  foreign  bortieultural  jounial 
that  his  last  illness  resulted  from  the  fatigue 
which  ho  had  endured  during  a  journey  in 
the  interiar  of  Lnson. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


6TOVK  .^^■D  oitcurD-nofSKs. 
Sfore.—SUivti  plants  are  now  growing  freely, 
Allow  more  air,  and  inurt"  them  to  more  light 
by  redufiiog  tiie  shading;  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  growth  compact,  and  will  aasist 
phmt.s  done  Tilooming  to  ripen  their  wood. 
Ecgulato  ciiitibing  pliints.  Attend  to  potting, 
fte.,|ilants  to  flower  late  in  the  autumn ;  these 
may  now  be  fully  expoeed,  to  arrest  their 
gnnvth  and  induce  an  early  bloom.  Orchid*. 
— Thd.se  larid-i  which  appear  to  liavii  dnni- 
growing  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  mure 
light  and  a  drier  atmusphen»  proparatory  to 
putthig  them  to  rest.  Keep  np  a  moist  attno- 
sphere  in  flie  case  of  plants  in  fhll  crowth, 
and  800  that  those  on  hlm-ki',  are  kept  A\\\y 
moistened,  otherwise  a  cessation  of  growth 
wQI  take  place  too  soon.  Growth  flbould  be 
enoouraged  to  ita  utmost  limits,  if  fine  etcong 
plants  are  desired. 

onErNnovsR. 
OumMin  und  AsaUu^ — Camelliae  will  by 
this  time  be  mostly  out  of  doon ;  attend  to 

their  wants  witli  water,  and  guard  sgiiinst 
their  boing  bloa'n  over  by  tbc  wind.  Azaleas 
irhieh  Imto  Ibrmed  their  buds  may  be  at  once 
let  out  in  A  sunny  cxpoenre.  Pioteot  the  pots, 
however,  from  lading  acted  on  by  the  midday 
aun,  or  injury  to  the  plants,  if  not  death,  will 
be  the  consoquenco.  Cineraria*.  — Pot  ofi"  cut- 
ting* as  soon  as  struck  into  small  pots,  and 
repo'  ae  aeon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  reached 
tho  sides  of  the  pots.  Cuttings  may  still  bo  put 
in  for  .T  ."urri  s'ion.  8eedlin;xs  shunld  also  be 
repotted  and  usod  in  a  similar  manner ;  mil- 
dew ia  the  principal  evil  to  guard  against. 


Sulphur  the  leaves  immf  diatcly  on  its  appear- 
ance. They  are  easily  grown  if  they  receive 
proper  attention  at  the  proper  time,  and  no 
chMB  of  flowers  sooner  lejiaTs  the  little  care 
bestowed  on  it  fhsn  the  Cuwnriia,  witii  its 
lively  flowers  in  early  spring.  Pelar^niunu. 
—  Cutting  duwu  ahould  uot  be  delayed,  or  the 
youigetock  will  be  late.  Pot  ofi* young  phiots 
as  soon  as  snfficicntly  rooted.  The  strongest  of 
these  intended  fbrspeoimeBB  should  be  sueeted 
and  have  an  extra  shift  this  month,  that  a  con- 
siderable growth  may  be  made  in  the  auluaiiu 
Seod,  as  it  ripens,  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
broad-topped  pois,  which  should  be  slightlj 
shaded  in  very  bright  weatiiw.  Theflrst-oot- 
down  plants — tlioM'  inu  nded  for  early  bloom 
next  spring — wiU  btt  suthcientiy  broken  to  bo 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  af'or  being  disrooted  they 
should  bo  repotted  in  fivsh  soil,  in  pots  a  rise 
smaller.  I'Jaee  them  in  a  frame  on  Iok'  hou.se 
for  a  time,  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and 
clo«cly  shading  during  the  day.  Dry  tho 
plants  every  rooming  by  giving  air.snd  harden 
them  ^dually  as  the  roots  rBBch  the  pots. 
Fancip*  rtquite  very  .similar  treatment}  the 
soil,  however,  should  be  a  little  lighter. 

COmtBTATt»T. 

riive  air  'n  j^undanceat  every opp  rt  ir-.ity, 
to  keep  tho  wotjd  from  drawing,  Thi.s  is  the 
more  necessary  from  the  amount  of  shade  re- 
quired to  render  this  structure  eomCwtable  in 
hot  weather.  Keep  as  few  extra  plants  in  tbo 
Iiouse  as  po.ssihle,  in  order  to  give  thi'  proper 
treatment  to  the  permanent  stock.  Bring 
finrwaid  a  snpi^y  of  Liliumi^  8eail«t  Fdar* 
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goniumtt,  Fuchsias,  Gladiolus,  ice.,  for  the 
2boir-]mv«* *■*  BriMDtt  and  odier 

If  the  leaves  in  thu  carUest-forrc<l  ^-ineries 
and  Peaeh-liouscs  art;  turning  yt-llow,  the 
sashos  mav  be  removed  at  onm.  Continue  a 
drvLsh  heat  and  mod  ventilation  to  6npes 
now  c .  louring.  The  Imsk  ItooM  dunild  bo 
finally  thinned ;  Muscats,  if  not  ripe,  will  want 
fires  in  wet  weather.  Cucumbers . — Sow  for 
wittier,  if  not  ilready  done.  jtf<r/o«i.— Main- 
tain a  Btradv  bottom  heat  to  •dTMifiiag  crop* ; 
turn  out  tiie  last  crop.  Wil*.— frait  for 
autumn  and  wint.-r  f-liould  now  bo  showing. 
Keep  the  fringe  from  the  frait  while  in 
Vhom.  Shift  nieoemon  plants  into  th  n 
fruitinr:  pota,  and  plant  out.  If  growo  on  the 
opeo-bed  system  plenty  of  air  ia  indiepeneeblc 
ttthiiitage. 

KRCHUr  OABVKN. 

Let  the  remain*  of  the  spring  crops  be 
cleared  nff  tli<!  t;r.mn<l  ilirnctly  they  are  over, 
to  make  room  f  it  additional  plantin)!;s  of 
Brocooli.'^,  '^<>\'>  i^pinach  to  stand  tlip 

winter,  and  plant  a  breadth  of  Endive.  The 
usual  hocins  and  cleaning  among  growing 
crops  of  all  kinds  mu-^t  Ihj  uU<-  n<l.  ;1  t. Sow  a 
good  breadth  of  Turnips  to  feUiud  the  wintor. 
Oabba^  for  the  first  crop  should  be  sown 
with  ut  Cauliflowers  to  itand  th«' 

winter  HI  fraiiii-'?  and  for  hand-gleWM  ihottld 
ho  s.,)wn  from  the  l«th  to  the  25th,  according 
to  tho  locality.  Sow  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ]nioB&  Onions  and  Lettuces  for  standing 
over  the  winter.  Earth  up  Celery,  Leeke,  and 
Cardoons,  for  the  earliest  mpply. 

HITIDT  rnviT. 

Proceed  with  cutting  beck,  as  advised  last 
month,  and  nailing  in  ^  Bummer  wood. 
Kec])  aown  aphid.  *,  The  sooner  Strawberry 
plantations  are  made  the  greater  the  chance 
of  a  crop  next  season ;  rich  deep  loamy  soil, 
with  a  goo  l  dressing  of  dung,  i»  the  moflt 
suitable  tor  them ;  remove  nmners  from  esta- 
blished plaatSfUldesB  wanted  for  stock. 

TTX)WEH  GAIIDBN  AND  snUVlsnEltT. 

Let  everything  wanting  support  be  provided 
in  ilui  time  with  proper  stakes,  &c.  Attcud 
strictly  to  nt'atness  in  tho  b  .-rdors,  lawn.-*,  and 
gravel  walks.  iZojew.— For  aphides  the  usual 
remedy  of  syringing  with  tobacco-wa^er  has 
the  desired  effect,  if  applied  in  time ;  but 
vhiT,  hoiifydew  hivi  cntrod  the  leaves,  a 
soft  brush  and  water  is  liie  only  method  of 
cleansing  them,  taking  care  to  search  the 
nndf  r  side  of  tho  foliage :  help,  however,  may 
bo  expected  from  ladybirds,  wIkmb  Isrvir, 
known  u!non- bop  idanttri  a8_"nig?f'TS,"  dn 
great  oxocntion  among  tho  aphides.  Be  care- 
W,  tberefinv,  not  to  disturb  ladybirds  when 
seen  near  the  plants.  Oontinae  to  romoyc 
decayiai?  blossoms  as  beCbfe  direeled.  Liquid 
manure  shr.uld  now  be  firtly  admini-t.'n  d. 
The  doubtful  autumnal  bloomers,  as  William 


J  esse.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  &c,  will  be 
much  more  certain  of  flowering  late  if  half  of 
the  Strang  shoots  of  this  year  are  now  reduced 
tohslfihsirkaigUi. 


Thomnraf  nomas. 

Auriculas. — Give  tho  plants  a  prnod  fumi- 
gating, to  destroy  any  green  fly  that  miy  in- 
fest them.   Early  in  thin  month  tin'  p  'neral 
repottiog  ahoiUd  take  place,  using  wcll-pre* 
pued  sweet  soil  The  pots,  if  oM.  should  haw 
brrn  wr-U  wru-bed ;  the  fizc  must  depend  on 
the  strength  of  th-'  pl.mt  ,  tlirce  and  four  inch 
pots  will  be  suitable  for  the  greater  part  of 
them.  Use  plenty  of  drainsge.  Young  plants 
that  have  not  yet  flowered,  and  ^lat  axe  in 
smull  pot«.  will  require  rcpottintr  into  a  larger 
si-te  alter  reducing  ihe  bull  uf  eai  Lh.  Seedlings 
should  bo  encouraged  to  grow,  by  pot:ing  tho 
strongest  of  them  singly;  the  weak  j^lants 
may  bo  put  three  into  a  pot,  fat  a  ttme,  tmtil 
they  are  lai^o  enough  to  be  trtatcd  in  the 
same  monnor.    Car»atim$  and  I  tCttUti. — Pro- 
ceed with  the  general  l.ivdi.igof  thesv'  with- 
out delay:  all  should  be  laid  down  by  the 
20th  of  tins  montii :  if  a  week  earlier  so  mudi 
till-  hrtter.    Those  in  beds  should  hiv-  horn 
layered  in  the  latter  part  ui"  J  uiy ,  as  they  do 
not  root  BO  readily  as  when  grown  in  pots. 
Transplant  pipings  into  euuidy  soU  as  soon  as 
struck,  to  encourage  a  good  growth  befom 
they  are  potted  for  wintt  rir!i:.    So  d  is  best 
secured  by  placing  small  glci^tse:^  immediately 
over  the  pod,  keeping  all  wet  from  it,  bot 
alloTinng  plcn^  OX  air.  Hahliat, — Contiane 
i-oguLirl  y  to  water  Over  the  foUage  every  even- 
ir:  1^'  dui  iii::  dry  weather,  and  give  a  good  water- 
ing at  the  roots  oceasionally,  according  to  tho 
wi  tthcr.    If  not  already  mulched  it  should 
be  done  >vithout  further  dday.  osiag  pMrttjr 
decomposed  manure.   If  the  plants  are  at- 
tn  Icod  with  the  black  fly,  tho  best  renu  ly  Is 
t )  nsake  tbpm  grow  as  fast  as  possible,  s<i  as  to 
grow  out  if  it.    Defer  thinning  the  shoota  and 
disbudding  for  a  time,  and  th(,se  operations 
should  be  performed  but  sparingly  at  first, 
leaving  a  con«idcrablo  nunjbcr  of  buds  on  tho 
largest  varieties.    As  soon  as  they  aro  suffi- 
ciently long,  tic  out  the  side  shoots  securely 
to  stakes  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  used  tat 
tho  centre  of  thi?  pUmt.    P«wi«MV.— Plant  ont 
youni;  ^tock  as  Soon  ag  rooted,  and  confiiitie 
in  jmt  in  rnttin?s  ;  the  surface  of  the  beds  con- 
tainin;;  ''!<•  jiliints  first  struck  should  be  often 
stirred.    If  a  large  increase  is  required,  the 
tops  may  be  taken  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings. 
Seed  should  now  hj  ^own,  and  any  plantj<  that 
aro  attuikcd  witii  mildi  w  ought  t-j  be  8ul- 
phnre<l.    I'wfa. —Transplant  cuttings  from 
tb>-  piping-bed  into  light  sandy  soil,  dioosing 
a  dry  day.   Pinks  do  not  like  being  saturated 
with  wet  immediately  afler  being  planted. 
The  Boil  should  bo  free  from  wireworm.  The 
beds  after  planting  out  dUNlld  oflen  be  ex- 
amined for  grubs,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  young  planbs. 
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N£W  DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 

WatL  AK  XUUSTlUTlOSr. 

Tin  iuiible- flowered  Tftrietia  of  tlv  Chinese  Primrose  form  a  lmoujj  of  ' 
fonsiderablc  extent,  as  well  a-;  one  of  «!;reat  In^auty  :v.v\  interest.  Tli  oltl 
double  ro&C'Culuured  and  double  wlute  varietic«»  of  former  duyd,  showy  aud 
Attractive  as  they  were,  ere  far  sarpasRcd  by  the  modlrn  kinds  obtained  wtibia 
lae  last  nix  or  eijj^ht  years,  aud  of  which  that  represeTiti-d  in  our  plate,  uadcr  the 
erroneons  name  of  mn^nltica,  i.s  one  of  the  most  novel  aud  mo-!  charming. 

The  first  step  in  advance  beyoal  th.*  ori*;iual  doublo-flowercd  varieties  of 
this  usefal  plant  was  the  acqmsition  of  the  brighter-coloured  frtnged-pc  tided 
airo-rosea  plena,  whieh  was  first  shown  b}'  Mr.  Turner,  the  larger  and  more  im- 
posing flowers  of  whieU  uro  uo  doubl  due  to  its  vtry  robust  and  vij^orous  con- 
stitution. To  thi^<  followed  two  semi-dovdilc  varieties,  named  nhea  pUna  and 
rubella  plena,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull — varieties  whicli  were  .vaid  to  have  the 
property  of  rc'])roduein'>  similar  semi-double  form>  fr  tm  their  seeds.  Sincu 
then  the  progress  madt;  iu  the  improveuieut  of  the  flowir  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  many  fine,  fall,  double  sorts  of  VjUious  colours  haTc  been  obtained. 

The  ehief  exhibitors  of  these  Liter  double-tlowered  varieties  have  been 
^re'!<r>i.  V.  k  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwieli,  aud  Messrs.  Windjhank  &t  Kingsbury,  of 
iSouthamptoa,  ths  dilfereut  sorta  having,  however,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, had  their  origin  in  the  same  establishment — namely,  the  nursery  of  the 
latter-named  gentlemen,  who,  it  is  said,  liave  succeeded  in  obtaitiing  a  race  of 
C'jiinese  Primroses,  aTr.f»nt»  the  seedlings  of  whieh  a  considerable  per-eenta'.;e  of 
double  flowers  generally  occurs.  We  use  above  llie  expression,  **  it  is  ^aid," 
because  wo  ouxselrcs  hare  not  succeeded  iu  raising  anything  beyond  ^ingle- 
flowrred  plants  fi'om  seeds  obtained  from  this  source.  The  ])rincipal  novelties 
which  have  appeared  from  these  two  colleciious  bear  the  following  nam(>s 
DtUctUa,  Fairy,  Rubra  rjrandijlura.  Purpurea  trecta.  Queen  of  Kiujland,  Glm- 
JEyre,  Kemuttna  splemlens  plena,  and  Magnifim.  The  varic>ties  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  remarks  n!!  h  'lont^  to  the  original  rjiee,  which  has  tlie  leax'cs  ovate 
iu  outlLue ;  but  some  few  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Kay,  of  Fiuchley,  obtained 
amongst  seedlings  of  the  common  sort  a  sport  in  which  the  leaves  were  much 
more  elongated,  so  as  to  acquire  an  ohlong  hgurc,  and  these  leaves  being  deeply 
pinnatififl,  with  toothed  lobe  s.  sonKnvhnt  re^i  'inbling  Fern  frond'?,  ohtaitu  rl  lor 
tlie  sport  the  name  of  filieilolia,  or  Fern-leaved.  This  spurt,  ol  whicli  botii 
rose-eoloured  and  wbite>flowered  single  Tarieties  were  at  length  obtained,  was 
let  out  by  Messrs.  E,  G.  Ilenderson  &  Sou. 

During  the  pa.st  spring  the  variety  wo  now  figure.  Primula,  sinensis 
riLiciFOLiA  RUBBA.  PLENA  (a  loug  name  truly),  or  the  double  red  Fern-leaved 
Chinese  Primrose,  has  been  produced  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  South  Kensing^ 
ton  by  Mr,  Toombs,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Koots,  p)s(|,,  of  Khig^ton  ot: -Thames. 
It  is  a  remai'kably  compact-growing  plant,  with  full  double  liowcrs  of  a  deep 
rofiy  tint,  paler  at  the  edges,  and  very  justly  received  a  first-lass  certificate. 
As  the  first  double-flowered  foi>m  of  the  Fern -leaved  race,  it  must  be  rcsardcd 
ns  a  moHt  important  addition  to  the  abready  extensive  group  of  Chinese 
Primroses. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  add  here,  chiefly  from  the    Broeeedings  "  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  sLveral  paragraphs  in  which  the  modern 
double-flowered  varieties  alluded  to  in  the  above  brief  sketch  have  been 

dc  . scribed  :— 

"  Primula  tfnemie  atro-rmea  pbiia.— llareh  8th,  I860.— From  Ur.  C.  Tomer,  Slough. 

This  beautiful  plant  wni  n'.v,nrd     a  first-class  ccrtificntc  of  merit.    It  proved  to  he  a  \  ariety 
of  viguroua  habit,  producing  umbels  of  uuiucroud  lurgo  double  flowt-ra,  which  were  fully 
TOt,  T.  K 
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1|  inch  in  diamc  ti  r,  and  of  a  deep  ro«e  colour,  fringed  on  the  margins  of  the  scgmenta  tm 
in  tbo  variety  called  ^mbriata,  of  which  ilua  is  a  dooUiB-floirarsd  ioinii,  tcddenteUy  {mH 

duccd  amongst  seedlings  of  tho  conunon  fringed  sort." 

"  Primula  ilru  it!^ is  ;[funliri;ita)  jut  i'd  j)h)ia  and  nthi  Ua  pJrria. — ^Farcli  2Gth,  ISr.l. — Frum 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea.  Theso  wore  t«"<)  sfmi-clouble  vurielics  of  tho  Cbincsk;  rhmrOiC,  of 
whi<  h  it  was  stated  that  the  plants  obtaiTiol  from  seed  wouM  yield  similar  double  flowers. 
The  Howcrs  themselves  wore  less  double  than  in  some  fine  vanctiea  already  known ;  but  it 
wn.H  thought  that  the  present  being  more  readily  increased  than  the  choicer  varieties  already 
nicmi'  nccl  would  i  rm.  ft  •sftu  deoomtivie  objaoty  and  %  oomiasndatloa  wsb  tlwi«fiKO 
awarded  to  btith  forms." 

"  Primula  iineruis  (tlmhriata  flore  p'.eno)  <f<'/i'eafa.— April  Ist,  1SG2  — Frcm  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Hmith,  Dulwich.  A  vttry  fine  double  Chinese  Primro«e,  obtainable  from  seed.  It 
was  of  vigorous  habit,  with  bold,  fnll,  doable  flowers,  measuring  nearly  a  couple  of  inches 
across,  fringed,  white,  changing  to  a  Jolic;ite  blush.  In  addition  to  the  duplicnture  ot  tlio 
segments  of  the  corolla,  the  central  mgrnia  were  couvc-rt«d  into  small  flowcn,  two  or  threo 
or  which  were  oVservea  in  mo£t  of  the  blossoms,  which  were,  consequently,  very  full  to  tfao 
centre.  This  was  ono  of  the  finest  forms  of  double  Chinese  Primrose  which  has  yet  been 
|>roduced,  fully  t<iual  in  merit  to  tho  variety  atro-rorea,  oxhibitod  at  some  of  the  earlier  moet- 
jngs  of  the  ( "iimmitteo.    It  was  awarded  a  fir.st-ela.<s  certifieate.  ' 

''Primula  iinemii  (fimbriata  flore  pier. o),  /7«'  I' airy. — April  9th,  1862. — From  Messrs. 
F.  ft  A.  Smith,  Dulwich.  A  dwarf-habited  and  very  douUe  sport  of  the  fine  doable  fleah- 
coloured  Cliiiiesa  PtimiOM  notioed  imTioosly  under  the  sana  of  delteata.  It  wa»  oom* 
mended." 

"  V,-ii'r.iUi  s'inr,:.<U  (fimbrata  flore  pknn)  ruhra  ;:iiindij}'^ra. — April  9th,  18fi2.— Prom 
Messrs.  F,  &  A.  Smith.  A  doable,  fringed,  rose-coloured  variety,  not  so  deeply  coloured  as 
airo-roua^  but  witlud  a  Tery  vefbl  ina  dsidraUe  plant  if  repradnoiUe,  ISka  deUetaOt  fivn 
the  seeds." 

"  Double  Chineie  Pnmrom.— March  18th,  1863.— From  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich. 
Tndi  r  tiic  inniea  of  delieata  and  nil'i-ii  iininiiijh'nr ,  ^Messrs.  Sinitli  last  yuar  exhibited  two 
xcmurkal  ly  line  double  Chinese  Prirarosejs,  which  were  said  to  have  the  property  of  inoeas- 
idf  then:^  Ivrs  from  tweeds.  A  group  of  seedlings  from  thcso  plants  was  noir  ahown,  all 
perfectly  double,  and  repirudttcing  the  two  ookiurs  of  the  wifpoala*  It  waa  awaxded  a 
special  ctftificate." 

"Primula  siucmi*. — December  8th,  1863,— From  "^re^srs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dii'wich. 
One  variety,  called  purpurea  erecta,  was  a  very  large  doul»le,  irlnj^LHl  flower  of  ti  purplish 
rose ;  another,  called  Queen  of  England,  was  a  large,  double,  fringed  bhisb,  both  quite  e«iaal 
in  quality  to  the  double  blush  and  double  rose-colourcd  varieties  already  awarded  fint-daas 
certificates,  but  not  thought  distinct  enough  for  further  reward." 

unie'.i  >intniis  Gli  n-E:jre. — Slardi  Jlst,  ISeo.  -From  'MeA^^g.  Windcbank  >l  T'irigs- 
bury,  Southampton.  A  tine  double  ferm  of  (Jlmitse  Priiuroae,  of  dworflidi  ha>>it,  with  di>op 
pur^ile  rose  flowers.    First-class  certifi'  ate  ' ' 

"  Primula  xinewtit  kermegina  »plendeju  plena. — March  2lst,  1865. — From  Messrs.  Winde- 
bank  k.  Kingsbury,  A  beautiful  and  thoroughly  distinct  variety  wf  Chinese  I'rimrose,  with 
good  double  ^wm  of  a  shaded  oannine  nae.  Thia  was  qjuila  aa  acqniatton.  FiiatHslaBB 
ccrtifirsitc." 

*'  C'ninese  Primrofc. — March  20th,  1866. — A  fine  collection  of  twenty  camo  from  Messra. 
■Windobank  &  Kingsbiu-y,  of  Southampton,  who  received  a  special  ccrtiticate  for  the  collec- 
tion, and  first-class  (certificates  for  the  following  varieties — \Hz.,  P.  sitien:si^  moanifica,  rosy 
pink,  very  double  ;  a/6a '/■/"effwj ,  l:^^^'e,  single  white;  filicifoUa  j- (/j/ j,  >i:iulr,  vtrylirt;e, 
fflowing  rosy  purple,  beautiful  in  colour ;  and  filicifoUa  alba,  t\  fine  ftinfjio  white.  .Ur. 
Toomb'',  gardener  to  W.  S.  Hoots,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thamos,  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate for  P.  sineivtis  filicifoUa  rubra  plena,  the  first  of  a  new-  strain  of  double-flo^  i  rir.;:^ 
Fern-lcaved  varieties,  and,  as  such,  an  important  acquisition.  The  tiowcra  were  per;  jttly 
doahlOf  of  a  pnpliah  na^  bat  paler  at  ttw  adgea  of  the  petals." 

M. 


COr>.EA  SCANDENS  VARIEGATA. 

What  a  dltiurcut  appearance  this  clituber  Las  whea  piauted  out,  and  whca 
scope  is  allowed  it  to  dcvelope  its  beauties,  from  thmt  whieh  it  has  when  grown 
in  pots,  for  it  then  often  presents  an  unsightly  nppearanco.  At  thi?  plncc  we 
have  some  plants  in  our  latgo  conservatory;  they  were  planted  la.st  season,  and 
are  now  in  fine  condition,  being  more  than  20  feet  high.  They  are  trained,  or 
nthcx  tied,  to  a  tingle  wire,  and  have  had  M  little  attention  paid  them  fiutlier 
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than  picking  off  any  unsic;btly  leaves,  and  occasionally  8topi)uig  some  of  the 
strongest  shoots.  One  of  the  plants  now  forms  a  most  magmficent  oolumn  of 
Toriegation,  contrasting^  \ve\l  with  the  sunouading  objects. 

I  ilronglj  reomnmend  tins  plnut  where  rapid  growth  is  neqiiired,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  ;  when  confined,  either  as  refrards  its  roots  or  top,  it  soon 
becomes  rusty.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  variegated  Cohtca,  considering 
it  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  {daiiuleaved  kind.^  It  delights  in  good  soil. 
Our  plants  were  planted  ill  a  good  barrow-kMd  of  equal  parts  of  Btcongieh  loam 
and  lenf  mould ;  in  this  oompost  they  t^iTO  remarkjibly  well. 

Wrotham  Park,  John  Edlinoiox. 


REMARKS  ON  STRAWBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRY 

GROWING. 

The  Stniwb.  n  y  crop  of  the  present  season  has  on  the  whole  been  a  deficient 
one,  for  though  in  some  places  Stniwbt  rries  have  been  very  abundant  and  fine, 
in  others  they  have  been  very  i'vw.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  two 
previous  summers  have  been  very  ili-y,  and  Strawberry  plants  in  exposed  sittutp 
tions  whc  r<  tli  j  soil  h  naturally  thin  and  light,  suffiared  much  irom  drought. 
It  has  only  been  by  manuring  and  constant  heavy  watorintr*  the  v\-holo  of  last 
summer  that  good  crops  have  been  obtained  this  season  on  such  soils ;  where 
tiiis  has  not  been  done  the  crops  this  seaion  httve  been  very  deficient  Young 
plantations  of  Strawberries,  where  the  soil  is  nalnra&y  a  deep  rich  loam,  have 
borne  ]tca\-y  crops  of  fruit. 

1  luive  grown  most  of  the  kinds  of  Strawberry  that  have  been  sent  out 
durinv  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  generally  given  them  a  fiiir  trial,  in 
most  case*?  cxtondin!:^  over  a  period  of  three  or  fonr  years  ;  the  ro<!tilt  lia>  almost 
invariably  been,  that  after  a  lair  trial  I  have  thrown  them  out  of  my  collection 
altogether,  and  of  the  few  sorts  which  I  have  retaioed  I  hsve  generally  limited 
my  stock  rather  than  extended  it.  I  have  had  to  fall  back  oa  my  old  sorts 
and  cxtciul  tliiir  cultivation.  If  T  ha  1  to  limit  the  kinds  I  grow  to  three, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  three  which  I  would  select  in  preference  to  Keens* 
Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  I  grow  a  dossen  or  more  kinds  at  present ; 
but  no  tlirec  that  I  grow,  nor  do  I  tliink  any  three  kinds  taken  from  the  laigest 
list,  will  [jroflncp  so  much  fine  fruit  and  furnish  a  supply  for  so  long  a  time  as 
KueuM'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  These  arc  very  old  sorts,  and  too 
well  known  to  req[uire  any  description  here.  Sir  Harry  is  a  good  usefhi  kind, 
it  a  great  bearer,  and  fru"nishcs  a  succession  of  fruit  for  a  lout;  timo,  but  its 
coarseness  is  a  great  drawback.  Jucunda  is  also  a  good  kind,  and  so  aro 
President  and  Frograore  Lute  Pine.  Eleanor  does  well  in  some  j)laccs,  'and 
is  a  fine  showy  fruit;  but  with  me  it  bears  badly.  Duke  of  Malakoff,  Empress 
Eugetiie,  Carolina  Suprrha,  Sir  Charles  Napiir,  Osoar,  Trollip  's  Victoria, 
Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  Nimrod,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Admiral 
Dnndas.  have  none  of  them  done  so  wdl  with  me  as  to  make  me  wish  to  extend 
their  culture. 

My  mode  of  cultivation  is  very  simplf,  anfl  as  many  will  now  be  making  new 

SlsntatioQs  of  Strawberries,  I  will  briedy  detail  it.  I  have  the  runners  layoretl 
1  small  pots  M'eBaAj  in  the  season  as  a  sufficient  number  can  be  got.  Tliey 
are  well  watered  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  they  soon  get  well  rooted,  and  are 
planted  out  before  the  roots  become  too  much  matted  tof^rthcr.  The  srrnnnd 
ibr  their  reception  is  mostly  (indeed  it  ought  always  to  be),  iu  go»)d  condition ; 
it  is  not  maiuued  at  the  tune  of  planting,  but  is  either  trenched  or  dug  very 
de^y.  I  may  here  remark  that  tlie  wil,  whsn  it  is  naturally  thin,  should 
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hare  a  heavy  dressing  of  maniue,  and  i«houid  be  dug  deeply.  I  plant  them  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  and  about  20  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  this  I  consider 
ample  room  lor  Keens'  Serdling  and  all  Strawberries  of  similar  gi-owth. 
Queens,  Kltons.  Klt  ;inor<;,  and  others  of  similar  growth  I  plant  in  rows  of  from 
26  to  28  inches  apart,  and  about  24  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant ;  thi3  I 
coaflider,  in  general,  snflScient  width.  If  the  land  be  a  very  deep  rieh  loam 
the  rows  may  be  a  little  wMer ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  advantage  in 
it.  espccinlly  if  the  foliage  does  not  well  cover  the  grmmd.  as  the  latter  then 
gets  very  parched  in  dry,  hoi  weather^  All  runners  are  kept  down  by  being 
cut  wff  as  they  app(  ar,  and  the  ground  DCtwceu  the  rows  is  stirred  two  or  three 
times  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds,  &c. 

Early  in  tlic  nutiimn.  bcfDre  severe  frosts  pct  in,  :i  little  pfirlly-rotted 
nuuiurc  is  put  around  the  plants;  this  pi-otects  the  crowns  from  injury  from 
frost  dtiring  the  winter,  and  by  spring  Uie  soluble  portion  is  washed  into  the 
6oil  by  tlic  rains,  then  by  'greatly  brnefiting  the  plants  and  leaving  a  nice  thin 
layer  of  clean  straw  lor  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  In  severe  M-inters  the  plants  will 
sometimes  get  partially  lifted  out  of  the  grotmd  by  the  frost ;  when  this  occurs, 
early  in  March,  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  %vhilst  the  soil  is  moist,  I 
go  over  thorn  niid  press  them  into  the  ground  w  itli  niy  feet.  When  done  soon 
enough,  tins  does  not  injure  the.  crowns  in  the  least,  and  the  plants  do  much 
better  afterwards  than  if  left  partially  lifted  ont  of  the  ground. 

After  the  crop  Imis  been  gathered  the  following  season  all  the  runners  and 
most  of  the  old  leaves  nre  out  elcan  off,  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  forked 
over  or  very  lightly  dug,  all  ruimers  are  cut  away  as  they  appear,  and  the 
gromid  is  stirred  once  or  twice  before  the  autumn.  A.  good  drming  of  rotten 
manure  is  again  placed  about  the  plants.  "When  the  crop  of  thf  fttllowing 
season  is  over  they  ngain  rocpive  similar  treatment.  I  do  not  consider  it 
prohtiible  to  leave  the  plantations  after  the  fourth  year.  It  is  much  better  to 
destroy  them  then  and  depend  on  n  succession  of  younger  ])lantations. 

With  re:2;ard  to  watering,  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  fniit  is  set  good 
soakings  of  water  in  dry  weather  are  very  beneficial  by  improving  the  size  and 
qualit}-  of  the  fruit.  In  the  absence  of  rain  heavy  waterings  greatly  promote 
the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  plants  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Slight  or 
partial  waterings  are  of  little,  if  nnv,  advantn^re.  If  waterinii;  be  attempted  at 
aU,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  There  aic  many  places  no  doubt  where 
this  can  be  done,  but  there  are  also  very  many  where  it  cannot  be  attempted. 
I  do  not  myself  water  the  plants  after  they  are  first  planted.  Strawberries  do 
Ter\-  well  here  in  general,  and  only  suffer  in  extremely  dry  seasons. 

atourton.  M.  Saul. 


A  FEW  2J0TES  ON  ZONALE  AND  2s'0;SEGAY 

PELAKGONIUMS. 
On  no  class  of  plants  has  there  been  .«o  ximcXi  attention  bestowed  during 
the  last  few  years  as  on  the  Zooale  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums.  At  present 
we  have  so  many,  that  it  is  Romowhat  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  the  very 
bcFt ;  but  as  I  spent  a  few  hours  at  Chiswick  some  days  ago,  where  there  is 
one  of  the  btst  collections  1  ever  saw,  my  notes  of  what  I  considered  the  best 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Faoxist  and  Pomolooist,  for 
most  gardoncrs  are  now  makinp:  ^urh  nrmngcments  as  will  ensure  the  best 
display  another  season.  Before,  however,  I  advert  further  to  these  varieties, 
I  may  mention  thatdiere  are  others  whieh  are  very  good  and  suitable  for  par- 
ticiUur  purposes,  but  all  of  those  which  I  shall  mention  are  of  good  habit  and 
free-flowermg,  except  the  Tatiejgated  kinds,  which  I  think  are  best  (at  least  a 
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great  many  of  ihcm^,  with  their  flowers  picked  off,  for  thea  the  beauty  of  their 
fuli^e  is  seen  to  greater  advantage. 

Among  pcorlets  of  the  brighter  and  crimson  shades,  I  should  prefer  Clipper, 

Glow,  Commissioner,  Manfred,  Lucien  Tisserand,  President  Reveil,  and  Adonis. 

Of  the  lighter  shades  of  scarlet  down  to  rose.  I  should  choose  Hector,  Fo- 
rester, Viceroy,  Bonuie  Dundee,  Roi  d' Italic,  Exceilent,  Tmtoret,  uud  Rebeeca. 

Of  the  white  varietieo,  I  should  prefer  Madame  Vaueher,  Purity,  and  Virgo 

Marie.    I  consider  Purity  to  be  the  best  of  the  ^vhltes  vet  out. 

Amonf»  the  ptiinled  and  s.ilnion  varielie?,  I  would  >^ive  tlxe  preference  to 
Amelina  Gnscau,  Fuuty,  Monsieur  iiurre,  St.  Fiacre,  Rosebud,  Auricula,  and 
Eugtoie  Mezard.   This  section  makes  a  very  phasing  bed. 

As  regards  the  pink  shades,  my  choice  would  fill  on  Christine.  i  lame 
Barrc,  Helen  Lindsay,  Wiltshire  Lass,  and  Beaute  dc  i^uresnes,  ore  all  disiinct 
shades  of  colour. 

Among  the  No.ses^ays,  I  prefer  Stella,  Cybistcr,  Amy  Ilogg,  Orange  Nosegay, 
Le  Grand,  Indian  Yelluw,  and  "Walthinn  Si'ctlHii£r. 

Of  the  gold-leaved  varieties,  I  would  select  Gulden  Christine,  Circlet,  Glow., 
ironn,  Beautv,  Gaiety,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Creed's  Seedling,  and  Golden  Fleece. 

Among  tke  silrer-leaved  varieties,  I  think  most  of  Mountain  of  Snow, 
flower  of  Spring,  Mrs.  Lennox,  SiWer  Chain,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
Bhllant  Superbe. 

The  abore  are  first*rate  either  for  bedding  or  pot  culture,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  all  gardeners  who  amy  ;;o  to  London,  to  try  and  pay 
Cbiswick  a  visit,  ntul  thoy  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 

Q'ubwood,  ^julhuin^luii.  J.  C  Higgs. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  12. 

It  is  a  question  whether  root-prnning,  properly  so  called,  as  applied  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  is  always  the  most  jiidicious  course  that  the  operator  ' 
can  pursue  whenever  the  nece^  ity  for  a  check  upon  luxuriant  p;rowth  arises. 
So  fur  as  my  experience  enables  uiu  to  judge,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
extenrive  mntilathm  of  the  roots.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  possess  in 
disbudJin^  ;inil  defoliation  a  consider.ible  power  of  control  over  the  formation 
of  roots,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  ihe  action  between  the  foliage  and 
branches  on  the  one  huud,  and  the  roots  on  the  other,  is  reciprocal,  and  by 
checking  the  development  of  the  former  during  the  growing  season,  we  not 
only  intcrftrt"  with  tlie  foriuiitioii  of  roots,  but  prevent  thnt  cxcpssive  storing 
up  of  strength  tor  future  exertion,  which  retiuits  tliu  ibl lowing  season  in  an 
over-lwmriant  woody  growth.  Again,  if  during  the  progress  of  these  mani- 
pulations we  can  so  modify  our  tr^tmait  as  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  fruit- 
ful  woo.l,  au(i  at  the  same  time  can  induce  that  fruit  to  set  and  swell  off,  we 
are  stUl  better  able  to  dii»{>ense  with  any  severe  mutilation  of  the  roots,  because, 
if  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  excessife  Inzuriance  of  growth,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  leave  double  the  number  of  fruit,  or  even  more  than  that,  which  will  so  far 
exhaust  the  enerj^ics  of  the  tree  as  in  most  cases  to  interfere  very  materially 
with  the  growth,  and  do  its  part  in  preventing  a  greater  degree  of  luxuriant 
development  than  such  as  is  absotut^y  neoessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  and 
increase  of  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  cases  in  which  this 
I'ruit-bearing  condition  cannot  be  brought  about,  because,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause  the  Iruit  to  fall  oti'  abortive,  and 
when  this  is  observed,  instead  of  adopting  any  serttre  mutilatton  of  the 
bnnehes,  it  is  better  to  allow  a  more  free  development  of  growth,  and  at  the 
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proper  season  to  lift  the  tree  entirely  and  replant  it  at  floce.  I  find  this 
infiuitoly  prcferablo  to  cutting  the  roots  entirely  off  at  a  certain  radius  from 
the  stem,  which  is  all  vefy  right  and  proper  in  the  case  of  pyramids,  and  all 
hardier  fntits,  bat  is  scareely  appUesble  to  so  tender  a  tree  as  the  Peadi,  nor 
is  it  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  saccess  os  a  careful  Hfling  and 
replanting  Is  calculated  to  produce.  This  will  conquer  the  most  obstinate 
constitutions,  and  bring  about  a  more  healthy  growth  of  fruitful  wood,  and  in 
less  time  than  can  be  attained  by  any  severe  mtttitation  of  die  roots. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  most  of  the  leading  principles  connected  with 
the  working  and  management  of  the  roots  and  branches,  niid  nhnW  conclude 
my  observations  on  Peach  and  Xectariue  culture  with  u  ii  w  reinurks  on  some 
of  the  minor  details,  soeh  as  watering,  protection,  mildew,  and  inseets. 

The  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  more  particularly  during  seasons  of 
drought,  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  must  be  included  in  any  good  system  of 
management.  The  quantity  necessary  to  be  applied  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  season.  In  times  of  drought  three  thorough 
goorl  s():;T:i?)gs  will  be  f^uffirit  nt ;  but  when  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  keep  tl^e 
ground  in  a  muist  conditiou  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  trees 
have  an  ample  supply  when  the  ihiit  commences  to  swell  off  after  stoning,  hi 
order  to  ensure  an  equable  distribution  of  the  water,  it  is  best  to  prick  up 
the  surface  lightly,  and  then  draw  the  earth  yi  a  basin-like  form  at  a  certain 
radius  from  the  stem  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  returning  the  earth 
in  a  dry  state  after  the  water  has  passed  down  to  ^e  roots ;  a  few  handftds 
of  salt  thrown  in  the  water  will  always  be  beneficial.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  shouM  be  looked  to,  because  cold  spring  water, 
and  even  in  some  instances  rain  water  irom  an  underground  tank,  would  be  of 
too  low  a  temperature,  and  therefore  very  injurious.  The  best  is  rain  water 
which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ^un,  either  in  an 
open  cistern  or  pond ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  slight  admixture  of  manurial 
matter  draining  into  such  pond  so  much  the  better ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  latter  do  not  predominate. 

The  qtir";t!o?i  of  protepiion  is  a  vexed  one ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Peach 
is  liable  to  strurt  iut^o  growth  very  early  and  to  bloom  before  the  danger  of 
frosts  is  over,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  exitedienev  of  having  some  effeetiial 
means  of  shelter,  to  be  applied  under  eertain  oonoitions  of  tiie  atmosphere. 
When  it  is  free  from  damp  and  drying  winds  prevail  the  blossom  will  bear  a 
Tery  low  temperature  without  injury ;  but  when  alternations  of  wet  and  drought 
prerail,  aecompanied  with  shsrp  morning  frosts,  then  a  moveable  protection 
should  be  applied.  I  prefer  curtains  of  stout  canvas,  sufficient  to  keep  off  rain 
as  well  as  afi'ord  shelter  from  frosts.  With  proper  care  and  a  little  mending 
such  curtains  will  laht  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

"With  regard  to  mildew,  some  Tarieties  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than 
others.  The  Royal  George,  for  instance,  will  take  it  sooner  than  any  other 
sort  i  but  all  are  more  or  less  liable  to  it  in  certain  seasons  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  To  keep  it  under  I  find  the  following  mode  effeetnal: — ^In 
the  spring,  previous  to  training-ont  the  trees,  I  thoroughly  paint  the  wall  over 
"With  a  thick  composition,  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  clay,  soot,  lime,  and 
flowers  of  sulphur.  These  should  be  thoroughly  comminuted  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  and  then  water  added  to  brmg  the  miztom 
to  the  consistence  of  very  thick  paint.  The  great  error  in  the  use  of  such 
comprwitinT's  is  making  them  too  thin,  when  the  real  object  is  to  plaster  up  with 
a  tiiu  K  coat  all  itie  eggs  or  insects,  so  that  they  may  be  smothered,  as  it  were. 
Afler  painting  over  the  whole  of  the  wall,  working  the  composition  well  into 
the  ereviees  and  aail^holes,  paint  over  all  tho  branehes,  when  drv  nail  them  to 
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tiie  wall,  just  before  tbe  buds  commence  swelling  syringe  the  trees  well 
with  n  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  2  ozs.  to  the  frf>non  of  water.  Under 
this  trcatQiont  mildew  will  not  attack  any  of  the  forward  growth,  but  will 
sometimes  appear  on  tbe  late  autumn  growth,  whieh  may  be  kept  rather  severely 
pinched  baek,  and  syringinii;  with  the  compouud  frequently  resorted  to.  One 
thing  it  18  important  to  remember:  the  enemy  must  be  attacked  on  it<?  first 
approaclies,  f<ir  if  allowed  to  entrench  itself  the  difficulty  of  dislodglag  it  is 
greatly  increased. 

Apliidfs  and  red  spider  may  ho  kept  under  by  frequent  Kyrln;^ln;x8  with 
water  alone,  if  used  as  a  preventive ;  but  if  required  us  a  curative  it  must 
hare  the  addittoa  of  tobacco  or  Giiltiint  rampoomd.  In  thia,  aa  in  fdl  other 
remedial  meaaufoa,  '*  P7«Tentio&  ia  better  tliaa  eure/'  ' 

Rtdhaf,  JoKir  Cos. 


FUCHSIAS. 

I  ZMAOIKE  I  hear  the  renders  of  the  Fi.ortst  axd  Pomolooist  exclaim, 
'*'W]iat  can  any  one  have  to  say  iresh  upon  this  subject?"  Well,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  to  do  so  ia  a  matter  of  no  small  dtfifieulty,  for  if  there  ia  one 

class  of  plants  more  than  another  of  which  the  cultivation  has  been  well  ex- 
pounded, it  is  siirely  the  lunh'si'i  Within  the  coinnirativcly  few  years  which 
I  have  been  eujjiiged  in  gardeiuug  i  iiave  seen  imnieusc  .strides  made,  not  s»o 
muek  in  the  cdtivation  as  in  the  production  of  greatly  improved  varieties. 
Those  who  rc'eoUcet  Carolir.  i.  Oxoniensis,  Riccartonii.  Dr.  Ji-phson,  and  the 
few  other  decent  varieties  that  were  once  grown,  and  will  mentally  compare 
them  with  the  best  of  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation,  will  at  once  acknowlec^ 
this,  although  their  ideas  and  my  own  as  to  what  are  the  best  may  be  very 
different.  I  am  not.  however,  goin^  to  say  much  about  what  are  the  best 
iwrieties  of  the  present  day,  simply  because  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others, 
tastes  differ,  and  what  I  may  coneeive  to  be  tike  beat  twelve  or  twenty-four 
may  be  immediately  supplemented  by  some  one  else  with  as  many  more  of  a 
totally  different  description.  Hiere  can,  however,  1>"  tio  question  that  there 
are  varieties  enough  to  suit  all  tastes,  whether  the  preltreuce  be  given  to  small 
blooms  and  man^  of  them,  or  larger  blooms  and  few  in  number ;  dsrk  or 
light,  double  or  smglc,  rcflcxed  or  not ;  aud  if  none  of  these  will  satisfy  those 
who  are  fasfi<li()U'<,  let  lliem  describe;  lo  some  cnterprisin<j:  cultivator  what  they 
do  want,  aud  uc  will  80on  produce  a  variety  to  their  liking. 

I  have  just  now  a  lot  of  very  nice  pjrramidal  Fuchsias,  aven^ii^  4  feet 
high,  mostly  in  12-sizcd  ])ot.s.  I  am  rather  ])ruud  of  these  plants,  and  as  they 
are  now  showing  an  abimdance  of  bloom,  I  nuxy  well  look  forward,  so  far  as 

Fuchsia  is  concerned,  to  bain^  bomcwhut  guy  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
It  may  be'of  interest  to  give  a  list  of  the  sorts  I  have,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  affirm  that  they  are  the  best,  but  such  as  they  are  I  give  them. 
The  kinds  arc  La  Favorita,  a  splendid  dark  flower  aud  good  pot  plant ;  Percy, 
dark,  double,  one  of  the  beat  for  pots ;  Hugh  Mollon,  a  very  large  Guiding 
Stsir,  with  the  foliage  of  Venna  de  Medici  *,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sensation, 
with  greatly  distended  corollas ;  Ami  Hostc,  flaked,  double ;  Lord  Elcho,  good 
dark  :  Schiller  and  Rose  of  Castile,  two  of  the  freest  light-bloomed  Fuchsias 
in  cultivation ;  Venus  de  ICediei,  Ooiding  Star,  Her  Majesty,  Maid  of  Knit, 
Silver  Swan,  Annie,  rather  coarse,  and  Fair  Oriana,  these  are  all  li^l^-blooming 
kinds  and  well  known.  There  are  also  Rirtrman  and  Imperial,  dark  doubles; 
Marchioness  of  Batii.  white  corolla;  Senator  aud  Prince  Imperial,  single  dark, 
botili  sphsndid  pot  plants ;  Sofavenir  de  Ghtswiek,  Dudiees  of  Laneaster,  Meny 
Maid,  and  a  few  othen. 
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And  now  as  to  the  cultivation.  I  like  to  put  in  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn, 
and  let  them  stand  in  the  cutting-pots  through  the  winter ;  the  top  shelf  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  this.  Startiiig  them  in  a  little  heat  ia 
Fchruary  I  shift  them  into  60-si7.ed  pots,  finding  them  by  that  time  nicely 
rooted,  and  in  the«ic  tliey  may  remain  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  have  become 
9  or  10  inches  high,  wlieu  they  nuiy  be  stopped.  I  pinch  bnck  also  any  side 
shoots  that  have  made  two  joints.  "When  they  have  started  a'^ain  they  may  be 
shifted  into  48's  or  o2*s,  and  a  neat  ^tick  place  rl  to  each.  I'-arly  in  May,  the 
plants  haviufi  had  the  necessary  pinching  careftdly  attended  to,  and  being  now 
from  IS  to  20  inches  in  height,  may  be  shifted  into  12's,  their  blooming  pots, 
and  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  leaf  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  oi  (l<Mjrs.  ;.nd 
well  e\po^efl  to  the  sun.  I  happen  to  have  a  hirge  wooden  frame,  which  I  use 
for  hardening  off  GeraniiuiLs  in  !<pring,  and  having  a  floor  of  a^hes ;  I  stood  the 
Fuchsias  upon  it,  giving  them  ample  space,  and  then  filled  np  the  intervals  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots  with  adies.  Here  they  remained  until  the  end  of  July, 
hnvinGT  in  the  meantime  been  evenly  staked,  occasionally  turned  round,  and 
repeatedly  stopped  aud  pinched  until  they  had  become  neat,  short-joiuted, 
pyramidal  plants  just  showing  signs  of  bloom.  It  was  now  time  to  remove 
them  to  their  lil  ooming  quarters — I  ought  to  have  said  to  the  conservatory  ; 
but  OS  I  do  not  iiaijpcn  to  have  one,  1  placed  them  upon  a  slightly-rnisrd  stage 
in  a  broad  rtecs'*  ou  ihe  uorih  .'^ide  of  the  house.  1  find  that  the  plants  seem 
to  revel  in  this  shady  position  and  cool  temperature,  and  for  developing  their 
blooiiiing  qualities  it  seems  to  ^.uit  tluui  :Khnii;il)ly.  E:ir!y  in  Septenihtr, 
when  our  local  exhibition  is  held,  I  shall  exhibit  some  ui  liie  best  of  them,  aud 
I  shall  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  stage  my  plunged,  exposed,  out<of*door- 
grown  plants  against  any  others  which  may  hare  had  all  the  assistance  that  glass 
Eou.«e««  aiul  te!Hl(  r  rare  mny  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

For  soil  i  use  about  one  half  of  the  best  loam  1  c^tt  obtain,  and  the  other 
half  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dun^,  with  a  small  i)roportion  of  sand.  For  the 
shift  into  the  bloominir  pot.s  I  place  only  one  large  crock  over  the  hoICtlUld 
then  a  good  handful  of  h<n'se-drop|nng8.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
drainage  and  food  to  tiie  roots. 

Mayhuth,   A.  D. 


OUR  PEAK  CliUrS. 

We  scarcclv  rrmf  mbor  having  ever  hud  such  a  scanty  crop  as  ihi  re  is  here 
this  season.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees  all  nre  beating,  cortpuratively 
speaking,  no  crop.  Is  the  failure  general,  or  only  jiarttal  ?  I  hope  the  latter, 
otherwise  Pears  will  be  remarkably  scarce.  As  far  ns  I  have  seen  all  growers 
seem  to  be  served  alike  in  this  district ;  none  can  honsx  of  nnything  like  a  crop, 
and  what  I'ears  there  arc  upon  the  trees  seem  to  mc  as  though  they  will  be 
much  below  the  average  in  size. 

Wrotkam  Park,  John  Edukotov. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTBR  CUCUMBERS. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  frequently  diseussed,  but  with  the  views 

held  by  different  w  riters  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  my  object  being  to  con- 
fine my  statements  to  what  hns  occurred  during  my  own  practice,  and  endeavour 
to^  show  ttic  superiority  ol  pot  culture  as  compared  with  plautiug  in  beds  of 
soil.  Were  we  to  reason  theoretically,  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the 
latter  plan  offers  decided  advanta«jes  over  the  former :  such  Is  not  the  case,  and 
experience  proves  it  to  be  so.   But  however  true,  1  have  no  intention  to  invade 
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the  domain  of  theory  and  demand  an  uncondi,t;onal  surrender  of  general  prin- 
ciples.  Praetioe  and  theory  stand  widely  apart,  and  must  ever  remain  distinct 

The  former  alone  determines  the  fxlslcnct'  of  a  specific  fact ;  tho  latter  offers 
simple  counsel,  hints,  and  suggosiio&s,  which  never  mislead  if  we  are  sufficiently 
awoke  to  recognise  its  teaching. 

Leaving,  however,  investigationa  of  this  character,  I  woidd  remark  that 
xrhile  I  coiiiin'ipfl  to  grow  my  "wnnter  Cucumbers  accorr^ing  to  the  sys'cTn  of 
allowing  the  roots  to  ramble  about  at  will,  my  crops  were  constantly  after  the 
middle  of  Noirember  tmsatisfaotory.  Vitality  began  to  lose  power,  the  fruit 
was  small  and  deformed,  nor  did  matters  begin  to  improve  till  the  end  of 
February.  There  is  little  composure  whilst  smarting  under  defeats  of  this  kiiul, 
for  independent  of  the  daily  supply  for  salad,  there  is  Monsieur  constantly  tele- 
graphing from  the  kitchen.  IVencb  cooke  as  a  rule  are  not  the  most  aceommo* 
dating,  they  admit  of  no  scarcity,  and  accept  of  no  excuses.  The  above  is  not 
an  exceptional  ca«?e.  I  have  never  yet  seen  winter  Cucumbers  produced  freely 
when  treated  upon  the  planting-out  !»ystcm.  Too  much  liberty  is  positively 
injurious ;  nor  would  I  confine  my  etatement  to  the  growth  of  Cocumbers,  I 
would  submit  Melons  nt  any  season  to  tlie  same  amount  of  ru-slrlction.  Further, 
I  fear  we  arc  guilty  of  giving  the  roots  of  all  our  fruit  trees  too  much  extension, 
whether  cultivated  in  our  hotliouses  or  m  the  open  air.  This  evil  is  becoming 
yearly  more  apparent,  and  tho  period  is  fast  approadiing  when  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  n  fact. 

That  hot  water  is,  and  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  meana  of  keeping  the  soil  at  a  aniform  temperature  is  a  fact  respect- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  eavil ;  but  the  be.st  means  of  distributing  the  neat 
in  tho  manner  most  agreeable  tn  th  -  roots  is  still  a  Tnattcr  of  dispute.  Some 
gardeners  prefer  heated  chambers,  and  these  may  be  found  to  work  advan- 
tageously, yet  after  having  given  tii^  method  a  trial  for  several  years,  I  dismined 
it  as  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  plan  I  now  pursue,  is  to  COVCr  the  pipes 
from  15  to  18  inches  deep  with  large  stones,  arranginj^  them  so  as  to  form  as 
many  cavities  as  possible,  and  by  this  means  I  can  command  from  two  three- 
inch  pipes  00*  of  heat  if  required.  Brickbats  are  preferable,  as  they  absorb 
and  radiate  the  heat  more  frct-ly. 

The  size  of  the  puts  is  not  very  material  ;  tliose  whieh  I  use  are  from  15  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,  supported  about  4  inches  above  the  stones,  so  as  to 
give  Ireedoiu  fur  the  roots  to  pass  through  the  bottom.  The  bed  is  then  filled 
nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  with  half-dccayt  d  leaf  mould,  into  wlueh  the  roots 
gradually  find  their  way.  The  soil  for  potting  is  not  always  of  the  same 
character ;  bat  of  whatever  kind,  I  have  it  mixed,  a  year  previously  to  being 
used,  with  a  third  part  of  oowor  pig  manure.  It  .should  be  tised  compara- 
tively dry,  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  raised  about  4  inches  above  the  surface, 
and  finished  otf  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  to  prevent  an  accumulation 
of  water,  which  will  produce  gangrene  at  the  collar  of  the  plant. 

Plants  treated  in  t!ie  way  that  I  have  recommended  will  bear  profusely  for 
a  year.  Those  j)l;inted  in  the  beginning  of  September  18f)5  are  now  with  me 
as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  at  any  period,  and  to  all  appearance  would  survive 
another  campaign.  No  account  baa  been  kept  as  to  tho  amount  of  produce, 
but  the  aggregate  will  number  many  thoui^ands. 

I  do  not  bold  uj)  j)ot-eulture  as  infallible.  There  are  contlncrencies  that 
interfere  with  ti»e  bcbi-formed  design  for  nmnaging  the  roots.  Atmospheric 
arrangements  have  likewise  to  be  considered,  such  as  stopping,  ventilation,  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture,  and  the  admission  of  a  due  amount  of  light,  without 
which  there  is  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  nutritive  matter,  and  a  sluggish 
decomposition  of  water. 
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As  regards  tvinter  temperature,  a  great  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  keep, 
ing  it  too  high  at  night,  atlowiDg  Kttle  repose,  and  gmng  no  eompensation  for 

tlu'  <  xpondituro  of  th--  rliv.  From  HT*^  1)  70"  will,  I  belifve,  be  found  a  suit- 
able moan,  while  that  of  the  day  may  range  as  hijjh  as  90",  more  particularly 
if  the  digestive  orgaus  are  strong,  still  to  a  great  extent  this  shoidd  be  governs 
by  the  state  of  tbe  external  atmosphore. 

Of  late  venr<=  -^vp  have  been  ovt-rwhelmed  with  an  f  nc11r=?s  variety  of  Cu- 
cumbers, highly  recommended  by  their  patrons  as  unsurpai^ed  for  winter  work. 
There  are  Bi&roan,  Commander-tii-Clii^,  Volanteer,  nriNtaker,  and  oHiere 
whose  name  it  l^on,  many  of  which  I  have  tried ;  )nit  among  all  I  find  Bone 
to  equal  or  even  approach  8iou  House  in  merit,  and  liaTe  oonfined  my  prin- 
cipal crops  to  this  variety  for  many  years  past. 

2br A9prl&  OmH,  A.  Cbakb. 


NOTBS  ON  THE  OIKEBABIA. 

The  Cinetaria  is  the  aeicBowledged  fiiTocirite  of  every  one,  from  the  hnmhleet 

amateur,  who  plants  a  pair  of  sashes  on  an  old  boxed-bed,  and  calls  it  a  green- 
bouse,  up  to  the  noble  lord,  who  rears  bis  Tna<^nificent  crystal  temples  conse- 
crated to  Flora,  uud  adorns  them  with  thu"  rare,  the  rich,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  tttbjeetp. 

In  every  degree  of  this  diversity  of  position  wc  have  an  equal  diversity  of 
quality  and  appearance,  from  the  splendid  plant  of  3  feet  through,  covered  with 
innumerable  and  perfect  blooms,  with  the  broad  massive  leaves  spread  over  the 
pot,  down  to  the  miserably  ragi.  1  ipolo^'its  without  a  leaf  to  cover  the  eoQt 
Struggling  for  an  existence,  with  b«dls  matted  and  dry,  and  weak  floweri  moving 
with  green  fly. 

It  must  not  be  inppoeed  that  the  latter  are  invariably  found  in  the  humblest 
etmctnres;  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  mnrble  stand  too  often  supports 
Ihem,  plunged  to  their  necks  among  other  plants  which  serve  to  screen  their 
nakedness. 

To  make  a  commencement,  we  will  suppose  the  old  plants  after  blooming 

have  been  eut  over  near  to  their  pots,  and  arc  stundlnf^  in  a  shaded,  sheltLied 
state,  with  their  growths  .strong  and  healthy.  Our  hypothesis  correct,  about 
the  beginning  of  August  turn  out  tlie  old  balls,  and  remove  the  soil  gently 
with  the  fingers  until  the  stock-shoots;  are  reaehc  rl,  earefuUy  preserving  the  young 
rootlet?,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  detach  the  strongest  growths;  retain 
double  the  number  required  of  the  strotigest  and  most  succulent,  that  there 
may  be  abundance  to  select  from  when  the  second  potting  takes  place.  The 
stock  properly  named,  prepare  a  mixture  composed  of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and 
loam,  in  equal  parts,  and  Bift  it  through  a  fine  riddle.  Plant  singly  in  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  then  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame  behind  ttie  wall,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  in  eoal  ashes  or  rotten 
leaves.  Keep  the  frames  close  for  a  few  days,  and  be  especially  careful  to  shade 
in  sunshiiio.  Tf  the  frame  stand  not  sufficiently  in  the  shade,  sprinkle  over- 
head, after  hot  dry  days,  in  the  evenings ;  this  will  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere, 
which  the  plants  enjoy  during  the  night. 

In  the  course  of  three  wot  ks  or  a  month,  the  jdants  will  have  filled  their  i)Ots 
with  roots,  when  the  proper  soil  comes  next  into  consideration.  Let  this  consist 
of  one  part  sand  and  leaf  mould,  one  ditto  cow-droppings  that  have  Iain  in  a 
heap  for  a  year,  and  two  parts  rich  fibrj'  loam ;  throw  the  whole  together,  and 
chop  well  up,  after  which  pass  through  a  one-ineh  riddle,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Next  crock  a  sufficient  number  of  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
place  a  few  of  the  lump  of  the  compost  over  the  crocks ;  and  make  a  selection 
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of  the  lowt  robtMt  planti,  ditetrcliag  thote  tl»t  we  weik,  or  bave  ft  atented 

appearance,  as  thpy  are  apt  to  start  into  flower  too  soon,  and  can  only  make 
sbabby  plants.  The  plants  intended  for  |i»rowin«^  on  pot  off,  and  di  not  over- 
press  the  soil  in  the  operation ;  give  a  good  watering  overhead  throuj^h  a  rose,  and 
retom  them  to  the  frame ;  shade  if  the  sun  ahiiies  for  e  day  or  two,  and  raiae 
tile  lights  beliind  sufficiently  to  permit  of  a  good  circulation  of  air  in  tlio  frame. 

Dispense  with  shading  us  soon  as  the  plants  have  reoovered  from  dag^inj;, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  the  plants  moist  both  at  the  root  and  foliage  ;  and  when 
they  are  eatabliahed  in  their  pots  remove  tlu>  sashes  in  fine  days,  aToidii^ 
strong  snnsbine.  About  the  oeginning:  of  (^ctobiT  clKur^^e  the  frame  to  a 
aouthern  aspect,  and  let  the  plants  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sun,  except 
in  »treme  eaaes. 

As  aoon  as  the  early  winter  frost  endangers  the  plants  in  the  frame,  make 
provision  for  their  winter  quarters.  Any  house  with  sufficient  ra  tificiul  heat 
to  keep  out  frost  will  do,  if  accommodation  near  the  glass  can  be  had,  otherwise 
it  ia  uaeleaa.  As  this  ia  one  of  the  moat  eaaential  poinla  in  good  oultivati<ni,  a 
shelf  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  glaaa  will  prodiioe,  wiUi  attention,  aplen- 
did  plant?  for  specimens. 

Attend  strictly  to  giviiip:  larger  shifts  as  the  plants  progress,  using  the  same 
noil  all  throngh ;  ayriuge  overhead  after  strong  sunshine,  turn  regularly,  and 
remove  v  i  continuously,  in  ease  of  breakin*^  the  large  leaves.  Give  nir  on 
every  favourable  occasion*  and  give  a  smart  smoking  every  time  green  fly  makes 
its  appearance.  When  theflower-shoota  make  a  atart,  put  the  plants  itito  their 
last  shift  of  pots,  and  peg  out  tht-ir  lower  shoots. 

Some  pick  out  the  leading  shoots  at  this  stage.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
wrong,  as  it  spoils  the  natural  elegance  of  the  plant.  The  Cineraria  naturally 
forma  its  bead  oT  flower  into  a  halt-globe,  of  a  flattened  pyramidal  form,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  pegging,  is  much  improved,  and  when  the  branches  have 
pushed  out  beyond  the  pits,  a  fe^v  li'^ht  stakes  crossed  horisont^iliy  over  the 
surface,  and  tied  to  the  nms  of  the  pots,  will  keep  them  in  position ;  and  the 
higher  tiera  of  ahoota  can  be  fixed  in  their  plaeea,  with  threads  of  matting 
attached  to  the  branches  thu<t  trained  out. 

As  hoon  as  the  plants  have  tilled  their  last  shift  of  pots  with  roots,  liquid 
manure  waterings  regularly  twice  a-week,  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons  of  soft 
wat«r  to  1  lb.  guano,  ought  to  be  given  them  up  to  the  time  they  are  breaking 
into  general  flower.  In  cotio!n<<ion,  attend  regularly  throu_'hont  every  .sla^e  of 
their  growth  to  watering,  syrmging  overhead,  airing,  turning  their  pots,  train- 
ing ontaide  branchea  (withont  atieka),  except  those  already  referred  to,  and 
k^ping  dear  of  green  fly,  to  the  day  they  an  t  urned  out  of  doors. 

A.  K.£&s  ^in  Seoitiah  Oardnur), 


PICEA  NORDMANNIANA. 

PlC£A  NoBSUAMNlANA  is  sccond  to  uo  Silver  Fir  now  iu  cultivation  for 
symmetry  and  beanty.   It  grows  here  with  remarkable  freedom,  making  in 

some  seasons  yearling  shoots  from  2  to  3  feet  and  even  more  in  length,  and 
becoming  densely  clothed  with  branches.  Its  folinj^^e  i«,  on  the  upper  side,  of 
a  beautiful  durk  green,  smooth,  and  shining ;  and  on  the  under  surface  of  a 
ailvmy  hue.  It  baa  not,  however,  been  seen  with  us  in  ita  greatest  beauty  til! 
last  winter,  when  I  was  surprised  and  delij^ated  to  observe  tliat  in  the  case  of 
two  large  tall  trees  growing  here,  the  under  side  of  the  foiia;4e  on  the  most 
aged  parts  had  become  of  the  most  beautiful  shining  siivci-y  white ;  as  the  wind 
turned  them  np  to  the  ami  this  feature  was  truly  brautiful. 
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The  cone  with  ns  is  of  a  reddish  brown  eoloar«  and  from  6  to  7  inches  in 

length.  The  trees,  which  for  sevenil  years  only  prochiced  nuile  catkins,  have 
also  borne  seed,  which  ripened  here  in  the  last  week  in  September  or  first  week 
in  October.  The  seed  requires  watchiu;^,  in  order  to  collect  it  when  ripe,  for 
the  eones  burst  open  tjtiiekly  on  a  sunn) ,  dryin}^  day,  and  very  soon  shed  their 
seeds.  Like  all  the  Pincn';,  t'le  trees  bring  their  seed  to  perfection  the  same 
season  as  that  in  which  the  coues  are  produced ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  many  of 
the  Pittus  family,  the  growth  and  ripening  of  whose  cones  take  from  two  to 
five  CNT  sis  years,  and  m  many  eases  four  years  On  this  subject  I  may  hare 
some  remarks  to  offer  on  a  future  occasion,  fur  the  information  of  amateurs 
and  those  who  have  not  bad  the  opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  of  ob- 
•errinj^  Conifers  in  this  connlry. 

Bietm,  Jasies  Babkes. 


THE  BALSAM. 

It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  the  eommon  garden  Balsam  (Im- 
pfttieus  hortcttsis),  was  introduced  to  England  from  the  Eatit  ludies,  or  from 
Gochin*<7hina.  From  it  have  come  the  beautiful  rarietics  that  reeently  made 
the  name  of  Smith  so  famous,  and  which  are  also  so  much  cultivated  by 
many  growers  in  every  part  of  the  cmnitrv.  They  are  verj'  largely  grown, 
though  80  seldom  seen  at  the  London  exhibiiions.  At  the  suumier  shows  held 
in  the  provinces  they  generally  put  in  an  appearance,  but  are  rarely  produced 
as  they  ou'^ht  tn  hr — r.s  dwarf,  compact,  and  yet  bushy  ])l;ml-;.  tliicdy  hung 
with  flowers,  and  these  of  a  large  size  and  very  double.  Too  ottcn  there  is  a 
large  redundancy  of  foliage,  and  that  in  many  caseii  mucli  dra>>-n,  and,  coa> 
sequently,  the  flowers  arc  immature  and  unsatiafiu!tory»  Very  recently,  I  raw 
at  a  largo  provineinl  flower  show  some  l]als;;ms  j^owni  in  tl.is  wise — out  of 
four  collections  ot  six  plantti  each,  there  were  ficarccly  two  plants  that  could 
be  termed  creditable  specimi^  of  culture. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  tting  a  thoroughly  good  strain  of 
Balsam  sc  d — the  seed  snvc  d  in  I'!ii'j;iand  dor?  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
recourse  is  had  to  the  Continent  to  procure  a  supply.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
first-class  continental  seed  can  be  obtained,  and  even  in  cases  where  seed  from 
the  fini  st  strain  of  English-grown  plants  has  bron  st'nt  to  the  Continent  to  be 
grown  from,  it  invariably  de<;enerates,  probably  owing  to  unskilful  culture. 
Growers  of  this  favourite  annual,  so  worthy  of  cultivation,  should  endeavour 
to  secure  a  good  strain  of  seed,  and  save  some  from  the  very  b^^t  flowers  only 
when  they  liDve  them  in  first-nite  condition.  Balsam  seed  will  ])rc'--rrve  its 
gerniinatiug  power  ior  several  years — in  fact,  seed  Ave  and  six  years  old  has 
been  found  to  produce  better  plants  and  more  doutic  flowers  newer 
seeds,  while  some  of  the  best  grower!^  of  the  Baleam  always  keep  their  seeds 

two  or  three  setisons     fore  sowiiip;  It. 

^^ext  in  importiince  to  tlic  necessity  for  a  good  sti'ain  of  seed  is  that  of 
good  cultivation.  From  the  same  packet  of  seed  hare  been  raised  plants  that 
produced  very  different  results — in  the  one  ease  fit  for  the  exhibition-table,  in 
the  other  for  the  dnnurhill.  The  two  results  hfive  been  well  dv  scribed  by  a 
Ten,'  8ucces-ful  euUivator : — "  \'cry  fine  plants  with  stout,  sturdy,  tree-like 
steins,  covered  with  fine,  large,  CWellia-like  flowers,  interspersed  with  fine, 
dwrk  L^rcen,  shini;,.;  foliage,  bt  ing  the  produee  of  one  cultivator;  while,  on 
the  other  hand  (from  the  same  packet  of  seed),  the  plants  were  slender  and 
thin,  with  Semi-duuble  blooms,  altogether  presenting  a  very  meagi'c  appearance. 
Now,  it  is  very  hard  to  coDTince  some  people  that  all  this  difiinrence  is  purely 
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the  result  ol  cuiiivation.  Instead  of  searching  for  the  cause  at  home,  ihcy 
inunediiitely  blame  their  unfortanate  eeedsman."  This  has  been  well  put,  for 
it  18  a  fnc  i  that  seedsmen  arc  often  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of 
unskilful  and  careless  gardeners,  and  it  is  unjust  that  a  good  reputation  should 
be  so  slightly  valued  by  them. 

A  very  famous  enttivator  of  Ae  BalMUn,  though  one  scarcely  beard  of 
beyond  tli-'  click-  of  his  own  locality,  aflnprs  \]\r  lV)lin\vi'.i.r  as  his  method  of 
cultivation,  and  his  results  are  such  as  to  justil'y  tlie  rules  observed.  He  says, 
**  Fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  before  I  require  the  plants  in  bloom,  I  fill  with 
soil  to  within  half  aa  inch  of  the  tops  hs  many  snuUl  pots  as  I  require  plants, 
I  press  with  my  fingers  two  good  seeds  into  each  pot  a  little  apart,  v.ivl  ])lacr 
them  in  a  hoibed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ^lasb  ;  when  they  have  come  up 
and  haye  stems  above  the  tops  of  the  pots  I  draw  the  weakest  plant  out  ana 
fill  up  to  the  top  of  the  pot  with  fine  soil  around  the  stem  of  the  young  plant, 
whicii  \s\]]  soon  root  into  the  soil.  As  the  plants  advance  m  "nnvth.  1  -/wt^ 
them  a  shift  into  pots  a  little  larger,  keeping  the  ball  ot  ttie  plants  well 
down,  so  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  stem ;  this  will  enable  the  plant  to  make 
new  roots,  by  which  it  will  receive  great  benefit.  Keep  the  phmts  while 
growing  in  a  humid  warm  ntmosphoi-e  :  notlr'n:^  suits  tin  ni  1i  tter  than  a 
manure  hotbed,  giving  ihcm  rouui,  and  liluiig  ihy  frame  ush  liie  plants  reach 
the  glass." 

Hic-e  nrc  the  simple  principk's  by  which  the  most  importimt  advance  is 
made,  and  by  the  time  this  point  is  gained  the  plants  will  soon  he  ready  to 
shift  into  their  blooming-pots.  This  being  tlcne,  great  care  inust  be  taken  of 
the  lateral  cdiOOtS  80  as  to  insure  symmetrieavl  growth.  It  is  usual  to  tie  a  piece 
of  string  or  matting  round  the  pot  just  beneath  the  rim,  to  which  the  lower 
shooti  are  tied;  but  the  t\ing  proct  ^vh  should  bo  done  very  ciirefully,  and  the 
dioots  brought  down  to  their  place  b)-  degrees.  The  tying  material  ahotdd  be 
very  soft,  as  the  stems  are  very  tender  and  are  soon  injured. 

Pots  abuut  8  or  9  inches  in  diamett  r  do  well  for  blooming  the  plants  in, 
and  the  compost  should  be  good  loam  and  an  old  .spent  Mushroom-bed  in  about 
equal  proportions,  or  a  third  of  decayed  turf,  a  tlurd  of  weU*rotted  manure, 
and  the  remainder  leaf  mould  and  ^aud.  When  tlie  pots  become  well  filled 
with  roots  nian.;ro  ^%•atcr  shoidd  be  applied  twice  or  tliricc  a-we;  !:,  b  it  it 
diould  be  eaiciully  diluted.  Sheep-droppings  arc  strongly  recomniendiil  lor 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  easily  procurable.  A  gentle  syringing  with  soft 
water,  daily  pcrlbnuc  h  Is  very  ben;  'I'-ial  to  tlie  plants.  PK  ntyof  room  and  air 
should  be  given  iu  hot  weather,  and  the  plants  should  on  no  account  be  sufiered 
to  flag  for  wimt  of  ^Titcr.  This  can  bo  freely  administered  in  dry  weather, 
and  light  and  sunshine  are  eqimlly  indi^ensable. 

Carefvd  tying-out  should  not  be  confined  to  the  plart^  int*  n  l  I  fnr  c  \hi- 
bition.  Gardeners  will  often  bestow  great  pains  on  these,  whde  tho&e  intended 
for  decorating  the  conservatory  are  left  slovenly  and  nneared  for.  Not  long 
A&ee  J  walked  through  two  private  gardens  to  look  at  the  Balsams.  In  the 
one  case  the  plants  were  the  m  i-;  ^t:•il.iIl;J^  thing  in  the  co'istM-vatoiy.  "Well- 
grown,  wt'U-bloomed,  and  earefuiiy  iied-uut,  tliey  were  matie  the  most  of,  and 
did  great  credit  to  the  gardener.  In  the  otber  group  there  were  present  good 
ciuture  and  good  (piality,  lu;t  no  tasteful  eye  or  artistic  hand  had  made  the 
very  most  of  the  plants,  and  they  looked  worse  than  they  really  were.  Why 
should  not  the  couservatorj'  he  an  exhibition  also?  Surely  the  credit  to  i/e 
obtained  there  is  as  useful  at  least  to  the  gardener  as  the  many  prizes  obtained 
elsewhere. 

Balsamd  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — the  Camellia-tiowered,  and 
the  liose-flowered.   The  latter  \vere  supposed  to  have  their  pctah>  more  cupped 
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than  the  latter.   A  good  strain  will  also  contain  flowers  of  both  tiiefe  dtfiafawi, 

80  there  is  no  certainty  in  keeping  them  distinor. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  successison  of  blooming  plants,  some  can  be  retarded 
by  delaying  giving  them  larger  pot«,  but  they  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  aome  manure  water  ought  to  be  administered  also.  Ifr.  George 
Dawson  once  recommended,  that  tlic-  plants  to  !>e  retarded  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass^  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  pennitti  d.  and  that  when  any 
flower-buds  oflPered,  as  soon  as  their  foofatalks  were  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  long, 
tiiey  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger,  and  that  this  operation  should  be 
rt'peated  even  a  dozen  times  if  required.  Thus.  In  Mr.  Dawson's  experience, 
from  one  sowing  there  could  be  kept  up  a  good  succession  of  Balsams  in  flower 
from  tiie  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  NoTember. 

  Qiro. 


A  F£W  OBSERVATIONS  OONOEBNING  VEGETABLES. 

HxTiKobeen  Idndly  invited  by**£.  W.  "  in  last  month's  Florist  and 

PoMOLOGiST  to  give  my  experierjc?  with  some  of  the  new  vegetables  that 
yearly  swell  the  fat  catalogues  of  our  leading  seedsmen,  and  as  I  generally  pro> 
cure  all  new  sorts  of  Lettnoes,  Cantiflowen,  Broccoli*,  Oabbagee,  and  Peas, 
as  soon  as  they  come  out,  I  gladly  beg  to  inform  **  E.  W.  **  irhat  kinds  I  have 
tried  and  found  the  br'-t.  Ivery's  Nonsuch  T-i^ttuce  I  have  grown  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  find  it  an  excellent  variety  for  sutnmer  use.  The  Holme  Park 
Cos  Lettuce  I  have  not  grown  yet  For  sowing  now  (Aii^nut)  for  standing  the 
winter,  the  Batli  Cos,  Ilammexsniith  Hiudj  Ghreen,  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbt^ 
Lettuce,  I  consider  the  best. 

Cauliflowers  with  me  this  summer  have  done  vei-y  badly,  the  best  being  the 
true  Walcheren  from  early  spring  sowings.  All  the  autumn-sown  nnder  hand- 
lights  and  in  the  open  ground  came  n:enerally  with  strangely -shape  d  heads  and 
small*  luid  I  hear  of  many  of  my  neighbours  complaining  in  the  same  way. 
My  list  of  Tarieties  comprised  Asiatic,  London,  Lenormand's,  Early  Paris,  Er- 
furt, Mitchell's  Hardy,  and  Squibb's  Dwarf.  Of  these  I  consider  the  Asiatic 
and  London  the  best  of  the  tall-growing  varieties,  and  Squibb's,  if  trac,  the 
best  of  the  dwartis ;  but  there  is  uoue  better  than  the  Walcheren,  if  true,  for 
summer  and  autumn  use. 

As  to  Broccolis,  their  name  is  le{»ion,  and  a  great  many  might  be  discarded 
from  the  catalogues  and  never  missed.  The  early  varieties  I  have  selected  and 
find  the  best  for  succession  and  good  (paiities  are  the  following: — Grange's  ' 
Early  Cape,  Snow's  True  Winter  White,  Early  Fenmnce,  Dilcoo^s  Bride,  and 
Oshi)rn's  Early  Wliite.  This  last  variety  is  very  distinct,  and  docs  not  stand 
severe  winters  in  tlic  midland  counties,  having  a  deal  of  the  CauliH  ower  breed 
in  it.  For  April,  May,  and  June  I  have  found  the  following  keep  up  a  good 
succession  : — Knight's  Protecting,  Dahiu  ny  Late  ;  and  for  the  very  latest,  the 
Richmond  and  Carter's  Champion.    Cattell's  Eclipse  I  am  trying  this  year. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  early  Peas  some  strong  opinions  have,  lately  been 
expressed,  that  we  naTe  been  buying  old  sorts  for  new,  and  at  high  prices.  I 
nm  owtain  of  one  thing,  that  as  to  the  carliness  of  Peas  much  depends  upon 
the  season,  and  that  an  old  variety,  called  the  Early  Kent  (or  Nimble  Tailor), 
could  be  got  as  early  in  May  in  the  open  air  as  the  First  Crops  and  Ringleaders 
of  the  present  day.  Having  a  glass-covered  wall,  800  feet  long,  I  this  spring 
had  all  these  new  early  Peas  grown  in  pots,  and  found  that  although  the  first 
crop  on  Ringleader  was  about  a  week  earlier  than  Saiij^'-'er  'h  No,  1  and  Car- 
penter's Express,  the  size  of  the  pods  was  so  small,  ouiy  two  or  three  Peas 
being  in  them,  that  I  shall  give  up  growing  theac  eady  Peas  in  pots  fbr  the 
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future.  First  Crop  in  the  open  air  is  likewise  very  short  in  the  pods,  and 
ripens  nil  at  once;  but  Suugbicr's  Ko.  1,  although  a  Utile  later,  is  a  better 
podder  and  bearer. 

The  Peas  this  year  which  I  have  found  worth  forciii"^  are  Beck's  Tom 
Thumb  and  Turner's  JLittle  Gem.  These  varieties  can  be  grown  iu  puts  in 
frames  or  low  bonaefl  near  the  glass,  and  will  produce  pods  worth  looking  at, 
and  arc  of  excdle&t  flavour  when  forced  early.  Another  early  wrinkled  Mar- 
row, called  Advancer,  also  forces  well ;  it  is  dwarf,  and  makes  a  good  succes- 
sion to  the  others.  In  the  open  air  this  variety  can  be  had  ready  for  gathering 
only  a  week  or  ten  dajs  later  than  these  snudl  early  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
comparisou  :is  to  its  flavour  and  productiveness. 

In  a  large  establishment  where  Peas  arc  required  from  the  raiddle  of  Mny 
till  frost  cuts  them  down,  I  have  succeeded  be&t  with  the  following  list : — For 
the  earliest :  Ringleader,  or  First  Crop,  and  Sangster's  No.  1  ;  early  Marrows : 
Advancer,  Print «  of  Wales,  Long-podded  Tom  Thum^.  ir.  1  Laxton's  Prolific, 
an  excellent  large-podded  new  kmd.  For  late  and  successional  purposes: 
Yoteh's  Perfection,  Premier,  King  of  the  Uanrowt ;  and  for  the  very  latest. 
Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Hairs'  Mammoth  I  find  are  the  best  sorts.  With 
the  above  varietir'^  I  believe  tlie  best  rind  surest  succp«;sion  of  Peas  might  be 
kept  up  that  it  is  poi^sible  to  select  from  the  present  over-grown  lists  of  seeds- 
men. As  some  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  old  Jflue  Prussian  tarieties,  Bedman's 
Imperial  and  Batt*s  Wonder  will  he  found  good  sorts. 

WelbeeL  Wijllzax  Tillebt. 


BBOWALLIA  ELA37A. 

"  A.  D.'s"  note  on  Trachclium  ca;rulcum  was  a  well-timed  recognition  of  a 
charming  old  plant,  "  sonn  wliat  neglected,"  as  he  truly  says.  Any  one  who 
has  this  season  seen  it  produced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  at,  kSoutli 
Kensington,  from  the  ^rdens  of  the  Bo? al  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  ready 
to  cndovf^e  most  heartily  all  that  "  A.  D,"  says  respecting  its;  value  and  attrac- 
tiveness. The  name  of  another  old  favourite  which  time  has  used  badly  heads 
this  paper.  Browallia  elata  is  un  old  Peruvian  annual,  so  old  as  to  have 
reached  nearly  the  age  of  a  century,  and  yet  it  deserves  that  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  mnny  new  favoxirites  not  possessing  one-half  its  charms.  I  have 
witliin  the  last  few  days  seen  it  in  flower  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William  Dean, 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,  and  the  pretty  cerulean  bine  flowers  were  strikingly  gay 
and  attractive.  In  a  cool  house  several  plants  of  it  were  in  flower  that  had 
been  ratst  d  from  sred  early  iu  the  spring.  The  seed  was  sown  in  March  in  a 
miid  heat,  and  the  plants  liad  been  pushed  on  iu  n  stove-house,  but  pinched 
back  to  make  them  busby.  It  should  hnrc  a  place  in  a  greenhouse  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  where  it  would  be  u  fitting  companion  for  the  Balsam, 
Cockscomb,  &c.,  now  so  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

E.  W. 


KOTES  AT  THE  FLOEAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

Augmt  1th. — A  very  pretty  group  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  8e  Sons.  Among  them  were  fine  examples  of  Brenchleyensis 
but  wanting  that  peculiar  Tcrmilion  hue  of  colour  that  Messrs.  Yonell  &  Co. 
always  impart  to  their  flowers  of  that  variety.  Whether  it  is  owin;;  to  some 
peculiarity  of  soil,  &c.,  at  Yarmouth,  or  whatever  else  may  tend  to  produce  it, 
there  are  always  in  the  spikes  of  Brenchleyentis  that  Messrs.  Yonefl  occasion- 
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ally  produce  a  depth  and  vividness  of  eelonr  clearly  noticeftble«   Odier  Tarieties 

from  Messrs.  Veitcli  were  Jolin  Waterer,  pale  rosy  cerise,  with  carmine  stripes 
and  white  throat,  pencilled  «'ith  crimson-purple ;  Milton,  pale  pink  streaked 
with  purple  and  canuiue,  a  very  Una  variety  ;  Culendulaceus ;  Ninon  de  i'EncIo», 
very  fine;  Lord  Byron,  intense  brigljt  crimson,  with  white  throat,  flowers 
?arge,  but  wanting  form  ;  La  QulMiiiiie.  rosy  salmon  and  narmino.  the  throat 
pencilled  with  reddish  purple,  a  trood  showy  flower;  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Shakespeare,  both  large  li^ht  Honers,  but  too  much  feathered  on  the  spike; 
John  Bull,  white  or  very  pal;-  blush,  with  lemon  throat  pencilled  with  crimson, 
larg3  and  very  fine;  and  Mowbray  Morris,  bright  crimson,  penclllcl  with 
rosy  purple  on  the  lower  segments,  a  small  iiower,  but  very  striking  in 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  Chatcr,  of  Saffron  Walden,  had  m\no  spikes  <^f  seedling  Hollyhocks, 

to  two  of  which — viz.,  speclosa,  salmon  hurt"  sutiused  with  rrim«!nn,  very 
close,  full,  and  fine  flowers ;  and  Frederick  Cbater,  a  kiu<l  ot  sulphur-buff 
colour,  flowers  close  and  full,  first-lass  certificates  were  given.  A  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Edward  Speed,  a  very  novel  variety,  a  kind  of 
pale  purplish  grey  in  colour;  the  flowers  were  close  and  ^rxxl.  Other  varieties 
were  AtLiaction,  rosy  pink ;  Glory,  pale  crirasou,  large  tlower.s,  but  somewhat 
loose ;  Nonpareil,  maroon  crimson,  a  f^ooA  close  flower ;  Alba  supcrba,  white ; 
ami  Lord  Palmcrston,  pale  ro«e.  The  ])oi!it  of  interest  of  the  meetiri':^  was 
centered  in  the  magnificent  variety  of  Liiium  auratum,  called  splendid i,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs,  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate.  which  is  the  best  marked 
variety  yet  seen.  The  flower  (for  it  had  but  nm  ,  was  of  large  size,  of  good 
form,  and  instead  of  the  usual  oraTiL^e-coloured  band  on  eaeh  j);'tal,  it  had  one 
of  a  dullish  crimson.  It  was  produced  by  one  of  a  few  bulbs  that  remained 
unsold  in  the  spring  in  consequence  of  their  small  size,  and  fortunate  was  it 
for  ?^Te«$rs.  Cutbush  that  it  remained  unsold.  The  variety  was  awarded  a 
fir>t-eUi!-s  certificate. 

From  l^lr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  came  four  seedling  Pelargoniums  of  the 
Nosegay  section — viz..  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  j)urplish  rose,  dashed  with 
orange  scarlet,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  very  free  blooming.  A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  this  flower  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  otliers  were  Lady 
Constance  Grosveiiox*,  baviu^'  hirgc  trusses  of  bright,  ucep  orange  scarlet  fiowers, 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate;  International,  a  great  improvement  both  in 
the  substance  and  colour  of  the  flowers  on  Paul's  Black  Dwarf,  the  habit  being 
the  same,  the  colour  of  the  former  rich  crimson  scarlet ;  and  Countess  of  Sefton, 
a  good  shade  of  rosy  scarlet.  Sfessrs.  K,  G.  Henderson  &  Son  also  gent  a 
quantity  of  variegated.  Nosegay,  and  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  to  one  of  which, 
Christine  Nosegay,  a  first-class  certificate  wns  awnrrled.  A  special  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  them  for  their  collection  ot  plants.  Among  a  group  of 
things  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  were  capital  plants  of  the  variegated  Maize, 
which  are  said  to  come  best  when  sown  in  the  open  air,  and  two  Lobelias— 
viz.,  Attraction,  a  variety  very  like  Paxtoni,  and  Beauty  of  Uavensbourne,  very 
dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  with  plenty  of  miluU  lilac  dowers,  having  white 
centres ;  to  thin  a  necond-clnss  certiiieate  was  awarded.  To  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son, of  lliorntoii  Heath,  Cro\\lon,  a  first-cl  iss  certificate  was  awarded  for  a 
strong  hranch  of  the  climbing  Hose  Devoniensis,  with  a  large  terminal  cluster 
of  flowcrb. 

There  vere  also  plenty  of  new  plants.  Orchids,  &c.,  to  several  of  which 

Certific  ites  were  awarded. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  a  very  fine  Enville  Pine  Apple,  weighing  7|  lbs., 
from  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Saudringham,  which  was  scut  to  Marlborough  Uouse. 
From  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  came  some  Orapes,  and  Qrapes  were  sent 
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from  other  sources  also.  There  were  bf'!5i(lr«  Gooseberries,  Apples,  Potatoes, 
and  some  very  large  pods  of  tlie  llui-tuiicd  lUJisb  from  Mr.  W.  Melville,  of 
Dolmeny  Park.  j, 


'niE  CORREA. 

Th  k  Ci>:  r  i  :i  is  ;ai  o!  1  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  ^'reeuhousc  plant.  C.  alba 
has  a  Biuuli  white  but  rather  mean  flower ;  C.  pulchcUa  has  a  larger  brilliant 
orange  scarlet ;  C.  vireoa  a  pale  grccu,  and  C.  spceiosa  a  erunson  flower  with 
green  tips.  These  hare  been  for  many  years  as  eommou  as  any  grt^eukoute 
plnnts  in  cultivation,  and  no  particular  progress  wa**  made  beyond  producing; 
them,  as  usual  iu  neglected  greenhouses,  very  large  and  very  ugly  ;  indeed  ot' 
late  years  Corrca  alba  has  been  regarded  only  as  a  stock  to  work  better  sorts 
ou.  C.  rufu,  with  its  rusty  loaves  and  pale  green  flowers,  was  next  introduced  ; 
and  lu.st,  C.  cnrdiiinli^.  a  bright  red  and  green,  the  handsomest  of  thcm  all,  but 
unfortunately  npt  to  be  rather  bare  of  leaves. 

Mr.  Miliier,  of  Clapham,  was  the  first  in  this  country  who  snoeessfuUy 
crossed  the  scV(  r.d  ies  nf  Correa,  and  iho'-e  w!h>  remember  the  UDble  speci- 
men of  Corrca  Miineri  in  1;;;)S  or  js^O  will  bo  able  to  appreciate  the  greatest 
improTcmcnt  of  any  that  has  been  the  result  of  crossing  in  this  country. 
Correa  Mibicri  was  one  of  a  hundred  8eedU:iL;.s  wiu'  h  among  them  possessed 
ull  the  bi  st  features  of  the  best  uld  surt-^.  C.  '  li'  n  l  i  was  a  crimson  scarlet  or 
a  scarlec  crimson  of  rich  texture,  with  flowers  above  the  average  size.  It  was, 
however,  so  experimentalised  on  that  it  was  soon  lost  alloKther.  In  the  mean, 
time  a  lot  of  lb<'  other  seedlinfjs  got  distributed,  such  as  C.  Lindleyana,  C.  Caven* 
disliii.C.  !on'j;ifL»rrt,  C.  grandiilora,  C.  rosea, C  bicoldr — nottlie  bicolor  that  was 
Uirty  red  and  dirty  white,  but  liie  bicoior  that  was  conspicuous  lor  the  brdliouce 
of  iu  crimson,  the  cleanness  of  its  green  tips,  and  the  elegance  of  its  habit  The 
plant  became  deservedly  popular,  and  considering  there  is  not  a  single  green- 
lioi:- '  |)';!:it  so  truly  beautiful  from  November  till  March,  the  most  dreary  time 
of  tnc  year,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  more  generally  work  its  way 
into  modem  collections.  I  attribute  this  to  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
The  f^reat  bulk  of  plant-growers  order  their  stocks  from  those  specimens  which 
£gure  at  the  exhibitions,  consequently  winter  beaut  u  s  are  generally  nej^lectcd, 
and  conservatories  coiuparuiivcU'  bare  ot  biooiu ;  nobody  ilduks  ot  what  they 
do  not  see,  and  gardeners  find  quite  a  distinct  business  in  providing  lor  shows. 
Mr.  MihuT  PDu'viuucd  to  i.ii-c  seedlings,  and  as  lie  li  ft  the  nei^hbuu: hood  of 
Lonuon  to  begin  fanning,  where  liowcis  would  not  be  apprecuiied,  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  went  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea, 
who  named  and  sent  out  several,  but  tlie  buyers  of  such  plants  were  few. 

No  conservatory  ought  to  be  witljout  a  dozen  of  the  most  striking  varieties, 
for  they  are  one  mass  of  bloom  during  hve  or  six  of  the  barest  mouths  in  the 
whole  year ;  they  arc  free  growers,  abundant  bloomers,  by  no  means  tender 
enough  to  be  hurt  by  a  slt^lii  frost,  want  but  littlo  attention,  are  better  without 
fire  heat  than  with  it,  and  well  n  pny  us  fur  tlie  njoin,  alieution,  and  labour 
tiiey  require.  Again,  having  taken  to  sport,  tliere  is  no  saying  to  w^hat  end 
the  improvements  might  be  carried.  Those  who  desire  to  raise  seedlings 
should  procure,  in  the  first  in.'itanee.  half  a  dozen  or  a  doisen  of  the  best  and 
most  conspicuous  sorts.  Let  them  he  <:;rown  in  an  ortlinury  p:reenhouse,  close 
together,  from  November  until  they  are  completely  out  oi  flower.  Ihcre  will 
be  found  on  some  of  them  a  pod  or  two  of  seed ;  take  off  the  pods,  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  before  they  have  been  dry  a  week,  sow  them  in  pots. 

The  soil  adapted  for  seedlings  would  be  good  for  the  largest  plants,  except 
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that  there  is  a  watchfulness  observed  townrds  small  thtnprs  which  is  rarely 
carried  through  to  larger  ones.  The  Correa  being  naturally  a  well-formed 
ahmbby  plant  wants  very  little  care  as  to  exdting  composts ;  one-third  loam, 

from  the  to])  2  inches  of  a  pasture,  laid  together  and  rotted  with  all  the  turf 
in  it,  and  two-tliirds  good  turfy  peat,  such  ns  is  adapted  for  Heaths — that  full 
of  partly  -decomposed  fibre,  which  keeps  tlie  texture  light  and  porous ;  these, 
well  mixed  together  by  repeatedly  stirring  them  and  nibbing  them  tiurough 
the  half-inch  mrshes  of  ;i  wire  sieve,  will  be  the  host  soil  that  can  he  used. 
Let  a  quantity  of  this  be  plarod  in  a  frood-sizod  pot,  the  top  made  very  level, 
and  as  solid  as  it  will  become  by  striking  the  bottom  down  upon  the  potting 
table ;  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  thioly  IS  possible  and  evenly  over  the  soi&oe, 
a  littln  of  thp  soil  put  in  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  as  much  small  stuff  sifted  over 
the  isciHl  sxs  will  cover  it  and  no  more.  Place  the  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
although  it  ought  not  to  be  wet,  take  especial  care  that  it  never  becomes 
thoroughly  dry.    Seed-pans  neglseted  n  few  hours  at  the  critical  moment  when 

germination  has  begun,  are  sure  to  suffer  ;  the  drought  would  kill  the  seed, 
lit  in  large  pota  the  earth  is  a  long  time  before  it  gets  too  dry,  because  of  the 
greater  body.  In  wetting  the  seed,  do  not  fall  into  the  eommoD  error  of  water- 
ing the  top  half-inch  of  soil,  under  the  notion  that  a  little  is  sufficient  for  little 
subjects.  You  must  water  so  pently  that  you  must  not  disturb  n  irrnin  of  f?and, 
for  if  you  do  you  disturb  the  seed  also.  The  beat  way  to  water  all  light  seeds 
lightly  covered  is  to  dip  a  oommon  eloUies-lirasli  into  a  pail  of  water,  bold  the 
hairs  upwards,  and  draw  your  linnd  along  the  hnirs  with  a  i;enth^  pressure 
towards  you.  The  water  flios  off  in  such  small  ]):irii(  Ics  as  will*  disturb 
nothiug,  and  jct  in  sucli  quautiiiea  as  wiil  soon  wci  the  seed.  If  the  seed  is 
not  allowed  to  dry  after  it  is  sown,  in  due  time  every  seed  germinates.  By  the 
time  the  yoimp^  seodlin:.:^  have  made  uood  leave  s  they  must  be  pricked  out, 
and  the  most  effective  way  is  in  60.8ized  pots,  all  round  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  pot  and  an  inch  apart.  Fill  these  pots  with  the  same  sort  of  soil,  knodc 
the  pots  against  the  table  to  let  the  earth  settle  down  a  little,  and  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  cut  flat,  and  a  little  pointed,  like  a  kuife,  lift  up  the  soil  in  the  seed- 
ling pot,  so  as  to  release  a  few  at  a  time  without  disturbing  the  roots.  With 
the  same  instnraieiit  make  small  holes  dose  to  the  side  of  the  pot  whioh  the 
roots  may  touch,  and  close  the  soil  upon  them.  The  puts  should  then  be  pot 
close  toj^ether  in  the  shady  part  of  the  house,  and  a  hand-glass  over  them  :  the 
drainage  of  these  small  pots  may  be  a  lump  of  the  peat,  such  as  does  not  go 
through  the  sieve,  or  an  ineh  thi^ess  of  mess,  or  a  flattish  piece  of  crook  to 
go  over  the  hole,  and  small  i)icccs  to  fill  up  level  round  it.  Tiie  wnterinf;  of 
these  newly-planted  seedling's  must  be  as  c  arefully  done  as  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  plants  while  youn^  will  require  continued  bhadin<;,  and  it  will  not  do  untU 
they  are  fairly  established  in  their  first  pots,  a  single  plant  in  a  pot,  to  treat 
them  as  established  plants.  Altliough  a  sunny  hour  witliin  its  influence  would 
bake  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  burn  up  the  roots,  yet  the  warmth  of  the  pat^ 
the  &cility  with  which  air  can  get  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  moisture  whieh 
the  pot  abisorbs,  and  in  turn  supplies,  are  all  fltvouruble  to  the  advaneenent  of 
tile  young  plnnt  when  kept  from  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

By  the  time  the  plants  have  made  good  growth  and  full  roots  they  will  be 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  middle  of  the  same  sised  pots  which  have  hitherto 
accommodated  half  a  dozen  round  the  edges,  and  with  drainage  as  before.  In 
potting,  carefully  divide  the  brdl  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  plants,  and  with- 
out disturbing  each  plant,  place  the  root  and  soil  together  in  tiie  eeutre  of  the 
pot,  fill  up  all  round  by  poking  down  the  compost  with  the  fingers,  but  not  too 
tight,  adjust  the  plant  so  that  it  is  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was,  water 
carefully  without  disturbing,  and  let  them  be  phiced  under  hand-glasses 
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(ahliough  in  the  greenhouse'!,  for  three  or  four  days.  They  may  then  be  released 
from  the  hand-glasses  first ;  next,  placed  on  the  shelves,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  an  Jiour  or  two  through  the  hottest  sun  ;  and  lastly,  u»  they  get  better 
established,  put  upon  tny  of  the  shelves  near  the  glass,  where  they  cannot  be 
ovprlnol^nd  :i«  to  watering,  or  be  otherwise  neglected,  and  they  will  bo  done 
with»  except  for  the  ordinary  attention  that  belongs  to  all  plants,  until  their  rootf 
leadi  the  edge  or  sides  of  the  pot,  and  begin  to  get  matted  and  eron  eaeh 
other  all  over  the  surface  next  the  pot. 

The  plants  will  show  whether  they  have  made  their  first  growth  fairly  and 
want  a  rest  by  one  thing,  which  is  unerring  in  all  plants :  while  they  are 
growing  and  want  no  rest  tiio  top  leaves  of  eadi  shoot  wet  smaller,  and  the 
centre  leaves  smallest,  but  when  these  end  leaves  hare  grown  needy  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  others,  and  there  nre  no  young  leaves  opening,  or  rather  the 
youngest  have  grown  nearly  to  their  size  without  others  coming,  the  plant  will 
be  better  Ibr  rest-~that  is,  it  may  be  phMed  in  tiie  ooolest  part  of  the  green- 
house, have  no  more  wati  r  than  is  just  enough  to  preserve  it  from  drying,  :ind 
merely  be  watched  until  there  is  u  moveioeiit  in  the  fresh  growth  ;  then  shift 
them  all  into  pots  a  size  larger,  say  from  small  60'h,  which  may  be  culled 

inches  across,  to  large  60's,  which  are  3  J  inches  across,  or  even  to  48-8ized 
pots,  which  are  4.\  Inches.  But  although  large  shifts,  as  tlu-y  are  called,  which 
means  a  jump  over  one  or  two  intermediate  sizes,  saves  trouble,  they  are  not 
benefieial  to  the  pfamte,  and  it  is  preferable  to  more  them  only  one  sise  at  a 
time.  Lot  the  draining  of  these  second>sized  pots  oonnst  of  croeks  an  inch 
in  dej)th.  Water  tlum  a!!  a.^  fast  as  they  are  changed  from  one  pot  to  the 
other,  and  place  them  in  the  shade  till  the  next  day,  when  they  may  take  their 
places  on  the  shelves  or  out  of  doors,  according  to  the  season,  as  the  case  may 
be.  After  May  they  are  better  out  of  doors,  on  a  hard  bottom  impervious  to 
water  and  wormp,  because  their  roots  cannot  then  strike  into  the  soil,  whirh 
causes  un  unnatural  growth  for  the  time,  and  a  violent  check  in  the  end  when 
they  are  retamed  to  their  winter  quarters.  If  there  is  plenty  of  aocommoda- 
tion,  a  common  garden  frame  and  light  in  a  northern  aspect  will  be  the  best 
summer  residence,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  bottom  be  hard,  and  that  water 
may  not  lay  there  nor  sink  into  the  earth,  but  ruu  away  altogether. 

When  the  season's  growth  is  over,  there  will  be  the  same  reason  as  before 
for  giving  rest  by  ^ti^ting  the  water  and  keeping  the  plants  cool  and  light, 
especially  if  they  are  tu  be  wintered  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will  in  all  pro- 
batnlity  the  third  season  prodnoe  bloom;  inien,  therefore,  they  start  growth, 
let  them  be  instantly  repotted  with  the  same  kind  of  compost,  in  a  size  kxger 
pot,  and  be  treated  as  before  during  the  growth,  whether  it  be  in  the  green- 
house or  in  the  garden.  They  will  now  grow  till  they  show  bloom,  or  at  least 
msny  of  them  will ;  and  by  the  time  they  are  to  be  moved  to  the  grerahouse 
they  will  l)e  in  bloom,  and  continue  so  the  whole  winter,  when  all  that  are 
good  for  nothing — that  is  to  say,  all  that  do  not  equal  those  we  have  as  to  form, 
and  wiih  uuw  culouri$,  or  are  not  better  iu  form  aud  equal  us  to  colour,  should 
be  thrown  out.  To  multiply  varieties  by  recognising  trifling  differences  has 
been  the  bane  of  floriculture.  JIundreds  of  flowers,  so  like  r  arh  other  that 
common  observers  cannot  see  the  diti'erence,  arc  nevertheless  cultivated  for  sale, 
amd  growers  find  no  difference  but  the  name.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  everything  that  is  not  a  manifest  improvement  upon  what  we 
possess  already  ehould  be  thrown  away.    Choice  novelties  may  be  propagated. 

In  the  Correa  we  have  for  a  universal  stock  C.  alba,  a  robust  and  healthy 
^eeies,  growing  freely,  and  for  the  most  part  greatly  assistmg  any  less  robust 
hind  that  may  be  grafted  or  budded  on  it.  The  grafting  of  the  Correa  is  easily 
performed.   Shave  a  flat  side  to  the  stock,  and  a  similar  flat  side  to  the  piece 
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intended  to  be  grafted  ;  bind  these  hrmiy  tojretber,  so  that  the  barks  of  both 
meet  ou  one  ed^c  at  kast,  and  cover  the  join  with  grafting  wax  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

Propaf,'ation  by  futtiii^'s  is  a  very  simple  Operation.  Cut  off  the  ends  of 
shoots,  when  the  plant  has  done  growing,  tn  o  joints  long ;  let  the  under  part 
be  cut  mih  ft  tlmrp  knife  close  up  to  the  joint.  Prepare  pots  by  filling  them 
within  half  ou  inch  of  the  top  with  the  ustinl  soli,  laid  very  Level,  and  half  aa 
inch  of  «and  above.  Press  the  boll-jrl:iss  which  is  to  be  u>i  d  as  a  cover  on  the 
sand,  to  mark  how  much  space  is  available,  and  then  thru.si  the  cuttings  through 
the  eaiid,  eo  aa  to  touch  the  soil  bat  not  enter  it.  Water  irell  to  settle  the 
sand  close  to  the  stems,  and  cover  wit'i  llit  glass.  Let  the  glass  be  wiped 
every  morning,  and  be  shided  during  the  hot  sun.  (rn  oially  speaking  cut- 
tings root  freely,  and  tiie  blocks  of  C.  alba  must  be  provitied  by  cuttings.  In 
rejecting  seedlings,  robust-growing  ones  may  always  be  kept  for  stocks,  although 
rejected  as  vai  ic  tu  !^ ;  they  :u<  just  OS  good  08  tuiy  to  work  others  on— that  is  to 
say.  if  they  are  strong  growers. 

The  properties  which  constitute  perfection  in  the  Correa  ore  these : — In  habit 
they  must  be  shrubby,  shorUjointed — that  is.  with  close  foti(^^,  and  branching 
horizontally.  The  leaves  must  be  ('ark  green,  smnnih  on  the  riitf  lee.  The 
flowering  must  be  continuous,  abundant,  and  di^stributed  all  over  the  plant. 
The  flowers  must  be  tubular,  but  baTieUfonned  in  preference  to  pinched  in» 
the  lover  parte  bell>mouthc'd  and  r«>flexing;  the  outer  surface  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  inside;  the  t  Jire  nithont  indentaVon ;  the  l)arrel  without 
corners,  flutes,  or  ribs ;  the  mouth  two  diameters  uf  the  neck,  tlie  length  same 
as  the  leaf;  the  footstalk  short;  the  flowers  pendent.  Selfs  must  of  the 
same  colour  inside  and  outside  the  flower.  In  variegated  flowers,  if  tlu-re  are 
two  colours,  the  tube  must  be  of  one,  and  ti.e  ruck  niid  mouth  of  the  other;  if 
a  third  colour,  it  luusi  Lc  confined  to  the  lips  only.  The  greater  the  contrast 
the  better,  all  the  colours  beinp;  bright,  or  rather  dense,  and  the  more  abrupt 
the  tmnsitiou  fioiu  one  colour  to  another  the  better. 

The  Correa  is  capable  of  being  vastly  improved,  and  as  a  winter-bioomer  is 
worth  the  attempt  We  ba^e  already  some  very  decided  coloui's,  especially  in 
C.  cardtoalis. — {Gardenen^  C^oiuele,) 


STRAY  NOI£S. 

CoNvoi.vuLrs  MAXJRiTANicus  is  a  charming  plant  for  a  window  box.  It 
grows  and  flowers  profusely.  The  blossoms  close  early  in  the  evening,  but 
yet  remain  open  during  the  day.  Young  shoots  spring  up  liom  tlie  root  to 
replace  those  whose  flowers  have  expanded.  As  a  basket  plant  it  will  be  very 
useful  indeed. 

In  the  same  box  Thunbergia  aunmtiaca  flourishes  well,  and  gives  plenty  of 
blossoms.  Entwined  among  the  CootoIvuIus  the  two  form  a  very  pleasing 
contrast.  During  the  recent  cold  weather  it  made  but  little  progress;  but 
since  the  hot  weather  set  in  it  has  grown  rapidlv,  and  flowers  freely. 

B.W. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

L'lxLusxBJiTXOV  HomooLE  for  June  and  July,  has  plates  of  the  follow. 

ing  plants  ; — 

rhormium  teiiax/oliis  tariegatU  (Variegated  New  Zsalaad  Flax). — A  good 
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though  somewhat  highly-coloured  representation  is  given  of  this  plant,  which 
during  the  spring  and  summer  has  bectt  exhibited  mth  very  good  effect  in 
several  eollections  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  It  is  only  n<  ressary  to  add  that  its 
long  graceful  leaves  are  very  distinolly  striped  with  yellow. 

Camellia  Marianna  Talcnti. — A  variety  of  Ituliaa  origin  with  rosy  cerise 
flowers,  Teined  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  having  a  broad  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal,  these  Stripes  being  most  numerous  and  conspieuottS 
near  th^  pontro  of  the  flower. 

Anlhttrium  ^cherzci-iauuia,  fitjuied  iu  our  last  Volume.  The  colour  of  the 
bvilliopt  scarlet  spathe  is  well  rendered. 

Lobelia  roronopifulin — The  plate  is  copied  from  th"  "  Floral  Maira/inc  "  of 
September,  iSGo,  which  is  also  tjiven  m  the  authority  for  the  description, 
M.  Lemairc  not  having  seen  either  a  living  or  dead  specimen  of  the  plant. 
He  dou})t-^,  liowever,  whether  it  is  the  true  Lobelia  coronopifolia  of  Linnffius. 

7'if!  Hiisc  Isfihelle  Sprttnt. — ^Thc  flo-.vers  art*  dfsi  rihed  as  beinii;  l:ir':rf\  nf  a 
vcrj-  pale  sulphur  yellow,  deeper  iu  colour  towards  the  centre,  aud  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  satd  to  be  very  free-flowering,  and  to  have  this  peenflaritT-^ 
that  the  leaves  are  edged  with  red.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Buchiman,  of  New 
York. 

The  F1.0RAL  Magazine  far  August,  has  representations  of 

Pdargoniuma  Lord  Lym  and  jParotinVtf.— The  former  is  a  very  large  flmver, 
having  bright  rosy  crimson  upper  pct  ds  with  a  dark  blotch,  rosy  pink  lower 
petals  slightly  veined,  an^  a  white  thront.  Fuvoiirite  has  briHinnt  crimson 
Tuuroon  uj>per  petals,  with  a  narn)\v  iwiy  crimson  border,  deep  rosy  crimson 
lower  petals,  with  a  dark  spot  towards  the  base  of  each,  and  a  pure  white 
throat.    B  'fh  varieties  wnr  '  raised  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading. 

Rose  Miss  Murgare'  Dombrain. — A  seedling  of  La  Reine,  obtained  by 
M.  Eugene  Verdier,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  lioses  of  1865.  The  flower  is 
large,  globular,  and  very  fvdl,  of  a  bright  rosy  pink. 

Azaleas  Charmt^  nnd  Vir.''!.  the  formrr  mai'enta  purple,  the  latter  den  red, 
are  two  Jklgian  vaiieties  iu  trie  bauds  ot  Mr.  liulL  The  tlowcrs  are  large, 
well-lbrmed,  and  verj-  showy. 


.OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

Tub  past  month  has  11  •  I  - a  a  stirrinj;  proved  a  great  success.    Not  only  did  exhi 

one  as  rogaxda  horticultural  matters.    T!io  bitors  attend  from  the  sarzoundiiig  district, 

London  season  is  now  over,  and  departures  10  but  somo  cane  ofon  as  ftr  as  from  London 

mountain  and  moor  luive  beoii  the  order  of  Mr.  >\'il]i;iin?j,  of  Ilolloway,  in  ji  irticnlar, 

the  df»y.    Our  flower  gardens  are  now  dis-  contri  juttd  his   finest  ornain<jul:il-tuliaged 

playing  their  licouty  of  bloom ;  and  fruit»,  plants  and  exotic  Ferns  in  large  numbers, 

vrheco  tbo  untunely  frosta  of  spring  have  nnd  a  few  of  his  best  Orchids.   The  Show 

spared  than,  ars  rtMning  fast ;  we  feast  uur  wiis  esp* ciully  rich  m  Feins,  hideed  a  more 

cye-s  on  the  one  and  streteh  forth  our  hands  numfr-  tis  assoniblasie th- sr  rlr^rmt  plants 

to  pluck  the  other.     Horticulturist*!,  like  wo  do  ii<A  rucolloct  to  have  seen  anywliero. 

other  people,  must  have  their  uiinu  tl  holiday,  There   was  a  fair  exhibition  of  rtowering 

and  they  are  now  hastening  from  place  to  plants,  and  excellent  cut  blooais  of  BoMiy 

placo,  enjoying  that  rest  which  change  of  Dah1ia«,  and  IIollyhoGks;  batfrnittra*  defi- 

scene  and  occupation  nff  )rd<,  aivl  gleaning  <  ii  nt  in  quantity,  and,  as  a  whole,  not  more 

many  useful  hints  irom    IIk'   ; :  letico  of  than  of  average  merit,  whilst  of  vegetables 

others.  1  there  was  hue  a  limited  show.    Nex*  vcar 


The  British  Atsociation  having  srlccted 
Kottinghain  as  their  place  of  meeting  this 
year,  a  grand  floral  fete  wrn  lu  Id  ilierc  from 
the  23rd  to  the  'loih  of  lait  mnnth,  ;nnl  from 


tho  Association  holds  iis  meeting  at  Dundee^ 
under  tho  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bao> 

eleuch,  and  thn.-,  too,  let  us  hope  the  occa» 
sion  will  be  iui{)ruved  to  show  whit  our 


the  very  !  ir^c  iukuIji  r  of  subjects  exhibited,  j  north m  gardeners  can  do.  A  ?rand  display 
and  the  numerous  attendance  of  visitors,  it  j  of  fruit  thejr  ought  to^  and  wtilj  no  dotUrti, 


• 
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produce  if  suiiable  prizea  be  offered.  The 
Qrvatal  PoUoe  Sliow.  on  the  6tli  and  6th  of 
this  montii,  that  tt  Eilnibnrg:h  on  the  mme 

days,  and  the  Brighton  ExLiLilion  in  the 
following  week,  are  cvenM  which  will  be 
lookied  to  with  aooM  intamt 

Royal  HoBTicrLTrRAL  Society.  —  The 
fortnightly  meetiiigt  oontijiae  to  sottain  their 
intereSt,  and  tho  sahjecto  hrouj^t  bafiwe  the 

Committed  inoreaso  in  number  as  the  season 
advuQceis.  Indeed,  thcee  meetings  have  quite 
•Humed  tho  character  of  small  cxhibitiouf,  at 
irhich,  ioitead  of  a  heterogeiuoiis  maaa  of  ma* 
terida,  all  Ilia  suV^ta  rimmara  «Mier  novel, 
or,  if  old,  of  real  interest :  such  meetings  aro 
most  instructive.  In  addition  to  the  Socii-ty's 
other  shows,  it  hti?  been  determined  to  hold 
one  annually  in  oonnectiou  with  tliat  of  the 
Soyal  Agricmturol  Society.  Kext  year  Buiy 
St.  Edmunds  is  to  bo  tho  pLur  nf  meeting 
lor  the  latter  Society,  and  if  suHitient  en- 
Oonri^oment  be  hold  out  by  the  district,  the 
e^enment  of  holding  an  annnal  migratoty 
hortietdtnnil  exhibt^MiiriU  be  inaugonted. 
That  such  an  r  xhU)ition  may  hp  made  most 
conducive  to  thv  advauuiment  ot  hortieuituie 
it  certain,  and  that  it  maybe  made  financially 
■noceasfui  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe. 
We  abo  undanrtand  that  the  OonnoQ  have  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Ey'rs,  tho  Society's  Super- 
intendent at  Keiitsingtou,  shall  give  to  the 
Fellows  his  ndvico  and  assistance  in  tho  lay- 
ing-out and  management  of  their  gromids  at 
a  guinea  a-vtsftv^  and  this  privilege  will  no 
doubt  bo  ref;arded  as  a  boon  by  n\:iny  who 
have  hitherto  been  unable  t<i  avail  themitlves 
of  Mr.  Kylf  great  experience  in  such 
mattczs.  On  Monday,  the  37th  inat.,  when 
the  gaidens  were  thrown  open  free  to  tho 
public,  in  commemora'ion  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's birtlulay,  upwardi*  of  100,000  persons 
viaitcd  tho  grounds.  The  bands  of  the  lat 
and  2ad  Lite  Ouarda,  and  of  the  B,  G, 
H,  and  T  divistotu  of  Police  giave  tSieir  aer- 
vices  gnfii[('.u'^!y,  and  rontributed  much  to 
the  enjoyuicut  ol  the  public.  Tho  Council 
have  also  very  liberally  determined  to  open 
tiie  gardens  tree  every  Wednesday  daring 
iha  momtfaa  <^  September  and  Octobtt. 

PimmcjTioK  OF  Watib.— Ifr.  Alfred  Bird, 

ofWorccst  r  Street,  Birminc^hain, h as r(7Cently 
patented  a  simple,  inexpensivu,  aud  apparently 
efficient  mode  of  divesting  water  taken  from 
riven,  ponds,  tanks,  or  wella  of  all  imptuitiea. 
The  process  has  been  anggeeted  by  the  known 
aniutty  of  hydratod  alumina  fnr  organic  mat- 
ters ,  and  the  object  ia  accomplished  by  tho 
addition  of  one  part  ter-sulphato  of  aluminitua 
in  Bolution  io  seven  thousand  parts  of  the 
wtter-^lhst  ia  to  say,  twenty  drops  of  the 
HMmcr  to  ovi'ry  ifallon  of  tho  Litter.  As  soon 
aathe  mixture  takes  phice,  a  cioud^*  iuuo  m 
seon  in  the  w^ter,  which  haze  rapidly  con- 
danaea  into  floocoii,  with  apaoea  of  dear  water 
between  fbam.  ^  the  floeeoli  baooaaa  amva 


dense,  they  rapidly  daaoend  to  the  bottom  of 

the  water,  leaving  it  absolutely  free  f^m  all 
organic  colom  uiH'  matter,  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  free  from  taint.  The  lime,  which  ia  in 
solution  in  tho  water  as  a  carbonate,  combines 
with  tho  sulphuric  acid  of  the  ter-anlphate, 
and  forms  sulphaf"  of  lime.  The  liberated 
hy  dra  t  •  •  ofalumiiiainstantly  attacks  the  organic 
iii.itti  r,  w  liicli  it  rcndrra  insoluble,  and  both 
rapidly  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
while  the  carboide  acid  gas  whidt  remidns  in 
the  water  imparts  to  it  a  sparkling  freshnc-SiJ. 
Tho  tinu'  required  for  complete  precipitation 
is  fix»ui  six  to  cifjht  hours ;  so  that,  if  thepatent 
preci|iitant  be  added  to  it  over^night,  the  water 
will  be  ready  for  nae  ha  tiie  momiog.  Ten 
thousand  gallons  can  quickly  bi  punfircl  by 
this  proco5.i  as  a  siii^iy  gallon.  When  tho 
op.  rati  pu  is  performed  ma  large  jug,  decanter, 
or  stone  jar,  the  clear  fluid  thus  obtained  mar 
I  be  p  >ured  oil^  eare  bdni^  taken  that  the  sedt- 
'  mentis  not  disturbod ;  and  friim  a  rasV,  cistern, 
■  or  other  large  vessel,  it  may  he  drawn  by  a 
tap  fumisbod  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  or 
'  quantity  of  cotton  wool  to  arrest  any  floccnU 
j  which  nay  not  have  completely  settled  down. 
Tho  patentee  suggests  that  largo  bodies  of 
water  uiay  bo  ipurilied  by  tho  some  means, 
0}H  nini,''i  bsinf  provided  in  resen'oirs  and 
tankfi  for  the  occasional  removal  of  the  sedi- 
ment. Tho  coat  of  tbe  precipitant  preaenta  no 
obstacle  to  iu  use.  as  a  ri.vti'.ity  sufficient  for 
thirty  gallons  of  water  costs  only  oue  ucanv. 
—(MidimiQimtimlttnM.) 

Tint  Stoux  a  GABnsxKsaf  Fsnv o.— 

d'.n  jrs  have  often  useful  auxiliaries,  w}i  s.» 
merit  they  do  not  appreciate,  and  wo  would 
particularise  the  stork  ai  one.  In  a  recent 
journey  we  saw  one  of  theso  birds  in  the 
garden  of  H.  Talabot,  at  Slaraeillea,  where  H 
con.stantly  walks  about  like  a  policeman, 
looking  after  evil-doers  ia  the  borders,  and 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  InsM^  reptilee, 
moles,  which  it  may  come  eeroas.  Thanka 
to  its  long  and  powerf^  beak,  which  the  bird 
uses  like  a  pieluixe,  mice  find  him  a  terrible 
enemy,  from  whom  they  aro  not  sole  even 
in  their  subterranean  retreats,  for  ho  has  a 
fine  scent,  and  with  his  pickatxe  b^  turns 
np  Ae  soil  tn  search  of  them.  We  observed 
a  similar  t!iin^'  at  M.  L.-  .y'  .  at  Anders, 
where  three  storks  ml  as  a  gaidtu  police  from 
morning  to  night.  They  never  go  in-doors 
except  in  aevere  figata,  when  they  betake 
themaelvei  to  a  sheltered  place  at  night  and 
during  bad  weather.  As  long  as  they  can 
find  anytliing  to  eat  iu  the  garden  thoy  do 
nt>t  require  any  food  to  be  Supplied  to  them ; 
buk  when,  in  consequence  of  great  drought 
or  bad  weather  they  cannot  find  enough 
there,  fhry  do  not  fail  U,  show  tlieniselvei  at 
tho  kite:hca.  Having  made  a  meal  there 
the^  again  return  to  the  garden.  It  ia 
cunous  to  lee  how  they  nm  to  the  kitchen 
when  fiab  ii  bdsg  prepared ;  however  tu  off 
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ttiey  may  be,  they  always  com*  to  dtiiii  their 
share.  Along  with  the  threo  storks  is  a  guH. 
and  the  four  always  go  in  pairs,  a  malu  autl 
female  stork  together,  whilst  the  gxill  is  the 
imia|»r«l>le  compenion  of  the  other  stock. — 
(fievu*  Hortieote.) 

Destsoyiso  Red  Spidbr  ox  Ouoiidh.— 
IL  Denis,  of  the  Botanio  Garden  at  Lyons, 
Ixnls  B  few  etelke  and  fredi  leevea  of  Bella- 
donna, Henbane,  Pyrfthmm,  ami  'f  Vicco 
in  a  close  vessel  tor  lour  or  tivo  nunutes, 
allows  the  liquor  to  cool,  but  without  taking 
off  the  ooTer,  e^  next  day  about  9  a*m.,  he 


gently  syringes  the  lettee  on  both  sides, 

taking  ciin;  not  ti  allow  too  nurli  of  the 
liciuid  to  tail  on  the  young  growth^  or  if  it 
do  he  reverses  the  plant  tut  the  Liquid  maj 
nuL  off.  The  procoss  is  repeated  on  three  or 
four  conwentiTe  days,  and  m  order  to  destroy 

■  thf  yoimj^  whk'h  ;iro  hiit<'!ic(l  uut  from  tho 

,  eggs  depodited  iu  liv.v'u-<-h  the  application  is 
renewed  after  a  timo.  \\'ben  Orchids  look 
yellow  he  eynngee  them  far  •evcml  days  with 

I  water  in  whidi  snlphBte  of  iron  has  been 
dissolved  at  Iho  rate  of  I3i  gruins  I  .  the 

I  pint,  and  they  soon  recover  Uieir  green  tint. 


STovr.  AND  o;icnu>-i[uv  s;:. 
Slow. — During  tiau  weather  lot  tlio  stove 
planta,  intended  to  bloom  in  winter,  bo  freely 

cxpisoj  ;  ih'is  \\  ill  aiTcst  tLtrir  tjrowlli  uiiJ  in- 
dutu  thi,m  tu  blujiu  al  tlif  right  timt'.  r.(.'L 
all  the  planti  be  closely  I'loked  over  lor  in- 
ecctJ.  (hchidt. — Those  kinds  which  bavo 
eompleted  their  season's  growth  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  ct:"'!.  ilry  iiLniospli.  rc,  fur  wliich 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

pl.uits  lutxithy.  Should  mildew  appear,  §ul< 
phur  the  leaves  fo  nifccted  on  its  first  appear* 


purpose  a  separuti; 


siu.'uld  be  upprupri- 


ated;  if  not,  spare  vim  li*  >.  ui*  a  cool,  drj'  pit 
will  suit  some  species,  for  a  time  at  Icust.  1  he 
progression  to  this  stage  of  their  culturo  must 
De  gradual ;  in  s;.tM  ii  %  still  growing  maintain 
a  moi^t  atmospiii  :e — .-(omewhat  reduced,  how- 
t  vor,  tfi'  iiiduenceof  Siu'liL  iljcrfasts ;  gradu- 
ally witiidraw  the  shading  for  the  same  reason. 

OREENHOCKB. 

Mixed  GreenfiOw  . — Tlii-i  will  now  bo  ;>ny 
with  Ncriums,  scuxLl  i'cLaa'gouiuiui,  Japiu; 
Lilies,  Balsams,  kc.    Preparations  must  be  i  Fan<  i 


unco,  and  fumigate  if  aphides  are  detected. 

Pelargonixuns. — Thfsc  ^houli  r.nw  he  lini!sr-(?. 
It  is  a  common  lailmg  to  liiivc  them  out  of 
lio  'Ts,  cir  ia  cold  damn  pits  Uk)  lor.'r.  thus 
kyiiiR  the  foundation  for  the  spot.  Keep  the 
plants  hardy,  however,  by  givini|r  th^m  plenty 
of  air.  Th''  ]-I>.nt.=t  fnr  the  May  <':diIliitions, 
or  early  Llooiii,  sa  juld  iiuvo  their  tinui  repot- 
ting towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Stop  early 
struck  young  planta  by  pinching  a  pioce  out 
of  the  point,  and  look  well  to  )-outig  stock 
gencmllv.  as  it  requires  much  care  and  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  Too  little  grow  th  is  made 
gonendly  b  t  ae  Christmas;  tlio  plants  have 
to  do  in  spring  what  thoy  should  have  done 
iu  autumn,  and  arc  growing  when  they  should 
bo  blooming.  The  consequ  'ii;  >•  !>•,  there  is 
never  a  good  head  of  bloom  ul  any  one  time. 


made  for  recci\-ing  the  r^ular  plants  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Plants  out  of  doors 
should  now  be  fully  i  "^jins.  d  to  the  sun,  to 
ripen  the  yeoi'is  ^'rL.\stli.  Do  not  neglect 
sfHi'i  iracn  plants,  but  c  tntinuc  to  stop  and  train 
the  shoots  aa  circumstances  require.  Chry- 
santhemums should  he  set  thin,  and  well  sup- 
plied witli  lii|ui«l  manure;  a  few  may  be 
housed  towards  the  eadof  uiu  month  for  early 
bloomirii.;.  Quiiti'liat  and  Azaleas. — Let  the 
latter  bo  frequently  looked  over  in  order  to 
detect  thripj,  which  may  now  make  their  ap- 
pearanro ,  and  should  he  elT rtnally  eradicated 
before  the  plant.s  are  h'jiL'^td  fjr  the  winter. 
Any  plants  whii  h  w.  rc  n'>t  potted  in  the 
spring,  and  require  shifting,  may  now  be  re- 
potted, as  the  plants  have  made  Uieir  growth  ; 
well  soak  the  hidl  before  pottin^',  and  bu 
cautiOTis,  in  watering  them  afterwards,  timt 
the  water  do  not  escape  through  the  new  soil 
and  leave  the  mass  of  roots  dry.  GiiMrsrtas. 
— For  seedlings  and  propagated  plants  ftf  tiie 
old  kinds,  the  treatment  should  l>o  ahout  the 
same  as  last  mouth.  Bepot  into  good  rich  soil 
such  plants  as  are  rooting  freely  to  the  sides 
of  the  small  pots.  Open  the  ^  or  frames 
nigltt  and  moniiag  m\  tfane^  to  keep  the 


i<  juiro  similar  treatment,  cicepting 
that  a  little  more  warmth  may  be  applied 
during  their  young  state. 

CONSFrv ATOnV. 

If  possible  keep  only  a  few  e-tra  plants  in 
this  house  for  tlie  next  month,  and  make  use 
of  the  time,  by  exposing  the  house  as  much 
as  possible,  to  get  the  wood  of  Uie  permanent 
iniMfa*  ripened  off. 

yoncmo. 

The  ecrliost  vineries  and  Peach-houses  will 
now  bo  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  Late  GntpM  will  require  to  he  kept 
dr)',  with  abimdance  of  air;  tires  may,  how- 
ever, be  neeesaary  to  effect  this  oeciisionivlly, 
and  nearly  constantly  in  the.  case  of  Muscats. 
Cucumber t  and  Melons. — Cucumher-beds  ex« 
hausted  by  long  bearing,  and  from  whieh  frvit 
is  yet  required,  Hh  .ula  have  a  surfacing  of 
rich  compofit,  aud  a  little  additional  bottom 
heat  to  swell  oflf  the  remaining  fruit.  Late 
Melons  most  likewise  be  attended  to,  keemag 
the  Vines  thin,  that  the  leaves  may  not  made 
each  other;  at  this  season  they  will  rt(|iiiro 
cviiry  niy  of  light  to  enable  them  to  produce 
well-fiavuured  fruit.  Keep  up  a  steady  bottom 
host,  and  Sj^ply  water  only  when  neoessnrv, 
graduating  it  in  proportJon  fo  tiu  decseasiag 
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a!iiou!it  ('flight.  Txw])  ("ui'mnlii^r-^  f'lrwIrit'T 
supply  hardy.  Pinet. — A»  ihv-  princiiKtl  sum- 
mer crop  is  over,  the  beds  should  be  at  ouce 
prcpnred  for  the  reception  of  the  ensuing  sen- 
son's  crop.  Previously,  however,  to  placing 
th  ■  ;>l:>nt-  in  the  pits,  let  the  house,  heating 
apparatus,  <kc.,  be  put  in  ^od  order,  as  this 
cannot  bo  well  done  after  the  plants  are  in. 
After  repeated  tri.ih  witli  eom|)oi<t,  wo  still 
incline  to  j)ure  l(5hm,  if  of  pood  quality.  As 
the  fniiting  plants  are  placed  iu  their  pcr- 
manout  quarters,  pot>on  all  the  succeaiuon 
planta  a  stage,  to  flU  up  their  places. 

KITCHKX  QAlinR-V. 

This  will  bo  a  busy  montli  for  tlie  kitchen 
gardener.  'I'ho  wint  r  and  spriii  -  <  :  j  s  will 
Tsqaiie  frequent  hocings  in  the  intervals  be- 
ttreen  the  rows,  and  water  occftsionally  in  dry 

weather.  As  more  ground  »  1 1  b  tud  di;; 
tip  immediately,  and  )>laiit  a  liu  iati  supply  of 
Broccoli  and  Winter  Cireens  :  all  will  bo  use- 
ful is  *piing.  i)n  u  warm  rii  b  plant  the 
fltst  crop  of  spring  Cabb-iirc.  Should  the 
■weather  Ix;  drv,  Caulillowei-s,  Letliun,  and 
Eadishes,  should  be  well  soaked,  t  >  h;ive  them 
eri»p  mid  tender  WvM  w.Ucr  Ci  lery,  and  re- 
move the  side  suckers  before  earthing  up ;  let 
the  plants  liecome  strong  Wfore  this  is  fit- 
tempted.  Take  up  Onions,  and  drj-  for  i  in^r, 
likowife  roUitx'S.  .Sow  a  plot  more  ul  Tur- 
nips, they  will  eonie  in  eillkr  for  roots  or 


sni  til  [I  .1^  tow  ards  the  end  of  the  month,  to 
eaal)le  tho  plants  to  become  well-established 
to  stand  the  winter.    Let  Aem  be  well 
hardened  off  re^  urtnn  a=;  f In  y  Ivive  taken  root. 
They  are  generally  gruw  u  lou  t«;ndor.    It  will 
be  better  to  err  withu  little  too  much  exposure 
than  to  afford  too  much  shelter  Ott  every 
occasion  that  the  weather  may  prove  imfiiTOQr> 
able.  Avoid  wet,  find  cive  plenty  of  air  ;  these 
are  two  of  the  most  important  points  iu  the 
winter  culture  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 
Da/tUas. — If  tbo  disbudding  and  thinnmg  of 
the  shoots  have  been  attend^  to,  as  previouily 
directed,  there  will  bo  but  littl.  to  do  this 
month  but  to  attend  to  the  bloom.  J>ato  plants 
will  rwjuiro  another  thinning.    In  mhmAtmf^ 
for  exhibition  avoid  tho  error  too  often  r^-nn- 
mitted  of  close^hadingthe  blooms  in  o  y  .  ir  g 
.slate,   l-'our  or  live  day-"  before  the  time  they 
are  rt^quircd  f.tr  exhibition  is  a  sutheient  time 
for  many  kinds  at  tho  eomnieueement  of  the 
scasoD,  to  be  extended  to  eight  or  ten  daja 
as  tbe  season  advaneos.  Provions  to  sha^ir, 
they  should  be  sceun.-lv  tied,  to  prevent  their 
being  damaged  by  fri-.tion  af,'ainst  the  sur- 
I  rounding  foliayc.  Many  kiuds  take  a  much  less 
time  in  olooming  thaii  nthtrs.   This  should 
I  be  well  attended  to  by  the  grower  of  flowers 
I  fjr  exhibition,  r?ol't-eent<'rod  Dahlins  take  the 
j  .shortlist  '.ime  in  (  jmiag;  to  perfection.  Those 
that  have  a  hard  gre.ii  centre  when  youngs 


leaves  in  spring.   A  small  sowing  of  Cauli-   take  the  longest,  aud  should  be  allowed  man 


flower.  Lettuce.  Onions,  Cabbage,  Spinach, 
and  Parsley,  may  be  made  for  furnishiag  a 

lato  spring  supply. 

l  Ul  IT  GAUDKV. 

Sardy  Fruiit. — The  summer  wood  of  the 
wall  and  espalier  trees  will  now  be  laid  In.  If 

timo  permit  tliir.  <  nt  likewise  all  the  useless 
woi>d  friMM  Apple,  i'eia-,j\nd  in  fact  every  de- 
scrii'ti  'ii  >'\'  fruit  ttec. 


timo  in  bloominjf.    Hotfyhoekt. — Cuttings 

should  be  put  in  largely  tlii=  month  ;  they 
strike  readily,  and  make  oxccUent  plants  for 
another  season .  ^^eedshotlld  be  gathered  early, 
that  tho  old  lowering  spiko  nuiy  be  cut  off 
to  encourage  the  root  to  throw  up  cntttnga. 
.Saw  .S4!ud  a*  soon  us  ripe,  and  by  transplanting 
the  youni;;  plants,  as  pnrm  as  large  enough, 
into  .small  pots  for  wintering,  they  will  flower 


The  advantage  of  this 

will  coottUt  in  admitting  more  li^ht  and  air  woll  the  next  summer,  thereby  saving  a  sea 

to  embryo  fruit-buds,  and  furnishing  them  at  son.  P<nw£r«.— Plant  out  bedsibr  early  spring 

the  same  timo  with  a  lar;;er  amount  f  f  niitn-  blooming,  and  pot  up  whnt  ar 
tiou-  I'rotett  wall  fruit  from  wasps  a.id  Uicm. 

FLOWKK  OAUllEN. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  clean- 
ing, mowing,  and  dressinn;  the  beds,  some  of 
tlio  earliest  bloonv!:  ir.nmls  rtmy  now  want 
removing,  aud  their  place  should  be  lillod  up 
from  tho  reserve  stock,  of  which  there  should 
always  be  kept  a,suflicient  supply  in  handJ'or 
these  purposes.  Trim  in  straggling  growflis, 
and  remove  decayed  bl.  om^  de  id  leaves,  Ace. 
The  propagsilioa  of  stock  for  uext  sca^u's 
aamlj  should  now  be  pniceedod  withirithont 
delay.   

Auriculas. — These  will  only  have  to  be  kept 
dear  of  insects  and  d-jud  foliage,  and  moder- 
ately moist  to  keep  the  young  roots  well  at 
trork.  I  f  premature  trusses  of  flowers  should 
appear,  pinch  tho  buds  off  when  well  above 
the  folin.."-.  Carnations  ami  Picotcet. — The 
soil  fur  wintering  these  should  be  ko^t  awoet 
and  tolerably  diy.  Conuncnce  pottmg  hito 


spring 

r'^iuir-.d  l".r 

Howerin  .,'  m  pots  towanlsthe  end  ot  ihe  mouth, 
tfeedlin- 1,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  should  be 
plantod  out  for  blooming.  Late-savod  seed 
may  be  sown,  but  ttot  later  than  the  flnt  week 
in  the  nin  ith.  Cuttings  mav  be  put  in  at 
this  tiia.j  wiUiaerrtaintyof  striking,  if  healthy. 
rinks.  -Prepiue  beds  for  planting  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  blooming.  The  beds 
should  be  a  Httio  raised  in  tbe  craitre,  to  throw 
off  the  wet;  ahiut  f5  inches  apart. 

Kottcn  manure  iind  coiiuutiu  road  sand  should 
be  mix'-'l  \\  ilh  the  soil  rather  plentifully.  Pot 
up  a  part  of  the  stock — duplicates  of  the  choice 
kmds — toit  witttoring  under  glass,  or  to  be 
sheltered,  like  Carnations  during  the  winter. 
These,  if  plant^-d  out  in  well-prcpare<l  beds 
about  the  Ist  of  March,  bloom  both  early  and 
flno.  2Wi)m, — ^Examine  tho  bulbs  ocoasionaUy ; 
green*  fly  sometimes  attacks  the  pomts,  and  is 
ea.«i!y  rbeeked  if  attended  to  iu  time.  Tho 
sod  in  the  bt^da  for  blooming  them  should  be 
oocsaioiuiny  inmed. 
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DIPLABENIA  AMABILIS. 
irns  AS  iLLVKnuTioir. 

The  gorgeous  store  elimber,  vliieli  we  now  figure,  was  raised  hy  Mr.  Heniy 

Tukc,  pirdtner  to  R.  Nicliolls,  Ksq.,  of  Bramlcj-,  nciir  Leeds.  A  verj'  fine 
specimen  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  'l^die  at  the  Bradford  August  Show  last 
year  attracU-d  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  during  the  present  year  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  into  whose  hands  the  stock  has  passed,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  exhibited  it  in  ^'ood  condition  at  South  Ken* 
sington,  where  it  was  rewarded  by  a  first-class  certihcate. 

We  hsfB  to  thank  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bradford  Nuneiy,  Shipley,  for  sendii^  tis 
the  specimen  from  which  our  drawing;  was  made,  shortly  after  the  ^Mhltlflff 
of  last  rear,  to  which  wo  have  referred. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  publish  a  iigiu'e  of  so  admirable  a  decora- 
tive plant,  and  one,  too,  whieh  erinoes  the  skill  of  die  hybiidiser,  for  D.  awahilis 
is  a  hybrid  production,  and  wns  obtained  by  Mr.  Tnkc  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  D.  crassin  nfa  and  D.  splendens.  The  plant  partakes*  somewhat  of  the 
habit  of  D.  crassiuotlu,  but  it  is  of  stronger  growth,  with  larger  foliage  The 
hloesoms  open  of  a  pale  blush  piak,  and  gradually  change  to  rose,  until  they 
finally  attain  to  a  richer  and  deeper  hue  than  that  of  D.  crassinoda.  The 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  more  rounded  in  form  thau  in  that  plant,  and  the 
flowers,  as  will  be  seen  Ihmi  our  iUnstiation,  are  not  only-  of  large  siee,  but  of 
a  Terr  showy  chaiaeter ;  they  are,  moreover,  very  freely  produced. 

Tne  cultivators  of  stuve  climbers  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Tuke 
for  having  origiiiated  so  showy  and  irec-blooming  a  plant,  which  is  w^ithout 
doofat  a  decid^  aoqiuntion,  even  in  a  fiunily  of  wmch  tiie  species  almost  with- 
out exception  occupy  a  front  rank  amongst  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our 
stoves.  It  will  require  treatnwnt  similar  to  that  given  to  the  speoies  already  ia 
cultivation.  >« 


CONCERNING  VEGETABLES. 

I  x&lNK  Mr.  Tillery  for  his  excellent  and  suggestive  paper  under  this 
hesdinff,  which  appeared  in  last  month's  Fkobist  jliia  Pom olooist.   I  trust 

Mr,  Tifiery  will  be  good  enough  to  contribute  at  intervals  "  a  few  obsers'ation.s  " 
on  this  important  topic,  as,  generally  speaking,  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  ehiiracttr  of  many  of  our  kitchen  garden  plants. 

I  have  grown  thb  season  the  Holme  Park  Cos  Lettnee.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
growing  and  hardy-looking  ^mriety,  hearting  well,  and  not  apt  to  run  to  seed. 
It  is  a  dark  brown  Cos,  having  a  great  deal  of  the  character  of  the  Florence 
Cos.  I  have,  like  many  of  the  London  people,  a  strong  liking  for  white 
rather  than  brown  Cos  Lettuces,  therefore,  to  my  mind  the  Paris  V^te  Oos,  if 
imported  seed  can  hr-  nhtalned,  is  the  best  of  all  summer  Cos  Lettuces. 

The  best  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  the  Neapolitan ;  it  is  a  ereen  Malta, 
hut  hearts  socmer,  and  the  leaves  are  more  fringed.  The  Longstander  CU>bage 
Lettuce  (sent  out  I  think  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  Sudbury),  is  a  kind  of 
small  Hampton  Court,  but,  being  a  stunmer  variety,  the  foliage  is  green,  and  the 
leaves  are  tipped  with  a  kind  ot  purple.  It  is  a  good  bummer  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
BiekBon's  Hardy  Winter  Cbbbage  tjettnoe  is  a  good  stook  of  a  white  Cabbi^ 
Lettuce,  and  is  also  a  good  summer  variety,  though  recommended  for  winter 
work.  It  seems  to  be  distinct  enough  to  be  classed  a.s  a  varie^,  while  its  good 
qualities  are  the  best  recommendation  for  its  being  regarded  as  such.  It  is  sent 
oat  hj  Messrs.  F.  tc  A.  Diekstm  Ar  fona^  of  Charter.  A  thark  tine  ago  I  was 
TOl  T.  s 
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growing  a  Lettuce  styled  the  Hardy  Dutch,  which  I  consider  to  he  a  tust-class 
hardy  Cabba^i'  Lettuce,  with  large  close  hetdft,  all  heart ;  it  is,  indeed,  very 
hardy,  and  I  think  if  the  stock  can  be  prpsc»r\'ed  it  Avill  bo  found  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  hardy  Cabbage  Lettuces.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
B«sk,  Heudenoa,  &  ChOd«  of  Xondon,  and  Is  not  yet  tent  out. 

Time  18  a  Twiety  which  finds  its  way  into  Covent  Garden  Market  during 
the  early  spring  months,  kno\m  as  thv  Hardy  White  Cm.  It  has  all  the 
characters  of  the  Paris  White  Cos,  but  is  much  larger  and  hardier.  It  is  much 
liked  by  the  Oovent  Garden  growers.  An  I  liave  referred  to  a  Tariety  known 
as  the  Hampton  Court,  I  may  say  that  as  a  hardy  winter  Cabbage  variety  it 
ranks  next  to  tlie  Hardy  Hnmmersmith.  It  grows  to  a  great  mte,  and  forms  a 
close  heart  uf  a,  light  greeu  colour. 

I  can  confirm  Mr.  Tillery's  statement  in  regard  to  Osborn's  Winter  White 
Broccoli,  that  it  lacks  hardiness — an  indisponsablo  (juality  in  a  Mnntcr  Brorcoli. 
I  have  not  seen  it  growing  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in  the  midland 
connties  it  was  sadly  cut  up  in  the  winter  of  1864-65.  Exoesaive  wet,  too, 
a|pj)ears  to  be  injurious  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Tillery  has  a  word  of 
praise  for  Diknck's  Bride.  It  is  an  excellent  sort  when  it  can  be  obtained 
true — i.e.,  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Dilcock,  of  York. 
Tliere  is.  unfintunatcly,  a  spimons  stock  in  die  market,  and  die  difficulty  with 
growers  of  this  variety  is  to  know  where  it  can  be  obtained  true. 

To  Mr.  Tillor^''s  list  of  Peas  let  mo  add  Tlie  Prince,  a  ^•ariety  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  ^S^  Mein,  of  Kelso.  It  is  u  very  n>hu«t-growing  variety,  with 
a  good  branehing  habit,  grows  about  feet  high,  is  a  prolific  Dearer,  and  has 
very  fine  pods  wi  ll  filled  with  peas  of  a  rich  flavour.  It  can  well  be  termed  a 
"  Marrow  Pea  for  the  main  crop,"  as  the  pods  hang  well,  and«do  not  ago  so 
miickly  as  in  the  case  of  some  sorts.  It  is  a  more  prolific  bearer  than  Veitch's 
Perfection.  Maclean's  Wonderfid  is  anodier  variety  that  can  be  highly  ie> 
commended. 

In  all  probability  the  early  Pea  controversy  will  be  continued  next  season. 
An  early  Pea  combining,  it  is  said,  ill  the  qualities,  is  in  the  bands  of  a  seedp 
grower  in  the  neigbbourhood  cf  London,  and  will  be  sent  out  during  the 
winter.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentlpman  of  standing  in  the  horticultural 
body,  residing  in  the  north-west  of  England,  statins  that  this  new  Pea  was  last 
season  Un  days  earner  than  First  and  oa/t,  Ringleaaer,  First  Crop,  DiUistone'St 
and  llie  many  odieKS  so  fieaionsty  leconimended  in  glowing  testtmoiiials. 


OUR  PEAR  CROPS. 

I  WAS  rather  t$ur}>riscd  to  learn  iirom  Mr.  Edlington's  account  in  last  month's 
FiovxsT  Ain>  PdNoioeisT  that  the  Pear  crop  bas  been  this  year  in  Xiddlesex 

so  complete  a  failure  as  staled ;  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  it  is  a  veiy  fiur  one, 

beiTT^'  Tictjrlv  Tip  to  the  average.  Considering  the  very  heavy  crops  of  Pears 
last  year,  I  tiunk  the  yield  this  season  very  satis&ctory.  Jargonelles,  of  which 
great  quantities  ne  grown  in  this  neigbbooriiood,  baTe  been  selling  as  kfW  as 
2s.  Gd.  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  There  is  a  ready  demand  for  them,  so  that  nothinf; 
but  the  abundaneo  of  the  crop  has  brought  them  so  low  in  priee.  In  sea.sons 
wbw  the  crop  ha«  been  li^it,  I  have  known  them  sell  for  ILv.  and  I2s.  per 
stone.  All  omer  kinds  of  Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Some  are  fiiUy  equal  to  the 
average,  and  others  rather  below.  Here  we  have  ftill  crops  of  the  fono^v^ng 
on  standard  trees : — White  Doyenne,  Aston  Town,  Duomore,  Williams's  Bern. 
Chretien,  Beurr^  Diel,  Benrr^  Bosc,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersejf,  and  Dnehesse 
d'Angottllne.  On  the  walls  the  ibilowing  are  fiur  crops : — /iogonelle,  Btowb 
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Beurrl,  Beimi  Did,  Bfturrfi  <le  Itance,  Saster  Beiurtf  SwaaV  Egg,  QaaseVs  'Bet' 
nunot,  Marie  Louiw  (of  which  there  is  a  niiinber  of  tarees),  Vicar  of  Wink" 

field,  Beurre  Cflairgcnu,  Crasanne,  Glou  Morccnu.  Vnp  Mnn«<  LCon  Lcclt'tc, 
Josephine  de  Maliue«i,  Winter  Nelis,  Uacou's  lucompnrablf ,  uud  St.  Germain. 

Pears,  like  Apples,  are  iiitber  smaller  than  tmial,  owing  to  tke  lateness  and 
coldness  of  the  season ;  but  both  are  renmrkably  clean  and  frvc  from  spot,  a 
result  I  attrilmto  to  tfi  •  Ivnvy  ruins  we  h:u\  at  the  bpf^inninpj  oi'  Juin-,  just  after 
the  fruit  Mas  all  scj^,  aud  by  whicii  the  tix^us  were  thoruughly  cleansed  and 
freed  from  insects. 


SOMfi  GOOD  HYACINTHS. 

Thk  good  old  plan  of  occasionally  giving  lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  the 
various  sections  of  tiowering  plants  that  have  obtained  popularity  has  fallen 
into  disuetttde,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  #ome  cause :  probably  it  has  been  over- 
looked among  the  more  weighty  matters  that  engage  the  attention  of  the 
horticulturist.  It  is  my  purpose  to  return  to  it,  iu  order  to  give  a  selection  of 
Hyacinths  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  now  be  intending  purchasers, 
and  who  will  be  desirous  of  obtaining  only  tiiote  Tariettes  '*  worthy  of  culti- 
vation." A  list  famished  about  a  year  a^o  in  tin  roUunns  of  the  Ganinirrs^ 
Chroulclc  contained  several  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  iic,  that  can  no  longer  be 
termed  "  leading  varieties,"  as  other  sorts  much  superior  to  them  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  while  they  will  repay  in  n  much  Larger  degree 
the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. 

Ck>mmencin^  with  Hyacinths,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  arc  but  very 
Um  double  varieties  that  emi  eompnn  with  the  lii^^e  flowers  for  beauty  and 
eflbetiveness.  The  following  a>e  the  best: — Lord  Wellington,  blush,  extra 
fine ;  Noble  par  Merite,  deep  rose,  striped  with  carmine  ;  Victoria  Regiua,  pale 
rosy  pink  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergnc,  pure  white ;  Prince  of  Waterloo,  clear  white  ; 
Bloksbir^,  fine  marbled  blue;  Lanrens  Koster,  dark  ind^  blue;  Othello, 
very  dark  blue ;  and  Van  Speyk,  pale  blue.  There  are  two  or  three  newer 
varieties  of  good  qualities,  but  they  are  too  hij^h  in  price  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  omiiied  double  yellows  altogether,  because  there  is  uut  one 
among  them  worth  notice. 

The  single  varieties  of  Hyacintbs  are  by  far  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of  double  varieties  that  so  long  existed  is  gra- 
dually fading  away  now  that  the  superior  attractions  of  the  single  varieties  are 
bmng  recognised.  A  few  of  each  shade  of  colour  that  are  cheap  and  good  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  list: — Duchpss  of  Richni  iid.  dark  rod  ;  La  Dame 
du  Lac,  pale  rosy  pink ;  Annie  Lisle,  fine  bright  criiusou ;  Madame  Hodgson, 
rale  rose ;  Norma,  delicate  waxy  pink ;  Princess  Charlotte,  delicate  rosy  piuk ; 
llobart  Sfieiger,  bright  crimson;  Sultan's  Favourite,  very  fnle  MMK;  Alba 
Maxima,  pure  white  ;  Erameline,  jmle  blush  ;  Grand  Vainqneur,  pure  white ; 
Grandeur  d  Merveille,  fine  pale  blush;  Madame  Van  der  Hood,  fine  pure 
white ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white ;  Tnbiflora,  blush ;  Voltaire,  pate  blush ;  Baron 
Van  Tviyll,  dark  blue  ;  Bleu  Mourant,  dark  blue ;  Charles  Dickens,  greyish 
blue;  Grand  {.Wn^,  delicate  azure  blue;  Orondates.  pnrcc!  lin  b!up  :  Mimosa, 
purplish  black;  i'rmce  Albert,  glossy  dark  purple;  iicguius^alti  blue;  Aonft 
Carolina,  primrose  yellow;  Heroine,  canary  yellow;  and  ^g  of  Holland, 
buff  yellow. 

If  a  selection  be  made  from  the  foregoius  list  the  sorts  cannot  fail  to  yield 
great  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been  grown  for  years  past,  and  will  hold  theur 
poaiticn  for  yetts  to  oqim* 
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The  following  hinte  may  be  of  seirice  to  growers: — Choose  moderate. 
&izcd  in  prefereooe  to  Yery  large  bulbs,  the  latter  sometimes  throw  two  or 
three  mm  tpikee  inttead  6t  mte  good  one.  Pot  the  bulbs  in  October,  uring 
a  rich  compost;  soil  cinnot  he  too  p;ood  for  Hyacinths.  Place  the  pots  aflber 
planting  in  a  sheltered  position  on  pieces  of  slate  or  tiles  to  prevent  the 
worms  working  into  the  pots,  and  cover  the  pots  with  sifted  coal  ashes  to  the 
depth  of  4  inches  for  the  space  of  two  monlnt.  Remove  the  pots  to  a  green- 
liouse,  the  inside  of  a  window-ledge,  or  any  suitable  place  for  blooming  them 
when  te%dv  for  removaL  Qive  pien^  of  water,  and  preserTC  the  plants  from 
.  cold  dmnghtt  and  froet 

The  culture  of  the  Hyieintii  m  e  veiy  Bunple  process,  a  litde  JateUigeut 
attention  is  all  that  is  veqitticd  to  ensnre  a  nod  display  of  bloom. 

•  G.  W.  R. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TiiEE  CULTURE.— No.  18. 

Iir  pursuance  of  my  proposition  to'oifer  a  few  remarks  on  those  paitiettlar 
points  of  cultitfe  in  which  the  treatment  reqoired  by  one  kmd  of  firnit  difoa 
nom  that  of  nn other,  although  in  many  material  points  there  arc  certain 
principles  to  guide  practice  which  are  common  to  all,  1  wiU  take  the  Apricot 
next  in  order,  f«r,  although  I  have  ptaeed  it  next  to  the  Peaeh,  it  is  second  to 
none ;  indeed,  mhm  we  look  at  its  geueral  usefulness,  both  for  dessert  and  con- 
fectionary  purposes,  we  must  award  it  a  high  position  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  culture  of  the  Apricot  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mfluenced  b)^  local 
drenmstanees.  For  example,  in  one  looslity  the  trees  may  be  planted  in  the 
natura!  soil  without  any  previous  preparation  or  additional  composts,  where 
they  will  flourish  and  proiduce  fruit  abundantly,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age ; 
whilst  in  another  locality  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest  amount  of  prepara- 
tion and  attention  fails  to  ensure  a  pro6table  return  for  the  outlay.  Now  I  do  not 
consider  thnt  the  soil  is  altogether  at  fault  in  this  matter,  but  that  there  nre 
other  cauees  which  act  more  powerfully  against  the  well-doing  of  the  trees 
dian  even  an  inferior  or  ill-prepared  soU.  To  quote  an  instance  beerira  on  the 
snlgeot,  I  have  known  a  gentleman  in  whose  garden  Apricots  year  after  year 
si^ally  failed  to  pjow  kindly  or  to  bear  even  moderate  crops,  go  to  the  expense 
of  making  a  border  in  exact  imitation  of  others  in  a  distant  locality  where  the 
trees  floinhed  and  bore  abundant  crqw  of  frnit  His  mode  m  prooednre 
was  unique  of  its  kind.  He  first  excavated  the  border  in  his  own  garden  to 
the  depth  of  4  feet,  and  having  drained  it  he  r.nrted  from  the  favoured  locality 
soil  and  subsoil  to  the  required  depth,  and  laid  it  down  in  his  border  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  order  as  it  was  plaoed  in  its  natural  state.  Such  energy 
deserved  success:  hut  T  rcprct  to  nny  this  riid  not  follow,  for  the  trees  still  re- 
fused to  flourish,  and  I  am  iuclincd  to  think  that  the  failure  might  in  great  part 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  locality  and  atmospherical  conditions  which  were 
very  inimical  to  the  well-doing  of  (he  Apricot  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
The  locality  was  very  high  and  very  rrmeh  exposed,  the  frosts  in  spring  severe, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  the  spring  months  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  moie  welterca  localities  lower  down ;  moreover*  tiie  vrin^  were  often 
stroi^,  and  irequently  accompanied  with  cold  rains*  whidi  bent  agninst 
tiie  walls  with  ereat  violence. 

Kow,  all  these  things  are  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  successful  Cttltore  of 
the  Apricot,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  altogether,  or  means  taken  to  goard 
against  injurious  effects  by  an  efficient  protection,  I  have  no  doubt  if  such  a 
border  had  been  formed  where  other  conditions  were  more  favourable,  that 
abundant  success  might  have  followed;  but,  then,  so  also  would  it  be  the  case 
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if  an  artificially-fonned  border  bad  heea  laid  down  at  one^fourth  the  expense, 
pstmded  always  that  certain  eMential  eonditiona,  audi  is  thorough  drainage 
Mid  a  niitable  compost,  had  been  Becured.  It  is  just  possible  also  that  the 
great  amount  of  kmfe-pnmiTii:,  rendered  necessary  b);  tne  injurious  effects  of 
those  peculiar  atmospheric  loHuences  upon  the  wood,  may  have  contributed  its 
Bhare,  aa  the  Apricot  it  rather  impaUent  of  severe  knife  work  in  winter,  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  a  sheltered  locality  should  be  preferred,  or  eflScient 
protection  secured,  because  by  careful  management  in  t!ie  siimmtT  training 
very  iiitle  kuife-pruning  woiUd  be  necessary,  certumly  uone  that  need  be 
injimotts. 

Some  trees  once  fell  under  niy  cliarge,  wbich  were  very  liealtliy  and  lux- 
uriant, but  would  not  carry  the  fruit  to  jyerfection,  and  both  soil  and  locality 
were  considered  to  be  inin^cal  to  a  fruitful  growth,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
been  systemataonlly  pruned  in  the  winter,  and  that  tbeir  free  growth  caused  this 
to  be  done  somewhat  freely,  which,  with  such  tr  es,  was,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  only  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evil  of  a  strong  woody  growth,  which 
would  not  carry  fruit.  On  examining  tlie  border  I  fonnd  it  as  I  eoamAend  wtll 
and  properly  made,  and  carefully  drained.  I  therefore  merely  removed  the 
surface  soil,  which,  having  been  kept  well  cropped,  had  driven  the  roots  down- 
wards instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come  upwards  to  the  influence  of  the 
•db's  lays,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  seenring  fruitful  growth ;  I  then 
filled  up  the  border  with  a  compost  of  fresh  loam  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Tt  was  necessary  to  thin  the  wood  out  pretty  freely  the  following 
winter,  but  at  tcrwards  by  steady  and  persevering  removal  of  Buperfluuua  growth, 
and  careful  summer  and  autumn  pinching-back,  the  woody  growlb  was  kept  in 
pcoper  subjectinn.  and  very  little  use  of  the  knife  was  necessary;  and  by 
following  the  same  system  out  in  succeeding  years,  a  fruitful  growth  was  pro 
dneed  which  carried  abundant  crops  to  peifeotion,  so  much  so,  that  in  some 
seasons  I  took  off  in  thinning  from  one  tree  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
do?:en  of  fruit  ;  of  course  the  trees  were  protected  in  spring,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  afforded,  when  necessary,  ut  stoning-time. 

another  instance  I  obtained  a  like  sneeess  li^  entirely-  lifting  very  large 
trees  say  ilO  feet  by  12,  and  replanting  after  making  a  new  border.  In  both 
these  casc<i  the  same  effects  were  proflurnd  by  nearly  opj>osite  nnifticc.  lu  the 
first  the  rooU>  were  influenced  by  mauipulatmg  the  growth,  uuu  iu  the  other 
tiM  Bowtii  was  cbac&ed  through  the  necessary  mutilation  of  the  roots. 

&cKn|^.  Jonv  Cox. 


OK  THE  SBEDING  OF  GONIFBBS.— No.  1. 
'Abaucabia  dibbigaia. 

Now  that  our  harveat  is  overaind  secured  (and  altogether  it  has  been  a 

glorious,  fruitful,  and  prosperous  season  with  us) — now  that  the  mornings 
begin  to  get  dusky,  I  am  about  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  time  which  some 
Ckmifers  take  to  perfect  Uieir  seeds,  fot  I  nerer  can  find  Idsnre  fer  writing 
iriiile  the  days  are  long  and  the  sun  ^oes. 

Although  the  cones  of  Arancaria  imbricata  had  been  for  ecverul  seasons 
remarkably  fine  here,  it  was  not  till  within  the  laiit  ten  years  that  I  was  able 
to  obserre  how  long  the  seeds  were  in  coming  to  perfection— that  is  to  say,  in 
becoming  perfectly  ripe.  Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
male  catkins  on  the  male  trees.  I  may  here  make  a  difrression  to  remark  that 
the  male  and  femal  e  trees  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata  are  distinct  mdividuals. 
The  mala  tree  pr  odneea  only  .male  catkiaB»  fron  4  to  6  indiea  long  when 
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aad  from  1  to  2  indies  in  diameter.  Wiien  tliese  oitldiif  are  ripe* 

on  a  dry  day  the  immense  quantity  of  su1phur-c<diii|ired  pollen  with  which  they 
are  furnished  is  astonishing;  nnd  when  a  dr^'injE^  wind  prevail-*  anci  tht-  sun 
shining,  the  dust,  or  pollen,  is  wafted  on  the  air,  just  as  wheu  a  miiicr  sitakes 
a  flour-bag.  So  beautiful  are  Nature's  ways,  that  actually  new  catkins  are  to 
be  seen  and  found  on  the  male  trees  every  day  in  the  year.  Thus,  to  make 
myself  understood,  there  are  new  and  old  catliios,  or  catkins  of  various  agua 
and  sizes  at  all  times  to  be  seen  on  the  male  trees.  We  have  here  up  to  ihe 
present  time  eleven  male  trees,  and  only  three  that  we  have  yet  discovered  to 
be  fetiiiilc.  The  cones  of  the  female  are  large  and  very  noble,  like  large 
Pine  Apples  in  size  and  shape,  and  if  well  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  tlie 
male  oatkins,  they  grow  to  a  very  largo  siie.  Those  whieh  are  fi^rtiU^  are 
very  soon  noticeable  by  their  rapi<l  increase  in  site.  A  fine  cone  will  produce 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  perfi  et  seed,  as  large  and  lonsj  as  the  first  two  joints  of  a 
man's  little  finger.  The  cones  produced  in  April,  IhOG,  will  be  ripe  in  October 
and  November,  1867.  The  seeds  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  are  nni  ripe,  md 
those  at  its  base  last.  They  are  not  very  convenient  for  V'ij)ed8.  birds,  squirrels, 
or  miee  to  ijather ;  but  when  they  are  ripe  all  seem  to  be  on  ilie  watch  to 
catch  them  up  as  they  fall.  All  the  birds  of  the  woodpecker  and  titmouse 
families,  squirrels,  and  mice,  are  gourmands  in  respect  to  the  plump  and 
delicious- flavoured  seeds. 

Bieton.  Jasles  Babbies. 


GEISSOMKillA  LONGIFLUKA. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  very  hanJsuiue  wiuter-llowcnng  decorative  plant. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  usual  way  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  It  is  a  softwooded  free- [growing  plant ;  but  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  tall,  and  does  not  branch  freely  when  stopped  back.  To  have  good- 
sized  specimens  three  or  four  young  plants  should  be  put  into  one  pot. 

Young  healthy  plants  struck  in  the  preceding  summer  and  well  established 
in  small  pots,  should  be  selected  early  i:i  "^prin-^  and  potted  three  or  fonr  in  n 
pot.  When  they  have  made  some  growth  stop  all  the  shoots,  and  when  they 
pave  broken  airesh  shift  the  plants  into  good-sized  pots,  and  keep  them  grow- 
ing on  all  the  summer  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  They  will  flower  in 
December  and  Janunry,  and  remain  a  Ion-*  time  in  Motini.  Small  plants  arc 
sometimes  very  useful  for  la-door  decoratiuu,  uad  u  uuiubcr  hhould  be  always 
grown  for  this  putpose. 

Siourion,  liC*  Saitx. 


ON  THE  STRONG  SHOOTS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  "  fore  shoots"  of  wall  trees  are  often  of  more  vitrorous  growth  than 
those  close  to  the  wall.  In  winter- pruning  the  rank  wood  is  cut  otf  except 
that  whioh  is  required  to  fill  up  blanks,  and  perhaps  with  little  thought  as  to 
hotr  the  shoots  grew  so  strong.  A  writer,  however,  in  these  pagaSk  mainlain(i« 
like  many  others,  that  tlir  fr  strength  is  the  effect  of  the  "  great  amount  of  sap 
sent  down  in  readiness  lor  the  future  development  of  the  strong  and  vigorous 
wood."  This  may  aeooid  with  the  old  theory  of  the  descent  of  sap  in  autumn 
into  the  roots  of  trees*  hnt  not  with  the  fact  that  the  roots  contain  leas  sap  in 
winter  than  in  anraraer,  nor  with  that  of  the  tops  being  stored  with  tor]ii(l  e!;ibo- 
rated  sap  in  winter.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  growth  of  the  shoots  depends 
maoh  on  the  state  of  the  vooM,  the  inoitaee  of  the  fihm  of  which  is  afieetod 
naraortossby  the  heilth  of  the  treci  during  tha  promt  saaaon.  StiU,tlM 
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orude  juice  Mlleoted  bf  Ae  fibres  doee  not  produce  growth  until  it  has  passed 
thrmiglL  the  leaves,  therefore  the  first  growth  of  trees  in  spring  depei  .ds  more  OH 

the  sap  stored  up  in  the  branches  than  on  that  in  tho  roots  ;  and  regarding  the 
rank  growth  of  the  shoots,  much  depends  on  their  position,  or  huvr  tkejr  are  ex- 
posed to  the  influeooe  of  the  inn.  Th»  may  be  teen  bj  the  rij^oroiit  ahools  of 
fruit  trees  trained  ID  the  open  ground,  whose  shuots  and  leaves  are  more  expoted 
to  the  light  than  those  of  the  same  age  when  trained  to  a  wall.  The  fame 
applies,  also,  to  stroug  shoots  of  the  previous  jear's  growth,  which  become 
weak  iriien  shaded  by  older  branehes.  For  instance,  one>yearM)ld  shoots  of 
Pear  trees  trained  between  old  branches  soon  sicken  and  die,  instead  of  bearing 
fruit;  consequently,  when  that  plan  is  adoj)ted  with  barren  trees  the  young 
shoots  should  have  as  much  room  as  possible  iu  order  that  their  leaves  may  be 
exposed  tu  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

I  may  have  said  enough  to  show  that  strong  shoots  of  trees  may  be  rendered 
weak  without  any  interference  with  the  roots,  and  i  have  no  wish  at  present 
to  enter  into  the  yarioas  phuu  adopted  to  eheck  the  rank  growth  of  trees  in 
order  to  make  these  fruitful,  but  rawer  to  notice  how  weak  ones  may  be  made 
strong.  This  can  be  done  by  leaving  some  of  their  shoots  not  nailed  to  the 
wall  during  summer,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  have  more  iniiuence  on  the 
leaves.  At  the  end  of  the  seoMm  siidi  shoots  may  be  donble  the  sise  of  the 
others  close  to  the  wall,  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  sap  elaborated  in 
their  leaves,  which  has  also  increased  the  growth  of  the  roots  or  fibres.  This 
accords  with  the  theory  of  there  being  a  nearly  equal  buiaucc  between  the 
growth  of  the  tope  and  roots  of  trees.  If  there  be  any  doubts  respecting  the 
sap  not  being  stored  in  the  roots  during  winter,  one  has  only  to  put  a  piece  of 
root  and  also  a  branch  in  the  hre,  and  perhaps  double  the  quantity  of  juice  will 
ooze  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  branch  that  there  will  from  the  root.  This  I 
have  noticed  before  in  these  pages  ;  but  I  may  have  said  too  little  above  concern- 
ing  the  objection  to  leavini;  rank  shoots  in  trees,  whether  they  be  shortened  to 
fUJt  up  blanks,  or  left  at  their  full  length.  It  is  true  that  vigoroua  shoots  axe 
apt  to  prodnea  nnk  wood  instead  of  fruit;  bnt  it  is  also  tme  this  may  ba 
Prevented  by  leaving  more  of  their  oflshoots  dose  to  the  wall  during  summer, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  recommended  for  weak  trees.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  about  the  roots  of  trees  if  the  theory  of 
Ti^tation  w««  better  understood. 

CbsuifPork,  ,  J.  WlOHSOir. 


LAXE-FIiOW£RIN6  BOSE& 

Despite  so  much  wet  weather,  so  many  dull,  cold,  and  wet  days — sure 
signs  that  the  summer  has  passed,  and  prophetic  of  the  coming  death  of  so 
much  that  has  been  gay  and  beautiful ;  despite  these,  yet  have  many  of  the 
lato'flowering  Boses  eompensated  to  some  extent  for  Uie  dreariness  that  has 
begun  to  close  about  us  and  them.  Wild  winds,  and  i)eltiii'.r  nin'^,  and  be- 
clouded skies  have  assailed  the  Boses  with  great  severity,  and  presented  tp 
them  no  inviting  aspect  of  conntenanoe,  yet  hava  many  of  them  pot  forth  their 
flowers,  and  gilded  the  dreariness  they  could  BOt  avert. 

I  walked  through  Mr.  W.  Paul's  nursery,  at  Walthani  Cro'^n,  a  few  days 
ago.  There  was  to  be  seen  a  great  breadth  of  standard  and  dwari  lloses  then  in 
uoom,  numbett  of  them  not  haying  thin  attenuated  flowers,  but  large,  Aill,  rieh 
blossoms  witik  all  that  desired  quidity  sometimes  looked  for  in  vain  at  the  end 
of  June  I  thought  that  a  selection  of  some  of  those  that  may  truly  be  termed 
autumnal-flowering  BosM  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  ii'  JLo&isx 
JM9  Poxo&oeisx.  Belbn  giviiig  tin  list,  howerer,  I  vug  stute  that  imumUff 
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^probably  always,  the  varieties  that  flower  well  in  the  autumn  are  of  strong 
and  Tigoroiit  hutt,  and  ibtt  they  looked  capable  of  etandbg  mneh  in  tiie  way 

of  inclement  and  boisterous  weatber  before  they  would  succumb  to  it ;  there- 
fore, for  cold  and  exposed  situations  should  such  hardy  constitutions  be  selected. 
Another  consideratiuu  presented  itself  to  my  mind — Do  not  some  of  these  stout 
and  Tig(Mcmti.giowmg  kinds  reserve,  as  it  were,  sooBie  of  their  very  best  floweia 
for  the  autumn  months?  It  did  appear  to  my  obserration  as  if  some  srvcrity 
of  weather,  if  not  indispensable  to,  at  least  helps,  the  production  of  blooms  of 
MOaifcable  quality  in  several  instancofi.  Among  my  own  Roses  are  plants  of 
Doe  de  Rohan,  MadaaB.e  Oullut.  Jeau  Goujon,  and  others,  standing  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  torn  and  bruised  by  violent  west  winds,  ret  yielding  about 
the  middle  of  September  exquisite  fiowers,  full,  clean,  and  high-coloured, 
when  the  bedding  stuff  about  and  beneath  fhem  has  been  rob^  of  all  its 
colour  and  attractiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  few  weakly-growing 
varieties  in  my  soil  have  not  gfiven  me  a  single  bloom  for  some  time  past.  The 
following  constitute  the  list  to  which  I  have  referred : — Madame  Emile  Boyau, 
soft  rosy  llesh,  changing  to  blush,  large  and  full.  Elissabeth  Vigneron,  rosy 
pink,  a  very  free  bloomer ;  a  Kose  tlmt  will  be  better  appreciated  by-and-by. 
Prince  de  Joinville,  a  free-blooming  dark  variety;  a  good  autumnal*flowcring 
kind,  well  adapted  fur  climbing.  Black  Prince,  a  very  fine  dark  Rose,  flowers 
large  and  lUl.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais,  build  of  General  Jacqueminot, 
but  hnrinc:  more  scarlet  in  its  colour.  Lady  Suffield,  a  fine  free-blooming  Rose, 
with  purplish  crimson  flowers.  Madame  £lise  Yilmorin,  rich  rosy  crimson, 
fery  uie.  TUoinphe  des  F^gais,  maroon  shaded  with  dark  erimson ;  a  fine 
dark  flower.  Achille  Gonod,  carmine  red,  flowers  largo  andi  very  full,  fine 
shade  ;  a  good  late -blooming;  variety.  Madame  Andrt'^  Lerov,  a  pleasing  shade 
of  rose ;  very  hardy.  Captain  Rognat,  good  hardy  free  habit,  colour  rosy 
ctrintsoo,  good  full  flowers.  Baronne  de  Ifoynerd,  pure  white,  free-blooming  ;  a 
good  autumnal  Ulfc.  Madame  Boutin,  a  good  late  bloomer,  flowers  large  and 
full.  Dr.  Andry,  crimson  purple,  largo  and  full  flowers.  Baptiste  Desportes, 
oolour  pale  rosy  purple,  very  smooth  petals.  George  Prince,  a  full  and  globular 
ftrsrer,  colour  bright  crimson ;  a  strong  and  free  hardy  Hoso.  Senateur  Favre, 
purple  ;  a  jjood  ^"'1^^  Tlose,  plenty  of  substanrr,  and  good  habit.  Yainqueur  de 
Gouath,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Madame  Victor  Vcrdier,  Pnncess  of  Wales,  and 
Gkny  of  Waltham,  the  last  a  aplendid  pillar  Eose,  were  very  fine  indeed.  A 
lavge  bank  of  Hat  laat-named  doae  to  the  railway  was  a  vexy  attraetive  sight. 

Quo. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORiVL  AMD  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

September  Ath. — Mr.  Bull's  great  plant  of  Amaryllis  Jcsepbimr,  with  fifty- 
two  flowers,  was  the  sem^ation  of  the  meeting.  It  was  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary specimen.  Two  smaller  plants  of  A.  GriflBnii,  ycry  much  like  the 
preceding,  were  also  shown.  A  first-elass  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Downic,  Laird,  &Laing  for  Alternantiiera  pnronyehoides,  a  ver}-  pretty  and  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  which  will  make  a  capital  edging  plant.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son  for  Siaticc  Fnistii,  u  giirdcn  hybrid,  having  a 
profusion  of  light  purplo  and  white  flowers.  It  will  bo  a  good  exhibition 
variety.  From  Mr.  Kinghorn  eume  some  beautifixl  varieties  of  Lobelia  fulgcns. 
Some  of  the  colours  were  very  bright  and  deep ;  some  were  delicate  pale 
shades.  I  have  teen  beds  of  L.  fulgens  very  effective  during  the  simmier 
months,  and  some  of  these  varieties  wotild  have  n  very  pleasing  npprcf .  M(  s«-rs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  several  interesting  things,  among  them  Coleus  Gibsoni, 
foliage  bri^t  green,  dianging  to  a  darker  shale  with  age,  vdned  and  qilaahed 
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wilb  a  duU  6»aek  erimson ;  a  oolleetion  of  Astm,  wbich  flfaall  have  a  special 
notice  by-and-by ;  other  new  plants  M  erc  also  produced  by  this  firm.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  had  a  very  liand  ttto  frirolor  variegated  Pelargonium, 
named  Sophia  Dumarcsquu,  to  which  a  tirt>t-cia.si>  certiiicate  was  awarded.  It 
was  regaraedfts  an  improvement  on  Sunset  From  tiie  same  source  came  a  very 
good  \  arlety  named  Golden  Ray ;  but  as  so  many  new  kinds  are  now  being 
pTf  duced,  tliQ  Committee  grant  certificates  very  sparingly  indeed.  From  Mr. 
Cuuningham*,  of  Burton-on- Trent^  came  a  variety  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium, named  L'Elegante,  to  wbioli  ft  fixst-eUus  certificate  was  awarded.  The 
leaves  nre  distinctly  edged  with  a  erearay  white,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  palo 
lilac  colour.  A  collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  shown  by  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Ascot,  and  included  tlie  following,  some  of  which  were  truly  fine  : — Paul 
Bedford,  Rajah,  Samuel  Weymouth,  Cy^beline,  Tlie  Ensign.  Carminata,  Prime 
Mini.Hter,  lU-v.  J.  Dlx.  Ki  Craig,  and  J.  W.  Lane,  all  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson ;  and  Peter  Simple,  Lemonade,  and  Seraph,  lisht  varieties.  Some  of 
tile  very  best  of  the  light  flowers  were  much  feathered  on  the  spikes,  which 
detracts  materially  from  their  value  as  exhibition  varieties.  Mr.  Mann,  of 
Brentwood,  had  a  good  variety  of  tricolor-leaved  Pelargonium  Melona,  to  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  a  bright  scarlet  Zonale  >'ariety  named 
Mimas,  to  wUeh  was  awarded  a  seoond-elass  certificate.  To  Mr.  George,  of 
Stamford  Ilill,  wiif  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Tropoeolum  compactum 
King  of  Scarlets,  in  the  style  of  Lobbianum  clegans,  of  ver}' free  hnbit,  and 
producing  a  profusion  of  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers,  sliadcd  with  crimson. 
A  double  Fuch.sia,  named  Kng  of  tine  Doubles,  came  from  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Woolwich,  having  flowers  of  n  great  size.  Mr.  KejTies,  of  Salisbiirv,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  ibr  Dahlia  Paradise  Williams,  a  deep  maroon 
crimson  flower  of  fine  form:  and  to  Ae  same  were  awarded  second-class  cer- 
tificates for  Dahlias  Gazelle,  a  large  violet  shaded  bronzy  crimson;  Vice- 
President,  a  bright  amber-coloured  variety ;  and  Harriet  Tetterell.  a  linht 
ground  variety,  heavily  tipped  and  flushed  with  purplish  crimson.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awardsd  to  Mr.  Eekford,  The  Garaens,  Ooleshill,  for  Verbena 
CoIcsbtU,  intense  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye,  pips  large  and  very  showy;  and  the 
following  varieties  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Eekford  : — Umpire,  cerise  erim-wn, 
lai^c  lemon  eye,  pips  very  large,  good  truss  ;  Mr.  Vamey,  deep  plum  purple ; 
TViumph,  deep  rosy  cnise,  shaded  with  crimson,  large  white  eye ;  Wilfiam 
D()bb>,  dull  crimson  purple;  and  Wee  Davie,  rosy  crimson  wiu  white ^e, 

small  pips. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  Potatoes  lioui 
Mr.  Craddock,  of  Warwick:— viz.,  Alston  Kidney,  a  large-sized  good-looking^ 
wliite  kind,  and  Melbourne  Seedling,  another  Kidney,  a  good  deal  like  the 
Alston,  but  stated  not  to  be  so  productive.  From  Mr.  tthort,  of  Heckfield 
Gardens,  came  examples  of  Red  Astrachan  Apples  and  CKberian  Crabs.  Messrs. 
Veitch  k  Sons  sent  a  collection  of  Onions,  comprising  Xuneham  Park,  Reading, 
White  Spanish,  Lisbon,  Welsh,  Blood  Red,  Silver-skinued,  Wliite  Nocern, 
Trebons,  Danver's  Yellow,  Strasbui^jh,  White  Globe,  Brown  Globe,  and  James  s 
Keeping. 

September  18th. — At  this  meetuig  Mr.  Turner  produced  a  basketful  of  his 
benxitiful  new  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  having  numc- 
rom  fine  trus&es  of  very  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers.  From  the  ^deus  of  the 
Society  came  plants  of  Lantanas,  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  some 
Orchids,  amoni;  them  a  very  handsr>n;(  specimen  of  Odontoi^lossum  graiide.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cruikshanks,  The  Gardens,  Lang- 
leybuT}',  Watford,  for  a  very  pretty  striped  Verbena,  named  Lady  of  Langley- 
buiy.  The  flowets  were  lilac  aa^  white,  the  colours  hemg  Tcxy  well  demied. 
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It  was  said  to  bo  ft  seedling  from  Purple  KIii^.  Mr.  Turner  had  some  seedling 
DalUiaa,  to  the  following  of  which  second-clasH  ctrtiticateis  were  awarded :— • 
Lord  Lj'on,  orim«ou,  heavily  edged  with  purple,  a  very  telling  show  flower ; 
Valentine,  pale  lilac,  tipped  with  raey  purple ;  and  Flambeau,  ono  of  the  most 
distinct  and  strikiii};  flowers  over  seen,  ground  colour  pale  oran<^c.  heavily 
tippt'd  with  fier}'  crimison,  a  good  show  flower;  another  eeedUngwas  Starli{cfat, 
yellow  ground,  slightlv  tipped  with  criaMNm  maroon.  Of  older  Irinda,  Mr. 
Turner  had  excellent  Dlooms  of  Artemus  Ward,  Fair  Imogene,  very  de  licate ; 
Leah,  Charlotte  Dorlin^,  xery  fine;  Arrah-na-Poj^e,  Master  of  Arts,  Le 
Domino  Noir,  Freemason,  Lord  Derby,  Epaulette,  Piurity,  and  Peeress.  From 
Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Bethnal  Green,  oome  Aurora,  a  veined  rosy  lilac  flower,  to 
whicli  a  i^ccoiid-rlass  certificate  was  awarded,  and  John  Sladdeu,  a  dark  crirasou 
flower  of  medium  sijse.  Mr.  Pop*',  of  Chelsea,  had  Mrs.  Pope,  delicate  ground 
colour,  edged  with  rosy  puiple,  a  little  open  at  tlie  ceatre,  but  promising  to  be 
much  better,  and  Mirella,  light  yellow.  Mr.  Collier,  of  Bethnnl  Green,  had 
Salmon  King,  j)ale  salmon  on  a  yellowish  ^rotmd.  Mr.  Bra^'t;,  of  Slough,  had 
Warner,  large,  dark  scarlet ;  Commodore,  salrcoa  scarlet,  veined ;  and  Mrs. 
Genld  Welleeley.  ligbt  ground,  heavily  edged  with  rosy  purple,  awarded  a 
second- cUusa  oertificate ;  also  Garibaldi,  a  large  and  coarse  pale  orange  flower* 
veined  with  om»i{;e  scarlet.  "Wliile  noticing  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Pope, 
I  omitted  to  notice  Gem,  a  Fancy  variety,  to  which  a  iirst-claM  certiticate  was 
awarded;  it  around  flower,  edged  with  white,  tmall,  hut  very 

pretty.  Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Chelsea, 
for  Mr?.  Burjress.  a  sort  of  violet- shaded  crimson,  a  flower  difficult  to  descrilu', 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  for  Vanguard,  maroon,  tiugetl  ui  tue 
centre  with  violet.  Mr.  Eokford,  of  Cdeehill  Gardens,  had  some  seedling 
Verbenas  and  Dahlias,  but  there  was  iiothing  worthy  of  notice  am^mg  them. 
Mr.  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  some  tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums  ot  verj*  good 
qualities  ;  and  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  came  cut  fiowcrs 
of  various  Orchids. 

Some  bunches  of  Grapes  from  the  Society's  gardens  were  produced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee—viz.,  FrankcnthaU  Block,  Dutch,  and  Mill 
Hill  Hamburghs,  and  BueUand  Swectwat^.  Messrs.  W.  Cnthuah  &  Son 
exhibited  specimens  of  Nuneliani  Flurk  and  White  Spanish  QiuoDS,  grown  at 
Nuneham  Park,  the  latter  being  vcr>'  much  smaller  than  the  new  variety  ;  and 
from  Messrs.  J.  Wrench  &i  Sons,  London  Bridge,  came  examples  of  the  follow* 
ing  sorts  of  Onions — Rocca,  a  pale  form  of  the  Flat  Tripoli  from  Naples,  Santa 
Anna,  and  St.  Jorge,  two  varieties  from  Madeira,  similar  in.  character  to  the 
globular  Ibrm  of  the  Large  Madeira,  and  red  and  deep  red  Ibrnis  of  the  Italian 
Tripoli.  •  B,  D, 


HOLME  PARK  LETTUCE. 

Your  correspondent  *'E.  W."  (page  173\  asks  for  information  regarding 
this  LettVOO.  It  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years,  and  is  much  esteenwd 
aaa  summer  variety.  The  Holme  Park  and  Paris  Wliite  Cos  are  the  oidy  two 
Cos  Lettuces  that  I  grow  for  summer  supply.  They  are  both  excellent  in 
every  respect^  being  large,  crisp,  sweet,  and  not  reqiuring  to  be  tied  up ;  but 
of  the  two  tho  Holme  Park  stands  the  longer  in  dry  weather  before  running  to 
seed.  This  property,  I  need  scarcely  say,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  sort  for 
such  a  season  of  drought  as  we  have  experieno^  here  this  summer.  On  the 
7th  of  June  a  quantity  of  the  two  Tsriettes  named  was  planted  on  ridges 
between  Celery  trenches ;  and  the  Holme  Park  is  now  (August  9th),  in  excel- 
lent order  fw  use*  haTiqg  large  solid  white  heartSi  while  a  great  many  plants 
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of  the  Pans  White  Cos  liave  run  to  seed — not  prematurely,  but  have  not 
remained  in  a  useful  condition  so  long  aa  the  Holme  Park.  For  light  dry 
aefls  I  consider  the  Hofane  Park  Lettuoe  a  great  aequiaition. 

ArcAerJitld.  D.  TaoMSOir. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  summer  that  is  now  nti  idly  ^vanin.^,  if  it  has  not  already  departed, 
has,  owiag  to  so  much  wet  weather  neceatly,  severely  tested  the  capabiUties  of 
the  new  rarieties  in  standing  the  effects  of  such  ungenial  conditions.  Of  Mr. 
Piaol**  vanetiea  of  the  Nosegay  atetion,  the  ibllowiog  have  withstood  the 
weathor  in  a  very  f»ncff>«<5ful  manner: — Rebecca,  very  frce-bloomini!;,  larg^, 
handsome  trusses ;  Donald  Beaton ;  Iiord  Chancellor^  salmon  pink,  with  light 
eentre ;  Cardinal,  daric  ontnge  aaariet ;  ladiaii  Tallow ;  Nimrod,  fiaa  orange 
scarlet ;  Waltham  Nosegay,  upper  segmenta  aearkt,  the  lower  anganla,  ymy 
free-bloominis^  and  effective;  Orange  Nosegay;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  true  orange  colour  yet  sent  out,  a  very  striking  variety ;  Prince 
of  Liohtaaatein ;  Tiara*  aearlet  erimaoii  aoilbaed  with  pnrple,  Tery  dmioet  and 
fine,  a  splendid  bedding  kind ;  St.  George,  a  glorious  shade  of  colour,  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe  :  rind  Phccnix,  fiery  scarlet,  a  very  tellinj;  shade  of  colour. 
The  beds  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned  presented  a  marked  cuntrat^t  to  those  of 
aaaae  of  the  older  kinds  of  bedding  Pelat^oniams,  as,  in  the  oeae  of  the  latter* 
not  only  ha  1  th  '  colour  of  the  trusses  been  washed  away,  but  their  power  to 
produce  other  truss«8  appeared  exhausted.  The  aboTe-mentioiied  vatietiea  are 
already  sent  out. 

Of  new  kin^  not  yet  aent  out,  bat  which  Mr.  Paul  will  dtatribute  next 
season.  Dr.  TIo',:'^  promises  to  be  a  remarkably  good  flower.  Altlmut^h  it  is 
thoo^t  by  some  to  be  too  much  like  Amy  Uogg,  it  is  distinctly  deeper  in 
ooloor  when  the  two  are  eompared.  The  oohrar  ia  a  oomponnd  <rf  red  and  Una, 

and  may  be  termed  a  bluish  red.  It  haa  more  blue  in  the  colour  than  Amy 
Hogg,  but  less  rod.  It  is  a  very  frec-btooming  kind.  Another,  Enchantress, 
has  a  very  desirable  close  habit^  colour  rich  deep  mageuta,  the  upper  petals 
bright  deep  scarlet,  rery  free^Uooming,  and  extra  fine.  Village  Maid  is  a  deep 
rosy  pink,  with  a  fine  white  centre,  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour,  the  white  being 
separated  in  a  v.tv  di-titict  manner  from  the  pink  :  it  is  of  good  close  habit 
and  a  free-bloomer,  iiiud  Bell  is  a  sort  of  biuiah  deep  rose,  habit  dwart  aud 
'*«y  ttea.  Quo 


ON  potatues. 

The  visitor  to  the  Royal  lIorliculLural  Society's  Saturday  Show  of  the  22ud 
of  September  would  doabtless  observe  a  collection  of  upwards  of  sixty  varieties 
of  Potatoes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Southnm:i!on,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
most  excellent  samples.  Now  the  first  question  which  he  would  naturally  ask 
would  be,  "  What  is  the  use  of  so  many  varieties  ?  "—and  it  would  be  very 
difficnlt  to  give  a  better  answer  than  this :  That  growing  such  collections  offers 
a  opportuiiity  for  making  :i  sckctioii  of  the  most  useful  and  desirable 
kiuds.  The  Potato,  however,  ha»  tins  peculiarity,  that  according  to  the  character 
at  tho  soil  and  situation  the  rariety  which  prorea  to  be  the  beat  in  one  plaoe 
IB  poiaibly  the  worst  in  another ;  and  if  the  sixty  sorts  shown  at  Kensington 
could  he  'listributed  to  twenty  different  districts,  and  reports  were  made  ai  to 
their  quaiitieH,  we  should,  most  |>robably,  find  that  each  would  be  pronounced 
the  beat  Ibr  some  partieobur  locality.   In  this  way  it  may  be  shown  that  thwe 
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is  sound  reason  in  growing  or  trying  a  large  number  of  varieties;  moreover,  the 
Potato  is  not  80  perfect  bat  that  there  is  even  yet  ample  room  for  improvement. 
We  want  Tarieties  still  earlier  if  possible,  and  beavier  croppers ;  flavour  will 
bear  improvinp:,  the  shape  evpn  of  the  best  is  far  from  handsome,  but  as  &r 
as  size  is  concerned  they  are  generally  fpeakiog  quite  large  enough  to  be  good* 

In  looking  over  the  eoUeetioa  above  referred  to>  the  eye  it  atruck  with  the 
nse  of  some  of  the  sorts  shown,  such  as  Scotdi  Bogent,  Fanner's  Glory,  Irish 
White,  and  otliers;  but  these,  dista«itofnl  as  they  may  appear  to  i lie  eye  of  a 
conooisseur,  are,  nevertheless,  great  iuvourttes  among  the  poorer  classes,  be- 
eause  of  their  great  prodaetiveness,  whioh  is  to  them  an  important  oonsidert- 
tion.  All  varieties,  however,  are  not  like  those,  and  if  wt'  would  look  further 
for  others  more  to  our  taste  we  shall  find  iu  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Early 
Handsworth,  Early  Emperor,  Scotch  Blue,  1  enu's  Onwards,  Daiuiree's  Kidney, 
Birmingham  Prizetaker,  and  Dawe'^  Matehleia,  varieties  that  for  shape  and 
quality  mipht  charm  an  cpieiire.  There  was  one  pleasing  feature  about  this 
coUectiou  of  Potatoes— not  only  was  every  sort  distinctly  named,  but  the  special 
qualttiee  of  each  as  developed  in  the  locality  in  which  it  was  grown,  both  as 
to  prodnee,  rotation,  and  also  as  to  oooking  were  given.  It  would  occupy  too 
large  a  portion  of  this  article  to  f^ive  a  remmt  of  this,  but  should  they  remain 
for  some  time  on  exhibition  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
Potatoes  would  pay  them  a  visit  and  draw  therefrom  their  own  oondusions. 

It  would  afford  an  exceediogly  interesting  study  if  samples  of  every  known 
variety  in  cultivation  could  he  obtained  hv  sonic  central  body,  and  j^rown 
iu  a  ell -selected  portiou  uf  laud,  and  theu  reported  upon  publicly  by  some 
properly  qualified  judges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  their  deeision 
would  be  of  great  serrice  to  trrowcrs  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  although,  pro- 
bably, no  one  would  be  found  to  accept  it  as  final ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  fttch  a  public  report  would  have  as  much  interest  for  many  as  the  reports 
already  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society  np<m  tiie  bedding  Polar' 
goniums  at  Chiswick.  Akno. 


RIIODODEI^DliONS. 

This  year's  bloom  of  Rhododendrons  su^ests  a  few  remarks  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readen.   It  is  now  rather  a  long  lookback  to  the 

flowering  season  of  this  favourite  shrub  ;  but  as  what  we  have  got  to  say 
respects  its  planting  and  protection,  our  hints  cannot  be  deemed  out  of  date. 
We  may  prtiuise  Uuit  the  display  of  blossoms,  particularly  in  later  situations, 
was  extremely  fine.  In  many  places,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
flower-buds  of  the  early  varieties  was  dcslroyi  d,  or  materially  injured,  by  the 
lingering  frosts  of  April  and  May.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  a  few 
d^rees  of  frost  prove  injurious  to  the  flowers  of  Rhododendrons,  not  only 
when  they  are  fnlly  developed,  but  almost  as  soon  as  the  flo«er«buds  begin  to 
expand. 

Why  should  not  the  early  varieties  be  protected  from  frost  ?  A  flonst  docs 
not  grudge  the  expense  of  a  frame  for  his  Auriculas,  or  a  canvas  awning  for  hia 

Tulips.  In  most  catalogues,  it  is  true,  certain  early  Rhododendrons  are  set 
down  us  specially  adapted  for  consscrvatories — an  excellent  hint  for  those  who 
possess  such  structures,  and  have  room  in  them  for  such  plants ;  but  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  R.  arboreum,  we  seldom  see  Rhododendnnis  planted  out 

in  the  soil  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  conservatory.  Ordinurv  hybrids  are 
grown  in  jjots  or  tubs  \  and  they  are  not  often  well  grown,  for  as  soon  as  they 
have  iluwercd,  they  arc  hurried  away  to  the  back  of  a  wall,  or  some  shady 
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place,  where  a  minimum  of  watering  is  required,  and  where  accordingly  they 
GO  not  form  fine  foliage  or  strong  flower-buds.  Early  Ilhododendrons,  if  cul. 
ti'vttted  Kt  must  generaHy  be  fprown  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  John  Waterer, 
indeed,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  this  siibjcct,  is  of  opinion  that  they  should 
not  be  6o  cultivated,  and  he  strongly  "  advises  gentlemen  on  no  account  to 
introduce  into  their  clumps  tender  or  early  blootnioR  kinds."  Of  course,  the 
late  bloomers  are  to  Im  preferred  for  the*  general  collection,  and  it  is  a  happy 
thing  that  we  have  so  many  brilliant  vnrieties  of  that  character.  Bnt  m*' 
should  hesitate  to  lop  off  a  whole  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  Khodo- 
dendron  leason,  and  that  at  the  Teiy  tame  Hiat  they  are  moet  wanted.  We 
should  be  eorry  to  miss  the  bright  scarlet  or  erimion  blossoms  of  Nobleaitnitt, 
or  of  other  vernal  sort^,  from  our  spring  bouquets.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times see  the  brilliant  trusses  oi  these  varieties  encrusted  with  snow,  and  still 
more  frequently  we  find  their  half^pened  buds  blighted  by  the  black  frosts  of 
March  and  April.  Well,  let  it  be  so,  if  it  must  be  so;  but  they  not  ur.fre- 
quently  escape,  like  the  channinc;  R.  dauricum  atrovirens,  which  sometiim  s 
blooms  OS  e&rly  as  Christmas,  and  takes  any  opportunity  of  fresh  weather  to 
put  in  its  appearsncet  end  which,  though  often  destroyed,  is  aboat  the  last  shrub 
we  should  spare  from  our  j;ardens.  Early  Khodnrlrnflrons,  however,  need  not 
be  destroyed  by  frosts.  They  may  be  elfectually  jjrotcctcd  by  light  airy  tents 
of  tifiany  or  canvas.  Suppose  a  well-selected  group  of  these  sorts  to  be 
phmted  in  a  siyiny,  sheltered  comer  of  the  flower  gaxdeB^-4B  a  figure,  let  us 
say,  of  nn  elongated  hexagonal  or  octagonal  shape':  posts,  some  C  feet  hi^h, 
might  be  erected  at  the  angles,  with  a  few  taller  ones  in  the  centre  ;  and  on 
llMse  a  nof  and  ttda  curtains  night  be  suspended,  the  latter  to  be  drawn 
■side  in  lair  weather  aadsnnshtne.  A  clever  gardener  would  lum  no  difficulty 
in  renlifiing  this  suggestion.  The  posts  might  be  covered  by  creeping  plants 
in  summer,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  these  out-of-doors  extemporised  con- 
seryatories,  might  easily  be  made  to  harmonite  with  the  permsnent  glased 
structures  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  plants. 

This  snggcsticn  implies  the  groupinf;  of  the  various  sorts  of  Rhododen- 
drons according  to  their  periods  of  fiowering.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to 
pot  wider  canvas  any  that  do  not  reqnire  proteetioD.  The  principle  of  group- 
ing we  are  dis])08ed  to  advocate  for  another  reason,  which  is  well  understood  in 
the  autumnal  llower  garden.  The  only  means  of  securing  u  compact  array  of 
blossoms  is  to  plant  together  the  Tarieties  which  bloom  about  the  same  time. 
The  ellbet  of  a  mass  is  greatly  marred  by  the  presence  of  plants,  some  of  which 
have  done  flowering,  while  others  have  not  exparricd  their  flower  buds.  It 
would  be  easy,  by  noting  the  dates  of  the  fiowcnng  of  the  most  desirable 
sorts— as  is  partially  done  in  Mr.  Stsndish's  excellent  catalogue — ^to  throw 
them  into  three,  fonr,  or  five  groups,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
phce,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  collection.  The  following  attempt  at  grouping 
will  illustrate  our  meaning ;  only  we  beg  that  it  may  not  be  taken  as  exhaustive, 
many  fine  sorts  being  omitted,  nor  as  professedly  aoctirate,  for  we  write  chie6y 
from  memory,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  catalogue,  which  does  not  include 
all  the  sorts  named.  In  jjapsing,  we  may  express  a  wish  that  the  Rhododendron 
nui'serymen  would  follow  Mr.  Standi^U'si  example  in  giving  the  duti:s  uf  llower- 
ing,  imd  that  they  would  imitate  the  catholicity  of  the  Roee^growers,  who 
Wiumerate  nil  good  varieties  whether  raised  or  introduced  by  themsclven  or  not. 

Early  Group. — Altaclerense,  Kussellianum,  Nobleanum  several  varieties, 
Oloire  de  Qand,  Cinnamomum  Cunninghamii,  Sun  of  Austerlitz,  Limbatum, 
ffir  Walter  8cott,  Broughtoni,  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan,  &c. 

Medium  Grottp. — Alarm,  Album  eleganff,  Atrosanguineum,  Earclayanum, 
Blandjanim),  Brayaaum,  Bylsiauum,  Coriaceum,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Currie- 
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anum,  DeUcatissimum  (particuUirly  Veitch's),  Everestiaautn,  Fastuosum,  Gem, 
Gtenaeric,  lago.  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Lady  Godivu,  Ingramii,  Mooreanum, 
Mr^).  Lo«doii«  Nclaoni,  Nero,  Paxtoni,  PenjMCwui,  Schiller,  Viotorio*  Zoleika, 

LaU  <7rm^.— -BatileriAnunu  Csndidurimum,  CelebnuMiiiin«  Chianoides^ 
Colonel,  Comtesse  de  Morelb,  Com  -  .ui,  La  Vivaudiere,  Macriatum.  Nij;:rum 
supt^rbum,  Mar^u^ritc,  Minnie.  Maoranlhum,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  John 
Waterer»  Mrs.  Standisb,  Standish'a  Feriection,  Star  of  England,  Leopardi,  ko. 

Tke  above  may  be  recommended  at  a  selection  for  a  beginner.  It  contains 
few  or  none  of  the  fine  new  hisli-iiiicod  varieties.  Of  course,  one  fairly  ia- 
spirpd  with  the  love  of  lUioilodendrous  will  not  content  him!^"lf  with  these; 
and  he  will  speedily  discover  that  the  second  and  third  groups  may  ue  greatly 
increased.  The  white  or  light-^ooloored  varieties  in  the  late  group  are  to  ex- 
quisitely fin(\  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  tlicni  with  in  rl  ration.  They  will 
match  the  finest  Camellias  any  day.  We  may  add,  that  iu  the  second  week 
of  liUjt  July,  we  saw  some  fine  trusses  of  Maculatum  nigrum  superbum,  in  a 
oool  shaded  situation,  and  that  circumstance,  supposing  that  Nobleannm 
flowered  about  the  1st  of  April,  us  it  no  doubt  did  in  many  parts  of  the  country^ 
marks  off  a  psriod  of  three  mouths  and  a  half  for  the  Khododeudroa  season 
of  1866. 

Our  obsemtions  this  year  havo  convinced  us  of  the  great  superiority  oC 
soil  lar<j;elv  composed  of  pt  at  earth  for  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons.  It  is 
UMual  for  nurserymen  to  a£lnu  that  this  shrub  will  grow  well  enough  in  any 
light  soU  of  a  loose  or  sandy  textmre.  Most  of  their  nniseties  are  of  tiiis  d*- 
seriplion ;  and  it  is  nutiirul  for  them  to  maintain  that  what  is  sufHcicut  for  pro- 
pagation is  pood  for  growth.  It  is  true  that  Rhododendron.s  will  jjrow,  in,  a 
way,  in  any  light  soil  containing;  abundance  of  vegetable  mailer  as  one  of  its 
elements.  There  is,  however,  ail  the  difference  in  the  world  between  plants 
that  barely  live  after  a  stunted  precarious  fashion,  and  plants  that  grow  like 
Willows,  and  arc  covered  annually  with  immense  showers  of  blossom.  Ama- 
teurs who  can  procure  peat  earth  are  strcmgly  recommended  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  If  they  lendo  near  a  railway,  they  will  probably  have  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining — pny  fivo  or  six  truckloads  of  it,  which  may  be  equal  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cartloads.  Let  them  chop  it  small,  or  break  it  well 
with  a  ooaxse  take,  bat  not  screen  it.  them  add  an  eqnal  qnanti^  of  well- 
rotted  leaf  mould,  free  from  sticks,  with  a  sufficiency  of  sharp  sat\d.  That  will 
•ilxi.-  from  sixty  to  seventy  cartlo :h1«  of  <  *>!npost  to  begin  with.  If  the  original 
soil  of  the  garden  is  clayey  or  chalky  u  should  be  excavated  to  tho  depth  of 
12, 16,  or  16  incbee,  as  the  grower  can  affinrd  it,  and  a  layer  of  the  compost 
put  in  its  place.  It  is  often  injurious  to  mix  up  any  of  the  old  soil  After 
the  Rho<lodendrons  have  been  planted  tliey  will  be  beuefited  by  a  strong 
mulching  from  a  decayed  hotbed ;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  good 
elleein  fov  semal  yean.-<-(<?ard(m«rs*  C^tomek*) 


ON  CAULIFLOWERS. 

I  AM  quite  of  tli'^  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Tillery.  that  there  is  no  better 
Cauliflower,  for  summer  and  autumn  use,  than  the  Waloheren,  if  true.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  diffieult  to  obtmn  tme  from  the  seedsmen.  The 
late  Mr.  Foster,  of  Benningborough  (the  raiser  of  Lady  Downe's  and  Fostoc's 
White  Si  edliut:  Grapes  ,  had  the  best  strain  of  the  Walchercu  that  I  have  seen. 
1  believe  he  got  it  many  years  ago  from  Mr.  Legge.  Ue  alwayi»  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  Imcp  ii  tran.   My  neighbour,  Mr.  Cooper,  Lady  Cooky's 
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swnkner,  at  Green  Uammerton,  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Foster,  and  I  got  it  from 
Sim  MWM  jMn  ago.  I  have  teken  (treat  care  to  ktop  it  tnw,  and  i£oiild  amok 
regret  looii^  it.  In  fine  seasons  th»  iMd  ripeilt  well  with  us  ;  but  in  cold, 
bftd,  la*©  seasons  it  docs  not.  It  is  verj-  easy  to  tell  it  from  all  other  Cauii- 
fiowers  in  its  troung  state.  It  comes,  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  as  blue  as  m 
whttCttoae.**  la  giowtli  U  w  more  dwarf  and  oompaet  than  any  of  the  other 
Cauliflowers,  M  much  M,  that  it  ii  aometimet  miitakett  by  the  inespMienoed 
for  (^abbag;e. 

I  buve  now  growing  on  a  ]ou<^  borcler  four  sort^  of  Caulifiowers,  which  I 
have  been  cutting  for  the  last  few  week*.  They  are  the  Irfmdon,  Aeiatie, 
Erfurt,  and  Walcherrn.  The  last  is  in  i  very  respect  very  much  superior  to  the 
others.  The  heads  are  all  compact,  tiriu,  and  nicely  shaped,  and  as  white  as 
nowbaUs.  Some  of  Uie  others  **  buttoned,'*  ov  tlie  heads  hare  beea  badly 
■hapcd-and  quite  yeUow  befor*  il   \  were  large  enough  for  use. 

By  planting  out  a  batch  oi'  Walchercii  plants  once  n-fortnight  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July,  I  have  generally  an  abundanee  of  fine 
Ohaliflowen  from  abovt  the  eeoood  week  in  June  te  the  beginning  of  Febnuury. 
When  the  frosts  are  very  severe  ia  the  autumn,  they  will  kill  the  plants  that 
furnish  the  earlv  winter  stijiply ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  frosts  ore  so  severe 
as  to  kill  them  all,  especially  if  a  good  breadth  (as  there  always  ought  to  be), 
has  been  planted  in  July.   By  taking  a  little  paine  in  tying  up  the  leavee  in 

frosty  weather  until  the-  hearls  are  formed,  and  then  rernovlntj  thom  to  a  frame 
or  pit,  or  hanging  them  up  in  an  open  airy  shed,  they  will  keep  good  for 
several  weeks. 

For  the  early  supply  in  June  I  make  two  sowings  in  the  previous  Attguii, 
one  nbout  the  10th  of  the  month  and  the  other  about  the  25th.  If  the  season 
be  a  tiue  one,  the  plants  from  the  late  sowing  will  in  general  do  best ;  but  if 
the  teasoik  be  unlhTourable  the  pbinta  from  tin  eerly  eowing*  will  be  preferable. 
As  I  save  my  own  seed,  and  generally  have  plenty  of  it,  I  eow  sevorid  bede»  so 
that  I  hare  a  great  chnlno  of  plnnts  and  some  to  spare.  I  pi  lut  a  few  out 
under  hand-glasses  towards  the  end  of  October ;  but  of  late  year;^  I  have  not 
planted  a  great  many  in  this  way,  ae,  to  do  them  jttttiee,  they  rci^uire  mneh 
attention  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  giving  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  in  covering  and  protectinf»  them  when  it 
is  frosty.  Instead  of  planting  a  quantity  under  glasses  ibr  the  early  supply, 
towards  the  end  of  Oetober  I  hare  a  great  number  potted  into  60*e  or  thumb 
pot'--,  and  place  them  In  a  frame  or  pit  near  to  the  ghif-s.  As  lon<^  as  the  weather 
is  mild  the  lights  arc  left  otf ;  but  in  frosty  weather  they  are  always  put  on, 
and  if  very  severe  a  mat  is  thrown  over  them.  Any  common  garden  soil  will 
do  to  pot  the  plants  in  at  first.  Towards  the  end  of  November  they  will  be 
found  to  h  ivp  made  nice  roots;  they  fhouhl  then  be  shifted  into  48-sized  potf, 
mixing  this  time  a  little  very  rotten  manure  among  the  soil.  When  all  are 
potted  I  return  them  to  the  frame  or  pit  if  the  weather  be  atill  mild ;  but  if 
Tery  frosty  I  have  them  put  into  a  cold  vinery.  If  the  soil  be  in  a  nice  state 
when  they  are  potted,  and  no  fire  heat  i-^  re.jtured  to  keep  out  the  frost,  they 
will  not  require  much  water  diurin^  the  short  dark  days  of  winter.  I  give 
them  air  at  all  &Toarable  opportunitiee.  Towards  the  end  of  January  I  again 
shift  the  whole  of  them,  putting  the  largest  plants  into  24,  and  the  smallest 
into  32-stzcd  pots,  and  mixin«;  a  third  of  rotten  manure  among  the  soil  at  this 
pottiug.  I  put  them  beck  into  tlie  cold  vinery,  where  they  remain  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  February ;  if  the  weather  be  then  mild  I  have  them 
put  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame  fo  harden  off  before  they  arc  planted  out.  Unless 
the  weather  be  very  mild  I  give  very  little  air  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
placed  in  the  pit.   After  they  have  been  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  pit  I  give 
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more  air,  and  if  the  wetther  be  f«Tourable  I  increase  it  liberally,  so  that  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  March  the  plants  are  able  to  benr  full  exposure  to 
the  weathtT  if  not  very  frosty.  I  then  have  tlie  whole  of  them  planted  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border,  and  protect  the  plants  with  some  Spruce  Fir  or  Laurel 
braaobei  for  a  few  dajs ;  bat  n  aoon  «  the  weather  is  faTourable  theee  are 
entii^y  removed.  If  die  weather  be  dry  the  plants  are  well  watered,  and 
hnring  good  roots  they  8oon  commence  growing  rapidly*  I  fiad  this  plan  mueh 
more  satisfactory  than  plantinc^  under  glass. 

I  aleo  have  a  quantity  ot  plants  prieked  out  into  frames  in  October  for 
transplanting  into  the  open  quarters  in  spriiii^.  These  plants  come  in  for  use 
in  July  after  the  early  ones  are  done,  i  alsu  protect  during;  the  winter  the 
small  planta  left,  iu  the  seed-bed*.  These  make  good  plants  ior  pultiug  aut  in 
April  and  the  early  part  of  BCay ;  if  true  Wnlcheren  they  very  rarely  *'  button," 
and  they  are  better  plants  than  any  raised  in  heat  for  early  planting.  Small  sow- 
ings made  in  March,  April,  and  May  will  furnish  plants  for  the  different  traus. 
plantings  until  July.  By  always  towing  plenty  of  seed  end  having  an  abun- 
dance of  ])lants,  and  by  frequently  planting  out  on  everj^  bit  of  ground  I  can  get 
a  plant  into,  I  gennrally  have  plen^  of  good  Cauliflowers  from  June  to  February. 

Stourion.  M.  Saul. 


THE  FRUIT-ROOM. 

Amokost  the  various  appendages  to  a  garden  an  etiicient  fruit-room  is 
certainly  not  the  least  important,  yet  such  a  room  we  seldom  tee.  Generally 
Bomj  back  shed  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  in  n  very  rough  manner,  and  on  these 
the  winter  Apples  and  Pears  are  laid  more  or  le«8  thickly,  as  the  crop  may  have 
been.  In  too  many  instanoss  they  are  obliged  to  be  laid  too  thickly  for  their 
keeping  well ;  08  they  are  likely  to  be  all  wanted,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  plarr  lliem  po,  if  the  space  be  too  limited  for  their  bein^  kept  more  thinly. 
Altiiougli  we  all  know  that  good-keeping  fruit  will  remain  sound  a  coubiderabie 
time,  even  when  sulgeeted  to  this  treatment,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would 
k>  :>  much  longer  if  allowed  more  room  from  the  first,  and  those  instances  in 
■which  fruits  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  will  be  found  to  be  where  plenty 
of  space  has  been  accorded ;  some  other  conditions  seem  necessary  for  the 
welUkeeping  of  firuit,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
individually. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of  a  certain  variety  of  fruit  for  keeping- 
purposes,  there  is  no  question  but  its  merits  that  way  are  influenced  by  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  grown,  as  well  as  the  period  at  whidi  it  is  gathered, 
and  the  condition  of  the  atrnt^pphere  at  the  time.  By  way  of  cxemplifvinf; 
these  conditions  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  a  very  common  case  to  point  them 
out,  and  though  there  may  be  some  diffinrence  of  opimon  on  the  habits  and 
qualification  of  the  variety  given  as  an  example,  there  is  certainly  none 
that  has  a  wider  reputation.  I,  therefore,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  enable  a  fruit  to  keep  for  as  long  u  period  us  possible  in  a 
aoiuid  condition,  will  take  the  Babston  Pippin  Apple  as  an  example,  not  on 
account  4^  its  long-keeping  capabilities— on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  an  indiffe- 
rent one  in  that  respect;  but  by  it  we  may  learn  the  laws  that  govern  other 
fruits  as  well. 

No  one  who  has  vinted  a  iruit-rocm  in  September,  when  there  is  a  quantity 

of  fruit  all  ripeuin'j  into  that  mellow  condition  which  betokens  perfection,  but 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  odour  which  is  emitted  from  them.  This  odour, 
it  i^  needless  to  say,  must  be  aa  hurtful  to  the  well-keeping  of  fruits  as  anything 
can  be--8ay,  for  instance,  a  quantity  of  WiUiams's  Bon  Ghrttiaii  Pear  all  ripen- 
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iagtXtnm  into  tlie  condition  fit  for  table,  ud  in  a  day  or  two  all  will  be  in 
a  stage  bejond  this,  and  become  a  van^s  of  juice  which  it  is  difficult  to  handle 
without  bursting  them.  Now,  I  always  look  ou  a  mass  of  this  kind  as  the 
most  dangerout  to  a  frott-voom ;  and  at  all  early  fimits  ripen  in  wanner  weather 
than  other  kinds  do,  they  ought  to  be  ibmished  with  a  defj;ree  of  ventilation 
almost  amounting:  to  complete  exposure,  in  order  that  the  odour  emitted  by 
ripening  fruit,  which  very  quickly  takes  a  decaying  turn,  may  not  contaminate 
the  rest.  Fruit  at  that  time  ought  also  to  be  kept  thin.  But  to  return  to  the 
Ribston  Pippins.  It  often  happens  that  these  have  to  be  gathered  w  hen  the 
fruit-roonx  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  fruits  in  the  condition  spoken  of;  and 
if  the  weather  be  warm  at  the  time,  the  fruit  is  impelled  onward  to  a  condition 
fit  for  table  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  be  if  Irapt  cooler ;  and 
what  is,  porhaps,  as  bad.  the  infiriious  character  of  the  ntmosMhcn"'  they  are 
in  hastens  on  decay  some  time  before  ripeness  or  mellowness  has  done  its  part : 
hence  frnite  that  ought  to  be  in  perfection  in  January  are  ready  by  the  end  of 
November,  not  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  only,  but  all  other  kinds  of  ihiits  as 
well.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  fruits  in  certain  seasons  keep  longer  and 
better  than  they  do  in  others — the  simple  iuct  that  they  are  not  ready  to  gather 
until  <A>ld  weather  insures  their  kr>(>ping,  as  nune  firoit  generally  perishes  in 
November  than  in  December  and  January,  and  no  amount  of  mere  cleanliness 
and  care  in  remoWng  diseased  fruit  can  compensate  for  the  crowded  eundition 
of  the  fruit-room  in  the  early  autumn  months,  when  the  weather  at  the  mme 
time  is  of  a  kind  that  ftivours  "  forcing,**  which  it  certainly  does  when  it  is 
warm  at  the  periods  spoken  of. 

Now,  as  the  Ribston  Pippin  cannot  be  preserved  under  circumstances  as 
described,  let  us  suppose  an  o]>j)osite  ca.<<e — a  backward  unkindly  season  like 
that  of  1860,  when  there  wns  no  lack  of  fruits  generally;  the  fine  autumn  of 
the  year  before  securing  sufficient  bloom,  but  the  multitude  o!  fruits  only  re- 
sulted in  each  being  very  small,  and  the  uui'uvourable  season  did  not  mature 
them  with  that  degree  of  perfection  so  requisite  in  good  fruit:  hence  we  had  a 
quantity  of  half-perfected  fruits,  preheating  little  but  a  thick  tough  skin,  and  a 
core  quite  as  lari;e  as  usual.  Some  of  theM'  fruits  possibly  mi;.;ht  keep  longer 
than  was  ever  ktiown  before ;  as  they  contained  60  little  sacclnuiue  matter, 
there  was  soaroeiy  anything  within  them  to  engender  decay :  hence  a  sort  of 
withering  or  shrivelling.up  instead  of  the  usual  spot  and  rot  which  consume 
the  better  class  of  fruits. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  warmth  favours  decay,  and  that  cold 
encourages  preservation  by  retarding  the  natural  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  when 
it  has  approaclied  that  condition  it  tends  to  keep  it  from  advancing  further. 
But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  has  its  disadvantages.  Fruit  so  treated  is 
never  good.  Pears  may  be  kept  in  an  ice-house  to  a  period  much  beyond  that 
of  their  usual  keeping  time  ;  but  the  tiavouris  gone.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
summer  fruits,_as  Strawberries*  Peaches,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  so  tried 
frequently. 

Whenever  a  quantity  of  frmt  is  piled  up  in*a  heap  it  begins  what  in  com- 
mon language  is  called  to  sweat.'*  This  sweating  brings  out  an  oily  sub- 
stance to  the  outside.  Sweating  will  also  occur  without  the  fruit  being  so 
dosely  piled  up  as  spoken  of,  but  it  is  more  slow ;  and  if  it  be  laid  thinly  ou  a 
shelf  it  is  in  its  most  legitimate  way.  This  sweating  coats  the  skin  with  a 
sort  of  varnish,  which  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  an*  certainly 
promotes  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit.  This  varnish  ought  not  to  be 
removed  by  any  means,  handling  being  one  of  the  certain  ways  to  do  so.  Let 
the  fruit,  therefore,  be  placed  at  first  singly  on  the  shelves,  and  little  else  will 
be  wanted  but  looking  o^r  them  and  poking  out  decayed  ones;  and  tha 
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place  bfln^  kept  cool  and  wi  II  ventilated,  tlu  ro  h  a  tftUMfablfl  oertain^  of  tiulr 
keepmg  weli,  other  things  aUo  being  favourable. 

At  erery  one  u  Agreed  tlut  perfect  cleonlineai  and  aweetness  are  indis. 
penAable  requisites  ia  *  fruit-room,  the  titUAtioii  ought  to  be  so  chosen  as  to 
msure  these  an  far  as  external  circnni^»nii'  "s  will  do  so,  but  a  full  southern 
exposure  is  not  good.  The  best  frutt-ruom  i  ever  remember  to  have  seen  was 
at  Knoweley«  the  princely  teat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  (he  iBtental  fittings  being 
so  good ;  broad  shelves  surrounded  the  building,  and  in  the  centre  there  was 
a  tier  of  shelves  with  drawers  in  the  lK)ttom  compartment,  the  whole  affording 
ample  i»pace  to  get  round,  and  the  shelves  were  not  too  crowded.  The  meant 
lor  ventilation  were  ample.  Some  other  neefol  Ihiit-roome  that  I  haTO  aeea 
are  kan-to's  against  the  north  wall  of  a  garden,  the  great  defect  in  these  being 
the  want  of  ventilation,  which,  in  part  at  least,  ou<;ht  to  be  at  top,  and  is 
rarely  thought  of  in  a  lean-to  blrnd.  The  sides  being  low,  the  evhalations  from 
the  fruit  eaanot  well  be  all  carried  off;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  aa 
oprninf?  nt  top  to  allow  them  to  escape,  otherwise  the  fact  of  beiiiL,'  behind  a 
wall  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  and  more  so  if  it  be  isolated,  and 
not  fonn  part  of  a  seriee  of  buildings,  as  by  that  meaua  end  wnSilatian  oodd 
be  move  easily  accomplished.  I  have  also  seen  a  Tory  uieful  frnit-room  half 
undertjround  :  but  this  is  oulv  advisable  on  a  dry,  f;ravolly,  or  sandy  soil.  I 
have  also  seen  one  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  not  iu  a  dense  wood,  which  is 
bad,  and  it  anaweved  rery  well.  The  main  thing  to  stipulate  for  is  plenty  of 
space  and  Teotilation,  end  to  use  the  latter  on  all  occasions,  except,  perhaps, 
in  damp,  warm  wenther,  and  the  probability  is  that  iroit  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  is  required  to  do. 


OUR  OONTEMPOBABIES. 

Thb  Botakio4L  Maoaziiss  for  August  and  September  oontaine  lepre- 
sentations  of  the  following  plants  : — 

Khinin  fuUjem. — .\  small  succulent  plant  sent  from  Port  Natal  hy  Mr. 
Plant  to  W.  Wilson  f>uuuders,  £stj[.    It  grows  about  2  or  3  feet  high  iu  this 
oooDtry,  and  prodiioea  yermllion  orange  heads  on  pednnclea  from  4  to  8  indiea 

Fremontia  calijurnica. — A  Malvaceous  shrub,  discovered  by  Col.  Fremont 
In  1846,  whilst  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  which  some 
particulars  were  given  at  pa^c  1 '>,'].  The  tirst  plant  in  Europe  was  iu  pos^ 
session  of  the  Royal  Ilorlicnllural  Soeu  ty,  but  this  was  disposed  (  f  t<>  Messrs. 
£.  G.  Henderson,  and  subsequently  died ;  but  the  species  woa  rc-imported  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  with  them  in  June.  *'  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Hooker^ 
M  undoubtedly  the  choicest  early.flowering  shrub  introduced  of  late  years,  and 
more  than  rivals  the  Forsythias  in  many  respects."  It  is  a  woody  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  iu  its  native  cotmtr^',  and  resembling  a  Fig  txee. 
Tl&e  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  are  H  tnohes  in  diamecer,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour. 

Ffniandfsta  rohu.tfn. — An  Orchid  originally  discovered  in  Guateniala  by 
G.  U.  Skiuuer,  E«sq.,  uud  rciulroduced  by  Mr.  Salvin.  The  flowers  are  uorue 
on  drooping  peduncles,  supported  by  upright  stems  a  foot  in  height,  and  atO 
bright  ye]|sw,  barred  and  spotted  on  the  lip  with  red.  It  ia  by  no  neana 
showy. 

Smytennvum  i^iiVis.— A  necua  of  ^Mueleek  discovered  in  Gomera,  one 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  the  KST.  R.  T.  IiOwe.  It  forms  a  low,  stnggUiig 
shiob,  with  a  short  erect  stos^  and  long,  weak,  slender,  erooked  bmnohei. 
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from  t  to  3  firet  in  length.   Die  leaves  are  Iroai  1  to  2^  loehes  long,  and  from 

half  an  inch  to  I  iitch  broad,  and  verj  elaucous.  The  dowers  are  Jarge,  green, 
white  towanls'  ihr  l>:\se  of  the  petals.   The  plant  is  only  of  interest  aa  a  speciee 

hitherto  undescriberl. 

SamAezia  no&tfu.— A  beantlAil  Acanthaceous  plant,  disoovered  by  Mr. 

Pearct",  M  ^si  '*.  Veitch's  collector,  in  Ecuuilor.  It  is  a  stout,  erect,  li-'ibuceaus 
plant,  with  oblon'»  obovnte  leaves,  from  o  to  y  inches  long,  and  dense  piiuieles 
of  yellow  flowers,  with  bright  red  bracts  1^  inch  in  length,  the  corolla  cylin- 
drical, 2  inches  in  length,  by  one>third  of  nu  inch  in  diameter. 

Saccoiiibfum  a?npr(fhtrritm. — Ftj^urod  in  Lliidlev's  ''  Sertum  Orcliidaceum," 
in  1^8,  09  well  us  Puxtun's  Mugoxiuo  of  Botany. '  It  is  a  native  of  Sylhet, 
where  the  plant,  whieh  does  not  attain  more  than  6  iiuslwa  in  height,  freely 
produces  its  deep  rose-coloured  racemes  in  spring. 

il'i/lmifton  Forltmn. — A  beautiful  species  discovorpd  by  Mr.  Fortune 
in  the  proviuco  of  Chtkiung  in  China,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  Seeds  of 
it  were  sent  home  by  him,  and  phmts  of  it  were  raised  by  Mr.  Qlendinmng  at 
the  Chiswick  Nursery,  where  they  proved  pcrfeetly  hardy,  and  from  these  the 
species  wj!S  described  bv  Dr.  L'ndlpv.  T*:  forms  a  stout  shrub,  with  bright 
green  leaves  from  5  to  7  inches  long,  uud  pule  rusc-colourcd  flowers  from  3  to 
S|-  iBchee  in  diameter,  in  heads  of  eight  to  ten. 

//e*  /o/i/u/iVi  (Broad-leaved  Japanese  HollyV — "This  nuble  Holly,"  «;ay8 
Dr.  Hooker,  "  thou<;h  oftrn  s\tpjw«ed  to  be  one  of  the  later  importations  from 
Japan,  has  long  been  culiivuiecl  ia  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  it  has  stood 
without  protection,  trained  against  a  wall  tbr  inuny  years,  and  quite  uninjured. 
In  tlu'  open  air  I  have  not  observed  it  llowerin^.  but  it  flowers  abundantly  in 
the  temperate-house  during  June  and  July.  In  other  places  near  Loudou  and 
elsewhere  it  is  euttiTated  as  a  standard ;  and  though  I  hftTe  neyer  seen  it 
luxuriant  under  such  circumstances  in  the  east  of  England*  it  no  doubt  succeeds 
perfectly  in  the  wi  «!t.  It  ia  a  beautiful  shrub,  of  a  paler  j^reen  than  the  com- 
mon Holly,  witii  similar  berries,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  round  heads 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.*' 

IluntUya  cen'na. — A  beantiful  Orchid,  originally  discovered  by  "Warszewica 
in  Veraguu,  on  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui,  at  mi  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  Kucker.  It  has  uUo  flowered  with  J.  fiateman,  Esq.,  at 
Knypersley,  and  at  Messrs.  Yeitch's.  The  plant  is  a  bulbleas  epiphyte,  pro- 
ducing tufts  of  leaves  about  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  have  pale  ftmw-eolonrcd 
petals  and  .sepals,  l.V  inch  ]ov<s,  and  a  yellow  lip. 

Nieremberyia  VeUclm. — An  elegaut  species,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
IroB  Tttouman.  It  grows  about  8  inohes  or  n  foot  high,  and  has  pale  lilao 
enmnanulatc  flowers. 

Attnw/eria  Moacauna. — A  native  of  Burmah,  where  it  was  .discovered 
Dr.  Wathcb  in  1826,  and  flowered  three  years  afterwards  at  Ohbwiok.  It  is 
If maritable  for  producing  only  a  single  pair  of  leaves ;  but  in  these  the  beauty 
of  thf*  ]il;mt  consists.  They  are  4  or  o  inebes  \o:\<^,  ()r])ieiilar,  of  leathery 
texture,  and  of  aa  opaque  green,  mottled  or  prettily  7X»ned  with  paler  greeu. 
Between  them  small  white  flowers  are  produced,  but  only  one  at  a  time. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

CitTBTAL  Paxaci  Show.— This  took  pkcc  I  and  quality.  Out-door  fruit  is  generally  small 
OBl  the  3th  and  6t]i  of  Sopt«mLcr.  and  though  I  thia  year,  and  it  h&»  hwa  rt-markcd  that  in 
Uosos,  D.iJili  (•'.  iiii'l  IL  i'llyh'H  ks  win  iiuiii«  ■  i  niiiny  iil:uos  \.irietie«  come  so  uiuch  « ut  of 
rously  and  wcU  sbown,  thcro  was  a  great  fall-  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
lag  OB  in  the  fruit,  both  as  nguds  qosntii^  (  flisin.    Aooordingly,  nsny  growen  who 
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usually  exhibit  at  this  Show,  did  not  put  in 
an  appfiirance,  nml  the  competition  was  prin- 
cipally conflncd  to  thoac  enjoying  &Tourable 
climates  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
We  tnmafer,  with  somp  nbridpomfnf,  ftom 
"The  Journal  of  Hortii  ulturc,"  tiio  lullowing 
particulars  as  to  the  eubiects  exhibited  :  — 

Of  Fruit  only  two  collections  were  shown : 
that  from  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  frardeaer  to  Earl 
Cowper,  Fanshanger,  to  wliich  the  first  prize 
WtB  awarded,  consisted  of  a  Blaek  Prince 
Pine  Apple,  good  bimches  of  Barlwirosfia  and 
Unseat  Grapes,  u  Green-fleshed  Melon,  fine 
Vioictto  Ilative  Peaches,  Klrugo  Nectarines, 
and  Florence  Cherries.  Mr.  Donald,  prnrdencr 
to^  J.  G.  Barclay.  Esq.,  Li-yton,  was  second 
with  a  Qut  (  n  I'ino,  Bhu  k  Ilaniburgh  and 
Muscat  Grapes,  Scarlet  Perfection  Melon, 
Peaches,  NuobttiiKt,  Ghemes,  and  Paatu 

Pine  .Apples  were  not  numerous  nor  re- 
markable for  quality;  there  wcrii,  however, 
a  fuw  good  Queen*.  For  three  fruit*,  Mr. 
Dawsou  was  first  with  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
Itevideiioe,  and  Bbek  Prince;  and  Mr.  Chil- 
nan,  gardener,  to  the  Earl  of  NonimT>ton, 
Ringwood,  second  with  a  (hucn  and  two 
Smooth-leaved  Cayennes.  Mr.  I'nge,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Leatj  Jia^.,  Streatham,  exhibitel 
two  of  the  latter,  wei^iing  6  lbs.  each,  and 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  4  lbs.  ;  and  Mr.  Wallis, 
gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Fgq.,  Aslle  I'lirk,  I'lovi- 
denee,  Enville,  and  Brown  Sugur-loaf.  A 
well-ripcued  Queen  from  Mr.  Ji.  Smee,  gar- 
dener to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dolincbt 
was  first  in  the  class  for  that  variety  ;  Mr. 
SSstone,  ;;urdener  to  S.  l^awrence,  Esq.,  Clnp- 
ham  Park,  being  sieronil  with  a  iruit  of 
4  lbs.  6  ou. ;  and  Mr.  ii.  Cmik,  gardener  to 
O.  Soames,  Esq  ,  was  third.  In  the  class  for 
UT  variety,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whitboume,  Esq.,  Tlford,  was  ftrst,  and  Mr. 
Page  second,  witli  Sinooth-l  a\  ei  Cuvenne  ; 
and  Mr.  J)ougla8  also  took  the  third  prize 
ynOk  Charlotte  Bothsdiild,  weight  5  lbs. 

There  was  not  nearly  so  fine  an  exhibition 
of  Grapes  as  might  have  b«H-n  expected, 
though  several  very  excellent  bunchf.s  were 
shown.  The  Black  Uamburghs  from  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  Gaiston,  which  took  the  flnt 
prize  in  the  class  for  Blac  k  kinds,  were,  as 
usual,  remarkably  fine,  the  bunches  being 
very  large,  and  the  berries  larpo  and  finely 
coloured.  Mr.  Usbome,  Kay's  Nursery, 
Finchlcy,  who  was  saoond,  had  also  very  fine 
buucbo^,  though  not  so  even  .ta  Mr.  Mervdlth's 
in  the  size  of  the  berries.  E(iual  third  i)rizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  U.  Xorris,  gardener  to 
A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Soutbgate,  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  to  Mr.  Devenidi  Bodwell, 
Weymouth,  for  fine  Init  somewhat  loose 
bunches  of  the  Mu.-^'ut  ilamlmr^ih,  weighing 
10  lbs.  I  oz.  These  w-  ie  all  tliree  on  the 
same  rod,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  suipriae  that 
three  such  bunches  dioald  hav«  tiesn  pro* 
ducud  within  so  short  n  distance  of  each  other. 
Of  White  Grapes,  the  best  wore  beautifully 


ripened  Canon  Hall  Muscats  from  J.  HoUing* 
worth,  Esq.  Mr.  Irving,  gardener  to  the  Duko 
of  ilamilton,  was  second  with  good  well- 
ripened  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater; 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  Finchley,  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  E»q,,  Shardelocs, 
were  equal  third  lor  Muscats.  The  heaviest 
bunch  of  any  kind  Was  a  very  fine  one  (weight 
not  stated),  of  Mnek  Hamburgh,  not^  how* 
ever,  quite  perfect  as  regards  colour,  shown  by 
Mr.  Osbomo ;  and  a  bunch  of  the  same  kind, 
weighing  upwards  of  4  lbs.,  fiom  .Mr  Irving, 
was  second.  There  were  several  good  bsskeita 
of  12  lbs.  and  upwards,  mostly  consisting  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  II.  N orris,  purdener 
to  A.  Bosanquut,  Es*].,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne, Finchley,  second  with  that  kind,  and 
equal  third  prizes  wore  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Tuomer,  gardoner  to  J.  Perrett,  Esq.,  Heme 
Hill,  lor  Muscats,  small  in  berry  but  well 
ripened,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Frost,  Maidstone,  for 
Black  Ilaniburgli. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  all  rather 
small  though  well  coloured.     The  former 
chiefly  consisted  of  Groswe  .Mignonne,  Koyal 
George,  Koyal  Charlotte,  Noblesse,  Burring- 
tori,  N'iobttc  lla'.ive,  and  15ollegarde.  Mr. 
Thomeyerott,  Fl  .ore,  Wtedon,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Crane,  ganlenor  to  the  Rev.  L.  Dc'  des,  second, 
'  with  Koyal  Charlotte;  and  Mr.  Uazell,  Den- 
I  mark  Hill,  thirtl,  wiih  tJro.ssc  Mignonnc. 
j  SoniL-  good  truit  of  Koyal  George,  grown  in 
pots  in  un  unhcatod  orchard-house,  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonme, 
Esq.    For  Nectarines,  Mr.  King,  gardener 
I  to  G.  Roder,  Esq.,  Slaugham,  was  first  with 
a  goiKl  dish  of  \' lub-Ue  Halive ;  ilr.  SuvIilt- 
I  land,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jamioson,  Fuiham, 
second  witli  tlio  .-ame  Tarioty ;  and  Mr.  Daw 
son,  third   with  Downton.     Some  finclj'- 
coloured  fruit  of  Uivcra's  Orange,  from  on  hard- 
j  housf  tree?*,  were  shown  V>y  G.  1  .  Wil.^jn, 
j  Esq.,  Wcybridge.  ]<llruge,  iiomuo,  Pitmaston 
I  Orangr,  Marrey,  and  one  or  two  other  Tttia* 
1  tics  wore  also  fairly  represented. 

Melons  were  shown  to  the  number  of  three 
score.  The  beyt  Green-flcahed  was  Preston 
Hall  Hybrid  from  Mr.  Frost,  Maidstone  ;  Mr. 
Samuel,  Broom  Park,  Bctch worth,  was  so* 
'  cond  ;  and  Mr.  Chilmun  third.  Of  the  Scar- 
I  let-fieshcd  varieties  Scarlet  Cera  had  the  pre- 
eminence, Mr.  S!a<ey,  ganlener  t^i  E.  Ilay- 
uient,  £sq.,  Norwood,  being  first  with  it ; 
Mr.  Bailey,  asoood ;  and  Dr.  Cooper,  Slooe^ 
third. 

Figs  were  not  numerously  showTi,  but  very 
good.  The  best  were  very  fine  Brimswiclc 
and  Brown  Turkey,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Hayward,  Esq.,  PoUdngton; 
next  came  Black  Isrhia  and  Brunswick,  from 
Mr.  S.amuel,  Betchworth.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
.Slough,  was  third ;  Mr.  Laccy,  gardener  to 
C.  S.  Mortimore.  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  fourth. 

noma  were  tolerably  numerous,  but  icaroely 
so  good  a.s  in  f  iriiv.r  years.  It  ^^^^)b,  Esq., 
of  iiooding,  was  fir^t  witii  cxccileut  diishes  «)f 
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White  Magnum  Tin  im,  Goliath,  and  Coe's 
QoldeA  Dio».  Mr.  Bailey  '"^as  «cond  with 
Tictori*.  WaAingfam,  and  Prtnc*  of  Wnl<  s ; 
and  Mr.  8ht>t>^ridg->,  Rtirdaiwr  to  £.  C  Goad, 
Ew^  Ctrshalton,  third,  with  GolUth,  J«lfer- 
aon,  and  Wathinglon.  Mr.  OllUrt,  Stoke, 
faii^ffli.  had  a  fourth  prize  for  tho  first  and 
iBgLMidPtmd'tSeedliiig.  ExceUent  orchard- 
how  fruit  of  Transparent  Gage,  Coe's  Ooldm 
Drop,  and  Rt;ino  Claude  do  Bavay,  came  from 
Hr.  Wilfon,  Weybridge. 

Of  dfWKirt  Apples  the  beat  four  dushos  were 
Bod  Feumain,  Rod  Astrachan,  Col.  Vaughan, 
and  Rcinette  du  Laak,  from  Messra.  Lano, 
St.  Mary's  Cray  ;  Mr.  Gilb-rt,  Btoko,  waa  «8- 
OOmdvUh  BisWup'3  rippin,  T)L-v(-riahir.-  Quar- 
MBiAffff,   Cok's  Orange  Fippin,  and  a  red- 
stnakadaaedliBff;  Mr.  Webb,  Reading,  third, 
with  Red  Astrachan,  Scarlet  Nooparei^  Jtab- 
Bton  and  Cox  a  Orani?o  Pippins;  and  Mr. 
Becstor,  Goring,  Sussex,  fourth,  with  team  s 
Pippin,  EedAatrachan,IiuU'»  Guldeu  Remotte, 
aMOSllt"'    Amonf  other  kinds  we  noticed 
Eariy  Strawberry,  pr'-tty,  but  not  of  much 
value  as  regards  Jlavour,  Kerry  Pippm,  Abh- 
»d'c  Kernel,  King  of  the  Tippiius  Tour- 
a'l  Plate,  Early  Red  Margarwl,  and  1  lish 


pMeh    The  first  prize  for  kitchen  Apples  i  bl^.m.  far^  tho  mo^t  part 


of  smaller  size,  camo  from  Mr.  Oeiia,  Ko>^ 
wood.   Vines,  Pear,  .\pplo,  and  "Pixan  tnea 

iu  pots,  wore  shown  by  .Mr.  Fra>L'r,  tugithor 
with  exceUont  dishes  of  ripe  £ruit  from  pot 
trees ;  and  pot  Plum  and  Poaoh  trees  came 
also  from  Mr.  Vertimn,  Clapham  Coaunom. 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Reading,  fbmidied  twenty 
kinds  of  Filberta,  amoni,'  whirh  \vori>  several 
of  hiji  own  raising,  and  Mr.  Konip,  ^^iirdener 
to  E.  BeutaU,  Esq.,  a  cluster  of  Mus»  Caren* 
dishii,  on  a  stem  upwards  of  a  HMt  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  an  unrooted  sncker  but  fear* 
teen  months  ago.    Mr,  Siigp.  i^irdcncr  to  E>irl 
Brownlow,  likewutc  cxiiibitcd  a  clasti  r  oi  tho 
same  BaiW"*    A  good  dish  of  Victi<nxi  Red 
Currant  came  from  Mr.  Vnrtigan,  Llapham, 
also  one  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberry. 
From  Mcsurs.  Barr  X'  Suf^deii  came  a  collec- 
tion of  Onious;  and  from  McsfSio.  Cutbu<h 
very  fine  bulbs  of  the  JS'uueham  Park  Onion, 
hU  uf  which  wore  said  to  weigh  at  least  1  lb. 
kiAch,  and  one  as  much  as  24}  ozs.    The  same 
firm  also  eontrihuted  dishes  of  their  Giiiut 
Kidney  Bean,  which,  though  the  i>oda  were 
largo,  was  crisp  and  •noonlent. 

Ill  the  iloral  department  of  the  Show,  tho 
stands  of  Dahlias  were  numeruus,  and  the 

cxceliint,    In  the 


waa  uiKcn  uy   -III-  w.-,  _ — j-~ 

with  good  eiimiples  of  Alestander,  J 
trschan,  Blenheim  and  Sluiu  'd  Pii>pii 


was  taken  Lv  Mr.  Willmore,  Hoyle  Piaoe, 

■     Bed  Aa- 

pins.  ilr. 

Jin^tinmn  was  second  with  a  kind  called 
Pntfa  Pudding,  Cellini,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Suffield.  Meesrs.  Uno,  St.  Mary's  Cray, 
were  third,  and  Mcssth  Gadd,  Dorking,  fourth. 

The  best  three  di-liM  «{  I'ears  wt  r«j  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Stoke,  biough,  who 
had  good  examples  of  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Loiiij>.-  Bonnu  i  f  Jersey,  and  p<wh«**" 
d'Angoulemc.    }ilr.  Harrison, OatlandaPalac© 
Gardens,  h:iil  <im  di.^hf  sof  the  two  last-named 
and  B«uxr^  Clairgcau ;  Mr.  Bichbell, 
gaidener  to  —  Healheote,  Esq.,  Epaoan,  good 
Beurre  Did  and  Beurro  Clairgeau ;  and  Mr. 
Bonner,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper, 
IfoUng,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Duchesuo  d'An- 
gnUjuM,  and  Marie  Louise.  Tho  prize  for 
the  beaviett  dish  of  twche  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gadd,  gardener  to  J.  .Taffray,  Esq.,  for 
UvedaU-'uSt.  Gerniaia,  wtiahing  10  lbs.  4  ozs. 
O.  F.  Wils-jn,  Esq.,  was  second  with  one  oi 
Ibi^hal  da  la  Cour,  we»bing  8  lb-*.  4  ui»., 
and  Mr.  O.  Goldandth  tMrd.   Pears  shown 
lor  flavour  ron!-i-;trd  almost   exclusively  of 
Williams's  Bou  (jhrt  tim  and  Jar^^onello.  The 
gMond  and  third  piizts  wlt^'  awarded  to  tho 
fonner  kind  shown  by  Mr.  Grover,  of  Uam- 
memnith,  and  Mr.  tfaut  of  Jm  Bridge, 
whilst  the  first  went  to  a  variety  mUMinad, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thonvpy(T^)fl. 

Mr.  Toomer,  ganl  1  1  t  »  J-  P^  rrttt,  Esq., 
Heme  Hill,  exhibited  a  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine  bearing  splendid  bunches.  Messrs. 
lAne  &  Sons  and  Mr.  ITopp,  gardener  to _W. 
MnrrelLEeq.,  also  exhibited  beautifully  firuited 
■od  MOM  good  pel  TiiMfH  tiuragh 


class  lor  furty-eight,  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salis- 
bury, was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Gtolden 
Admiration,  Kiuj^  of  Sweden,  Matihla.  tiuecn 
oi'  I'rimraics,  DelicaUi,  I'^ward  ispary,  iJaion 
Taunton,  Lord  Shaftosbuiy,  Chairman,  James 
Baukiiouse,  Miss  Henwaw,  Flossy  Girl, 
George  White,  Leah,  Paradise  Williams,  Mrs. 
Wycdhin,  Andrew  Dodds,  Umpire,  John 
Wyatt,  thai  iolle  Dorlin^,  .\nnit'  Au.>!tin,  Dis- 
raeli, Anna  Kovnes,  Bntish  Trium;  li.  Lady 
of  the  Lake^  Jrreemaaon,  Lady  Mary  Wilde, 
Golden  Oem,  Jenny  Anitm,  &v.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Tbamo.  wa!^  second,  tho  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Kimborley,  of  Co^tutry, 
and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom. 

For  twen^-iour  blooma  Mr,  Keynea  voa 
again  flrit  witii  axeaUent  eanmplaa  of  Queen 
of  Primroses,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Chairman, 
Jiimcs  Backhouse,  Lord  Derby,  Charlotte 
Dorling,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Golden  .\d- 
nuiaUon,  Bob  Ridley,  Norfolk  Hero,  Euri,  of 
Pembredce,  Anna  Keynes,  George  Wheeler,  &c. 
Mr.  Drarcott,  Ilumberstonc,  Ltncciitcr,  was 
second;  Mr.  Legge,  isdniuiitou,  third;  Mr. 
Thame,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  C.  Kimbetley,  flflh. 

Ijithe  Amateora*  olaaalor  theaame  uumbor, 
Mr.  O.  J.  Perry,  Caade  Bromwich,  waa  firai 
with  lino  blooms  of  Chairman,  .\rtbur,  Phi- 
dias, iVnna  Keynes,  Andrew  Dodds,  Master 
of  Arts,  Messenger,  Lady  O.  Herbert.  Lord 
Derby,  Alexandra.  Hugh  Miller,  George 
Brown,  Britiah  Tkinmph,  Juno,  Criterion, 
Charlotte  Dorliug,  i'auline,  &c.  Mr.  Thomty- 
croft,  Flonre,  Weedon,  was  second;  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Brmtford,  third ;  Mr.  Hedge,  Col- 
chester, fourth  i  Mr.  Olasacock,  Bishop  Siort< 
foi  d,  fifth  i  and  Mr.  Oottia,  Kewhall,  thalnu- 
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THE  FLOSIST  AHD  POMOLOOIST. 


In  the  oImk  for  twelve  blooms,  the  best 
fixml  cftttte  from  Mr.  TlioniPvcroft,  tho  varie- 
ties V<  iii  j  Lord  I'almer-t  V'olunte^'r.  Funny 
Purcha.'*t-,  «eo<Uinp,  Derby,  Model.  In- 

teinational,  Willie  Ait«tin.  Jun  •.  Mis*  IIcu- 
tktWt  Britidl  Triuniph,  and  Matild  i  Keynoa. 
Ifr.  Olaawopk  wm  eecond  with  GoM  finder, 
Fanny  Pun  ha-  .  VArd  of  Pnssapo,  Delicata, 
Lord  I>orby,  31  r>.  ISelton,  kc.  Mr.  Lakins, 
8hiVjt(>rs  Hill,  was  third  ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  fuurlh; 
Mr.  Hedge,  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  IVrry,  sixth. 

Of  the  Fancy  variftiea  the  stunrls  wr>ro  not 
very  i:  i  rim-  The  best  tu.lv.  l.li...m<  in 
th.'.Niii-.  rynuii  s «'1:iK.'* runic  Ifinn.Mi  K<  \nes. 
an.i  I  .^iHifd  of  Chang,  Fonniditbl*-,  Kt'j^u- 
larity.  Linhtnitig.  Octtjroon,  rnaident  Lin<  olii, 
Rcmurkabb',  Lnrd  Warden,  Mossi  n;rcr,  But- 
terfly, John  Suiter,  ami  F.Sior.  In  tho  currv 
sending  class  for  Amateurs  Mr.  Porry  q- 
med  a  similar  position  with  John  Hum..  S  nu 
Bntlett,  Que^n  Mub,  Octoroon,  I'aulinc,  Tri- 
otnpbe  He  Rotibaix,  Regularity,  and  Artemus 
1  ^Ir  Th.tmeyrroft  was  smmJ,  and 
Mr.  I'ctlieUi,  ^-ir.iener  to  G.  Thomhill,  Ksq,, 
Diddin^un,  thitii. 

A  good  number  of  leedliiigiiraM  exliibitod. 
Piwt-eliras  (wrHdceteB  wot©  awarded  to  Mr. 

ICrVli!-,  r  1    P.iri<!i-i  Winirinis  t  Piiit- 

cess  of  Wales,  deiicato  like  uiUi  white  centre, 
tiWMd  with  violet;  Vice-President,  goldcn 
yellow;  and  Batteiflgr»  ledduh  orange*  re- 
enrod  «eeond-claM  onttficatea.  Mr.  Petfield, 
bad  a  8imil:ir  award  for  a  pleasing  fl.>\\ii. 
white,  tipped  with  purplish  lilac;  also,  Mr. 
Pope,  of  Cbeliea, ftlffrope's  Gem.    ^[r.  Bur- 

Baa  had  Utcewiae  a  •eoond>clan  ceriiiicate  fi>r 
T8.  Tinr^em,  violet  erimton,  lipped  with 
!ir' ir';l<'r  rrin»¥^:'Ti.  Vanguard  and  I'.ii.n!  from 
Mr,  Whcfltr.  I  if  "Warminster,  wac  ab-o 
awarded  m:    iid-t  la«8  ccrtific«tc«. 

1^  beat  atandft  both  of  Oennan  and  French 
Aatere,  came  from  Mr.  Stanford,  gardener  to 
J.  Tl:rinin?.s.  M,  Fsq  ,  WaUlinmslnw,  nnd  con- 
tained hlixuiiei  ul  nmaikauli'  si/r  and  beauty. 

BesideB  twelve  boxes  of  b<  autitnl  cut  bloomH 
of  Bbaee,  furnished  by  Mr.  Williani  Paul, 
wiBiKteriyjy  fine  for  the  waion,  he  exhibited 
flno  Bpocimetuj  of  Amy  TT-i^'re;  awl  other  Nose- 
gay Pelartroniume.  us  veil  ;is  liwarf  stambird 
plantfl  ot  .Mr.^.  I'ljlidik,  an  1  f.iiii.-  i.tl.i  r  v.irie- 

£ted  kinds.  A  collection  of  vantgnted 
ruha  and  h-iea,  Ukewiae  from  the  AValthatn 
Cross  Nurneries,  attracted  connderable  at- 
tention. Mr.  Tumor,  Slough,  teocircd  first- 
clasH  <  c  ilitii  lit.  s  for  N<>M  f;:iy  Pulargoniums 
Duchess  of  butherland  aixi  \.n<\y  ('fm!»tnncc 
Grosvenor,  a  fine  orange  t  ,  .'.ud  Mr. 

0.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the  ieoond>filaM  for  Shiikj 
HibhenI,  rosy  aearlet. 

Tt:  tlic  vln<s  for  twonty-finr  Fin^K  Mui.nis 
of  Nir   Kt  ynts  wa#  tint,  and  in  the 

<  luss  tni  thirty-i>i\  the  JMUltiMM  af  the  ex- 
hibitors were  reversed. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  bloona,  fir.  Hol- 
Ungworth,  of  ItaMaloiie,  was  first,  and 
ICr.  Hedge,  Seed  Hall,  Oolch««ter,  second. 


We  miMt  not  omit  the  magnificent  box  of 
Manichal  Ifiel  eootritnttod  by  Mr.  Keynee. 

and  a  Hm-iller  though  more  highly  coloured 
one  by  Mi-ssrs  Paul  k  Hon.    Tkat  this  is  a 
niairnificcnt  and  frce^bloominf  Beae  doei 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

Home  fineCladioIi  we  exhibited  by 
Ki  lwav.  of  Lanpport,  Messrs.  G.  Paul  Son, 
and  Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Ingle  was  the  only  con- 
tributor amoni^t  amateurs. 

The  Bav.  K.  Hawke,  WiUingbam  Eoctorj', 
wa>»  hs  vumd  flrrt  in  Hollyhodu.  hia  iowen 
both  in  iwonty-f  ur  .iitl  twcdvc,  ^  t  r*  rrmark- 
ably  fine,  aiid  roujprist'd  L'hariuer,  Acme, 
Htrcules.  Invincible,  George  Young.  George 
i  Keith,  Lilac  Teifectun,  Uiuge  Perfection, 
Mr.  J.  B.  niott;  WUlMam  Defiance,  W. 
Dean,  f^eni  .r  Wrangler,  Fair  Kllen,  Pnncc, 
Countjss  of  (;rav«»,  Amber  Queen,  aiid  a 
nunilx  r  of  Hoedliog*.  The  incessant  rain 
must  liare  been  raiy  mnch  againat  *5ff" 
flowers,  hut  they  were  ahown  remaiwiiiy 

clear  and  pood. 

In  Vi  rl.ona»  Mr.  Pern,-  was  the  onlv  exhi- 
bitor who.<8c  llowers  were  worth  looking  at. 
lie  iuatained  hia  uaual  high  character  aa  the 
prince  of  cidtiTOtoia  in  thia  daaa  of  flowera. 

Uovii.  Cai.khoman  it  iimti  LTi  KAL  So- 
ciety.— The  aututnn  Shuw  was  held  in  the 
Mu.si(  Ball  and  Asscmblv  Rooms  on  the  5th 
and  eth  of  iieptcmber,  and  proved  a  great 
raccesa,  though  tho  aubjecli  edubiti'd  ^-cre 
scarcely  to  nuuieroui  as  at  the  pxf*nf  Show 
of  last  year.  Pinus  wcrt«  n-markably  line,  ee- 
peciallv  the  Queens  from  Mr.  Fowlis  and  Mr. 
Peacock,  Caatle  Dykea,  and  the  Smooth-lean^ 
Cayennea  ttom  Mr.  If unro,  of  LiverpooL  A 
plant  of  the  Ilursl  Uuhsl  itrn  by  Mr.  FoW- 
kr,  Castle  Ktnn(.dy,  binring  a  fruit 

swcUinj:  off,  which  could  not  weigh  than 
8  Iba.  Grapen,  though  not  quite  so  numeroua 
aa  laat  year,  were  even  better  tm  r«^garda 
quality.  '  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  only  e.\liil»i'or 
in  the  class  for  single  bunches  of  i  i^fht  ■-  i  tii, 
his  kinds  being  Black  llaiiil  ur^li,  1  i  lb. 
weight ;  Morocco,  21ba. ;  Black  Pnnce,  a4  ibs. ; 
Hnsrat  Hamburgh,  4  Ib«. ;  Trebbiano,  4  lbs,  ; 
.Mu.<!<  a^  .  f  Altx  iiiflii.i,  Slbs. ;  Golden  Ham- 
burgL,  1  i  IL. ,  and  Duchess  of  Bucclcuch, 
3i  lbs.  The  last-named  variety  measured  no 
loss  than  IG  inches  long  by  13  inchca  acrosa. 
For  four  kinds  Mr.  Meredith,  of  t»anjton,  was 
first  with  Black  Hamburgh,  finely  oolouredt 
and  Trebbiano,  Aramon,  and  Muscat  of  A]ex» 
andria.  The  heaviest  tlireo  bunches  came 
from  Mr.  Fowler,  who  had  White  Nice, 
weighing  10  Iba.,  and  meaauiing  23  iiichen 
aGioHaiM20indM8long;  M  tiBcat  H  ambnigh, 
measuring  16  inches  by  13,  and  of  the  extm- 
nrdinaiy  weight  of  (!  11>«.  ;  anJ  Tri'bbiano, 
weighing  G  ILw.  The  L.  avicsf  bunch  of  White 
Grapes  also  came  from  Mr.  Fowler,  being 
White  Nice,  in  weight  lOi  Iba.  The  BLujk 
Hamburgha  abownby  Mr.Uerefiih  in  th«  dnin 
for  twii  bunches  of  that  varietv,  were  suporb  ; 
and  those  from  Mr.  Uill,  of  £eclc  Ilall,  WWG 
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also  fino.  Th«  first  and  aeooad  prisSM  fcr  the 

iK'ft-lliivourtHl  WTiito  Orapo  vrcTr  hnxh  taken 
by  Duche^  uf  Buixleucb,  allhougU  in  cuJapo- 
tition  yith  tho  Miwcat  of  Alexandria ;  and 
the  best-flavourad  filadc  provad  to  be  Miucat 
Hamburgh,  whkb  took  all  tte  prisea  in  that 
colour.  The  principal  ]>rize  in  ih  ■  CMmpcti- 
tion  was  that  for*  colk-Ltiun  uC  l\v«  nty  s^*rt> 
of  fniit;  and  it  was  taken  b)  Mr.  Th.>in><.ii, 
of  Dalkeith,  vith  line  Qaeen  aad  Smooth- 
learod  Cayenne  Fines,  MeUnie,  exeelleat 
dish,  s  of  Trrapes,  Currants,  Oooscberrioa, 
PeacUaa,  Nectarinea,  Apricots^  Plum»,  Chcr- 
riee,  Apples,  M>d  Pears.  Mr.  Templo,  Bal- 
bimic,  took  a  sinular  poeition  in  the  olaa  for 
collections  of  sixteen  flOfta.  Some  TBr7  good 
Pmciif^-*  and  Nl'<  tarines  w<  n  -lu  iw-n  ;  uiid 
among  aeodUag;}       a  uvw  Pium  ut  lirtt>rate 

Jxudity  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  gardentt  t» 
ao  Duko  of  Bichinood,  Gordon  Costlo. 
Of  Uentba  and  flne-foliagcd  planta  tlteie 
WM  alw  n  good  eKfaibitioii ;  and  the  Holly- 


I  hadka  md  Glatfoli  from  Kmm.  fiownie, 
'  lAiid,  k  Laing  iveie  very  liae. 

OHniAin. 

I     John  Jackson  Ulamiv,  l;s*i.,  for  many 
j  years  a  member  of  tho  Council  of  the  Royal 
'  llortictiltaial  Society,  and  latterly  one  of  its 
V'ii^-PreeidentH,  died  at  his  reddence  at  High- 
L^'r  uvi ,  ni  ;ir  Rcodinp,  on  the  2n  I  nf  S.  ptem- 
bi'r,  ^iii  72.    Mr,  Biandy  was  strongly  at- 
{ tacbcd  to  horticultore,  and  was  ever  active  in 
'  endeavouring  to  promote  ito  interests.  When 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of 
May  la^t  was  sot  on  fc  t  hr  t^nvr  in  liis  ad- 
hesion to  the  project  at  an  early  stage,  and 
acted  as  the  D^aty  Chainnan  oi  Ha  SKeeii> 
tiv»'  C'unniiltf*. 

Du.  IfBoiiOB  Mbttb.nii')s  a  c(>kbrat<.<d  pte 
riddogiit  and  Profteaor  of  £otany  in  the 
Leinrig  UniTorsity,  waa  oanied  off  Igrckolem 
on  na  Itth  of  August,  in  fha  finfy>wtid  jmr 
of  liisage. 


CALENDAR 

ASV  ORCHID- HOr BE. 

Sf/if^  -If  pTTvions  directions  have  been 
acted  upon,  tlu.'  ttock  of  yountr  plants  which 
we  huTe  recommended  to  t><  p^r  twu  I'.  >r  winter 
flowering  will  now  b*'  nii  »•  Lu-^'ny  stufli  and 
will  inehide  various  Justi'  iii-^,  Aphi^landraa, 
Emnthf^mnma,  Euphorbia  splcndcnn,  Gwsneras, 
and  AlhtmandJM.  These  should  now  bo  placed 
inthf  ntuvc,  !ind  yriU  in  a  fVw  w«  rks  coiiiruence 
blooming,  and  continue  doing  so  throughout 
the  winter.  ■  Orchids. — The  principal!  part  of 
the  flork  will  now  be  at  rest.  A  few  Lielias, 
Catfleyas  vVo  ,  which  bloom  at  this  season, 
fh'iulfl  kept  in  dry  pUc^-*,  in  "ifnit-  ly 
warm,  t*»  prolong  their  beautr.  Ket;p  tho 
East  Indian  species,  which  raralyceaac  grow- 
ing for  any  lt-u£>th  of  time,  in  an  atmosphere 
modemtcly  hunjid,  reducing  the  night  tempera- 
ture a  few  df^rf«j!<.  A?  si»m<'  kiii'ls  j>\it  iMily 
to  zest  will  show  bloom  at  tliia  sei^n,  tlu  y 
nnyhe  remored  to  a  moister  heat  to  bring 
them  on,  and  be  aftorwardii  placed  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  house  to  bloom. 


ORKEXHOrSE. 
.l/u^yf  Ortenhtmtt. — The  wholt«  r.'th  plant*? 
which  have  been  standin;;  out  uui.n^  the 
summer  should  at  on*  o  T>o  put  into  the  houso. 
To  make  room  for  a  time  a  portion  may  bo 

JIaoedin  a  spare  pit  orftMne^till  tikeldliuBM, 
:c.,  have  done  blooming,  when  more  roim 
can  be  allowed  them.  Let  the  plants,  pots, 
and  ^oil  bo  wull  cleaned  before  taking  them 
in.  Leave  a  little  air  on  at  night  to  keep  the 
plants  haidy.  flusPiw  mnI  Aehat.— Theee 
should  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters 
forthwith,  if  not  already  done.    I<et  the  dmin- 

Xof  the  jKjts  be  examined  before  they  aro 
a  in,  tt^  pots  clean- washed,  and  the  sor- 
&oe  aollleoflned,  addingnUltteft«h«onfaik 


OF  OPERATIONS. 

when  necessary.  If  the  buds  on  the  Camelltaa 

arc  too  thiekly  sot,  thin  them  out  to  ri  i;ul  ir 
distances,  .3  or  4  inches  apart.  Ivct  tlie  .Vzul  us 
be  looked  f>v.  r,  :ind  any  plants  infested  with 
tlinpa  should  put  into  a  closs  room  or  pit) 
and  fumigntod  two  or  three  times  withtohaoeo, 
allowin^r  them  two  days*  respite  between  each 
doso.  Well  syringe  afterwards,  and  arrange 
them  in  thi'ir  winter  quartt  rs.  Cinerana.-i  - 
Mildew  is  often  troublesome  at  this  season  ^ 
dust  the  paite  affected  with  sulphur  as  soon 
as  it  .ippr.irs.  whether  tho  plant-*  l>c  scfdlinps 
or  n  imni  vut  ieties.  Those  for  cxhil/ition,  or 
to  (k'c mito  thi:  liorni'  stai^c,  will  ri  'iuiri'  a 
;  shift  this  month,  using  light  nch  soiL  A  cool 
j  pit  or  frame  near  the  glass  is  the  beet  dtlin« 
I  tion  for  Cini-rurias  diirinj^  thi^  autumn  months, 
I  romo>nnif  th-'m  to  n  pit  or  low  grccnhousio 
that  ha^  the  moans  of  keeping  out  froet 
'  when  winter  fairly  sets  in.  Pdargonimm,—' 
Keep  the  house  dry  and  well  aired,  bat  not 
loo  Cfild  ;  tile  stock  will  sudfr  if  the  houses 
arc  allowfil  to  Lci-ome  eold  and  diiuip.  Repot, 
stop,  kv.,  as  re^  omincndi'd  last  month.  The 
phuita  should  be  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  during  October  and  November,  but 
should  rest  durinp;  Dceoniber.  Neither  large 
plants  nor  ^uuug  stock  should  be  crowded  to- 
gether, vfaioh  ia  too  often  the  oaee. 

Let  tho  climbers  uu  the  roof  and  other  parts 
(jf  tlie  house  to  now  pone  over,  cutting  awa^ 
any  uaeloBs  shooto  wtaoh  have  done  Uoooiing ; 
the  remainder  nay  be  Ad  fai  a  litde  doeer, 

to  ndmit  more  lii^ht  t<)  tlie  plants  benea^. 
Pianta  growing  in  iho  opun  borders  should 
likewise  be  gone  over,  pnming  in  any  stragg- 
ling growthe. 
wuige 


uTvi,  piujuui({  111  a^l^f  Bl>riigg- 

.  Lam  apecimflii  plMil%  and 
vUnhMTo  been  pueedovt  «d 
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doom  for  HM'mminer,  should  no«r  be  brought 
in.  Let  die  talm,  pota,  ftc,  be  well  cleaned 
before  this  ia  done,  and  the  drainago  looked  to. 
Whi  n  fmiflbcd,  the  whole  of  the  inside  borders 
and  paths-  should  be  thoroughly  dtaned. 
Give  air  in  abundance  in  mild  weather. 

FOBCIXO. 

The  period  daring  which  the  forcine-hoiwes 
hare  ln«en  at  rest  will  have  bo«n  employed  in 
pultintr  them  in  good  repair,  and  leeing  that 
the  hoatinp  fippni-atxis  ia  in  worUins  order. 
The  first  house,  ot  both  Vines  ami  I'eaehes, 
nay  1m  pruned  at  once.  The  sasli'  s  nuiy  bo 
put  on  tie  early  vim-ry  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  if  verv  early  Grapes  arc  wanted. 
Kcop  Inte  Grapes  dry.  by  giving  air  njglit  and 
daj,  putting  on  a  little  firfl  when  the  dayti  .-uc 
«0fe,  to  dry  up  damp.  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
in  pots  should  now  bo  placed  to  winter  be- 
hind a  north  wall.  Otevmilin  ami 
Anv  ;:ue  Melons  still  li  ft  to  ripen  fhmM  he 
encourag«Hi  by  a  little  tiro  heat  or  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  dung  linings ;  the  bottom  heat, 
lilcowisi\  should  not  be  allowed  to  deolme. 
Some  1  ite  Melons  will  keep  far  a  long  time 
after  hting  cut,  if  plated  in  a  dry  room. 
CucumlHjrs  for  winter  bearing  shwuM  !'<'  ti  ins- 
ferrcd  to  krge  pots  or  boxesplungcd  in  bot  om 
he  at,  M  hich  should  bo  kept  steady  at  between 
85"  i'.nd  90°;  the  night  tcmperator©  ahould 
nini^o  between  65'  and  70.  with  ]il:rity  M 
moisture.  Encourage  plants  in  fuU  hearing 
by  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  Pines  — 
Plants  flwelling  their  fruit  murt  be  kept  m  a 
moist  temperature.  "Wo  do  not  Cdwe  about 
much  syringingr,  preft  nins  t  .  muinlain  mo>s- 
toie  by  eromtion.  Do  not  allow  the  bottom 
lieat  tb  dedine  beW  86" ;  the  night  tempera- 
ture nmv  ho  60r  Plants  required  to  tniAwelJ 
wiU  no"«-  he  wintcrins;,  under  the  fflflneiwe 
of  a  full  exposure  to  light,  and  abundance  of 
air ;  they  should,  beddee,  be  keptrrther  dry 
at  the  root;  thia  wiXt  mm  good  stookj 
phnlB  triNiktrall-npened  leaves. 

Attend  to  former  dwecttfliw.  Tie  up  Endive 
for  blanchin-.  also  Cauliflowers  Pf>n^»nP 
the  learea  will  protect  the  heads  from  frost. 
FtentOOt  Cauliflowers  and  Lett  u(  e.s  in  a  warm  i 
situation,  on  rieh  aoiUor  covering  with  hand- 
gUssps  or  clochee.   The  Istter  f« 
enabUng  one  to  have  go  .d  salads  throughout 
the  winter;  therefore  place  some  over  well- 
MtabUahed  I-ettuce  plants  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  T^»he  kitchen  garden  havoaRood 
eleaninj?  befote  wfator,  teinoTuig  eTerything 
which  will  give  harbour  to  slugs  and  vcrmm. 
8tiU  continue  to  hoe  between  advancing  crops  , 
■Where  RtoccoU  is  trrowins;  too  strong  ta.te  it  | 
np  and  Uy  it  in  with  the  heads  to  the  nor^ ;  I 
this  vriU  check  its  growth  and  pii»r?a  fte  ] 
heada  fitom  frost.  1 

JBM^  JVntt.— Golden  Drop  and  Impfm- 
Mea  Pum  on  waUa  aboold  be  kept  diy,  to  1 


preserve  them  ;  or  tiiev  may  bo  gathered  and 
kept  for  along  time,  by  l»yi"^'  ^"8^ 
in  a  dry  room.  Aa  aoon  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  fell,  froit  treea  of  aU  kinds  aiar  be  trans- 
planted either  t»  walla,  espaliers,  or  ^rchard 
grounds,  this  being  the  best  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, besides  giving  you  the  pick  of  the  nur- 
series.  Secuw  the  beds  from  high  wind*  when 
planted,  and  nwlch  the  iurfroe.  In  the  case 
of  h  ;  1  nd  orchard  fruits  pruning  may  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  partum.' 
larif  if  aunmer  pvaning  baa  been  naglaeted. 


FLOWBR  OABnKN  AND  sUHrnuERY. 

Pay  a  little  extm  attention  to  the  lawn  and 
walks  at  thia  seaaon ;  now  the*  tho  beauty  of 
the  How  er  -ardenis  on  the  wane,  dead  bloOO^ 
and  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed,  atM 
eveiy  means  taken  to  keep  up  a  gay  appeal^ 
'  anoe  aa  long  as  possible. 

I  FLOIUSTS'  FLOWJilUS, 

^Mi/fMla«.— Keep  them  in  a  cool  northfrn 
aspect  for  some  time  to  come.  See  that  the 
!  glass  is  in  good  order,  that  there  may  be  no 
■  .Iriii,  and  ke-p  it  (  lean ;  also  give  plenty  of  MT, 
1  and  but  little  water.  Dead  foliage  and  sphMM 
1  should  always  be  removed  m  soon  as  they 
I  ai.pear.  CartuHoHtmtd  PieolM.—Fmujfoi- 
tinL'  for  wintering  as  aoon  as  po<**ihe;  all 
i  should  he  completed  hy  the  20Ui  of  the  month. 
^  Harden  thi>8e  that  were  first  potted;  t|ie> 
sliould  not,  however,  be  exposed  to  h«ivj'  raina- 
Keep  aU  clean  of  dwl  foUage.  Dahli^  — 
Secure  seed  as  soon  aa  it  «m  bo  procured  npe 
onoii-h.  and  h-ok  over  the  e.^llection  to^ BW 
tliat  all  are  rightly  named  but.>re  frost  TMltS 
us  siioiting  tho  appearance  of  our  gardens. 
Mark  anyptomiaiBg  aeedling  foi-  trial  next 
voar.  //«»?/«»A<HJ*t.-«eedcan  now  be  procsimi 
In  ahuadanco,  which  should  g-.itheredtaJWO 
the  rains  of  autumn  have  damaged  it  Wm- 
Uoue  to  put  in  cuttings  as  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  pot  up  tho  old  stools  of  choice 
varie-ies  for  the  purpose  of  propa^tion  during 
tb.'  winter  montlw.  PmmiW.-Now  M  the 
time  for  the  gerysral  putting  up  from  the  atow 
beds  of  the  plants  intended  for  bloominfi  m 
pots,  or  to  ftU  bedain  March;  give  plenty  ot 
Sr,  but  not  too  much  water;  they  can  be 
clfecluallv  cleared  of  mildew  if  caref^  dueled 
witli  fculnhur  he  fore  it  lias  irot  too  far  ftlieacL 
Hcalthv  cuttings  put  in  now  make  "cellent 
plants  in  a  short  time.  Plant  out  «fedhi^ 
for  blooming,  and  gather  seed  from  the  finest 
autumn  flowers  for  ftiirlng  aowmg. 
Finish  planting,  if  not  already  done,  and  P0« 
up  a  few  hundred  pairs,  tn  plant  out  in  hcda 
late  in  February,  or  early  m  March ;  they 
take  but  little  room,  winter  well  withcertamty, 
and  produce  heautifally  laoed  floWOWjU 
properly  att»jnded  to  7-w//ps.--Tf  the  ttOOa 
have  been  prej^rcKi.  as  directed  m  prcvioua 
numbers,  plant  about  the  1st  of  N«v«mbe^ 
choosing  a  very  fine  dry  day.  If  the  hvilbs 
have  not  alrea.lv  heen  arranged,  U  should  be 
done  at  once,  before  any  begin  to  pndl. 
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PELARGONIUM  DR,  HOGG. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSXHATION. 

TSB  subject  of  our  present  plate — Pelargonium  Dr.  Hogg — was  raised  from 
tJbe  mlg^aal  etoek  of  Beaton's  hylicldB,  by  Mr*  Wm.  Paul,  of  the  Ntineriee, 
WalUkam  Cross.    Beaton's  laoe  ifl  now  ao  widely  knomi,  and  so  generally 

appreciated,  that  it  scarcely  require*  nny  commendation  at  our  hands.  The 
nunority  of  kinds  have  been  planted  extensively  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
and  at  Battenea;  and  while  oy  meana  of  their  introduotiott  tiie  range  of  colour 
among  Pelargoniums  is  materially  extended,  it  is  also  found  that  these  hybrids 
flower  more  profusely  and  are  lt\ss  spoiled  by  the  weather — br>  it  sun,  wind,  or 
rain— ihaa  the  kindb  derived  from  other  !iOiu*ces.  Alcxaudra,  Amy  Hogg, 
Indian  Tdlow,  Dacheea,  Glowworm,  Orange  Nosegay,  Bfrs.  Wm.  Paul,  and 
"\Valtham  Seedling  arc  now  almost  universally  known  and  appreciated;  and 
their  successors  Fairy  Queen,  Nimrod,  Peach  Nosegay,  Rebecca,  St.  George, 
Sir  J.  Pa.xton,  Lord  Chancellor,  Tiara,  Salmon  Nosegay,  and  Waltham  Lilac, 
have  already  found  their  way  into  many  of  our  principal  gardens.  Dr.  Ho^'<^, 
which  is  as'yet  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser  and  will  not  be  sold  before  May,  1 BG7, 
is  an  improvement  in  form  on  the  preceding,  and  has  more  of  the  blue  or  purple 
shade  of  colour  llian  any  previously  annovmced.  When  shown  in  the  aabdued 
light  of  the  exhibition  tent  it  has  son^c  resemblance  to  Amy  Hogg,  but  when 
seen  in  masses  out  of  doors,  in  the  full  clear  light  of  day,  it  is  of  an  entirely 
difEerent  shade  of  colour;  aud  tlic  plant  is  of  so  deuse  a  growth,  and  the 
flowering  00  llree,  that  it  ia  woerthy  of  a  plaee  in  the  most  limited  flower  garden. 

The  subject  of  the  present  illustration  will  form  one  of  a  set  of  new 
varieties  selected  from  many  thousand  seedlings  whiok  will  bo  first  offexed  for 
sale  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year. 


A  FEW  WOBDS  ABOUT  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Thb  season  now  closing  has  been  on  the  whole  very  on&vourable  for 

fto'vcrs  out  of  doors.  May  was  very  dry  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  which 
made  it  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  for  the  greater  port  of  the  month 
the  nights  weie  azoeedingly  cold,  with  yery  ontting  northerly  winds,  and,  in 
cooaequenee,  bedding-ont  was  commeno^  kter  than  usual.  About  London, 
even,  there  was  scarcely  anything  done  up  to  the  end  n\'  May.  With  June 
came  fine  refreshing  rains,  which  set  every  person  to  work  planting  out ;  but 
these  fine  rains  were  followed  too  soon  by  very  bright,  hot,  snoshiny  weather, 
just  at  the  time  the  days  were  at  their  greatest  length.  This  dried  up  the  soil 
before  the  newly-bedded  plants  got  established,  so  that  frequent  heavy  water- 
ings'became  a  necessity  to  keep  the  plauU  alive.  The  earl?  part  ot  July  was 
fine ;  but  with  the  close  of  the  month  came  heavy,  drenching  rains  and  violent 
gales  of  wind,  which  shattered  Roses,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  &c.  Since  then 
the  weather  has  been  very  wet,  with  rarely  two  consecutive  fine  days  up  to  the 
present  time  (15th  of  October),  rendering  the  harvest  tedious  for  farmers  in 
this  part,  and  causing  serious  results  to  the  orona* 

Had  the  beauty  of  our  flower  gardens  depended  entirely  on  flowering 
plants,  as  it  did  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  their  appearance  would  not  have 
been  as  gay  and  beantifiil  daring  file  last  two  months  aa  they  have  been. 
Vari^tM-leaved  Geraniums  aaa  other  ornamental  edoured-leaved  plants 
have  amply  made  up  for  the  lo«s  of  flowers ;  and  the  rains,  which  have  been 
so  injurious  to  the  flowers,  have  brought  out  the  foliage  in  ail  its  beauty.  X 
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fluak  I  nercr  saw  many  q£  the  variogitdUlfliTOd  Geraniums  more  beautifiil 
than  they  have  been  for  scrvrrnl  "nrrl:"  pnst.  Among  the  Kilver-leavcd  varieties. 
Flower  of  Spring  and  Mrs.  Lennox  have  been  Tery  beautiful ;  Bijou,  Countess 
of  Warvridc,  Alma,  Monnttm  of  Soow,  and  Queen  of  Qneeos  hare  also  been 

very  fine ;  and  amonff  the  gold-leaved  Tarietiea  Qolden  Chain,  Clotli  of  Gold, 
Golden  Fleece,  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Sunset.  Many  of  the  other  kinds  have  also 
been  vexy  fine.  There  were  numerous  comitlaints  last  season  about  Qoth  of 
QoU  not  doui^  ireU.   I  think  I  never  onr  it  more  iMMutxfiil  than  It  has  been 

here  this  season,  and  is  at  the  present  time.  A  p:ood  rich  soil  to  grow  in  and 
frequent  refresbinsx  sbowcrs,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Intt'^r,  frequent  heavy 
waterings,  bring  il  out  iu  all  its  beauty.  Mrs.  Pollock  aud  ^Sunset  have  been 
very  fine;  the  latter  I  have  not  seen  uotioed  or  grown  ce  much  as  I  think  it 
dcs  Tves.  Aftrr  a  few  dajTS  of  showery  Tveathcr  the  leaves  look  like  so  many 
brilliant  butteriiies.  AD  the  variegated-leaved  kinds  require  to  be  grown  in 
good  rich  soil,  and  in  dry  weather  to  be  well  watered.  The  Nosegay  and 
Bi0VBMlloe>]ea:ved  varieties  have  not  been  so  beautiful  as  usual  tins  season,  in 
OOQMODence  of  the  almost  constant  heavy  rains  aud  the  abscucc  of  briirht 
■niJilBht.  In  general  they  do  very  well  in  a  poorer  soil  than  the.variegated- 
Utnm  kinds,  and  when  eetabUehed  they  require  little  or  no  water*' 

Ccntameas  have  done  well,  and  have  been  very  eEsctive,  and  so  too  has 
Cineraria  maritima.  Perilla  nankinensis  grows  freely  everywhere,  and  is  a 
vexy  manageable  and  useful  pant  Iresine  Uerbstii  is  u  very  valuable  bedding 
plant,  I  bedded  it  out  at  tbe  end  of  May,  and  it  was  very  eflisctiTe  even  then. 
It  stood  the  hot  sunshine  of  June  aud  July,  and  has  not  only  w  ithstood  l!ic 
many  wcekai  of  wet  weather  which  we  have  had  since,  but  lias  d:iily  improved, 
aud  is  (it  the  present  time  very  beautiful.  Amaranthus  mclancholicus  ruber, 
planted  in  a  bed  not  far  distant  from  the  Iresine,  rotted  completely  away  with 
thernins;  not  a  single  plant  has  survived,  thou'^h  the  bed  in  which  it  was 
planted  was  drier  and  more  favourably  situated  than  the  one  tlic  Iresine  was 
in.  The  Iresine  I  have  in  eefenl  Mda,  and  it  has  done  well  in  all,  both 
exposed  aod  sheltered.  The  Amaranthus  did  pretty  well  last  year,  as  did  also 
Colcns  Verschaffliti  in  18G1;  but  these  wore  fine,  hot,  dry  a«on«! ;  but  in 
cold,  wet  years  they  will  not  do  for  flower  gardens  in  Yorkshire,  nor  do  I  think 
Ihe^  win  for  London^tbat  is,  if  they  are  put  out  in  May,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  display  of  at  least  from  four  to  five  months'  duration. 

Delicate,  tender  plants,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  that  Avill  only  do 
in  line  seasons,  and  then  ouly  for  two,  or  at  mosit  thr^^o  months,  aic  of  no  use 
ibr  the  flower  garden.  We  want  plants  that  can  be  bedded-out  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  that  will  then  be  effective  and  continue  so  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  AVe  then  have  fully  five  months'  beautiful  display.  We 
already  possess  ample  material  for  effecting  this,  and  every  year  will  ada  to  the 
nund)Lr  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  can  get  five  months'  display 
in  Yorkshire.  I  generally  get  nil  heddcd-out  iu  !^^ay.  With  plenty  of 
variegated-leaved  and  Zonale  Geraniums,  other  ornamental  coluured-leaved 
plants,  and  the  usual  flowering  plants,  the  gardens  look  ezoeedlngly  gay  and 
dieerful,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  Ootober.  Some  seasons  a 
severe  frost  wi!l  disfigure  some  of  the  beds  in  the  beginning  of  Octobrr,  but 
this  is  oul^'  a  rare  occuncnce.  The  flower  garden  here  is  now  (October  loth), 
as  gay  as  it  has  been  any  time  this  season.  In  the  coontrr,  where  we  have  so 
much  green,  u  ith  grass  and  tjrcon  trees  all  about,  we  cannot  use  warm  decided 
colours  too  Irceiy ;  the  case  is  ditferent  near  towns,  where  the  eye  wearies  of 
bricks  aud  mortar.  Beautiful  and  effective  as  many  of  variegated  plants  are, 
plenty  o(  flowering  plants  must  also  be  used  in  all  flower  gardens  whore  a  gay 
and  brilliant  display  is  required  for  some  months. 
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Most  01  all  the  Tariegated-leaved  Geraoiums  may  be  planted  out  after  the 
middle  of  May  if  they  hnve  been  properly  harder  ed  off:  of  course,  late  spring- 
Struck  oattings  poshed  on  ui  heat  under  the  shade  of  Vines  cannot  be  propturly 
hudeoeil  off  for  pburting  out  in  Msy.  When  the  gnwter  p«rt  of  the  beds  in 

our  flower  tjarflcns  were  planted  with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  similar  plants, 
i*pring-etruck  r-i» tings  answered  adiuirubly  ;  but  Geranium'^  of  all  kinds  should 
be  struck  in  Augiut.  Only  new  kinds,  or  those  of  v%hicii  u  liirge  block  may  bo 
wanted,  should  be  stmck  in  spring,  and  then  it  should  be  as  early  as  poanble,  that 
the  p!ant>  may  become  ttrnnL-  and  be  well  burdened  off  before  the  end  of  May, 
Cuttings  of  Geraniums  put  iu  in  August  in  any  sandy  soil  and  shaded  a  little 
firom  the  sun,  will  strike  root  anywhere  out-doors  with  little  or  no  tioubie. 
They  irot  to  be  goo  I  strong  plants  before  the  short  days  aud  dull  weather  cn  ne 
on.  Thvy  are  easily  wintered,  and  when  potted  off  in  Hjiriu^  aud  hardened  otf 
in  cold  frames  without  shading  and  with  plenty  of  air,  they  can  then  be  safely 
-ventured  oat  after  tike  middle  <rf  May  in  ordmary  eeaaons.  If  the  beds  have 
been  properly  prepared*  and  the  plants  are  put  out  from  the  15th  to  the  120th 
of  May.  they  will  b?  making:  fresh  roots,  and  will  ^ct  nicely  established  by  the 
middle  of  June,  aud,  though  they  may  not  have  much  growth  at  top,  with 
ikvoonbb  weather  they  vrui  tben  ptoah.  away  rapidly,  and  will  resist  me  hot 
weather  of  midsummer  better  than  those  late  planted.  When  Tulips  and 
other  bulbs  have  been  ^nown  in  the  beds  late  planting  cannot  then  be  avoided. 

I  recommend  all  amuteuis  aud  young  gardeners  who  wish  to  have  u  good 
disiday  in  the  flower  garden  early  in  the  season,  and  wish  it  to  eondnne  as  late 
as  possible,  to  plant  largely  varle;^ted-leav  ■  1  Geraniums  and  ornamental 
colcnr.  c'. -leaved  plants,  as  well  as  tiowsring  piants,  u^ing  the  tonaer  freely  fcr 
edgiugi  and  for  combining  with  the  latter.  I  recommend  them  to  plaui  tlie 
mriegatcd-leaTed  Qeraniusis  in  good  rich  solK  and  the  plain-leaved.  Zonule, 
and  Nosegay  TMrioties  in  not  Teij  rich  soil.  If  they  do  this  the  results  will 
be  satisfactory* 

Stourton.  _    _  M.  Satl. 

KEMABKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  OULTURE.— No.  14. 

If  my  last  I  detailed  instances  in  which  success  was  attained  by  altering 
tho  THode  of  treatment  in  ihc  eultur;^  of  the  Apricot  to  one  more  consonant  with 
the  principles  by  which  practice  must  bo  regulated ;  and  my  object  has  been  to 
point  oiit  in  what  way  the  mediod  of  cnltttre  adopted  may  he  caictilBted  to  frus- 
trote  instead  of  furthering  the  object  in  \ie\x^  and  thns,  by  placing  the  right 
and  the  wrong  in  opjKjsition,  to  assist  the  niintl  in  romprehending,  and  the 
memory  in  retaining,  the  probable  causes  which  aie  likely  to  infiuauce  succe^^i 
or  fiulore.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  always  right,  or  tiiat  my  deduction!} 
are  invariably  coaciect,  or  even  logical ;  but  I  am  so  persuaded  that  fruit  tree 
cvdture  may  with  t'ood  r^a-^on  be  cxpfc  ted  to  take  a  much  hiji^hcr  po-"t:  ii  iu 
the  future,  owing  to  the  greater  fuciiiueti  lor  acquiring  kuuwicdge,  and  cuaso- 
quent  increase  m  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  who  a\*ail  themselves  of  those 
focilities,  that  I  wish  to  keep  the  subject  befui  e  tin  mind  of  the  yonn^^  cravfl  ners 
of  the  ])re'-:ont  day,  in  the  hope  that  their  cultivated  powers  of  mind  may  be 
brought  to  bear  oii  this  important  subject  j  for  when  practice  is  founded  on  an 
intcwgent  comprehension  of  the  leading  prioeiplcs  by  w  hich,  vegetation  is  in- 
fluenced, something  good  will  be  «ure  to  come  of  it;  and  if  sitccess  does  not 
always  follow,  and  mistakes  are  made,  there  will  be  more  valuable  practical 
knowledge  gtiincd  from  the  discovery  and  eorrection  of  dtch  mistakes  than  firom 
success  which  may  be,  and  oftoa  is,  the  result  of  chance  or  highly  favoured 
locality. 
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In  preparing  a  border  for  Apricots,  tliorougli  drnirKitzf  is  In(lls])ens.ible,  for 
although  diiring  the  growing  season,  and  more  particularly  about  the  time  the 
fruit  is  Rtoningf  they  will  require  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  water,  yet  it 
is  necessaiy  that  it  should  gradually  percolate  away  thnu^h  the  dndiiage  ;  for 
anytliin^  li!:;-  soumcss  in  the  soil,  firisinj;  from  tbo  stagnation  of  water  tbcrcin, 
wijyi  ver^s  i>oou  tell  upon  the  weli-doiu^  of  the  trees,  and  is«  in  fact,  often  the 
sole  reason  why  they  reftuse  to  flonriali  in  some  localities  otherwise  &TOiinilile, 
but  more  particularly  in  such  as  have  ft  subsoil  of  strong  clay. 

A  favoiiniblc  condition  of  soil  in  a  natural  state  for  the  js^owth  of  Apricots 
would  be  a  deep  friable  loam,  resting  upon  a  porous  gravelly  subsoil,  and  about 
the  least  fhvourable  would  be  a  shallow  strong  loam  on  a  clay  snbsoiL  Wherever, 
therefore,  the  latter,  or  any  assimilation  thereto,  prevails,  a  corresponding:  amount 
of  care  must  he  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  borders.    In  such  a  case, 
to  secuie  a  minimum  depth  of  2  feel  of  compost,  the  earth  should  be  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  30  inches  close  to  the  wall,  the  bottom  gradually  sloping  to  the 
front  of  tlic  border,  which  should  have  a  minimum  deptli  of -10  inches.  The 
width  of  the  border  should  not  be  less  than  15  feet;  more  would  be  better,  be<> 
(^tuc  the  temptation  to  crop  such  borders  is  too  great  to  rewst,  and  as  there 
should  always  be  a  space  of  S  feet  from  the  wall  kept  free  ot  crops,  the  vddet 
the  border  is  mode  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  encroaching  on  that  five- 
feet  space.    Along  the  front  of  the  excavated  border  sink  a  small  trench,  in 
which  place  draining  pipes  of  4  or  6  inenes  in  diameter,  and  from  one  end  of 
these  carry  a  substantial  drain  to  some  convenient  outfall.     What  I  shoxild  call 
a  .substantial  drain  in  this  case  would  be  draining  pipes  of  the  alwvo  size  covered 
with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  broken  bricks  or  stones,  and  except  in  case  of  • 
accidents  such  a  drain  would  last  for  generations ;  for  diould  the  drun  become 
choked  by  silt  or  otlier  debris,  or  be  penetrated  by  roots,  the  water  would  pass 
freely  away  through  the  broken  stones.    The  drainage  for  the  border,  consisting 
of  broken  bricks  and  stones,  should  now  be  wlieelcd  in,  and  laid  to  the  depth 
of  G  inches  near  the  wall  and  a  foot  or  more  near  the  front ;  cover  the  stones 
villi  fresh  turves  cut  thin  and  laid  witli  thr  grassy  side  downwards,  and  then 
hU  up  the  border  with  the  prepared  comuuijt,  which,  for  Apricots,  may  consist 
of  two*1iiirds  of  good  friable  loam  and  one'third  of  vegetable  matter,  not 
mannrial,  to  which  may  be  added  a  portion  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and,  during 
the  process  of  inixinj',  n  few  handfuls  of  salt  thrown  in  occasionally. 

In  a  border  so  prepared  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  to  plant  small 
trees,  because  trees  of  mm  four  to  six  years  of  age,  and  just  ready  to  commence 
bearing  fruit,  may  be  planted  with  great  success.  Suitalde  tiers  of  the  kind 
may  generally  be  found  in  those  nurseries  where  the  proper  cultivatiou  of  fruit 
tiees  is  made  a  speciality;  but  as  no  tree  more  requires  a  special  pri  pimitiou 
in  the  early  stages  tlum  the  Apricot,  it  is  better  fbrthe  operator  to  select  young 
maiden  trees,  ami  hrin;^  them  to  the  fruit-bearing  state  hunsclf,  cither  jdanting 
them  in  any  little  vacant  s^ces  against  the  walls,  or,  if  not,  in  a  sheltered  |>lace  in 
an  open  quarter,  and  tram  them  to  stakes  espaliar  ftdkion.  In  seleotmg  the 
maiden  trees  see  that  the  stock  is  clean  and  iree-growiug,  and  espemally  that  it 
's  «;oimd  and  healtny  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  stock  and  the  niniden 
shoot,  as  premature  decay,  or  an  unnatural  enlargement  ul  tbai  point,  very  often 
rendts  from  inattentioii  to  this  apparently  Tery  trivial  question. 

BMqf,  JoHV  Cox. 


TAG£T£S  SIGNATA  PUMILA. 

I  HAVE  on  more  than  one  occasion  recommended  this  dwarf  Mar:  to 
the  notice  of  my  friends  as  a  beddcr.   This  season,  although  so  wet  and  wiudy. 
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especially  the  latter  part,  the  Tagetes  has  withstood  the  drip,  and  looks  admir- 
abJe  when  all  Its  associates  are  on  the  wane.   As  a  ]rdlow  bedding  annual  it 

is  vet  without  its  equal.  Its  habit  is  good.  It  grows  freely  even  i:i  poor 
soib,  and  blooms  until  frost  i)ut^  an  end  to  its  existence  ;  and  all  wo  requiro  to 
make  it  perfect  is  a  neat  double  flower.  Then,  indeed,  wc  shall  have  the  h.  at 
annual  of  the  day. 

Wroikam  Fork,  Barmt,  Jokh  Eouirosair, 


THE  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  AUTUMN  OF  ISGG. 

The  year  1866  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  vicibsitudes  of  the  weather 
and  the  iajuiiea  done  to  Hxe  cereal  crops,  fruits,  and  bedding  plants  by  the 
COntimiaJ  rain  in  August  and  September. 

The  severe  frosts  in  May  dia  much  injury  to  the  crops  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
Fears,  and  Apples,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  and  the  only  situations  in  which 
they  eseapea  were  those  wbsro  the  trees  wore  well  sheltered  or  protected. 
June  was  a  very  favourable  month,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  in  the  last 
week  hot  forcin<j:  weatlior.  July  was  likewise  a  fine  month,  for  although  breezy, 
cold,  and  wet  at  the  beginumg,  an  almost  tropical  heat  prevailed  from  the  lOlh 
to  the  27th,  which  Ibr^d  on  the  growing  crops  wonderfully ;  but  very  heavy 
rains  fell  when  the  month  ended.  August  an  !  September  were  characterised 
by  rain  falling  nearly  every  day,  with  some  strong  breezy  periods  at  intervals, 
llie  following  was  the  fall  of  rain  here  for  the  above  months: — June,  3.40  inches ; 
Jii1t«  3.04  inches;  August,  3.24  inches;  S^tember,  8.88  inches.  Total, 
13.51  inches,  or  about  5^  inebes  above  the  average.  Tt  was  not,  however,  the 
great  amount  of  rain,  but  the  daily  soaking  in  August  and  September  and  the 
want  of  son  that  did  bo  much  injury.  J  hten  seen  6  inehes  of  rain  fall  in 
August  m  five  or  mx  days,  and  not  do  so  mnoli  injniy  as  the  amaUer  anunmt  in 
this  year. 

The  followicg  obser\-ations  on  the  effects  of  the  season,  as  regards  the 
frnit  crops  and  bedding  plants  at  this  plaoe,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  tbe 

readers  of  the  Flokist  and  Pomologist. 

As  regards  StrawVrrief?,  Currants,  Itiispberrie.s,  and  Gooseberries,  the 
crops  were  ubundaut  uiicl  of  good  quality.  Pears  and  Plums  on  south  walls 
failed  ;  but  on  east  and  west  aspects  such  varieties  as  Winter  Xulis.  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Bcurre  Superfin,  Zephirio  Gregoire,  Forelle,  and 
Surpositc  Crasannc,  bore  good  crops.  Apricots  on  a  wall  temporarily  covered 
with  glass  lights  were  an  average  crop;  but  all  that  were  not  eflEeetaolly  pro> 
tectcd  failed.  Peaches  and  Nof^rines  on  the  open  walls  likewise  failed,  for 
last  autumn  the  trees  were  covered  with  aphides,  and  all  the  leaves  dropped 
before  the  flower-buds  were  perfected  or  the  wood  well  ripened.  In  a  glass- 
cnsed  wall,  800  feet  long,  the  crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  M  ere  abundant ;  but  in  flavour  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  not 
so  good  as  usual,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Noblesse  and  Mabn,  n  most 
delicious  little  Peach,  and  amongst  Nectarines  the  Downtou,  Orange,  and  Eiruge. 
The  new  Victoria  NeotariA  did  not  ripen  nor  eolonr  wefl,  and  being  allied  to 
the  Stanwick,  it  may  require  a  warm  summer  to  show  it<?  true  character.  A 
row  of  three  hundred  varieties  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  pots  were 
fruited  in  this  structure,  and  bore  excellent  crops,  especially  the  Prams  and 
Cherries.  Amongst  deswert  Apples  on  stafldards,  the  Margil,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  bore  the 
best  crops ;  and  the  best  kitchen  Apples  were  the  Keswick  and  Manx  Codlins, 
Kew  Hawthomden,  Lovd  Soffield,  Affriston,  and  Northan  Greening. 
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As  toflia  bedding  plmti,  thif  idfeRd  ■»  wmA  fetmi^itSkrnSm, Uwl 

by  the  middle  of  September  the  efieet  of  the  Scarlet  Oeranitmu  and  yellow 
Calcrnlariaa  was  goro.  Tliat  ;;raiid  old  late  hcdding  Calceolaria  the  lemon- 
coloured  Amplexicauiis  stood  the  raia  better  than  any,  and  where  u&ed  here 
the  beds  bsve  beoi  fine  up  to  the  present  time.  In  a  long  nn^e  of  aeveiitj 
rirctilar  inntcli  beds,  A^eratum  nuxlcamim,  edged  with  Ta*5etes  sin^nti  pnmiln, 
has  been  very  pay,  and  helped  to  brighten  up  all  the  other  beds  during  the 
net  weather.  The  Tofjetes  requires  careful  sidection  from  seed,  as  there  is  ft 
tall  variety,  which  spoils  the  dwarf  sort  in  beds  or  edginpjs.  Viola  comuta  is 
anotb' r  prcnt  acquisition,  on  account  of  its  prculi;ir  tint  of  c(jlr)ur  and  its 
Standing  ivct  weather  so  wcl'.  It  is  likely  to  produce  diitctcnt  shades  of  colour 
from  seeds,  es  I  bad  a  batch  of  seedlings  given  me  by  a  friend  in  Jxa»  last, 
fmd  one  plant  I  have  marked  for  pn^ttgolimi,  the  flower  being  nearly  of  as 
dcop  n  blue  as  the  Cliveden  Blue  Pan«y.  Amongst  tlic  luw  Vcrbcnn?.  Thom- 
son's Crimson  King  possesses  an  excellent  habit,  and  staudt^  the  rain  and  sun 
welt.  A  dwarf  erimmm  bedding  Galeeolazia,  named  Sang's  Ambewador,  it 
likewise  a  capital  variety  for  amoU  bedff  or  ribbanv*  and  aeema  to  aland  tihe 
veatbcr  well. 

For  iiue  elii:eL  in  September  ;a.d  Uctobijr  I  can  recommend  the  following 
eGrobinati<^  of  colours  for  large  beds — namely,  the  eentrc  of  Crystal  Pnlaca 
Dabliri,  tben  a  I  ruad  mass  of  jrarple  Z(  liiulji  Dalili;',  next  a  row  of  Amplexi- 
cauhs  Calceolaria,  and  a  broad  edging  of  Cineraria  maritima.  Four  very  lai^ 
circalar  beds,  ])lanted  here  with  the  aboTe  plautSj  have  been  very  ^od  w 
throiigh  September,  and  are  now  at  their  best. 

In  wet  and  u!)|)nij)itioiis  putnmrrs  and  atitnmns  the  fiiic-follaged  bedding 
pUiuts  wiU  always  hcip  to  keej)  up  the  display  in  tiower  gardens  to  the  last. 
Tlua  wet  atttomn  the  too-bastily  condemned  Ireame  has  quite  redeemed  its 
charact(^.  "With  me  the  Coleus  and  Aomraolhus  eclipse  it  in  summer ;  bat 
now  they  nro  fjoinjr  out,  and  tlir  Ir*  sine  perms  to  become  finer  and  brv^liter  ?n 
colour  evcrj*  da) .  In  warm,  dry  bau:iaers  the  Let-iiie  requires  plenty  ol  water 
and  a  rich  aoi),  and  when  it  'is  properly  managed  it  will  be  fovnd  a  great 
acquisition. 

One  oi  my  best  beds  of  ornamental.foliaged  plants  Ibis  season  wns  planted 
thus : — Purple  Orach  and  ^-anegated  Ccdtsfoot,  plaiit  for  plant,  wiih  an  edging 
•of  Golden  Fleece  Geranium.  A  f<'w  plants  of  Mangles*  Variegated  Qeraninm 
n'cre  mixed  with  the  Coltsfoot.  Tin-  Orarli  to  be  frequently  stopped  tp 
keep  it  to  the  desired  height.  To  any  one  who  woidd  wish  to  try  this  eoni- 
VnatioD  next  summer,  I  can  gtiaruitee  a  new  aenrntion  in  hardy  finc-fbliagcd 
bedding:  plants. 

Weiieek  Garden;  WitLlAH  Tiixsbt. 


rOTiVI(3ES. 

1  H£AB  great  complaints  about  the  Potato  dlseaso.  I  planted  very  early, 
and.  op  to  this  time,  my  man  says  he  has  not  dog  up  forty  bad  tuben.  He 
further  says,  aeeordin^^  tn  his  experience,  that  roui'A  ri)talo(  do  voM  take  tluJ 
disease  so  much  as  KixJueys,  and  that  it  is  uw  less  lo  Ui«^  them  up  before  they 
are  ripe  with  the  Tiew  of  escape.  Some  years  a^o  he  dug  up  his  Silrcr-skins 
early  ;  bui  t'u)\igh  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  s  en,  they  all  rotted  within  a 
month.  He  also  says  that  li  •  Mi.  ]';irquharson*s  gardener  at  Guiivillr  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  told  him,  out  of  three  &ackii  dug  up  early  this  year,  and 
without  au^  a]>pearaaee  of  disease,  two  aaokB  Imd  rotted.  Z  never  £g  before 
the  Potatoes  are  ripe,  bectuse  it  spoils  each  as  escape  tiic  disease.  Tliey 
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become  close  and  waxy.  It  is  best  to  let  them  rot  before  storm|2^  them  amy. 
Those  intended  ibr  seed  I  allow  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  becosae  ^raeiu 
I  fiad  it  best  not  to  cut  Kidne;^  PotatMt  at  all  ror  Med,  bnt  to  give  them  mom 
loom  in  proportion  to  their  UB.  Kidney  Potatoes,  especially  Walnut-leaved 
ones,  should  be  suffered  to  sprout  the  lengtli  of  a  bailoycoru  before  planting, 
and  they  ihould  not  be  covered  deeply.  If  the^  two  things  arc  not  attend^ 
to,  tome  eorti,  such  as  the  Btrrningham  Prisetaker,  will  not  eome  up  regularly. 

1  have  a  spleudid  crop  of  Potatoes  of  all  kmds.  I  have  some  capital  sorts, 
and  hardly  know  which  to  give  up,  though  I  see  no  use  in  having  so  many  ^ 
they  lead  to  confusion. 

These  I  have  used  already,  and  they  are  sapevezeellent — viz..  Royal  Ash* 
leaf,  Daicuihoys,  Red  Ashleaf,  Yorkshire  Hero,  an  unnamed  Yorkshire  ecculing. 
Glory  of  Yorkshire,  and  Almond's  Seedling.  The  last  four  wore  kindly  sent 
to  mo  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Fencotc,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  The  unnamed  seedling 
I  am  eating  now  (October  7th),  and  it  is  equal  to  the  old  Ashleaf.  The  York- 
shire llrro  [  can  strongly  and  univcrstally  recomm*>nr1.  They  are  4s.  a-bushel. 
I  have,  besides  the  above,  the  Scotch  Dons,  Red  Kobm^,  Salmon  Kidneys,  and 
Old  Gramman.  The  last  two  are  tike  latest,  and  capital  keepers.  I  hare 
heavy  cro])8  of  both  sorts.  The  last  is  a  huge,  deep-eyed,  rouad  Potato;  the 
Salmon  Kidneys  need  no  comment.    They  are  t  (lu  .1  to  unyihLng. 

Out  of  the  above  lot,  your  readers  will  do  wcU  to  suleet  the  lioyol  Ashleaf, 
Dahashoy,  Yoiladiire  Hc»o,  Bed  Robin  (good  till  Christmas),  Salmon  Sidney, 
and  Old  Grammars.  For  large  families  I  recommend  highly  the  Scotch  Dous. 
The  Old  Grammars  aid  in  some  places  called  Rough  Reds.  I  once  look  up 
12  lbs.  of  tubers  from  one  plant,  and  sent  them  to  the  Bluudiord  Exhibition. 
The  Scotch  Dons  I  bought  of  Lord  Portmans  steward. 

With  regard  to  sorts  talking  the  disease,  I  see  but  little  difil'rence.  Plant 
first  early  sorts ;  this  is  your  best  chance.  It  is  carious  that  whilst  all  tho 
Potatoes  tins  spring  in  the  iieigMwwheod  were  cut  to  tlw  eaxtii  snd  UaeiceBed 
by  frost,  my  Potatoes,  some  of  which  were  a  foot  high,  were  not  even  singed. 
1  am  still  as  much  puzzled  as  ever  by  the  Potato  disease.  Every  theory  I  have 
formed  has  been  knocked  over.  I  am  just  going  (October  7th)  to  fork  up  my 
oxcps* 


TROPiEOLUMS. 

TassE  constitute  a  most  useful  tribe  of  bedding  plants :  I  allude  to  the 
dwarf  Tarieties.    Their  growth  is  ebse  and  compact,  they  bloom  ^eiy  freely^ 

and  are  easily  propagated  and  preserved.  King  of  Tom  Thumbs  has  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  this  useful  class,  as  the  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
of  au  iutense  dork  scarlet ;  the  foliage,  also,  beingof  a  very  dark  green,  is 
(kaHDg  o<mtrast  to  the  brilUaDcy  of  the  flowers.  Elegaas  is  so  well  known  v 
to  need  tio  description.  It  has  |jjained  a  wide  notoriety  from  being  so  large^ 
employed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  habit  is  very  dwarf,  and  it  is  a  freo 
and  continuous  bloomer.  Eclipse  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Elcgans,  but  is  of  an 
intense  scarlet  colour,  and'has  a  telling  effect  in  a  riKiss,  having  a  yividncss  not 
possessed  by  its  more  sober  colleague  Elegans.  Garibaldi  is  also  a  goodbcddor- 
It  is  of  a  dark  oranse  scarlet  colour,  and  blooms  very  freely,  ^eteor  produoea 
a  profnsion  of  ri<m  dsrk  erioMon  flowers,  and  is  of  good  hahit.  ^Iie  old 
Catieir  s  Crimson,  CatteU's  Soadet,  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  Yellow  Ibtt 
Thumb,  are  also  very  useful  indeed,  but  the  last  will  never  make  n  ^ood, 
much  less  a  sufSoient,  substitute  for  the  Yellow  Calceolaria.    I  saw  ^owinj; 
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at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  this  summer,  a  variety  tomewhat  more  com- 
pact in  habit  than  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  but  of  a  soft  orange  scarlet  colour,  and 
blooming  with  a  most  surprising  profusion.  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  anything  in  cmltiTation,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable  for  ribbon-borden. 

Of  varieties  for  basket  and  trellis  work,  I  may  instance  Brilliant,  a  strong- 
frrn-unn^,  deep  scarlet;  Atrococcineum,  known  also  as  Splcndons,  very  free- 
biouniing,  and  having  plenty  of  small,  deep  scarlet  flowers ;  and  Boll  of  Fire, 
veiy  bright  Miriet,  a  free  buwmer,  and  a  good  elunber. 


DIA19THU8  HEDDEWI6IL 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  we  found  this  Pink  succeed  admirably,  notwith- 
standin;^  the  almost  perpetual  dripping  to  which  it  was  ^ibjcct :  rain  and  wind 
seemed  to  afTect  it  but  little.  We  imve  also  proved  it  here  this  season  to  be 
eqnally  satisfactor} .  This  and  Tag«tea  ognata  pumila  are  now  doing  better 
uan  anything  in  the  garden. 

The  main  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  Dianthus 
is  to  tow  early  and  secure  strong  plants.  Sow,  say  in  February,  in  gentle  heat, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled  prick  them  out  in  boxes  and  harden 
off,  growirp^  them  on  in  n  cc,o\  frnmc  luitil  bedding-out  time.  With  this  tr^KU 
ment  they  will  commence  Lluuiiiiug  at  once,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  fioet. 
Tlte  Uooma  are  admirably  adapted  ntt'bon^at  and  vaae  purpoeei. 

Wrothtm  Park  Johw  EDKnrOToir. 


SELECT  GOOSEBEBBISa 

A  CoBBEspoNDENT,  '*  W.  R.,"  requosta  a  list  of  the  best  Gooseberries, 
"  not  the  huge  Crabs  the  Lancashire  folks  call  Gooseberries,"  but  the  best  for 
flavour,  together  with  a  short  description  of  each.  To  meet  his  request  we 
ntiaei  from  tba  third  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual"  the  damriptiooa 
of  tlie  foOowing  Tarietiea,  wluoh  may  ba  connderad  the  beat  of  eaoh  oolour 

BSD. 

Companion  (Hopley).—Fniit  of  medium  length,  chiefly  two-veined,  a  little 
flat-sided  towards  the  stalk,  with  plump  shoulders,  and  nicely  rounded  towards 
the  nose.  Skin  thin,  and  very  hairy,  bright  light  red.  Flavour  first-rate. 
Weight  in  1853,  31  dwt.  11  gr.   An  early  variety. 

A  very  handsome  early  variety,  suitable  either  for  cropping  OF  exhibition 
purposes.    Makes  a  fine  spreading  bush,  and  bears  freely. 

Iuo>'MONO£B  {Hairy  Black). — Small  and  roundish.  Skin  red,  and  hairy. 
A  first-rate  variety,  of  e»eeMcnt  flavour,  hut  infe  rior  to  Red  Champagne,  which 
is  also  known  xmder  this  name  chiefly  in  Scotland,  and  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  having  rounder  and  darker  red  fruit,  and  a  spreading  bush — that 
m  the  Red  CSiunpagne  being  erect ;  leaves  downy. 

Keens'  Seedling  {Keens'  Sfedling  Warrington). — Medium  siaed,  oblong. 
Skin  brownish  red,  hairy.  Of  first-rate  ^nali^.  Bush  pendntona;  a  great 
bearer,  and  earlier  than  Ked  Warringtom 

Hiaa  SoXiD  {Pigeon's  Egg).^lS!^xm  aiaedtXQiindiab.  Skin  red,  and  downy. 
Of  first-rate  quality,  and  earfy;  it  aomawliat  resembles  Bed  Wdnnt,  bat  is 
better.    Bush  spreading. 

KAsrEiiBBY  (  Old  Preserver;  iVu/wt^). — Fruit  small,  roundish-oblong.  Skin 
fliick,  dark  red,  and  hairy.  Bichfyftmmved  and  sweet.  Bipena  early.  Bnah 
apreading,  and  a  good  bearer. 
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Red  Champagne  (Z>r.  iDapw'  Uprufht ;  Countus  of  Errol;  Ironniongtr, 
in  Scotland). — Small  aod  roondish-obloug,  sometimes  tapering  towards  the 
ftalk.  Skill  rather  thick,  light  red,  and  hairy.  Plavonr  rery  rich,  vinous, 
and  sweet.    Bush  very  erect,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Rkd  Ovjll.— Lazme  and  oval.  Skin  red,  and  haiiy.  Of  first-rate  quality. 
Bush  spreading. 

Red  Wabbihovoit  (A$ions  Aston  Seedtmy;  Volmteery^IAm  meMam 
size,  roundish-oblong.    Skin  red,  and  hairy.    A  fint-rate  late  faziety,  and 

bighlr  esteemed  for  preserving.    Bush  pendulous. 

Hough  Ked  {Liitle  Red  Hairy;  QUI  Scotch  Red ;  Thick-skintml  Red).— 
Small  and  round.  Skin  red,  and  hury.  A  first-rate  variety,  of  excellent  flaTour, 

and  highly  esteemed  for  prescrvln-z;.    Bush  spreading. 

Sm:a.ll  Koug'k  Kkd  (.S'»in//  Dnrk  Roufjh  AVff).— Small  and  round.  Skin 
red,  and  hairy.  Of  firsi-ratc  ipuiity,  and  early.  Bush  spreading,  and  the 
leavet  pubeseent. 

SrEKDTVKLL  (Poulson"). — Fruit  plump,  of  medium  length.  Skin  very  hairy, 
bright  light  red.  Flavour  first-rate.  In  1864,  it  weighed  29  dwt.  4  gr.  This 
ie  an  early  variety.  The  bush  is  Ixirge,  and  makes  vigorous  erect  wood.  An 
esoellent  bearer. 

TtTRKEY  M\.T>  (Smooth  Red). — Small  and  obovate.  Skin  amootb,  and  red. 
Of  &rst>rate  Havour.   Bush  spreading. 

YELLOW. 

Bboox  Gxbl  (Hampson). — ^Fhut  plump,  square,  and  ahouldered,  from  13 

to  15  eighths  long,  and  5  inches  to  5|  in  circumference,  with  a  very  long  stalk. 
Skin  thin  and  hairy,  dark  yellow,  of  an  olive  shade.  Flavour  first-rate.  Ripens 
early.    In  1852  it  weighed  28  dwt.  12  gr. 

Buih  large,  makes  strong  upright  wood,  and  bear*  fireely.  An  ezeellent 
old  TU-iety. 

Caxbidate  (^Crompton). — Fruit  very  long ;  the  two-veined  ones  tapcrin;? 
*  towards  the  stalk;  the  three-veine<l  ones  rounded  and  better  formed.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  muddy  green,  shaded  with  ydlow.  Flavour  good,  but  not  first- 
l^ss.    In  1864  weighed  25  dwt. 

Makes  pendulous  wood,  and  forms  a  large  spreading  bush. 

EA.BLY  SuLPuuu  (^Qoldm  Ball;  Golden  Bull;  3fa$s*t  Seedling). — Medium 
sized,  roundish  oblong.  Skin  yelloir,  and  hairy.  Of  eeeond-rate  qoalitj. 
Bush  erect,  very  early,  and  a  great  bearer;  leaves  downy. 

Gipsy  Udeen  (Leicester). — ^Fruit  from  12  to  14  eighths  in  length,  and 

to  5  indiet  in.  eireamference.  Skin  smooth  and  thin,  ]jaie  yuUow,  blended 
with  white.  Fleah  delioate  and  niMj  flaToured.  In  1863  it  weighed  33  dwt. 
11  gr. 

Bush  medium  sized,  bears  freely,  and  makes  long,  slender  wood.  It  is  an 
early  yariety. 

QjLOBT  OF  Ratclxfi*  (Allen).— Medium  sized,  oblong.  Skin  thick,  quite 
smooth,  and  light  green.  Of  excellent  flavour,  ai^  sweet.  Bush  spreading 
and  somewhat  pendulous,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Lbabbb  (Pigott). — ^Flrait  of  medium  length,  square  shoulders ;  the  seed 

vein.s  a  little  .sunk  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  dull  grecnisli  yellow, 
covered  with  a  greyish  down.  Kipens  early,  and  has  a  very  soft  appearance. 
Flavour  very  rich,  and  first-rate.  A  good  old  standard  variety.  lu  1843 
we^;hed  28  dwt.  14  gr.,  and  has  many  times  been  the  heaviest  yellow  of  the 
season.    Bush  luxuriant,  and  an  exc  i  lUnt  bearer. 

MoBEXo»  Ueko  (Pigott). — Fruit  oval,  from  12  to  15  eighths  in  length, 
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and  4^  to  5  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth  or  downy,  thin,  palejreilow. 
Flesh  very  richly  6avoured.    In  1862  it  weighed  2G  dwt.  6  gr. 
Bears  fiwely,  and  makes  a  fine  bnab. 

Pebfection  (Greprory). — LnrErc  nnd  roundidi.  6km  green,  and  downy. 
A  first-rate  rariety,  and  late.   Bush  pendulous. 

RuMBUKLiov  (  Yellow  Olobe  ;  Sound  YeUow). — Sottll  and  xoitscKtli.  8ltu 
pnle  yellow,  and  downy.  Flavour  of  second-rate  qnalitj.  Bmli  erect,  and  a 
great  bearer ;  and  the  fruit  much  pjown  for  bottlinj;. 

YhLLovr  Baxl.— Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  and  smooth. 
Flavour  of  ftnt^rate  qnality.   Bush  erect. 

Yi  LLo-vr  Champagne  {Hairy  Amber). — Small  andnnmdidi.  SkiDydbnr, 
and  hairy.   Of  firstrrate  exceUenee.   Bosh  erecU 

GREEN. 

Beeston  Castle  (Nicholls). — Fruit  well  formed.  Berry  rather  oblong^,  and 
a  little  ta^r  towards  the  stalk ;  from  12  to  14  eighths  in  length,  and  4^  to 
6  inches  m  cirenmfepence.   Skin  amooOi,  bright  dark  green.  In  1852,  die 

raiser  weighed  it  26  dwt.  12  gr. 

Bush  largo,  with  strong:  erect  prickly  wood,  and  an  uncertain  cropper. 

GiixKKAL  Maii&hah  (Deunis). — A.  good-sized  handsome  berry,  from  13 
to  15  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  4|-  to  4f  inehes  in  euetunfeitnoe. 
Skill  emootli,  dark  bright  green,  with  lif^ht-coloured  veins  f  a  very  handaouie 
berry  of  good  rtavour.    In  1864  it  weighed  23  dwt.  6  gr. 

A  large  bush  which  bears  freely,  and  makes  vigorous  wood,  with  large 
leaves,  which  have  a  woolly  n])ponrnncc. 

Grekn  Ga^cotgke  {Early  Greene  Early  Green  Hairy). — Sn'-ll  and  round. 
Skin  thin,  dark  green,  and  hairy.  Very  early,  and  sweet.  Bush  very  erect, 
and  an  exoellent  bearer. 

Greex  Overall  (Forster). — Fruit  very  bandacme,  round,  evenly  formed, 
of  medium  length.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  deep  green,  covered  with  a  grey  down 
or  bloom,  similnr  to  that  ou  the  Peach.  Flavour  delicious^fint-FSte.  In 
1852  it  weighed  27  dwt  6  gr. 

Bush  spreading  ;  bears  freely.    An  early  variety. 

G&EEK  Walnut  {Belmont  Green .  Smooth  Green  ;  iVbwparr »7).—Frtiit 
medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  very  thiu,  dark  green,  and  smooth.  An  early 
variety,  of  excellent  flaTonr.  Boah  with  loog-apteading  shooti ;  leaim  clone 
to  thp  bmnchcs :  and  a  great  bearer. 

Heart  of  Oak  (Ma88ey).-^LarKc  and  oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
thin,  green,  with  yellowish  veins.  Rich  and  excellent.  Bush  pendulous,  and 
an  abundant  bearer. 

HrBBTJTJTc  Prot.tfic, — Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull 
green,  and  hairy.  \'ery  rich  and  sweet.  Bush  erect,  with  broad,  thick  leaves, 
and  an  abundant  bearer. 

TvK/psAKi.  Pnnlcsj. — Fruit  of  riicdium  length,  a  little  tapered  towards 
the  stalk ;  nose  plump  and  shoulders  square.  Skin  occasionallj  a  little  hailj. 
Flavour  delicious.    In  1841  it  weighed  23  dwt.  4  gr. 

The  bush  is  very  large,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  The  fhut  soon  gets  bo^, 
and  ripens  early. 

LoFX¥  (Oldfield). — ^Fruit  long,  from  U  to  14  eighths  long,  and  4|  to 
5}  inches  in  eircunuerenoe.  Skin  smooth,  or  occasionally  a  litUe  hairy,  very 
thin,  dark  green.   Flesh  tender,  very  rich  and  ddicioos.   In  1855  it  weighed 

23  dwt.  15  gr. 

Bush  medium  sized,  and  bears  freely. 

LcBD  ELi>ov(Leioesler).— Fmit  rcnnd,  front  IS  to  14  eighths  in  length. 
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and  4  to  6  uofaM  la  oinnmifiBmBoe.  Odn  thin  and  amoolkp  daik  gnou 
Flesh  t«iid0r»awee^  and  my  ndh.  B^ansaady.  Iial648'itwe^giifidS2dwt. 

20  gr. 

The  bush  is  mediom  nzed,  bears  freely,  and  makes  slender,  straight  wood. 

Model  (Oldfield). — Fruit  tapering  slightly,  firoafi  12  to  14  ei|;hths  in  length, 
and  4J  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  with  long  slender  stalk,  which  is  winged  at 
the  joint.  Skin  hairy,  dull  pale  green.  Flavour  exceiient.  Alaigevanetysbut 
very  tander  in  spring,  and  geneniUy  a  shy  cropper. 

Bnk  aimiliiig  Md  \tug6 ;  aaiues  long  vigorous  wood. 

PiTMASTON  GsBFy  Qage. — Small  and  oborate.  Skin  green,  and  smooth. 
A  fim-rate  Tarie^,  very  sugary,  and  will  hang  on  the  buah  till  it  beoomes 
shrivelled.  Badi  erect. 

RiKDOM  Greek  (Boots). — Fruit  plump  and  well-formed,  from  12  to  14 
eighths  long,  and  4^  to  5^  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  stnooth  and  thin, 
dark  bright  green,  with  Ugbt-coloured  yeins.  Flesh  tender,  and  of  excdlent 
ihtvonr.  Id  1852  it  wai^ifid  25  dwt  15  gr.  A  gnat  beater. 

WHITE. 

Bbzobt  Ysirua  (Taylor).-'BfMli]iia  aiaed,  obovate.  Sldn  ali^tly  hairy, 
white,  and  covered  with  a  bloom  when  it  hangs  long.  Sugary,  rich,  and  ezoal- 
lent.  nnd  hangs  till  it  shrivels.    Bush  rather  erect,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Cbystal. — Small  aud.  roundish.  Skin  thick,  smooth,  or  very  slightly  downy, 
and  white.  Of  good  flavoor,  and  diiefly  valuable  iar  eoming  in  late.  BiiBli 
spreading,  and  rather  pendulous  ;  leaves  not  hairy  above. 

Eaolb  (Cooke). — Fruit  long,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  stalk,  which  is 
long  and  tine.  Skin  smooth,  greenish  white.  Fhivour  good.  In  1830  weighed 
37  dwt.  12  gr. 

Bush  lar^  and  spreading;  mak  !on2:  blender  wood,  and  bears welL  A 
gCKMi  old  yanety,  now  surpassed  by  ucwer  kiuds  for  exhibition. 

Easlt  White.— Medium  sized,  rooadiah  oblong.  Sldn  thin,  trausparcat, 
yellowkh  white,  and  slightly  downy.  Veiy  tweet,  gond*  and  eady.  A  fint-iato 
variety.    Bush  spreading  and  erect ;  an  excellent  bearer. 

HBDOEHoa  ^Medium  sized,  roundish.   Skin  Uiin,  white,  and  haiy.  A 

rifiUy*iiKvonred  Taiiaty.  Boahefeot;  the aboots tbkddy aet with aoudl  oriady 
qunes.    This  name  is  also  ^plied  to  Glenton  Green  in  Scotland. 

Jex^y  Jones  (Leioest-er). — Fruit  long,  berry  from  13  to  15  ci^i^bths  in 
length,  and  4^  to  4^  inches  in  circumiereuce.  bkxu  smooLh,  thin,  grcunish 
white.  Flesh  tender  and  of  ezoelient  flavoiur.   In  1860  weighed  2S  dwt  1  gr. 

Bush  spreading,  and  a  moderate  bearer. 

KiKG  OF  Tbomfs  (Lees). — Fruit  plump  and  weU-formed;  of  medium 
length.  Bather  flat-sidel  towards  Uie  stalk«  and  with  broad  dionldera.  Skin 
a  lude  hairy,  dnil  greeniah  white.  Flwoav  good.  In  1862  weighed  26  dwt 
15  gr. 

Bush  makes  hng  slender  wood,  and  \b  a  &ee  beanr. 

Lu>T  LaxoEsm  (Bell).^-Fniit  plump,  of  medium  length ;  the  aeed  veiaa 

a  little  sunk ;  shoulders  broad,  and  n  Uttle  raiaed.  Skin  hairy,  greyish  yrhhBt 
irith  a  light  shade  of  green  from  its  green  veins.  In  1852  weighed  30  dwt.  4  gr. 

The  bush  makes  wood  of  a  m^um  strength  which  turns  a  little  £rom 
ew^  bnd,  aoid  bear*  fredy.  An  early  variety. 

Matob  of  Oldham. — Fruit  round,  from  12  to  13  eighths  in  Icn^rlh,  and 
4^  to  4}  inches  in  circumfer*  nee.  Skin  smooth,  yexy  thin,  duU  greenish 
white.    Flesh  tender,  and  of  exquisite  Ha v our. 

Bene  freely,  and  makes  a  fine  bush. 

FinxHcn  (Brown)— Fruit  long,  Ikon  18  to  16  eighthe  in  lengtha  end 
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4^  to  4^  inches  in  circumference.  Skill  smooth,  thb,  greenish,  speckled  vhite. 
flesh  tender,  and  very  fine  flavour.    In  1862  it  weig^Md  28  dwt.  17  gr. 

Bears  freely,  and  makes  a  fine  bush. 

Snowbjlll  (Adams).— Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  white,  and  hairy.  Of 
fint'itite  flaTour.   Bush  peDduloits. 

Tjllly  Ho  (Riley).— Fruit  long  oval.  Skin  haiiy,  graenitli  wliite*  Flavour 
moderate.    In  1832.  ivf»i<»hefl  IT,  dwt.  18gr. 

Makes  strongly  prickiy  wood.    A  good  bearer,  and  forms  a  lai^  boah.  * 

White  CsAXPAOirs.<^-8inan  and  nmndiah  oblong.  Skin  wMte,  and  luuiy. 
Flavour  of  first-rate  quality.    Bush  erect ;  leaves  pubescent. 

Whitesmith  (Woodward),  {Whitesmith  ;  iSir  Sidney  Smith;  Hall's  Seed- 
ling :  Lancashire  Lass ;  Grundj/'s  Lady  Lilford). — Large,  roundish-oblong. 
Skin  white,  and  downy.  Ffanonr  of  fint-rate  ezcellenoe.  Bnali  ereet,  and  a 
good^bearer. 


SPRING  DECORATION. 

I  HAVE  just  commenced  bedding-out  for  spring.  My  beds  are  never  allowed 
to  be  idle,  for,  no  .sooner  are  they  cleared  of  the  summer  decorative  material, 
&an  they  are  flHed  with  aomething  wbieli  diaU  begin  to  bloom  wli«i  the  first 

call  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  and  that  will  aid  in  rendering  mother  earth  more 
lovely  when  the  nightingale  pours  forth  his  !»ont;.  Surely  the  sprinj;  is  the 
season  of  flowers  ;  it  b  then  that  Ivature,  Ictt  to  herself,  assumes  her  loveliest 
garb;  Daines,  Primroees,  Daffiidils,  and  Bnttereupe  amile  a  welcome  to  retomtng 
spring ;  the  flowering  trees  are  then  at  their  gayest,  the  birds  sing  sweetest, 
the  air  is  freshest,  and  all  around  is  beautiful.  Why,  then,  in  the  garden, 
should  the  flower-beds  expose  but  a  bare  surface  of  brown  earth?  And  do  they 
not  strike  the  beholder  as  being  sadly  out  of  place  when  all  around  is  to 
cheerful  and  gay?  An  apologist  for  thi^  stite  of  things  in  spring  will  soon 
start  up  and  say.  Wait  a  little  while,  just  a  month  or  two,  and  then  all  these 
beds  will  bo  as  fan  of  beauty  as  thoy  are  devoid  of  it.  Granfted;  but  why  not 
have  tiiem  as  gay  uow  as  then?  why  be  content  with  a  seasm  of  l  loom  that 
continTies  only  a  few  months,  when,  with  a  little  trouble  and  foresight,  you  may 
extend  that  beasou  nearly  two  months  longer  ?  But  with  what  shall  it  be  done? 
Well,  witb  almost  anything  that  is  hardy,  whether  annnal,  biennial,  or  peren> 
nial,  that  Is  dwarf  in  habit,  will  bloom  early,  and  is  easy  of  propagation. 

A  lovely  dwarf  annual  which  I  am  now  using  for  the  first  time  for  this 
purpose  is  liie  Limnauthes  Douglasii,  with  a  cup-shaped  flower  like  the 
Nemophila,  colour  white  and  orange,  height  6  inches.  Another  especial 
favourite  is  the  Saponaria  calabrica  multiflora,  rosy  ])iT!k.  height  8  inches  ;  and 
it  will  produce  one  of  the  most  elegant  masses  of  bloom  which  it  is  possible  to 
con(^LTe.  The  great  endnranoe  or  this  annual  is  very  noticeable.  I  sowed  a 
batch  of  annuals  in  the  spring,  on  a  warm  border,  in  order  to  obtain  seed  for 
:nifiimn-90wing,  the  Saponaria  being  among  the  rest;  and  although  the  others 
bloomed  and  seeded  in  due  course,  and  have  grown  and  are  now  being  planted 
out,  the  Saponaria  still  continues  to  be  one  mass  of  Uoom,  seeming  to  defy  the 
rain,  which  only  bad  the  effect  of  making  it  look  brighter  than  ever.  These  arc 
only  two  out  of  many  onn\i;iU  ;  but  among  those  old-fnshioned  ones  which  every- 
body has  grown  at  some  time  or  other,  almo^it  any  bhade  of  colour  can  be 
obtained  to  assist  in  making  a  grand  display  in  the  spring. 

Whntevt  r  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  such  a  re  sult,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  active  measures.  I  am  filling  up  one  lot  of  beds  with  Silene, 
AlyasuQi  saxutile,  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  Myosotis,  Nemophila,  Virginian  Stock, 
and  Perennial  Oandytuft  and  Oerastium,  both  of  the  purest  white;  another 
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bfttoh  wid&  EidiMlioltsia,  CoUinsia  Inoolor,  Oradytafl,  NemopIiiUi,  LimnaothM 

Doug]asii,  and  Saponaria  ;  then  in  other  heiis  and  liorders  I  shall  have  Paiisiea 
of  vnrious  colours.  Polyanthus,  double  Primroses,  variegated  Arabia,  Stachys 
lanata,  Sa&ifraga  gronulata,  and  Phlox  verna.  Surely  it  will  be  admitted  thxtt 
wiUi  such  a  Tariety  of  material  it  is  as  poenUe  to  make  one's  garden  look  as 
cheerful  in  the  spring  ns  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  very  late  frosts  which  wc  had  last  spring  should  serve  as  a  warning 
against  beddtng-out  tender' plants  early;  even  here,  in  the  sunny  sonthf  some 
of  my  neiithbooie  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  plants  which  they  had  jost 
bedded  out,  so  much  were  they  injured  by  the  frost,  whilst  I  had  no  necessity  to 
torn  out  a  plant  till  after  my  return  from  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Bdiibittoik  ttst  May.  To  see  sprinK  flower  gardening  in  all  its  beauty  and  per- 
fection, go  to  Ctivedem  in  Hay.  Ineve  the  visitor  will  find  a  very  paradise  of 
spring  fiowers,  the  vnrious  colours  skilfully  blended  by  the  master  hand  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  tho  chief  pioneer  in  spring  flower  gardening ;  there,  after  passing 
along  nmbrageoos  walks  and  through  woods,  yon  suddenfy  eome  out  upon  the 
gzand  terrace,  obtain  a  view  of  magnificent  scenery  and  the  Thames  in  the 
distnnce ;  whilst  iti  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  the  famous  flower  garden»a 
mass  of  suft  but  var;ca  colouring,  produced  by  the  use  of  hardy  pUutii. 

As  a  last  word,  I  wonld  say  to  all  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  a  rich  display 
in  spaing :  Now  is  the  time. 

A.  D. 


BIBSTON  HALL,  YORKSHIRE.  ' 
The  Sbat  ov  Josbph  Dint.  Esq. 

Tnis  beautiful  place  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd,  and  is 
distant  about  thrpe  miles  fri  m  Knar«borough,  and  four  from  Wetherby.  There 
are  two  approaches — one  from  the  village  of  Kibston  on  the  Knaresborough 
and  Wetherby  road,  which  passes  over  Uie  Nidd,  the  other  from  Walshford  on 
the  Wetherby  and  Boroughbridge  road ;  they  both  unite  within  a  few  hundred 
ysrds  of  the  north  side  of  the  mnnsion.  The  park,  of  which  the  surface  is 
flat,  is  extensive,  and  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  trees,  such  as  Onks, 
Ehos,  Ash,  Walnuts,  Crabs,  Thorns,  Ice.  Nesr  a  pond  doae  to  the  kitchen 
^irden  there  is  a  very  tine  specimen  of  the  Oriental  Plane*  The  girth  of  the 
trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  15  feet  5  inches,  and  \he  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  tho  branches  is  100  feet ;  these  dimensions  will  give  some 
idea  of  ils  sise.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  common  Pear  (Pyms 
communis),  in  llie  park.  It  is  50  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  is  7  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference.    It  has  this  8eason  a  h(  aw  crop  of  its  small  acrid  fruit. 

In  the  purk,  about  300  yards  from  tiie  Piaue  tree,  ouce  &tood  the  original 
RibstCNi  Pippin  tree.  This  was  raised  from  pips,  sent  home  firom  Bonen  in 
1700  by  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  Bart.  The  trunk  of  the  on\:inal  tree  was  blown 
down  and  removed  many  years  ago  ;  but  a  portion  of  it  may  now  be  seen  out- 
side the  gardener's  house,  where  it  is  taken  great  care  of  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
gardener.  A  sucker  from  the  original  tree  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  latter. 
It  does  not  grow  well ;  indeed,  owing  to  snme  of  the  branches  dying  off  annually, 
it  is  now  much  less  m  size  than  when  I  first  saw  it  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
The  branches  have  died  off  very  much  since  the  frost  of  Deeember,  1860.  It 
throws  up  suckers  freely,  so  that  should  the  present  txee  be  losti  one  of  fhem 
would  soon  mak'?  a  nice  tree  with  attention. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  original  Kibston  Apple 
tiee*  It  is  ot  good  sise*  and  eTery  inch  of  tho  ground  is  made  the  most  of. 
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There  arc  two  good  ranges  of  ^us :  the  hade  tenge  cnnihti  of  thiee  TionB 

and  a  Poach-liousc.  Two  of  thn  vineries  are  large  houses,  bein-^  lofty  and 
wide.  There  uru  aoma  good  specimens  of  stove  plants  and  Ferns  g;rown  in 
liieeo  houses.  Ribston  has  long  be^  Ihmoas  for  its  Orepes  end  Pines,  end  the 
crops  now  yearly  obtained  maintain  its  lilt^li  character.  Here  liiivo  been  grown 
some  of  the  finest  Muscat  Grapes  wbieh  1  have  over  silu.  One  of  the  large 
Tineries  Mr.  Jones  fresh  planted  about  three  years  since,  making  un  cntireTy 
new  border,  principally  of  tunres.  The  sorts  planted  are  Blaek  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  Hambnrjjh,  Muscat  of  ATc-r-ndria,  and  Trebuiauo.  They  are  splendid 
Vines  for  the  time  they  have  been  planted.  The  Muscat  Uamburghs  are  on 
their  own  roots,  and  growii^  in  an  oatnd«  border,  and  certainly  no  Vines 
ooold  possibly  have  done  better  than  they  have.  They  are  bearing  a  oBKrf  OQp 
of  magnificent  fruit  this  scMODi ;  the  bnnehes  laige»  and  the  hordes  everythiiig 
that  wold  be  desired. 

The  froBf  or  seooad  nu^of  glass  oonsistsof  three  Pine-stores  and  a  Tiaery. 
Jn  the  latter  were  some  good  Muscat  bunches  at  the  time  of  my  recent  visit. 
Two  of  the  Pine-stoves  arc  filled  with  fruiting  plants,  all  planted  oat,  the 
bottom  heat  being  supplied  by  hot- water  pipes.  The  succession  plants  ace 
grown  in  pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  health  and  Tigoor  of  theaa  plants. 
Many  of  the  frultin<j;  plants  had  splendid  fruit  swelling  when  I  saw  them. 
A  few  years  ago  the  old  pipes  and  boilers  that  heated  ilicse  ranges  of  glass, 
being  out  of  repair,  were  all  taken  away,  and  nc\v  pipes,  boilers,  stop-cock, 
tto,p  &Kd  in  their  place,  so  that  the  heating  is  thoroughly  efficient.  I  may 
here  reniark,  that  all  the  houses  and  glass  about  the  place  arc  in  the  best 
|H>88ible  repair,  the  woodwork  being  kept  well  painted.  At  the  back  of  the 
garden  there  is  a  large  boose  for  wmteiing  bedding  plants,  and  a  good  large 
Cucumber-pit,  besides  numerous  pits  and  fiames  for  the  growth  of  Melons  aaid 
for  other  purpose*',  also  the  pottinf;-sheds ;  and  behind  all  Mr.  Jones  growB  his 
Seo-knle,  so  that  all  litter  and  dirt  may  bejcept  out  of  the  garden. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  lands  do  well  here.  Peaehes  on  the  open  wall  were  a 
good  crop  this  season,  though  in  general  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Pears  and  Apples  arc  a  heavy  crop.  Tlierc  is  a  nuralxT  of  nice  dwarf  Apple 
trees  around  the  borders.  I  could  never  correctly  uncertain  what  stock  tiiey 
are  worked  on.  The  Hawthomden  grows  larger  here  than  I  ever  saw  it  else* 
where.  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  the  Pippins  also  glOW  YVrj  Isige* 
Altogether  there  is  a  good  assortment  of  Apples  and  Pea». 

Passing  through  a  door  on  the  south  of  the  kitchen  garden  we  enter  the 
eUMSeivatory — a  long  lean-to  building.  It  used  formerly  to  be  in  three  com* 
partments;  but  latterly  Mr.  Jones  has  had  the  partitions  removed,  which  has 
greatly  improved  its  appearance.  This  is  kept  gay  all  the  year  round  with 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  C^imelUas,  Roses,  Geranuuns,  &e.  Mr.  Jones  has  pfamted 
out  Fuchsias  and  trained  them  part  uf  the  way  up  the  rafters.  The  effect  of 
these  from  either  end  is  very  beautiful;  they  are  mfMHSfB  of  blotim  throughout 
the  summer.    In  winter  they  arc  pruned  in  welL 

Leaving  the  conservatory  we  enter  the  pleasure  grounds.  These  are  well 
laid  out,  and  contain  a  ru  h  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  collection  of 
Conifers  is  oxtensive  and  interesting ;  but  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  notice  every  specimen  individually,  I  will  merely  meution  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones  m  passing,  and  subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  most  interesting.  Of 
Yews  there  are  numerous  ^rand  specimens  all  over  the  gronn  H  .  The  character 
and  habit  of  some  are  very  beautiful.  Bibston  suil'ered  much  irom  the  firast 
of  18G0.  Amon;;  the  many  fine  things  that  were  killed  were  aome  noble 
ipeetraens  of  Ccdrus  deodaia  ane  of  them  was  a  very  grand  olject ;  but  a 
penon  not  knowing  Eibaton  prenous  to  that  tune,  Tiaiting  it  now,  would  not 
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imagine  that  a  single  slirab  had  been  killed,  eo  rapidlj'  have  the  common 
Lauels  and  other  shrubs  reeoTaed,aud  so  well  have  the  large  Yews  and  other 
tm  done  lihat  were  remnyvcd  to  fiU  up  gaps.  A  iramber  of  Coa&hn  wen 
pfamted  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Thmm  mm  succeeded  remarinUj  vdl ;  indeed 
one  portion  of  the  frround  appears  overcrowded  with  fine  promising  young  speci- 
mens. Near  the  conservatorr  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsa,  30  feet 
high ;  the  girth  of  the  trunk  10  8  feet  7  inches,  and  the  branches  eactend  a  great 
Ichgth  over  to  the  {^rass.  This  stood  the  brunt  of  1860,  as  did  also  a  fine  plant 
of  Picca  pinsapo  n  little  wpy  nff.  It  is  '22  fvrt  hit^h.  and  its  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground  is  2  feet.  It  is  u  beuutilully  formed  specimen,  with 
branches  feathered  tO  the  giaas.  There  are  some  more  vety  fine  young  trees 
of  P.  pinsapo,  but  not  qn'nr  =,0  Kv^h.  Taxodium  sempcrvircns  '^*n(  !  the  frost 
of  I860.  It  is  23  feet  high,  and  measures  1  foot  8  inches  in  circumference. 
Hie  highest  {dant  of  WeUingtonia  gigantea  is  18  Ibet  8  inohes.  This  was 
planted  we  bdSere  in  the  ^lingof  1861 ,  and  was  ihea  only  a  small,  poor  plant. 
It  is  now  a  very  handsome  specimen.  There  is  a  great  number  of  jtlants  of 
Berberis  Darwinii  in  the  grounds,  also  of  B.  iap<»uca.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  grow  Bhododendroiis,  but  wiuont  snooees,  the  limestooe  voek 
being  too  near  ue  surface. 

The  mansion  is  situated  near  the  river  Nidd,  and  at  the  east  end  of  it  there 
is  a  very  ancient  chapel,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  this  there  is  a  very  old 
Mtdbefrry  tree.  The  temee  gatrden  is  at  the  south  fittrnt  of  die  mansion,  wad 
is  in  summer  well  filled  with  the  usual  bedding  plants.  In  spring  there  is 
a  fine  display  of  bulbs,  particularly  of  Crocuses.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
terrace  there  is  a  number  of  large  beds,  which  ore  kept  filled  with  perennials 
and  annnals.  Of  Roses  there  is  a  good  collection  of  uie  leading  hinds ;  some 
grown  as  standards  and  others  as  dwirfs, 

I  may  remark  that  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Bibston  are  kept  in  the 
highest  nossiUe  order,  and  teieet  the  greatest  oiedit  on  Mr,  Jones.  Mr.  Dent 
Vndly  allows  tiie  gaites  and  grounds  to  be  opeaied  to  the  pnblie  onoe  a*week 
~on  Tuci?day8. 

List  of  some  of  the  principal  Conifers  at  Ribston : — ^Abies  Menziesii,  22  feet 
high,  girth  of  tnmk  at  8  feet  from  the  gronnd,  1  foot  1 1  inehee ;  A.  Douglasii, 
16  feet  high,  girth  of  tnmk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  2  inches; 

A.  morinda,  22  feet  high,  t'irtli  of  trunk  at  3  foet  from  the  ground,  1  foot 
9  inches;  A.  Mertensiana,  12  icet  high  ;  A.  nigra,  22  kct  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at 3  feet  from  the  gnnmd,  1  foot  9  inches ;  Cedrus  atlantica,  21  fret  high,  girdi 
of  trunic  nt  3  feet  from  the  grotii.'!,  2  feet  8  inches  ;  C.  deodara,  15  feet  high, 
girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet  2  inches  ;  Chamfficyparis  spbaj- 
roidca,  31  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at  8  fret  from  the  ground,  2  feet ;  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  1-3  feet  high ;  Cuprcssus  Lawsonianu,  13  feet  high;  C.  Law- 
soniana  crccta,  9  feet  high ;  C.  cashmcrensis,  12^  feet  high ;  C.  macrocarpa, 
12^  feet  high;  Thuja  Craigiana,  13  feet  high;  Juniperus  chinensis,  14  feet 
high  ;  Finns  humilb,  17  feet  high  ;  P.  maerooarpa,  19  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at  3  ieet  from  the  grovmd,  1  foot  5  inches ;  P.  cembra,  20  feet  high,  girth  of 
trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  3  inelics  ;  P.  Bcnthamiana,  1 1  feet  high; 
P.  tuberculata,  14  feet  lugh,  ^irth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  Irom  the  ground,  1  foot 
4  SBohes;  P.  tanrica,  9  mt  high ;  P.  exedaa,  80  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  3  feet  7  inches  ;  P.  strobus,  5G  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  5  feet  U  inches ;  Taxodium  sempervircns,  23  feet 
high,  girth  of  ti  uiik  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  8  inches  ;  Thuja  plicata, 
11  feet  high;  T.  gigantea,  10  feet  high;  Thujopsis  borealis,  9^  feet  highf 
girth  of  trunk  at  3  fert  fmni  the  ground,  1  foot  9  inohes;  WeUiagtaata 
gi^utea,  IS  feet  3  inches  high. 
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With  the  «soe|»tion  of  a  few  of  the  largest,  all  tiM  thctn  were  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  and  have  since  stood  the  winten  vnugnred,  ao  that  they 
may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy.  Tlicre  is  a  great  number  of  smaller 
plants,  very  promising  specimens,  aud  among  them  are  several  good  plants  of 
Pieea  nobiiit,  aim  a  very  handsome  young  plant  of  P.  lanoearpa.  Altogether 
there  are  about  aerentf -five  distinet  torts  of  Oonifers. 

M.S. 


ON  THE  SEEDING  OF  CONIFERS.— No.  2. 

WBLUHOTOHU  OIOABTBA,  PorUB  EX0RL8A»  AND  FUtUS  BASEfilANA. 

WxLLiKOTONiA  oiGANXKA.  IS  well  kttown  as  a  noble  and  handsome  tree, 

both  as  ref»Brds  shape  and  colour,  and  we  cnn  now  judge  what  nn  effect  it  uill 
have  in  the  future  landscape  scenery  of  this  country,  particularly  when  judi. 
doualy  plaoed  on  the  aides  of  extensive  slopes  and  raTines,  ao  as  to  eateh  the 
morning  and  evening  sunlight.  My  present  intention,  however,  is  only  to 
allude  to  its  cones,  male  catkins,  and  sccdini^,  which  has  occurred  here  for  the 
tirtit  time,  uud  u.^  I  have  not  heard  of  it^  producing  sacds  eUewhere  in  England, 
a  few  facts  and  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

That  the  Wellin^tonia  has  produced  cones  hi  rr  :uid  at  many  other  places  for 
several  years  is  well  known  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  has  been  seen  or 
said  of  its  male  catkins  till  withio  the  last  two  years,  or  thereabouts.  The 
oones  with  ns  are  produced  not  in  any  partienlar  nunber  in  a  cluster,  they  are 
in  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  firtcm  };;ive  been  counted. 
The  cones  formed  in  the  spring  of  16G6  became  full  growu  in  1866,  and  the 
seeds  were  ripe  by  the  end  of  Angnst  or  beginning  of  September.  All  of  them, 
however,  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  ripe,  on 
a  sunny,  drying,  windy  day  the  scales  of  the  cones  open,  and  out  fall  the  seeds 
if  fully  ripe,  the  scales  closing  up  again  at  night  and  on  damp  days.  The  seeds 
are  very  small  for  such  a  gigantic  tree ;  indeed  but  few  Conifers  produee  smaller, 
but  thev  are  very  numerous.  The  male  catkins  with  us  have  hitherto  been  on 
different  branches  from  those  producing  cones.  They  are  pendulous,  when 
fully  expanded  about  the  diameter  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  about 
three  of  these  in  length;  the  colour  is  a  bright  brimstone.  Being  full  of 
pollen  this  is  wafted  about  on  dry  windy  days,  as  iu  the  ease  of  the  Cypress 
and  Juniper  family. 

PiNirs  zxcELSA.— lliis  is  a  very  distinct  and  beantilul  spreading-bmnched 
conical  Pine,  with  foliage  of  a  shining,  glaucous,  bluish  green.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  Pinus  insignis,  Abies  Douglasiiand  Menziesii,  Cupres&us 
niacrocarpu,  Picea  nobilis,  Wubbiana,  Nordmanniana,  cepbalonica,  graudis, 
amabiUs,  See.  Mo  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  aistinct 
character  of  these  trees  without  having  seen  them  contrasted  in  an  extensive 
collection  of  finely-grown  specimens,  such  as  wc  havp  here. 

With  us  the  cone  of  Pinus  excelsa  resembles  the  horn  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer  in  shape,  size,  and  let^^th.  It  is  from  10  to  12  inches  long,  and  pendulous 
from  the  shoot  of  the  preceding  year — that  is,  the  growth  of  the  year  is  made 
beyond  it.  The  seed  ripens  in  tbe  second  year ;  at  this  time,  thercibre,  there 
in  two-year-old  wood  above  the  cones.  These  are  covered  vriih  turpentine  the 
first  year,  whuA  gives  tiiem  a  grey  colour,  and  they  arc  very  heavy ;  in  tbe 
second  year  they  arc  light  brown.  They  are  attached  to  the  shoot  by  a  stout, 
tough  footstalk  of  about  2  inches  iu  length  till  quite  ripe,  when  they  can  be 
ess^  gadiered. 

PiM vs  BA.iiKsiAKA.*-This  specioB  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  would 
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seldom  be  chosen  for  a  small  collection,  it  being  a  slow-growing,  stmprgling, 
stunted,  weather-beaten«looking  tree;  but  it  certainly  offers  a  great  con- 
trast when  phmted  amongst  a  eolleetlon  of  robust,  fine-foliaged,  free-growing 

Conifers.  Its  singular,  small,  grey,  crooked  cones  adhere  clo?(  ]y  to  the  m  ood, 
and  all  point  in  one  direction.  It  is  four  years  from  their  first  appearance 
till  the  seed  is  ripe.  The  seeds  are  very  small.  There  ia  a  Bankaian  Pine 
here,  haring  on  some  of  its  branches  the  crops  of  oones  ptodnoed  dnring 
twcntT-seven  years  stiU  adhering  tightlj  to  the  irood. 

Bicton.  JiMEs  Babhzs. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

October  2nd. — As  the  year  draws  near  to  its  close,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  winter  deepen  in  the  autumn  eyenings,  there  appears  a  faliing-off 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sofarjeots  produced  at  these  meetings.  Yttm 
Mr.  Georp^e  Batley,  of  Rugby,  came  some  seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniiinis,  a 
designation  now,  unfortunately,  meaning  anything,  as  there  is  now  such  a 
smt  variety  of  the  Zonale  kinds—Meoiors,  trieomrs,  qnadripartites,  and  sab- 
diyisionB  of  these;  In  &ct,  there  is  a  great  and  nigant  necessity  for  soma 
concise  and  yet  intelligible  classification  of  these  Pelargoniums.    Mr.  Batley's 
varieties  were  Salmon  King,  with  salmon  lowers  tinted  and  pencilled  with 
carmine,  to  whieh  a  seoond-elass  certificate  was  awarded ;  Washington,  bright 
scarlet,  small  trusses,  but  very  free;  Orange  Perfection,  orange  scarlet,  fine 
trusses,  and  very  free,  of  the  Nosegay  section ;  and  Queen  of  Beauties,  pale 
rose,  and  very  pretty.     A  Verbena,  named  Tom  Brown,  also  come  from 
Mr.  Batlrf .   It  was  of  a  rosy  purple  colour  with  a  large  white  eye,  but  not  in 
good  condition.    Mr.  Ocorj^e  Ka'wlln{j;s  had  kix  blooms  of  his  seedlinij  dark 
crimson  Dahlia,  John  Sladdcn,  which  appears  to  be  very  constant.    Mr.  Bull 
had  Lobelia  Ruby,  a  variety  of  the  Cardinalis  sectioo,  having  rich  bright  rosy 
crimson  flowers,  shaded  with  violet— this  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate ; 
and  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &c  Son,  came  a  number  nf  needling  plants  of 
Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  to  show  the  process  of  developing  their  variegated 
foliage.    Thus,  on  some  of  these  plants  would  be  seen  two  or  three  leaves  that 
had  hrokcn  off  into  variegation  ;  on  others  fully  one-half  of  the  plant  had  done 
so.    One  variety,  named  Edwina  Fitz])atriek,  had  been  selected  for  the  Floral 
Committee ;  it  was  very  much  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  was  considered  to 
be  inferior  to  it.  thib  same  firm  dso  had  Phlox  Drmnmondi  Louin  Grelle,  rosy 
<»rmino  streaks  with  a  white  edging,  an  improved  General  Radetzky,  the 
colours  being  much  brighter;  some  flowers  of  Pompone  Dahlia<i,  and  some 
blooms  of  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses — speciosus,  mottl^  violet,  and  nudi- 
flcms,  deep  Klac  Mr.  Tillery,ofWelbeck,  Ur.  Wrigley,  and  Mjt.  SteTens,  had 
seedling  Gladioli,  but  not  in  good  condition.  From  Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co., 
of  Hertford,  came  sprigs  of  Jasminum  officinale  anreum,  a  {?nldeT\  variegated 
form  uf  the  common  white  Jasmine,  said  to  be  from  seed,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  very  unoommon  according  to  statements  made  to  the 
Committee.    Tlie  gem  of  this  meeting  was  a  specimen  nf  the  rare  and  magnifi- 
cent Cattleya  Dowiana,  from  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  huviog  two  large  flowers 
with  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  large-veined  claret-coloured  lip. 

Before  the  Fmit  Committee,  the  War  of  the  Onions  "  waged  furiously. 
From  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  came  samples  of  Trebons,  Nune- 
,  ham  Park,  White  Spanish,  and  Santa  Anna ;  from  Mr.  I>rewitt,  the  Nuueham 
Park ;  from  Bfr.  Whiting,  wonderful  examples  of  White  Spanish,  large,  hand- 
some, and  very  heavy;  from  Mr.  Dean,  good  examples  of  Danvers*  Yellow ;  from 
Cntbosh  &  Son,  Nnneham  Park;  and  fimn  Mr.  O*  Scrymger,  of  Beading, 
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NuDeham  Park  and  Batding.    Messrs.  Veit<^  &  Son  showed  examples  of  Ike 

white  and  green  Broad-leaved  BaUivian  Emlive,  the  latter  under  the  name  of 
Frabers ;  iJigsweil  rri;^c  Endive,  a  gfiod  itock  of  Green  Curkdj  aad  examplei 
of  the  White  and  Grceu  Curled. 

October  ICA.'^A.TBrjmotlilmexuv.:  on  this  occasicMn.  From  the  gardani 
of  the  Society  came  a  large  group  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  in  pote,  xvith  good 
heads  of  hkxun,  and  very  effective  th^  were.  From  Mr.  W.  Paul  come  a 
•eedUng  Zonale  Felargooitun  named  Ostbin*  kaying  plenly  of  trassea  of  btigbt 
aearlet  flowers,  and  a  very  clos  dwarf  luibit;  from.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Deptfold» 
came  srcdling  rolargonium  Maid  of  Kent,  a  strong-growinp;  Christine,  having 
large  trasses  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  white  blotch;  and  from 
C.  Leadi,  Esq.,  of  Cbphaa  Buek,  etam  em^lea  of  aeYeial  Torieties  of 
Nerluc,  one  of  the  most  showy  of  which  was  N.  corusca  major,  colour  ornii^c 
Bcurlct,  a  robust-growing  kind ;  N.  rosea  and  N.  humiiis,  bearing  flowers  of 
diilerent  shades  of  piuk  and  rose,  were  also  prelly. 

To  t  he  Fruit  Committee,  from  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  came  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  British  Queen  Pears  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple.  Aj)|jlt.s  and 
Pears  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  Vcitch  k  Sons,  Leslie,  iie^-nolds* 
and  from  the  Society's  Gardens ;  also  from  the  latter  came  Mill  Ilill  and  Datell 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  intended  for  comparison  mith  some  expected  from  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  which,  however,  did  not  reach  the  Cv^innuttee.  Mr.  Carr^ 
gardener  lo  P.  L,  Uinds,  Esq.,  of  Byfleet,  sent  fruit  of  Passitiora  laurifolia,  or 
Water  Lemon;  and  from  Mt,  lonaa,  of  Petwortli,  came  a  dish  of  fine 
Craabenici*  whid^  make  aa  excellent  preaerre. 

R.  D. 


BEMINISCEisCKS  OF  THE  PINK. 

The  "  old  ilori  -L  " — just  such  a  one  as  you  wouIJ  piciurc'  to  yourself  as 
you  perused  a  volume  of  the  "  Horticultural  Cabinet,"  or  one  of  the  earlier 
Kumbers  of  llio  ••  Floui  >t,"  lias  not  yet  quite  died  out.  allliou^h  ihi-  spi.  c:os 
ia  lapidly  becoming  extinct.  Here  and  there  one  can  be  met  with,  searcely 
known  without  the  boundaries  of  his  immediate  sphere,  and  yet  a  great  man 
within  it.  a  man  of  mark  **  at  the  floricultural  tournaments  at  which  ho 
occasionally  figures,  and  among  the  flcrists  of  the  district  In  mIiIcIi  lio  rcsidea- 
If  he  excels  iu  the  cultivation  of  any  one  particuku:  flower,  what  an  oracle  ho 
instantly  beoomea a  TetittUe  antocnt  in  matters  of  o]MDion  re^ectine  bis 
**  own"  flower.  And  when  a  seedling  ta  |ttod&eod  for  the  first  time  at  alocal 
show,  how  (;a<^(  rly  and  aiixiously  is  his  opinion  »sought  and  v.-.iitcil  for,  n- :1  tliis, 
n  Jic'u  oiico  aimouiiCL'd,  is  generally  regarded  as  tinai.  A  "  Floral  Comunuec  "' 
in  himself,  his  approval  is  tantammmt  to  a  fiist-dasa  certificate  in  the  judgment 
of  tbo  e.\hibit<-r.  ami  a  flower  thus  distinguished  by  him  is  pretty  ecrtain  to 
become  a  "hot  ittvourite  "  in  coiUest^  for  the-  eoveted honour  of  "  first  prize." 

During  a  coimtrj-  ramble  i  iigLicd  uu  ouc  of  tliese  worthies  iu  a  locality, 
somewhat  unexpectedly  (to  me)  prolific  of  them.  He  was  one  of  Kature'i 
gentlemen — rougli  iu  his  exterior,  but  at  the  eor<-  n  iandly,  gcncrouif,  and  true 
man ;  manly,  out-s^Ven,  and  siuoere ;  losing  Natui-e  with  au  uuselfi&h  regard* 
.  and  his  immediate  noial  pets  wi^  a  steady  enthusiasm  no  calanuty  seemed  to 
weaken.  Sitting  down  Avith  him  aud  some  of  hia  brotlicr  amateurs  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two.  I  was  forrihiy  reminded  of  an  illustration  that  appi  arcd  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  "  FLoaisT,"  entitled  "Florists  iu  the  Olden  Time.'*  ' 
We  were  just  such  a  coay,  cemfortaUe-looking  set,  but  wi£b  move  of  yuuuger 
Uood  infiued  into  our  circle  dian  appears  in  the  illurtzalioni  just  zefexred  to. 
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Each  one  hud  some  rominisccncee  of  his  floral  career  to  det&il,  and  Teir  in- 
slfucUve  and  olltimes  amuring  they  wex*.  Jfy  hoft  had  hem  a  grower  of  the 
Pink  for  nearly  half  a  eeBtniy,  and  ha  dueoursed  of  flowers  ani  erents  that 

have  long  pa88e<l  away.  No  conscn-atiw  was  be,  though  ;  for  he  mardicd  with 
the  times,  read  with  avidity  anything  bearing  on  the  cdltiTation  of  his  fiivo\irito 
Ifower,  eag<  i  ly  seiaed  on.  any  iiint  that  he  oonld  tnnnlate  into  hia  eahtvable 

process,  and  had  in  his  collection  all  the  leading  flowers  of  the  day.  He  could 
ppenk  of  the  nncirnt  distinctions  of  purple-lacf  d,"  "  rt  d-lrict'd,  "  black  and 
white,"  "roseleaf,"  and  "large-leaved  flowers;"'  of  such  varieties  as  Davy's 
Bdipse,  of  Lady  Whamdiflbt  of  Davy's  Duchess  of  Deronriiire,  Yemu,  and 
Couiitc5«;  of  Bridf^cwatcr,  S:i!ti'i's  Lord  Nelsyn,  Di-ikin's  Burdt-tt,  of  Georgi; 
the  Fourth,  Huraplircy  Cheethmn,  Beauty  of  Flora,  Claudius,  and  other  flowers 
that  in  their  day  and  generation  were  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  of  what 
old  Thomas  Hogg  once  tennod  **that  pleaang  litdc  flower  the  Pink." 

Perhaps  in  no  flower  have  the  conditions  of  w:pc'"s';fiil  cultivation  so  little 
varied  during  the  last  fifty  years  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Fink.  The  season  for 
planting  out  into  the  blooming-bcds — September  or  October ;  the  rokod  bedf 
of  6  or  8  inrlics  ahove  the  alleys  "  to  enable  Ac  heavy  raim  to  pass  off  dnring 
the  wiiiter the  compost — yellow  gard*  m  Inara,  Kind,  and  I -rotted  manure  ; 
the  top-drtJ»i.iug — early  iu  May ;  the  time  lor  piping — the  end  of  June.  These 
I  learned  were  the  rules  obserrdl  at  the  commeneemcDt  of  the  present  oanttuy, 
and  are  acted  on  now. 

Much  of  our  convnr.al'ou  uu  tliw,  to  rac,  important  occasion,  had  rcfi-rc^nro 
to  the  men  who  in  their  day  liad  niadc  Pink-growing  fimious,  and  gained  a 
plaec  of  renown  in  tlieir  load  ann:iLs,  who  arc  now  passed  away  from,  amid 
tlioii-  fior'culUirol  eoILapics.  How  tenderly,  and  i-\t:n  lovnigly,  was  the 
memory  of  that  father  of  Pink-growing— old  ITiomos  Hogg,  touched  on  by 
these  worthies  I  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Pink,  Car- 
nation, &c.,"  was  prused  them  as  a  rery  floricultanil  evangel ;  dear  to  ihem. 
for  the  sake  ef  it  ^  ncrciitahlo  eoutcnts ;  aearer  still  as  a  memorial  of  th(.'  hero, 
as  it  were,  who  \woic  it.  Other  namoi  had  theic  meed  of  praise,  and  some- 
times ft  very  little  blame.  Gratefblly  were  "Mx.  Tvame^B  great  aerviees  »- 
cognised,  and  the  patience  and  entorpnse  cf  Dr.  Marlfan,  the  raiam  cf  «o  naiiy 
of  the  verv  br';t  modem  flowers. 

* 

I  asked  for  a  list  of  the  best  twelve  varieties  for  eadiibition  purposes,  and 
^laa  fixraidied  with  the  folkmutt,  being  infimned,  however,  tiiat  a  rety  fern 

newer  flow*,  rs  would  be  subjcctca  to  a  fiulhcr  trial  ere  thuir  merits  or  demerits 
were  tinally  stated : — Beaut}-  (Maclean),  Clara  (Maclean),  Dr.  Maclean  (Tiu-nor\ 
Exquisite  (Turner),  Luiueihlc  i^Kirthmd),  James  Hogg  ^Bragg),  Johu  ikiil 
(Mmlcatt  >  M:uiou  (Turner),  Mrs.  Maclean  (Turner^  Re\-.  George  Jeaas 
(Tu'T.i  r".  Tno  Pride  of  Coleliester  (Maeleair,  and  TleijL  tis  (Kirtland). 

The  general  hints  that  will  assist  in  the  succcssM  cultivation  of  this  flower 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  following :-— The  bed  should  be  made  in  a  port  of 
the  garden  that  is  tolenihly  diy.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched,  and  a 
aoil,  somewhat  after  the  character  of  that  already  mcntioiu d,  sliould  he  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Plontiug-out  for  blooming-purposes 
riiould  be  done  late  in  September  or  early  in  October,  as  later  planting  wiU 
often  aflect  the  proper  lacing  "  of  the  flowers  at  the  blooming  season ;  and  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  some  well-rotted  manure  that  has  been  passed  throu^ 
a  sieve  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  April.  When  blooms  are  required  lot 
e.Khibition,  thrpe  or  four  flower-stesns  only  shodd  be  allowed  to  each  plant,  and 
the  buds  tiiiun  1  nu'  to  about  tlie  same  number  on  each  ])larit.  Water  freely 
should  dry  weather  set  in,  and  tiie  buds  should  be  tied  witli  a  piece  of  luattin:^ 
to  prevent  tbcm  fiom  burstiug  on  pituils  that  :^ow  a  tendency  to  do  this,  iiie 
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pipingobed  thcnild  be  made  albont  9  ftet  froan  fbe  gnmnd,  and  tiie  pipings 
ihould  be  covc're<l  by  band-glasses,  and  when  rooted  and  capable  of  being  re- 
moved, should  be  ])lanted  <mt  iato  Btore*bedB  preparatory  to  being  placed  in 
their  blooming  quarters. 

Oomiog  away  firom  the  society  of  these  veterans  and  !fram  the  hearing:  of 
tbeir  pl(  iisant  recollections,  back  to  the  great  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  write,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  tbe  wondcrfiil  charm  a  simple  flower  had 
for  these  men,  and  how  powerful  an  influence  it  exerted  on  them ;  and  this  waii 
but  a  reflex  of  the  larger  eham  and  wider  influenee  lowers  have,  ever  had, 
and  ever  'Till  have,  for  the  great  family  of  human  belnp-  En  r  present  with 
us,  in  cold  and  in  heat,  they  arc^ministrants  of  no  common  order  ;  and  he  who 
can  so  devclcpe  their  beauties  as  to  deepen  the  charm  they  ^kmscss,  and  to 
widen  the  inlnience  they  exert,  if  not  a  lover  of  bis  speeiei*  is  at  least  con* 
scioiuly,  or  anconscunuly,  a  benefiu»tor  to  his  race. 

Quo. 


OUR  CONTEiMPOllARIES. 

The  October  Number  of  the  BoxkSdCkh  MAaAZi2(£  has  rcprescntatiocs  of 
tbe  following  plants  • 

Cahgyne  corruffata.~-'Foaxid  by  Dr.  Wight,  near  Cortullam,  in  the 
gherries,  and  bcllLVi  [1  nnt  to  bave  been  introduced  into  tbis  country  before 
1863,  although  figured  several  years  previously.    It  also  grows  wild  in  Kbasya. 
Tlie  flowers  are  u  racemes  of  from  three  to  six,  with  pore  white  sepab  aod 
petals,  and  a  three-lobcd  lip,  which  is  yellow,  stresked  with  orange. 

Cotyledon  fascicularis. — South  Africfin  '«uoculent,  which  is  doubtless 
identical  with  the  plant  described  by  Alton  under  the  same  name.  It  forms  a 
very  pale  green,  ereet  shrab,  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
2  or  3  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  from  10  to  20  inches 
in  bci«;bt,  and  are  tubular,  and  about  an  incb  long.  Their  tube  is  yellowish 
green  uiul  dull  red,  and  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  arc  of  the  same  hue,  margined 
vrith  green. 

GlyptostrohKs  pmdulus. — A  plant  cultivatcil  .it  Tvo%v  si  lt  1  y  ule  with  Tax- 
odium  distichum,  was  considered  to  be  im n  ly  a  variety  oi  ibat  species,  10 
which  it  is  strikingly  similar;  but  Proftsbur  Oliver  having  examined  the 
flowers  this  year,  observed  some  points  of  difierence,  by  which  he  has  SttO* 
oeeded  in  referring  it  to  the  Ohinr  ^  Gh  ptostrobus  pendulum.  It  forms  an 
d^ant,  straight-atemmed,  slender  tree  40  feet  high,  wiUi  horizontal  or  slightly^ 
penduloiiB  bfttnches,  whieh  am  deetdnens  in  antnmn.  * 

Hd^i^erum  Co/nla.—A  West  Aostrslian  Everlasting,  seeds  of  which  wero 
sent  from  Swan  River,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  The 
plant  grows  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  produces  flower-heads  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  aerosi^  in  one  variety  golden  yellow,  and  in  anotheir  white, 
with  a  sjoldcn  yellow  eye. 

Bolhophylhan  rHiculaium. — A  beautiful -leaved  Orchid,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lobb,  Messrs.  Yeitch's  collector,  in  Borneo.  Tbe  leaves  nrc  from 
8  to  5  inches  in  length,  ovate-confaite,  pale  green,  much  retiealated  with  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  nerves  of  a  deeper  green.  The  flowers  are  1^^  inch  in 
diameter,  white,  striped  or  spotted  with  reddish  purple. 

Musschia  WoUttstoni. — A  Campanulaceous  plant,  introduced  to  Kew  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  from  Madeira.  It  forms  a  large-leaved  undershrub,  from 
2  to  G  feet  high,  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  from  1  to  2  fept  iu  length,  often 
purplish  in  colour,  and  has  erect  panicles,  2  feet  in  length,  of  largo  yellowish 
gieen  flowers.   It  reqinns  a  cool  greenhouse. 
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The  Flob\l  MAOAn^vT  for  September  and  Ootober  oontaiui  wpreeonta- 
tipns  of  the  following  plants : — 

Ivy-l^9td  Pelargonium  SOoer  60m.— T\m  leaTBS  of  tUs  ynakij  are  hrif^bi 
green,  heavily  edged  with  white,  and  while  young  are  prettily  zoned  witik 
pinl:.  Tlie  flower«  are  larger  than  in  the  common  form  and  of  a  lilac  rose, 
bioiched  ia  the  upper  petals  with  purplish  crimson.  Its  chief  reconunendation, 
hofrerer,  is  its  fcwaget  which  renders  it  peenliarly  well  adapted  for  the  edginj^s 
of  beds  and  for  baskets. 

Ro.se  Mrs.  Ward.— A  Hybrid  Pcrpotual  obtained  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
thu  raiser  of  John  Hopper,  from  Jules  Margottiu  ciossed  with  Cumtcsso  dc 
ChabrillaDt,  and  described  as  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  **The 
outer  petals  }iave  that  brilliant  msv  pink  colour  which  the  Countess  possesses, 
while  the  centre  of  the  flower  has  the  colour  of  Jules  Margottiu  ;  the  petuls 
are  of  great  substance,  thicker  almost  than  those  of  any  Rose  with  which  we 
are  aoqoaintc  l.  In  shape  also  it  is  midway  between  the  two,  and  we  believe 
no  better  model  for  a  Rose  exists  ;  the  wood  is  stout  and  thorny,  ;in'l  the  folinge 
large  and  ample,  and  the  plant  has  the  merit  of  being  a  good  autumnal 
bkMiner."  If  the  good  properties  aaeribed  to  diis  Tariety  be  verified  by  ftirther 
experience,  it  must  prove  a  first-dass  additiMi  to  onr  English  Roses. 

UrccoUna  ponduh. — Described  many  years  ago  by  Doati  Herbert,  and 
figured  in  the  **  Botanical  Maga;nne  "  for  1864.  The  plant  from  which  the  plate 
is  taken  was  found  by  Messrs.  Veiteh's  eolleetor,  Mr.  Pearce,  in  the  woods  <»  the 
Andes  of  Peru.  It  bears  large  umbels  of  droopim;  <;oIden  yellow  flowers  likened 
in  shape  to  an  Invertod  pitcher,  find  having  the  limb  green  ec^ed  with  white. 

Orchis  macuiala  superba. — A  tine  variety  of  the  well«knowu  Spider  Orchis 
fennd  in  Ayrshne,  and  whieh  this  year  reoeived  a  fitst-dlass  eertifieate  from  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hortiealtiucal  Society  when  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Osborn,  of  the  Fulbam  Nurseries. 

Dipliultnia  anuihilis,  figured  and  described  at  page  209. 

Cicmatii  Rubella  and  lanugifnoM  eafufi(i2s.-~Thc  former  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Jackman.  of  Woking,  to  whom  we  also  owe  those  fine  varieties  Jackmanni  and 
rubro-violaoea  figured  in  a  former  volume,  and  which  were  the  forerunners  of 
a  new  race  of  Clematises.  Rubella,  one  of  the  finest  of  these,  has  been  several 
times  exhibited,  and  has  received  first-class  certificates  both  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  :iiid  Botanic  Societies.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  velvety  reddi!*b 
violet,  and  are  stated  to  be  more  constant  in  having  five  or  six  petals  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties.  Lanugmon  Candida  is  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  pnrple  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  will  prove  useful  for  mixing 
with  the  richer-coloTxred  varieties.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  Continental  origin. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  b^  Messrs.  Jackman  in  the  case  of  these  and 
other  varieties  is  thus  stated  by  Bu>.  George  Jadcman,  jun. **  When  we  pat 
onr  specimen  Clematises  out,  we  plant  them  permanently  out  of  pots  in  the 
open  ijround ;  in  pots  they  will  flower  freely,  but  will  not  produce  flowers  in 
equal  uumber  or  of  so  fine  a  quality,  because  the  Clematis,  haviug  a  fleshy 
root,  cannot  take  up  soflkioat  moisture  to  develope  its  flowers  so  finely  as 

in  the  o])en  pround.  'Hie  soil  they  luxuriate  mostly  in  is  one  composed  of  rich 
manured  loam,  and  when  possible  fine  calcareous  sand.  They  should  be  pruned 
back  in  the  sj)ring,  about  February,  leaving  u  quantity  of  good  breaking  buds; 
hot  there  is  this  diflbrence— some  kinds  will  only  flower  00  the  old  well- 
riperv  (1  n  n D'l  of  last  year's  growth,  therefore  discretion  must  be  used.  C.  Stan- 
dishii,  J-'ortunci,  and  all  the  varieties  of  azurca  srandiflora  are  of  this  character ; 
while  others,  such  as  the  hybrid  seedlings  of  traich  C.  Jackmanni  is  the  type— 
rubro-violacea,  rubella.  Prince  of  Wales,  ai\d  all  the  vitioellas— will  grow  and 
flower  9[aite  as  well  and  as  vigonmsfy  on  the  ^Ang'a  gWirth^  as  ue  other 
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TsrietieB  do  on  the  (dder  "wood.  After  pruning,  the  sariace  should  be  stirred 
np,  and  some  ^ood  rotten  manure  forked  in  round  roots.  By  giWng  atten* 
tion  to  these  ample  r«]ee,nypenQii  inaylMvoezabeniitgnfird^  kcgeilowete, 

and  brilliant  colours." 

Rose  Mrs.  John  Bemers. — A  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  with  very  compact  ro^ 
^nkflowert,  bright  and  dUtinet  in  eoloor.  The  iiaiQO<tf  tiho  zaiicr  is  notati^ea. 

The  August  and  ^iembar  Numben  of  LliAun^noir  HraTKHAs  eon- 
tain  the  following  plates : — 

Mlau  ffuineensis. — The  Oil  Palm  of  Western  A&ica,  an  ornamental  species, 
which  has  been  known  fbr  ooB»dem,bly  more  than  a  eentory.  It  is  the  txee 
from  tlie  fruit  of  which  is  obtained  the  palra  oil  of  commerce,  annually 
imported  into  this  country  to  the  value  of  about  £1,7.50,000.  The  tree  irrows 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  has  a  stem  from  12  to  16  iachus  in  diameter,  and 
naked  for  one  or  two-thirds  of  its  height,  though  deeply  marked  with  the  scars 
resulting  from  the  old  loafstJilks  dropping;  off,  and  above  this  point  it  bristles 
with  their  remains,  torminatiug  in  a  crown  of  pinnate  leaves  from  twelve  to 
twenty  in  ninnher,  and  varying  from.  10  to  15  lieet  in  length.  The  species  also 
occurs  in  tropioal  America,  whither  it  la  aappoaed  to  have  been  introdnced,  but 
at  what  date  is  uncertain. 

Camellia  Mrs.  Dumbrain. — ^jPlowers  large,  with  very  small  petals,  closely 
and  i^larij  imbricated,  of  a  delieate  roae  oolour,  becoming  paler  towiuda  Uie 
edges,  and  finely  veined  with  a  somewhat  deeper  loae.  The  leaves  are  divided 
by  the  midrib  in  two  unequal  parts. 

Jacaranda  (UifiiaUjiora  albijloru. — A  variety  sent  to  M.  Verschaffelt  from 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  having  white  flowen  with  a  yellow  throat. 

Ahats  i/Iiifiiiosn  :ntrrn  (G()lden-leavi>d  Alderj. — A  variety  of  the  common 
Alder,  in  which  the  leaves  exhibit  a  handsome  golden  varief?ation,  and  which 
promises  to  be  useful  for  pictorial  eflcct  in  groups  or  planted  singly  on  a  lawn. 
It  sprung  up  in  a  seed-bed  in  the  nurseries  of  Madame  Venmene  k  Son,  at 
Ledeberg,  imd  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent. 

Rhododendron  Archiduc  EtiennA — ^A  hardy  hybrid  variety  raised  by  M.  A. 
Vorsehafielt.  The  tniBees.  aa  well  aa  the  individoal  flowera,  are  large ;  the 
latter  arc  white,  denaely  covered  in  the  upper  petals  with  a  multitude  of  small 
dark  chestnut  brown  spots,  which  at  a  little  distance  nppenr  as  if  forming  one 
large  blotch,  interscoted  lengthwise  through  the  middle  by  a  white  vein.  The 
spots  do  not  extend  so  fhr  as  the  margin  of  the  petals,  and  as  they  approach 
it  they  arc  set  further  apart ;  they  also  c.vist  at  the  base  of  the  lower  petals. 

A  group  of  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  oonoludes  the  September  Part 


OUii  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

BOVAL  HouTicvLTrR-VL  Sr>nmr,  —  The  '  provided  the  pme  list  be  made  sufficiently 
monber  of  penont  who  visiU  tl  xh'i  gaidens  at  liberal  to  compensate  £or  tiae  increased  risk  of 
South  Kcnsinrrton  on  the  WedncadajTS  of  deterioration  to  the  plant*,  involved  in  tie 
September,  uu  wlucli  days  the  grounds  were  ,  longer  duration  of  the  Show,  and  the  greater 
free  to  the  public,  was  21,283;  but  the  cx-  |  expru  os  <  ntailcd  un  the  exhibitors.  Wo 
periment  uf  I'ree  admission  is  not  likely  to  be  '  may  add  that  thu  prowvl  of  holding  a  ehow 
lopeatBd  this  year  on  account  of  the  sasoy-  |  next  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  connection 
anco  caused  by  disnnlcily  Loys  who  resorted  with  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
to  the  gardens  to  pluy.  At  a  j  jiui  neetingof  has  been  abandoned,  in  conse<4ucnce  ol  the 
the  Floral  and  Fruit  Coninu;^  ':  ^  on  the  2nd    only  site  tint  ould  bo  dOTOted  to  the  puipOfO 


o£  October.  At  which  Messrs.  .lohn  Veitch, 
Stsadiah,  Toonisr,  Fraser,  and  some  other 
leading  ntirsor^incTi  nnd  exhibitors  attended, 
the  propoaal  of  iioltlmi;  a  four-davs  Exhibition 
in  18G7,  which  had  been  mootai  at  the  pre- 
vions  meeting,  was  disciused  aad  approved  of, 


being  luuuitable. 

Pertettai.  Roars.— In  the  last  Humber 
of  the  "  llevuo  Uorticolo,"  H.  Lobu  Tflmsifci 

that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Perpctua! 
Koscs  after  onc«  blooming  oniy  produce  a  few 
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flowsn  At  IntBfVklii  uA  svq  mti  thBiwftire, 

constantly  in  flower,  as  tom©  poraonfl  might 
Bupmse  from  their  being  termed  "Perpetual ;" 
aOa  lie  point*  out  the  following  meana  of  ob- 
taining from  wnify  aU  sadi  a  good  leoond 
bloom;  When  I3ie  flrst  Uoom  ft  not  quite 
over,  prune  the  R  jsu  trees  rather  short,  and 
evm  disleaf  the  ^urts  which  are  retained. 
That  being  done,  give  a  good  watering  so  as 
to  tharooj^iljr  moisten  the  soil  aboot  the 
loota.  New  dioots  will  Mon  push,  and  about 
two  months  afterwards  they  will  have  flower- 
buds  at  their  ends.  This  mo  ie  of  proceeding, 
he  remark^  will,  however,  only  prove  suc- 
owful  as  xaMida  a  awxmd  Uoom  m  a  toler- 
Mj  warn  «uimate,  fbr  in  othen  the  WMrtber 
will  become  too  cold  before  the  hivh  open. 
In  this  caso^  though  a  second  bloom  c;iuuol  be 
obtained  bythe  ;ib ove  proceeding,  bloom  can 
be  secured  at  two  diffiarent  peri(Kls  by  plant- 
ing the  tiMfl  rather  dloKly  together,  and, 
when  thoy  coram  nrn  to  flower,  pruning  every 
other  one,  which  wUl  have  the  e£E90t  of  re* 
taxdiqg  the  floveriiig  of  the  pLmts  flo  txMtad. 


1b  fhii  tray,  after  Btt  nrteiTa!  of  alboiit 

weeks,  say  in  the  end  of  .lujurt,  there  will 
be  fioses  m  aa  fine  bloom  as  in  the  end  of 
Jme»  or  beginning  of  Julf. 

DioscoiiEA  DECAi-i.vE-WA. — A  considorablo 
amount  of  controversy  has  been  going  on  in 
the  French  hortionltnial  prae  aa  to  wbethar 
this  iaafpedeaarinanfyaTirifllj.  Which- 
ever it  may  be,  If.  Osmtie  reontb  the  fact 
tliat  whilst  nearly  all  the  plants  of  DioS' 
corca  biiUUki  pruvo  aiiilo,  thoee  of  D.  De- 
caisneana  produce  only  female  flowen;  and 
he  oonolnoea  that  if  the  two  were  giowa 
togotfaar  eeeda  wonU  pobal>lv  be  prodoced, 
fruB  wlnofa  nev  wietiea  mffA  be  obtainel. 

OlilTT'AKV. 

Wa  regret  to  lwv«  to  uanounco  the  death 
of  Da.  ScLEcrtTENDAX,  Professor  of  Botany 
and  I>ireo(or  of  the  BottmicQardent  at  Halle, 
and  who  waa  so  well  and  so  fiivomably  known 

to  botanists  through  his  editorial  lab  iurs  in 
connection  with  the  "Limuea"  and  tho 


CALENDAE  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVS  AXD  OKOSnVHOCgE. 

Stove. — ^Ihe  oT^ectbeie  will  be  to  keep  np 
aa  gay  an  appaamnee  aa  poanble  during  the 
dreary  numtba of  winter.  AH  flu  large  speci- 
men Clorodendrons,  Allamandas,  Echitoa, 
Achimcnes,  &c.,  should  be  removed  to  any 
spore  house  whurc  a  Utde  heat  is  kept  np,  to 
winter.  This  will  giTe  room  Ibr  the  various 
idanta  wMoh,  haTing  been  strook  last  apring, 
and  grown  on  thron:,'!i  tho  stnimer,  will  now 
be  in  condition  tu  bloom  ireoly  through  the 
winter ;  ht  thenn  be  fully  exposed  to  li^ht. 
Grekids. — Unlaaa  my  plants  show  indioationB 
of  a  new  growth,  the  moderately  oodi  and  dry 
traatoirnt  must  bo  pcrs;  A  ori  d  in ;  such,  how- 
ever, as  are  commencing  t>  >  push  most  be  potted 
at  once  and  placed  m  mare  heat.  JELeep  plants 
in  Uoom  in  a  dry  part  of  the  honae. 

ORBENHOVSB. 

Mixed  Orernhmue. — As  thcpfanta  are  staged 
for  tho  winter,  let  them  have  a  mtrfhcing  of 
fresh  soil ;  give  air  daily,  and  apply  fire  ncf  n- 
sionally  when  wet,  to  drj'  up  damp,  and  make 
th*j  ;ilr  of  the  house  hi  Utliy.  But  lil;!tMv:iter- 
ing  will  bo  necessary  at  this  season,  except 
for  such  plants  as  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
out fihiftin;^  ;  h'f  thf  wntcrinj  ))'•  done  in  th'_' 
morning,  si>  tha*  the  bouse  may  pet  drj"  be- 
fore cle>>ui^'-iip  time.  L'lDncl'i'is  and  Azalfi-. 
—Keep  Qoi  and  airy,  unless  early  blooms 
are  dt  irod.  A  few  free-blooming  Aaaleas 
may  bo  placed  in  a  ynn  lerately  warm  house, 
if  wanted  to  bloom  by  Christmas.  Cinerarias 
will  now  be  growing  ven,-  f:ist;  fumigate  if 
a;^hide8  are  detected.  This  shonld  be  done 
^Qtbcaie,tlie foliage  being reiy  tender;  bani- 


ing  a  littli!  tobiicco  two  5U(  cossive  nights  will 
be  most  eifiictual.  Those  for  winter  flowering 
will  now  be  thnmingapthair  blooming-spikes, 
and  may  be  idaotMl  ftom  tho  gcnend  stock 
in  the  pit,  nnd  placed  in  front  of  the  green- 
houM:.  bhiit  any  port  of  the  young  stock 
that  is  filling  the  pots  with  toota.  Seatht 
and  Spaeriam, — Fropedy  ^eaking^  thpao 
planti  ahontd  have  a  boose  to  tbemaelvea, 
ibr  they  neither  arrange  well  nor  yet  thrive 
with  other  plants.  At  thiet  seaaon  th^  will 
require  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Do  not 
apply  lire  beat  to  them  unlaae  the  froatiaTaiy 
aeTBre,  and  we  may  say  at  onoe  none  will  be 
required  this  m mlh,  unless  by  day,  during  a 
continuance  of  wet  v.  cathor.  Pclargoniuina. 
— Cleanliness  during  the  winter  has  much  to 
do  with  the  aaooeBsful  cultivation  of  tho 
Pelaigamnin.  The  glass,  stages,  and  every 
part  of  the  house  Khould  Ix'  elean,  as  well  as 
the  potd  ami  evorything  aboul  them.  The 
houEe  bhould  also  be  kept  dry,  and  not  too 
oold  At  nighu  Gi?e  plenl^  of  air  on  other 
oeoeiiona,  and  lo  that  oold  draughts  may  be 
avoided  ;  let  the  plants  have  pleuly  of  room, 
keep  them  clear  ot  dead  leaves  and  green  fly, 
and  aaeeoaa  viU  be  tolerably  eactain. 

A  3  the  entire  stock  i^i  now  in  the  house,  air 
niu?t  be  given  on  all  favourable  opportunities, 
to  harden  tho  planta  well  betiora  winter.  It 
will  help  to  pre%'antniildew;  and  by  applying 
a  little  fire  on  wet  days  at  tho  same  time,  a 
close  damp  atmosphere,  which  is  al  all  times 
injurious  t  >  the  health  of  plants,  will  bo 

I avoided.  ChryBanthemnms  shouldbe  broaAt 
in  aa  they  eosne  Into  Uoom,  and  idih 
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phyllums,  SaMas,  tc,  will  Belp  to  mako 
a  s;x>od  display  throughoat  tAe  month. 
Violets,  lUgnonottfl^  Ae.,  «n  ]iknriM  indit- 

Fo>-nn(j-hou->(i. — Where  Grapcx  arc  wanted 
in  ApriL  the  sashes  shuuld  be  at  once  put  on, 
and  ueixwdera,  if  outside,  covered  with  new 
waim  leares,  l  or  2  feet  thidk,  wUeli  may  bo 
thatched,  to  keep  Uiatt  dxy  and  Item  Uowing 
about.    i)ry  ft  rn  or  stable  litter  will  answer 
Uj«  same  pui-pose ;  we  ourselves  prefer  loaves. 
The  temperature  must  L<>  verj-  mild  at  &Tst — 
4^  will  be  ampid  by  nigbttaiui  this  heat  may 
be  kept  up  widiont  fires  fbr  some  time;  in 
throo  wcteks  a  Uttlo  fire  may  lie  put  on  by 
night,  and  during  wtl  ox  vur y  cold  days.  An 
leaves  can  be  obl^cd,  it  will  bo  a  good  plan 
to  eorer  the  wholeof  the  eariyTineiy  borders 
and  dutch  them ;  the  leaves  win  mep  them 
wann  anddry  in  the  winter.  CiwumlerK.  —  Keep 
Up  a  steady  bottom  heat,  as  rccommendad  hmt 
month ;  the  top  heat  should  not  be  much  under 
70°.  Give  air  at  all  oppcwtaxiitiee.  £eep  the 
Tines  thin  and  well  expoeed  to  the  nght. 
Surface  tho  pots  or  Loxop  occasionally,  and 
water  with  liquid  manure  ;  if  miiduw  appear, 
duet  a  little  sulphur  over  the  spots,  and  keep 
ndier  a  drier  heat  for  a  few  dafs ;  fumigate 
for  aphides.  Pint$. — Let  the  fruit  now  ripen- 
ini;  be  fully  e\iK>sed  to  tho  light,  to  i^iv^-  it 
colour  and  Havuur.    ^'ery  little  water  will  be 
required,  except  to  those  just  commencing  to 
swell  their  fruit.   Keep  tho  stock  to  show 
iruit  at  Christmas  dry  and  cool ;  the  young 
stock  grown  in  pits,  kc,  .should  likewise  have 
the  top  moisture  letisentHi  by  aome  meaiu,  as, 
if  not  (invented,  too  much  damp  at  this  sea- 
aon  hM  a  tendnujy  to  rot  tho  nearts  in  the 
winter.  Protect  fW>m  oold  by  night  by  suffix 
cient  CflverinL,'s,  and  J.-t  the  linings,  &o.,  Le 
maintained,  so  as  tu  allow  a  mean  tcmpeniture 
of  60"  to  the  plants.   Where  hot  water  is 
employed,  keep    the  aune  heat  by  applying 
fires. 

KITC!IEN  GABDEN. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  planting.  What  re- 
maint  in  the  way  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c., 
will  bo  better  kft  till  spring,  tmlcss  the 
weather  bo  very  mild.  However,  there  are 
various  things  required  at  this  season.  In  tho 
first  place,  never  allow  any  ground  to  be  idle ; 
dig  or  trench  it  immediately  it  booome  vacant. 
Continue  to  hoe  between  late-planted  crops — 
Cabbage,  winter  Lettuoe,  Spinach,  &c.;  a  good 
(b-.  5sing  of  toot  on  a  daj^mll  dio  toem 
good. 

racrr  oabdbn. 
TT  jriiv  7Vtti7.— All  kinds  of  wall,  orchard, 
ui.  l  bush  fruita  n.  ly  now  be  planted,  and  the 
propamtion  of  new  borders  proceeded  with  by 
removing  all  or  a  part  of  the  old  soil ;  do  not 
work  the  new  soil,  however,  when  in  a  wet 
state.  Let  the  borders  be  shallow  and  well- 
drained,  the  loam  of  medium  texturek  or  rather 
i  to  be  heavy  than  li|^  and  ue  naoa 


'  or  but  Utile  aamiM^  Vmniiig maybe  eoin- 

mencod. 

FLOWEH  GXTLDZK  AXD  SUfitTOBEBT. 

What  remaining  beds  continue  to  make,  a 
ahov  of  bloom  ihoald  bo  preserved ;  the  rest 

should  bo  eleare  l  away  at  once  to  make  room 
for  Anemones,  Dutch  bulbs,  Crocuses,  &c. 

Contiuue  to  ]iot  choice  iilants  for  next  year. 
Much  of  the  beauty  <^  tne  garden  early  next 
season  vrfU  depend  on  the  care  which  is  tak?n 
of  Geraniums,  standard  Fu(  hsia>*,  and  a  num- 
bcr  of  other  things.  When  thi-  mhljish  is 
cleared  away,  well  sweej)  the  Gms.<,  aud  put 
the  walka  in  good  trim,  by  frequently  rolling 
them,  for  the  winter.  Jtom.—lf  not  already 
looked  over  to  decide  <'n  renewals  and  ad- 
ditions, lose  not  a  dav.  Bo  not  allow  one  ill- 
grown  plant  to  atana  in  a  cons^aons  dtoa* 
tiom  f 

^uri>(;?<i(i.— Keep  ttto  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect  fur  another  month  at  least ;  tboy  should 
be  elevated  above  the  ground.   Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  over>water  them  at  this  season. 
The  plants  will  require  to  be  looked  over  fre- 
quently, for  the  j)urpo:4c  of  rr-nioving  all  dead 
foliage  m  it  appears.    Auiieulaa  are  not  in- 
teresting plants  at  this  bjason;  ibgf  must 
no^  however,  bo  excited  into  growth  nov; 
on  die  contrary,  they  should  be  nearly  at  reet. 
Carnatkiui  and  IHcotees. — Give  plenty  of  air 
but  not  much  water;  the  hardier  tlioy  are 
kept  tho  bettor.  Damp  must  be  avoided,  and 
theplants  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  HoUy- 
Aflciw.'— Now  is  the  best  time  for  procuring 
cutting  of  these  fi  om  tlie  crown  of  the  ro  it, 
for  tho  reason  that  they  strike  more  toadiiy 
and  make  the  best  plants.  The  summer-struck 
cuttings  will  be  filling  the  pots  with  roots  by 
this  time,  and  should  be  repotted.  Strong 
early  plants  will  winter  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, if  tho  season  is  not  too  wet   Patmts. — 
Tbos3  either  having  been  potted-up  or  planted 
out  for  blooming,  aa  previously  directed,  will 
require  but  very  littJo  attention  for  a  tune. 
I  hosc  in  frames  should  be  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible,  by  keeping  the  lights  oft'  whenever 
the  weather  is  fine,  tilting  tliam  back  and 
firont  at  other  timea.  Gurangs  may  atill  be 
put  in  for  the  Aicond  or  summer  bloom.  PifJtt. 
— E.xamino  the  beds  occasional!  y  for  grubs 
which  are  often  very  destructive  at  this  season. 
If  a  fow  ptania  of  each  variety  have  been 
potted  as  rBcommendedlait  month,  they  wiJi 
come  in  very  uscf^  for  filling  up  any  vacan« 
cies  made  by  insects  or  other  causes.  Loosen 
the  gurlaee  of  the  boda  when  dry,  to  prevent 
tl  1  e  soil  from  becoming  green  and  sour.  I^ilipt. 
— Plant  at  tho  first  favourable  opportnnitar, 
choosing  a  fine  dry  day,  when  the  soQ  is  m. 
good  orcuer.   The  bed  may  he  protected  for  a 
short  time  by  any  temporary-  covering,  if  tho 
weather  is  wet,  to  keep  the  soil  drj'  till  a&hr 
day  arrives.   The  o.t'scts  should  have  been 
planted  in  October.   Use  fine  sandy  soil  aboofc 
VMraoia* 
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LUDWIG'S  BIGABAEilU  GHB&EY. 

WITS  AX  ILLUSTBATION. 

Lfdwig's  Bigarreau  Cherry,  which  forms  the  puhjcrt  of  our  present 
iUostration,  waa  introduced  by  Mr.  BiTers,  of  Sawbndgeworth,  and  it  was  froon 
a  tree  frnited  in  one  of  hii  orehtrd-liooies  In  186ff  ^bat  our  figure  wu  taken. 
Tllie  vniety  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  shape*  which  is  loi^  heart-shaped* 
being  much  more  so  than  any  other  Cherry  with  which  wc  aro  acquainted.  Jk 
is  a  fine  early  Bigarreau,  ripening  just  after  the  Early  Ked  Bigarreau,  in  tiie 
end  of  June  and  begluiiLiig  of  July.  The  fieeh  is  pale  yeUow»  Teiy  meHang 
•adjoint  and  nineh  more  tender  then  Bigaxreane  nnially  ere. 


GESNBBA  ZBBEINA  Aim  SPLENDIDISSIMA. 

The  dry  parched  atmosphere  of  dwelling-rooms  is  yery  injurious  to  plants, 
particularly  during  the  autumn  nnd  winter  monttis  when  strong  fires  are  kept 
up.  Valuable  plants  that  would  suffer  by  being  kept  a  few  days  iu  sucu  uu 
atmoephete  ehoold  on  no  eeeouot  be  nted  far  dits  purpose.  Plants  that  do  not 
suffer  by  this  treatment  should  be  as  much  as  possible  employed  for  in-r^nor 
decoration.  There  are  numerous  plants  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  1  find 
these  Gesueras  very  useful.  The  roots  are  all  fresh  potted  in  April,  and  then 
placed  in  one  of  the  Tineries  at  work.  I  put  one  root  into  a  inull  pot,  three 
into  larger  pots,  five  into  larger  still,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  roots  into  very 
large  pots.  By  this  plan  I  have  plants  of  all  sizes.  I  have  the  pots  well  drained, 
and  I  use  a  compost  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  numld  mixed 
ttp  with  plenty  of  c  )ir>e  river  sand. 

The  plants  soon  begin  to  grow  when  put  into  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  a 
few  inches  high  they  should  be  tied  up  neatly  to  stakes,  and  kept  tied  up  from 
time  to  time  as  fliey  advanee  in  growfli.  I  never  ahift  them  after  th^  are 
potted.  Gesnera  splendidissima  comes  soonest  into  flower,  generally  in  Septem- 
ner,  and  lasts  till  December.  G.  zehrina  begins  to  flower  in  October  and  lasts 
till  January.  They  both  withstand  the  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms  for  weeks ; 
and  as  tbe  roote  are  generally  fbll  grown  by  tlie  time  they  are  in  flower,  thqr 
can  be  dried  off  when  tliey  are  out  of  bloom  on  any  shelf  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  f^tove.  and  can  remain  there  until  the  time  for  pottiag*  in  April,  comet 
round  again.  jj^  g^^^^ 


HEMAEKS  ON  FEUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  16. 

TffE  young  maiden  Apricot  trees  should  be  planted  as  before  recommended 
as  soon  as  maturity  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the  ripening  and  falling  of  the 
lettf,  whieh  is  generally  abont  the  middle  irf  October.  Let  them  be  headed 
back  in  March  to  a  length  of  6  inches  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  buds ;  a  transverse  cut  should  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  extreme  bud, 
and  the  kniife  should  be  brought  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  it.  This  is 
eften  disregarded  by  young  praetitioneie»  wbioli  indueee  me  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  it  mmutely;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tree 
will  ahvavs  have  to  face  one  way,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  view  both  in  the 
training  and  pruning  m  tuese  prelinuuary  stages  of  preparation,  and  every  cut 
mutt  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  shootf ,  not  only  that  the  cau  may  be  hidden, 
but  because  they  are  more  likdj  to  heal  orer  without  iojoiy  when  th^f  are  set 
TOL.  T.  ir 
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exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  whirh  tho  wood  is  so  much  hardened  that 
the  process  of  heaUng  is^raoty  mnob  hinder<»d,  and  so  much  so  in  large  cats  that 
the  wound  often  doet  wA  heal  at  all,  but  a  decay  ensues,  whidi  in  time  peae» 
trates  to  the  interior  of  tiie  branch  and  caosea  premature  decrepitude  in  audi 

blanches 

From  the  six-incli  stem  as  a  starting  point,  train  out  fire  ahoots,  one  in  the 
oantre  and  two  on  eadi  aide,  tdl  of  whiefa  should  be  as  dialant  tnm  eadi  nOtet 

as  pospiViV — novor  by  any  chnnrr  tr.iiiiinp  trvo  shoot'^  frorii  nn<"  point;  and  as 
they  generally  break  pretty  freely,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  shoot«! 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  This  I  would  call  laying  a  foundation  for  a  free  and 
imobstnioted  60  w  of  sap.  Trees  which  have  been  continaalhf  headed  oloBely  back , 
so  as  to  have  the  shoots  radiating  frnm  one  point,  become  in  time  a  mnss  of  hard 
dead  knots,  and  the  sap  is  obliged  to  make  for  itself  a  less  obstructed  channel 
by  an  nnnatnral  enhurgiement.  Cafe  unst  be  tahen  to  lemire  the  young  shoota 
from  injury,  and  the  centre  one  should  be  stopped  when  6  indies  long ;  but  the 
side  Khorif  may  be  allowed  to  gfrow  on  without  stopping  unless  ihrv  tlirow  out 
laterals  towards  the  extremities,  in  which  case  they  may  be  stopped  at  the 
ktnala,  bnt  thie  ie  not  materia!  ao  longaa  theve  ia  a  foot  in  length  of  elear  wood 
tne  of  lateral  growths  ;  Indeed  I  often  think  it  best  to  let  them  grow  freely,  as 
it  induces  the  formation  of  roots,  and  by  attracting  the  sap  from  the  centre 
tends  to  produce  an  enlargement  of  the  wood,  which  in  the  after  stagesof  ^owth 
Motribntes  very  mneh  <to  flMililate  the  cqaable  distribution  of  tbeaap. 

As  iherc  in  always  a  very  strong  tendency  in  all  fruit  trees  to  throw  the 
greatest  strength  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  on  account  of  its  more  Tcrtical  i 
position,  the  centre  ahoot  whioh  waa  stopped  at  6  inches  most  be  kept  under 
nffA  aorveillance,  and  the  effect  of  stopping  will  be  to^atart  the  lateral  growth, 
two  shoots  of  which  may  be  selected  and  trained  out,  one  on  each  side,  but  not 
a  centre  one;  these  may  be  allowed  to  run  a  foot  or  so,  but  must  be  oonstaatly 
stopped  and  ebealced  from  raaniag  away  with  the  lead,  which  they  invariably 
do  if  left  unchecked. 

The  next  winter  pruning  will  be  very  simple — mcn  ly  to  shorten  the  four  side 
shoots  to  1  foot  in  length,  and  train  them  earcfuUy  out,  the  two  lower  ones 
aculy  horiflontal ;  and  with  regard  to  the  centra,  if  the  two  latecals  have  formed 
good  sound  wood  likely  to  be  useful,  they  may  be  left  and  shortened  to  6  inches, 
but  if  long-jointed,  pithy,  or  unripened,  cut  back  below  them,  iur  thepurpoae  of 
obtaining  two  good  shoots  to  train  out  lu  the  following  summer. 

We  have  now  a  good  fbundation  fbr  carrying  the  leading  fruit-bearing 
bran'  ti 's  ;  and  as  the  shoots  are  as  it  were  lifted  up  from  ilin  starling  point,  I 
maintain  that  trees  so  prepared  arc  iar  more  likely  to  produce  a  eoimd  and 
healthy  growth  than  snob  as  aj%  closely  headed,  and  in  which  the  shoota  all 
Bpring  from  one  point  ui  a  cluster,  which  I  have  often  thooght  may  be  one 
amongst  the  probable  causes  which  contribute  to  the  still -mysteriou-^  df  ith  of 
large  branches,  which  in  this  case  may  be  said  to  be  crowded  or  crutihcU  out  of 
eziatenee  by  the  anpertor  strength  of  aome  of  the  leading  bnmdiea. 

In  the  third  year  of  growth  these  fire  or  six  shoots,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
produce  ten  or  twelve  loading  branches,  and  ns  they  are  destined  to  carry  the 
fruit- bearing  shoots  in  succeeding  years,  and  at  the  same  time  will  become  the 
principal  channels  tbNMigli  whiim  tiie  sap  will  be  equally  dtstribnted  ofur  the 
tro it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  little  extra  care  in  thp  pclrotion,  each 
shoot  being  restricted  to  carrying  two  leading  branches,  one  from  the  extremi^ 
and  the  other  from  near  the  bsseof  the  shoot,  all  the  others  being  rigitMy  removed 
in  a  veiy  young  state,  for  two  reaaoaa ;  first,  because  it  is  not  intawied  that  these 
young  shoots  shnulfl  carry  fruit,  even  supposing  that  the  extra  shoots  wottld 
produce  blooming  spun;  next, because  it  might  otherwise  be  dUScalt  to  iaduaa 
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a  tboot  to  break  wdl  at  ike  batte,  and  also  because  the  groirth.lNang  theceby 

■II  confined  to  these  permnnent  branches,  they  become  ^eatly  strengthened  and 
ei^axged,  which  i»  au  important  matter  in  these  early  stages.  It  is  true  that 
large  and  Tigoraut  weed  will  not  eanry  frnit,  bat  the  riioota  under  eonsidecatioa 

are  not  destined  to  do  bo,  but  to  elon<;!ite  themselves  and  carry  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities ;  and  therefore  the  larger  and  more 
Tigorous  we  can  grow  the  wood  at  this  stage  the  greater  probability  will  there 
be  that  in  the  after  stagea  of  growth  we  shall  have  a  strong  and  healthy  de- 
velopment to  operate  upon,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
better  to  deal  with  a  growth  which  requires  a  curb,  than  to  coddle  and  nurse 
a  weakly  one. 

Btdkaf,  Jomr  Otnc. 


BEDDING  ROSES. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  any  Rose  is  a  good  pole  or  wall  variety 
that  grows  strong  enough  to  run  u^  a  pole  or  wall,  and  that  any  Kohc  which  is 
of  a  snBcmg  oobtirand  free-floweitng  is  good  for  bedding.  In  passing,  I  may 
observe  that  a  pole  or  wall  Rose  should  be  short-jointed,  break  well  at  all  the 
eyes  with  f(>1ia<;e  or  bud-stalks,  and  that  its  tide  bcaoebes  should  not  grow 
longer  than  12  inches  without  Howering. 

Biy  present  ptirpose^  however,  is  to  speak  of  bedders-  Theee  dioiild  be 
Roses  of  moderate  growth,  of  striking  colours,  and  of  tolerably  erect  habit, 
requiring  no  props.  Cardinal  Putrizzi  is  a  perfect  type  of  a  bedder.  Let  us 
suppose  that  }'0u  have  partcrres,^  and  wish  to  have  each  filled  with  a  separate 
sort  on  the  pcineipla  of  Tom  Thumb  PelargoiuumB,  I  think  theae  would  gratify 
your  wishes. 

HiCB&ii)  PiiKP£TUAi.8.— Cardinal  Patrizzi,  deep  rich  purple  crimson; 
Triooifhe  d' Angers,  brilliant  velvety  red  purple ;  Oeant  dea  Batailles,  scarlet 
erimaon ;  Le  Rhone,  ruddle  red ;  Jean  Ourt,  the  nearest  to  lake ;  PnuUno 
lAnzezeur,  bright  crimson ;  Louise  Margottin,  delicate  satin  pink ;  Prince 
Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  brilliant  crimson,  folded  like  a  ball ;  Madame  Alired  de 
Soagcttont,  white;  Tainqueur  de  Gtoltath,  erimaan  scarlet;  Madame  Bonnaira, 
white,  with  peach  blush  ;  Duke  of  We11in£;ton,  rich  crim80tt»  with  darii  ihade; 
Belle  Normande,  pale  rose  shaded  with  silvery  white. 

BuuBSONS. — Dupetit  Thouars,  beautiful  crimson;  Queen,  buff  rose. 

CBHU^Oramoiaie  SupMenre,  rich  velvety  ctimaon;  Engine  Beanbamais, 

Unarnn  tb. 

'inji.. — La  Boule  d'Or,  egg  yellow;  Auguste  Vacher,  very  curious;  the 
petala  are  pure  deep  gold  at  3te  baae,  and  pure  bx^ht  copper  at  ti^e  edgea. 
Tha  Ooloun  are  half-and-half  without  confusion. 

Gaujcan. — The  only  good  variegated  Ros^'fl  suited  for  bedding-purposes 
are  CEallet  Pariait  and  Perle  des  Panaohees.  The  former  is  by  far  the  best 
wriegated  Boae  known,  and  moat  beaataful. 

The  best  Roses  of  a  very  dark  nature  for  beddiiig-pnxpoaes  are  Alexandre 

Dunin«  and  Vuloar,  both  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Beds  ui  the  al>uve,  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  plants  in  each,  would  look 
wdl,  and  tbey  are  best  aiuted  to  the  pnrpoie  of  any  that  I  know. 


THE  HOIiLT. 

•  How  Am  the  HoUies  are  We  ^ts  wascoi,  and  how  early  the  fruit  is  ripe ! 
IhMat  tUi  pkee  had  ng^  hmnm  two  nontha  a^o,  and  the  bixda  have  now 
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nearly  destroyed  all  the  earlieBt-ripened  berries.  By  Chriitoiaa  I  antioifttte  we 
•hall  bavB  Init  a  tmall  qiuiBttly  of  Holly  with  ripe  berriea  left  Ibr  Saiom&n 
parpoiee.  Are  HoOiei  generally  loaded  with  fruit  thia  aeaaon  ?  or  ate  thoee 
here  «>xoeptionn1     re^nds  the  early  maturiag  of  their  fruit  ? 

H  rotham  Fark.  JoKH  EDLIlfOTOir. 


DIANTHirS. 

Mb.  J.  Edlinotov,  of  Wroiham  Park,  writes  in  the  Number  for  November 
<m  the  value  of  DiauthuB  Heddewigii,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  its  use* 
ftAaen ;  hot  for  my  own  pert  I  have  found  none  to  eqnal  Dianthus  hybridoa,  or 
atropurpureu8,  and  the  spotted  varieties  of  Dianthus  nanus,  for  standing  the 
weather  and  for  general  and  prolonged  flowering.  I  find  that  Dianthus  Hedde* 
wigii  is  looser  in  its  flowers  than  the  sorts  which  I  name.  Nothing  cao  equal 
IMacthus  atropurpurem  and  the  heautiful  apotted  sorts  for  eat  flowera  and  fin 
dressing  flower-dishes  to  stand  on  tables,  they  remnin  so  long  fresh  and  stand  so 
erect.  By  sowing  early  in  February,  as  recommeoded  by  Mr.  £dlington»  they 
will  flower  till  hard  froet  cornea  on.  I  httre  plen^  inafc  now  (November  14th), 
in  flower.  When  there  is  a  continued  late  oemand  fat  oat  fhnrera  1  do  not 
know  of  a  more  advantageoua  plant. 

DtUmeny  Fark,  *  Wh.  Msltills. 


TRAKSPLANTIN6  FRUIT  TBBES. 

To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  transplanting  fruit  trees,  the  following 
important  matters  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to : — 1st,  the  Season  for 
Planting;  2nd,  the  Proper  Age  of  the  Trees;  3rd,  Lifting  the  Trees;  4th,  Pre- 
paring the  SoO;  6tli,  the  Situation  Ibr  the  l^reee;  6th,  Planting;  and  7th, 

Mulching. 

Ist.  The  Skasoh  fob  Planiiho. — This  is  a  question  respecting  Nviuch 
there  ia  some  differenee  of  opinion  even  among  gardenera.  The  greater 
number,  howerer,  agree  that  the  best  season  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  the 
autumn,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  before  the  sou  has  parted  with 
its  summer  heat.  "Hie  tree  is  then  iu  a  dormant  state.  By  transplanting  at  this 
early  season,  whatever  wounds  have  been  uiode  in  the  roots  hegin  to  hMl  over, 
and  sometimes  spongioles  arc  jjrotruded,  and  by  the  time  the  spring  arrives  the 
tree  is  already  somewhat  established  and  ready  to  commence  its  growth.  In 
mild  open  weather,  planting  may  be  performed  throughout  the  autunm  and 
winter,  and  until  late  in  spring,  but  early  planting — in  the  autumn — is  decidedly 
best,  and  it  shoiild  bo  always  done  then  when  possible  ;  for,  though,  trees  may 
be  planted  at  all  seasons,  except,  perhaps,  midsummer,  and  with  success  when 
proper  care  has  been  taken  in  penorming  the  operation  and  in  attokding  to  the 
trees  af^rwards,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bun  has  great  power  in 
spring,  ntid  drying  winds  often  prevail,  which  tend  to  exhaust  the  joong  iiranchea 
of  trees  of  their  moisture. 

2nd.  Ton  Pbopbb'Aob  ov  thb  Tbbm.— Fndt  trees  of  all  atses  and  ages 
may  be  transplanted  with  considerable  success,  but  where  health,  vigour,  and 
duration  arc  required,  younf^  trrrs  arn  diTidedly  the  best.  Young  trees  of  sti£F, 
vigorous  habit,  make  wood  rapidiy,  uad  soon  arrive  at  a  state  of  healthy  and 
long-continued  prodttctiveneis. 

3rd.  LiFTivn  TTTE  Tbi-t-'^ — Th;^;  is  a  xcxy  importiint  nprrntion.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and  tender  points  of  the  roots 
that  trees  take  up  their  food,  and  our  chance  of  success  ia  lessened  by  every 
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one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  ixuured.  If  we  could  remove  trees  with 
«verf  film  entire  they  wouM  eoandy  now  any  signs  of  change  of  positum. 
Ibmgh  it  may  not  be  possible  alwa3rs  to  get  every  root  entire,  we  may  with 
care  save  the  greater  part  of  them.  Trees  should  alwvp  be  pknted  aft  aooo. 
aiter  they  are  mted  out  of  the  ground  as  possible. 

4di.  Pbbpabiko  TBS  Soil.— Tlie  proper  prepartttkm  of  tiie  soil  w  the 
grotmdwork  of  successful  fruit-tree  culture.  Whether  a  transplunted  tree  shall 
struggle  several  years  to  recover,  grow  moderately  after  a  short  time,  or  at 
once  start  into  vigoroui  growth,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  amount 
of  care,  labour,  and  expense  the  ptanler  is  willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  in  pra- 
pariiig  it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  As  soils  vary  much  not  nu]y  in  (lifforent 
parts  of  the  cotmtry  but  often  in  the  same  localities,  great  practical  knowledge 
18  required  to  prepare  every  description  of  soil  fit  for  fruit  trees.  Soils  cf  a 
otrong  loamy  nature  are  in  general  favourable  for  most  kinds  of  firnit  trees.  On 
such  soil,  if  the  climate  and  situation  be  favourable,  most  kinds  of  fruits  will 
succeed  well  with  little  or  no  expense  for  labour  in  preparing  it.  Sandy  soils 
are  eadly  worked,  and  fruit  trees  in  some  places  do  pretty  well  for  a  few  yenis 
in  such  soil,  but  in  general  they  are  short-lived  and  soon  full  into  decay. 
When  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  b-  deepened  for  the  roots  to 
penetrate,  with  a  little  labour  it  may  be  made  to  grow  truit  trees  well.  Cl^cy 
•oils  are,  when  well^drained  and  tiie  clay  is  not  in  exoess,  good  frnit  s<rils.  They 
are  usually  strong  and  deep,  and  rather  difficult  and  heavj-  to  work.  Fruit 
trees,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Apricot,  that  do  vvoll  in 
these  soils,  are  generally  very  free  from  disease  aiul  very  productive,  in  days 
gone  by,  wlien  ttie  advantages  of  thorough  drainage  were  not  so  well  understood  ■ 
as  they  are  now-a-dnys,  fruit  trees  in  clayey  soils  often  mflPered  from  canker 
brought  on  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil.  Deep  soils 
are  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  if  they  are  thoroughly  drained, 
and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such  that  tbe  sun  and  air  can  freely 
penetrate  it.  It  is  only  when  from  imperfect  drainage  they  become  full  of  water, 
and  thereby  shut  out  both  sun  and  air,  that  they  arc  un&vourable  to  tbe  growth 
of  fruit  trees.  AH  s<ril»,  of  whatever  nature,  uioald  be  of  good  depth  for  frntt 
trees.  In  shallow  soils,  especislly  those  which  are  mndy,  fruit  trees  suiBer  mndi 
in  hot  weather  from  want  of  moisture,  their  vigour  is  ehecked  in  consfquenoe, 
and  they  become  feeble  ux  growth  and  ore  comparatively  short-hved  or  \mpro- 

dttCtlTC* 

5th.  The  Situation  for  Fbuit  Treks. — All  deep  valleys  and  low-lying 
places  are  the  worst  situation h  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in 
these  places  in  calm  frosty  mght^,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  are  frequently 
destroyed.  Elevated  ground,  if  not  very  exposed  to  cold  sweeping  t^mds,  is  in 
general  the  best  situation  for  fruit  trees. 

6th.  Plantimo  zhk  Trees. — If  the  borders  have  been  properly  prepared, 
and  if  good  trees  have  been  carefrdly  lifted,  the  operation  of  planting  itself  is 
a  very  simple  one.  A  hole  sufficiently  large  should  be  made,  and  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  should  hv  L  ft  in  a  little  hill  for  the  roots  tO  rest  on,  and  not  left  in 
a  hollow  as  is  often  done ;  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position, 
not  being  forced  to  turn  up  at  their  ends.  Tte  mots  dioald  then  be  sllcarefnlly 
examined,  and  all  the  wovuided  parts  nea^  cot  off.  The  soil  dioald  then  be 
enrefully  put  in.  taking  care  to  cover  every  fibre  nnd  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces 
between  the  roots.  This  is  a  very  necessary  point  to  be  attended  to.  When 
the  soil  has  been  put  in  to  the  depth  of  a  few  mehes  over  the  roots  it  shoold  be 
trodden  gently  all  over  if  it  be  d^,  as  the  soil  always  should  be  in  autumn  or 
winter  planting.  Then  complete  tbe  planting  by  filling  up  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding solL   On  heavy  clay  soils  deep  planting  shotdid  be  guuded  against. 
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On  light  soils  I  hare  found  it  beneficial.  In  general  oo  tree  should  be  j^lanted 
deeper  tluui  it  tarauriy  greir.  When  pltntea  l&e  tree  ahmiU  vppetr  jiut  m 
deep  as  before,  but  standing,  if  the  soil  is  hecvj  nd  fetCBtive,  on  a  liUlft 

mound  2  or  3  inches  higher  than  the  fmrronndinw  |?round ;  and  if  the  Bofl  w 
light  and  naturally  well  diaiucd  the  tree  should  be  in  a  little  boliow  2  or  3  indues 
deeper  tluiti  the  sttiioimding  groond  level.  Bjr  leavuig  a  hcttow  In  light  soil, 
the  rains  in  summer,  instead  of  nmiiin*;  off,  to  the  rools.  If  Wttaaciag  bs 
necessary,  it  is  al&n  dcmp  best  il"  the  trroinul  !•>  holliAV. 

7th.  Mulching. — Thib  is  auexct-Ueut  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  that  ate  removed  late  in  the  spring.  Very  msny 
treefs  in  :i  dry  season  at  midsummer,  after  liavinj;  made  a  fine  start,  from 
the  parched  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  roots.  Watering  frequently  does 
little  ^ood  to  such  trees,  but  mnlching  when  they  are  planted  obviates  the 
neceaiily  of  watering  in  dry  seaaoDS,  and  promotes  growth  nadcr  all  cinnun* 
stance?". 

When  the  foregoing  points  have  all  bem  properly  attended  to,  ther^  need 
be  no  doabt  as  to  fruit  tress  tuoceedtng  well. 

Sbttrion,  M .  8a.TO. 


MTSCELLA2^E0US  NOTES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Hoiti- 
owltnnd  Soeiety  held  on  the  Idtb  of  Oetobcr,  I  obwrved  that  a  •awllfng  Zoaale 

Pelargonium  was  eAhlbited  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Ossian. 
Now,  we  have  already  one  very  excelkut  variety  under  the  same  name,  and  it 
is  &st  becoming  popular  in  this  part  lor  its  good  bedding  qualities.  It  is  some* 
what  of  a  Nosegay  in  character,  has  good  zoned  foliage»  and  is  a  very  free  bloomer^ 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  scarlet,  and  the  bottom  petals  liave  a  consider- 
able shade  of  violet.  It  is,  in  laet,  a  near  a^pcoaeU  to  Qlowworm.  With  so 
good  a  variety  as  tbM  alread)-  out,  I  think  it  would  be  nadesirabU  to  istae 
another  of  a  similar  character  under  the  same  asote. 

Referrinp;  also  to  tlie  report  of  the  same  Committee  of  September  lUi,  I  find 
that  a  hrst-class  certibcute  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George,  of  Staia£cmi  Hill,  for 
a  IVopoaoluBi  nanMd  King  of  Searleta.  Now,  I  have  had  a  vaiiely  vader  tha 
same  name  for  the  last  eighteen  tronths,  and  a  roost  beautiful  bedding  plant  it 
is;  the  eolour  is  deep  orn'i'_'c  '"■•!rlet,  the  growth  moderate,  and  the  kind  is 
altt^lher  the  rnohL  eii'ccuvc  1  iiave  seen  fur  decorative  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  thrown  well  above  the  foliafve^  and  in  this  respeet  it  is  nuah  saperier  to 
many  of  the  Tom  Thumb  vaiieiies.  One  of  the  most  jdeasinj*  combinations  I 
have  had  this  season  was  a  large  tub  tilled  with  equal  quantities  of  the  King  of 
Seadets  and  Oonvolvulus  anturitanicuM. 

A  word  now  about  Potatoes.  Like  Mr.Radelyffe  I  hava  alwaya  allowed  the 
tubers  I  intend  for  seed  to  lie  npon  the  ground  till  lliey  nro  quite  ^r^epn,  and 
until  the  present  year  I  had  experienced  no  unpleasant  results  from  doing  so. 
Whenltook.np  my cropsthiaseasoaa disesssdtaberwasaiareexeeption.  My 
garden  being  in  a  warm,  dry,  aad  shclteiad  sitaation,  the  bulk  of  the  Potatoes 
ripened  early,  and  although  the  haulm  was  very  much  blighted,  yet  the  tubers 
were  apparently  free  from  disease.  The  store' Potatoes  were  housed  dry,  aikd 
seareelyone  has  proved  bad,  vririlathaaaad  BaCatoss  were  throwa  oatapon  tha 
grminr?,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  were 
gathered  up  and  placed  upon  shelves  in  sheds  and  outhouses,  where  they  eould 
get  both  sir  and  protection.  By  thai  time  oue-fuurth  had  become  di^ea&cd,  and 
OMiiynMaahaMSUMa  catted.   Of  mow  sorts  I  have  hut  qnila  thtta-foaKtlM  of 
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mj-seed  stoek,  and  yet  none  of  the  tubers  whi<^  were  stored  dry  have  rotted^ 
and  tikis  is  the  general  experience  of  gteening  seed  Potatoes  in-  this  neighbow 
hood  in  the  present  autumn.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  other  day,  that  of  a 
large  stock  of  seed  Potatoes,  many  of  them  new  and  i  xpenpive  corts,  belonging  to 
a  nurseryman,  and  which  hud  been  laid  out,  to  greeu  and  were  then  stored  uuder 
the  rttdvee  of  a  long' plant-honse,  nearly  three-fonrlhs  wars  rotten,  although  net 
a  sinjjle  tnlicr  appeared  to  be  diseased  wh' n  thry  wcrr*  dnir  r:p.  After  this  year's 
experience  I  think  I  shall  be  somewhat  chary  of  greening  seed  Potatoes  in  the 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  presented  itself  among  the  later 
varieties  in  as  virulent  a  form  as  ever,  and  this  I  consider  is  attributable  to  the 
exceedingly  wet  auttunn ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease* 
it  is  certain  that  notiuaf  so  mnoh  aids  its  derelopiinent  and  propagation  as  an 
excels  of  iiioistnre. 

SmUhamj^Um,    A.  IX 


GUILDHALL  SHOW. 

Tb0XT  it  was  a  pleasing  siglit  wiiich  the  old  civio  hall  of  the  City  of  London 
presented  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November.  Usually  so  cold  and 
dismal  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  had  bean  galvanised  into  a  new  life  by  the 
holdinj;  within  its  walls  of  the  usual  autumnal  meeting  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultaral  Society — a  City  horticultural  orgauisation.  All  the  gildings  ahd  trap- 
pings  that  made  the  ancient  hall  loolc  smart  on  the  rsesnt  oeoamm  of  the  Lotd 
Major's  banquet  had  been  allowed  to  remain;  an  oatsrhall  teapawrily  eteetsd 
for  thp  purposes  of  the  civic  feast  bristled  with  men  in  armour  nrul  sundry 
quaint  devices,  and  to  reatdi  the  temple  of  peaee  and  moroy  within,  for  a 
charitable  banaar  was  oombtned  with  the  SlioWf  yon  bad  to  pass  thrangb  a  kind 
of  military  chamber  of  horrors  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  a  past  age.  Within 
the  great  hall  the  scene  was  charming  in  the  extreme.  Flowerini»  and  fino- 
foliaged  plants  were  ranged  in  stages  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  intersected  by 
tbe  stalls  for  the  Fancy  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Albert  Orphan  Asylum.  These  were 
beautifully  furnished  and  arranged,  the  gay  and  striking  ro'otirs  so  plentifully 
presented  contrasting  nicely  with  the  sombre  hues  of  the  hue-foliiiged  plants. 
Two-Unes  of  tables  running  down  the  centre  of  the  hall  contained  out  flowers, 
benqiurts^  table  dseoraCions,  &c.  The  fruit,  of  which  there  was  an  excellent 
sdow,  wa'^  nmnf^rd  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Chamberlain's  apartments. 

There  was  considerable  dif&oul^  in  picking  out  the  various  groups  of  pot 
ChrysaQthenuns,  as,  in  order  to  seeore  efibct,  they  w«re  eommingled  in  the 
formation  of  the  groups  before  alluded  to.  Mr.  Qeorge,  gardener  to  Miss 
Nicholson,  of  Stamford  Hill,  had  a  group  of  plants  of  large-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums that  had  been  very  skilfully  managed.  The  follovring  were  very 
fine : — Golden  Christine,  Alma,  Vesta,  Christine,  Prineess  of  Wales,  Beantft  da 
Nord,  Aniiip  Snl'rr,  Golden  Hermione,  and  Lady  Ilardinge.  A  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  iu  pots,  shown  by  J.  Crate,  Esq.,  of  HoUoway,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  was  much  admired,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr. 
Harsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington,  also  had  splendid  plants  of  Pompone  kinds.  The 
most  notion  fthlc  were  Oedo  JNulli,  Golden  Gbdo  Maiii>  Beb»  Oelde»  Anvova,  and 
White  Trevenoa. 

Of'cnt  blooms' theee  mm  n  goodly^  Bmmbeiv  and:  of  aomeflibw  non  thaa 

average  quality.  Looking,  along  tiie 'Stands  of  blooms  one  cottUr  ntvt  bnt  be 
struck  with  tbe  very  large  preponderanoe  of  light-coloured  and  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  iiveiy^o<dottred  red  and  orimsoa  flowers.  If 
the  eoioor  of  ih»*Fnnpoiie  wietgr  Bob  eonU  dd^'bO'  asssoiated  wUk  flesreit 
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of  the  ratwtanee  and  bofld  of  OoUml  Bercrkgr,  Jardk  dee  Vintm,  WUta 
Globe,  and  Princess  of  Walet,  than  wnld  llw  ioriak  have  made  a  mndttlhl 
step  in  the  direction  of  improvinf;  the  Clhrywmthemum  The  followinj^  out 
blooms  were  fine  indeed : — ^White  Qlobe,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Beverley, 
Mil  Deeperaadvm,  Gktm  Mimdi«  Geneml  Slide,  Wliite  Btveriey,  Chenw, 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Jordin  des  Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  Mrt.  W.  Holhoni.  Mr.  Slnde  had  a  stand  of  six  blooms  of  Gluck, 
clear  yellow,  very  fine  indeed.  1  hen  there  were  also  stands  of  the  Anemone* 
ftmered  kinds,  singular-looking  from  die  quilled  centres  with  an  outer  edgii^ 
or  frino;e  of  flat  florets,  and  yet  showy  notwith»tar,dui[^.  Of  new  kinds  but  two 
were  shown — one  by  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  (who  have  this  season 
been  very  succesBfiil  with  the  exhibition  of  Cfarysanthemimis),  named  White 
Frineees,  pure  white,  a  large  nn  l  f  ill  incurved  flower,  to  which  a  first-claaa 
certificate  was  awarded  ;  and  Mrs.  lleale,  a  kind  of  bro  vni-ih  pale  red,  alio  i 
good  incurved  flower,  shown  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Heale. 

In  •  group  of  fine*feliaged  phmti  ihewn  by  Mr.  Tinton,  of  l^aom,  was  a 
qiliBdid  qwcimen  of  Cyperus  altemifolius  yariegalus,  beautifully  variegated  and 
well  grown.  The  ^roup  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son,  of  their  pretty 
Grass,  Foa  tnviaUs  argentea,  was  a  pleasing  speciality  dso.  It  promises,  if 
hardy  enough,  to  he  a  rtry  valnaUe  airaition  to  our  ornamental  hedding  planti. 

Apples  were  plentifully  produced,  and  considering  the  season  wonderfully 
fine.  The  six  dishes  of  table  Apples  for  flavour,  shown  by  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Calcot,  Reading,  were  of  surpassing  quality.  The  sorts  were  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Seailet  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Old  Pomeroy,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Pearn's  Pippin,  all  richly  coloured.  The  Kirfr  of  the  Pippins  was  very  hand- 
some indeed.  Generally  this  variety  was  shown  vei^  fine ;  so  were  the 
Blenheioi  Pippins,  which,  though  not  80  large  aain  prenous  years,  woe  exeel- 
leady  eolonred  ;  some  Blenheims,  shown  by  Bfr.  Sydney  Ford,  of  HoirimiB,  were 
grand  examples.  Pomme  de  Ncige,  a  crimson-streaked  Apple,  was  a  nice- 
looking  fruit ;  BO  were  the  Cockle  Pippins  shown  b^  Mr.  Ford,  and  there  were 
likewise  some  good  ipetHmene  of  Adami'i  Pearmain.  Mr.  Tlnrner,  of  Slough, 
ftunished  fine  fruits  of  Grenadier,  Hanwell  Sourin?,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Fro^more  Golden  Pippin,  a  *«horter 
and  broader  fruit  than  the  old  kind,  tnic  Golden  Nuble,  Cox's  Orange  Pippiu, 
as  only  Mr.  Turner  cen  colour  it.  Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  Keinette  du  Canada, 
Cenini  I'ippin,  Frogmorp  Prolific,  Cox's  Pearmain,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  In 
a  collection  shown  by  Mr.  Webb  there  were  fine  fruits  of  some  of  the  fore-> 
g^ing,  and,  in  addition.  Royal  Russet,  General  Havelock,  Hollandbury,  and 
Knijforor  Alexander.  Mr.  Turner  also  Ivrniahed  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  Pears,  contnir  iTirr  the  following  among  others : — Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurrfe 
Clairgeau,  lie  rius  Meuris,  CSwumontel,  Prince  Albert,  Marie  Iiouise,  Epine 
Dumas,  Winter  Craaanne,  Jean  de  Witte,  Beine  d'Kiw,  and  fine  ipedmens  of 
the  old  Swan's  Egg. 

Referring  again  to  Apples,  Mr.  Webb's  six  dishes  of  kitchen  fruit  comprised 
Hollandbury  Pippin.  Emperor  Alexander,  Wellington,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Rei- 
nette  du  Ouiada,  and  Kenthth  Fillbaiket.  It  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  they 
were  of  enormous  size.  Other  sorts  .«;hovrn  in  this  rloss  were  Warner's  King, 
New  Hawthoriiden,  Hall  Door,  Holland  Pippin,  a  variety  very  like  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Large  Russet,  Tankard,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Winter  Codlin,  Minchall 
CimD,  and  Norfolk  Beefing.  In  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  table  Apples  for 
flavour  the  following  were  produced  : — Ribston  Pippin,  Co.\'s  Orange  Pippin, 
Feam's  Pippin,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Trumpington,  Stone  Pippin,  Maigil, 
Lord  Ndion,  Blanheim  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

In  the  dati  Ibr  nz  diihei  of  dsiseit  Faari  some  ramarkaUe  Mt  from  tnaa 
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ill  m  onhnfl^MHe  ««n  tbown  hy  Ur.  Geo.  V.  Wiboiif  of  Waadi^orHi— vii., 
GIou  Moroeftii,  D(^«iin6  Goubault,  Triomphe  dc  Jodd^ae,  Beurri  d'Anjoa, 

Chaumontfl.  very  fine,  and  Winter  Nelis.  The  following  Pears  were  also  very 
good: — ForeUe  or  Trout  Fear,  a  very  high-coloured  fruit,  Josephine  de  Malincs, 
GIou  Moreeaa,  Benrr^  Die!  and  Benrrt  de  Cii>iaiimont»  both  very  fine,  and 
Vicar  of  WinkfieM.  The  following  dessert  Pears  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
one  dish,  flavour  being  the  point  of  merit: — Van  Monii  Leon  le  Clerc  (these 
were  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Kaile,  of  Ripley),  Marie  Louise,  Chauinontel,  Beurre 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Aogonlftiue,  and  Knight's  Monarch  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slnugh.  The  palm  was  awarded  to  Marie  Louise.  Some  very  fine  baking 
Pears  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Mortimore:  they  were  Verulam,  Catillac,  and 
17Tedale*s  St.  Gemunns. 

Pine  Apples  were  very  fine,  especially  some  from  Gunnersbury  Park,  shown 
by  Mr.  Forsyth.  He  bad  a  splendid  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  three  fniits  of 
the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  Gunnersbury  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Fines, 
and  its  anoient  repntadon  waa  Adly  sostained  bere. 

Black  Grapes  were  represented  by  Barbaroesa,  Esperione,  Dutch  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  finely-coloured,  Black  Prince,  very  irood  Lady  Downe's,  West's  St. 
Peter's ;  Mill  Hill,  Black,  and  good  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburghs.  The  Black 
Prince  and  Alicante  were  from  Meanra.  H.  Lane  k  Son,  of  Berkhampatead. 

Talk  of  Whifr  Grapos  !  it  was  worth  a  long  Journry  to  the  OuiUlhrill  to  see  the 
really  magnificent  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  shown  by  Mr.  W^.  Meads, 
gardener  to  R.  Currie,  Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  Famborough.  The  three  bunches 
weighed  IS  lbs.  2  ozs.   Not  only  wtt  the  colour  all  that  could  be  denied,  but 

there  wns  fuch  a  rich  bloom  nn  them  as  well,  while  the  borrips  were  large,  full, 
and  even-.sized.  Of  other  White  Grapes  Messrs.  Lane  ^  Son  had  Raisin  de 
Oftlabre,  very  fine  ;  Bnddand  Sweetwater,  zenttrkably  well-coloozed,  though 
ite  berries  were  of  nneven  size ;  Trebbiano,  very  fine,  but  not  well  ripened  ; 
fine  Bowood  Muscats,  some  monster  bunches  of  Chavoush,  and  some  long  but 
lanky  bunches  of  the  new  Grape  Duchess  of  Biusdeuch,  which  is  said  to  possess, 
in  esffuiaite  flaTonr,  bat  ike  benriea  were  very  amall  indeed.  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Reading,  had  a  basket  of  seedling  Black  Grapes,  grown  and  ripened  on  an  open 
wall  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  both  well  ripened  and  coloured. 

As  usual  there  were  some  et-ceteras,  but  nothing  of  very  great  note.  The 
Show  proved  a  great  success,  a  very  giatiiying  fact  seeing  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  benerolent  frmd  an  eonneetkm  with  the  United  Hortieoltiural 
Society. 

R.  Db^. 


TOmm  GUXTUBE. 

ToiTAxOBS,  or  Lore  Applea  aa  they  are  aometimea  eaDed,  are  id  great  de- 
mand in  most  large  establishments,  and  may  be  grown  successfully  in  various 
ways,  but  every  gardener  has  not  the  requisite  means  at  command  to  secure  a 
supply  for  six  or  eight  months  out  ot  the  twelve.  Moreover,  as  the  past 
aummer  baa  been  a  very  unfavourable  one  fior  ripening  the  fruit  in  the  open 
air,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  .1.  Webster,  at  page  57  of  th  :  List  volume  of  the 
Fix»aisi  ASB  PoMOLiOGisx,  some  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  I 
porsue  may  prove  nseful  to  yonr  readers. 

The  variety  which  I  have  grown  for  the  last  ten  years  is  Powell's  Dwarf 
Bed,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  I  keep  it  true  by 
propagating  it  by  cuttings  instead  of  by  seeds.  I  also  prefer  plants  from  cuttings, 
becaase  tbey  come  into  bearing;  veiy  much  sooner  than  aeedlii^,  and  are 
shorter-jointed.  I  fill  two  or  three  32-sised  or  stX'indi  pota  with  cuttings  about 
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the  laiiit  week  in  Au^at  or  the  first  wock  in  September,  asd  if  pkeed  ta  a 
greenhouse  along  wiCh  other  cuttin^potti,  ii»  plant  fha*  I  kaow  is  mon  eadly 
•tnick  or  wintered  than  the  Tomato. 

As  soon  as  forcing  is  commenced,  which  is  about  the  Ist  of  February,  i  pot 
off  the  plants  into  48-pots,  and  grow  them  on  ;  at  the  same  time  their  tops  are 
tikea  off  to  make  some  more  cuttings,  which,  if  placed  in  a  house  or  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  50''  or  60®,  will  soon  iwAv  nice  plriTiS-  to  succeed  those  struck 
in  autumn.  The  latter  I  shift  on  from  to  24  «,  using  plentj  of  rotten  dung 
sittd  mod  sandf  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  filled  the  S4-pols  mik  mots  I 
lUft  into  No.  1 -sized  pots,  using  about  2  inches  of  turf  for  diminage  and  the 
same  soil  as  that  employed  for  the  last  shift,  potting  them  as  firmly  as  possible. 
I  set  the  pots  on  the  flue  in  the  forcing-house,  and  train  the  plants  to  wires  or 
stslus  as  moat  oowvettieai.  After  the  plants  havo  filled  tbdbr  pola  with  roots, 
growth  will  bp  very  much  strengthened  by  watering  twice  or  thrice  a-week 
with  liquid  manure,  as  ihc  Tomato  is  a  very  grnv-s  f.  ^dr-r  At  the  same  time 
they  may  have  a  mulclung  of  about  3  inches  oi  rotieu  dung  placed  over  the 
SoO  in  the  pots,  which  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

By  the  above  mode  of  cultivation  I  have  been  able  tn  keep  the  family  pretty 
well  supplied  thronf^HWt  the  summer,  os  well  as  during  the  spring  mouths ;  but 
of  the  plants  npon  the  o«m  waiUs  eewoely  any  ripened  frtth^  for  they  suf^rcd 
from  dtaease  worse  than  the  Potato,  and  this  is  not  surprising  oonsidt'ring  htHr 
nnMh  more  the  Tomato  io  exposed  to  the  atmusphete  than  the  lubar  of  Ihe 
FMato,  wlaeh  is  under  ground 

In  1B65 1  T^ened  a  large  quantltyof  fhdt  in  the  open  air  on  a  sonth  border 
by  training  the  plants  to  stakes  5  feet  from  the  wall,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  st»k*'«*,  which  were  S  feet  uboVe  the  ground,  I  began  to 
out  away  some  of  the  small  iruit  as  well  as  a  poriioa  oS  the  leares.  In  winterer 
way  the  Tosuto  is  grovii,  swieais  aa  a  great  measnro  depends  on  the  Aiwiwy 
of  tbr  fruit  and  luiagev  so  at  to  adnit  botii  the  atm  and  air  to  the  frntt 
to  colour  it. 

SItmham  Hall  Oardutt,  William  Pckstib. 


ON  TH£  Sm^ING  OF  COllIFEBS.— Ho.  3. 
Pxmra  jJoasmB,  p^la^  ai^o  pssudo-sxrobus. 

Pints  insigxir  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  distinct  free-growing  Pinuscs, 
and  has  beautiful  deep  graaa-green  leaves.  Its  leading  shoots  here  make  a 
growth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length  in  a  season,  and  the  tree  is  branehed  to 
the  ground.  The  cones  are  produced  in  cluaten  of  from  two  to  six,  and  adhere 
closely  to  the  wood.  They  are  large,  heavy,  from  4  to  G  inches  long,  broadest 
a  little  below  the  middle,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  smooth,  axid  shining. 
Sqotnels  do  them  very  little  injury.  The  seeds  take  four  yeaza  to  r^ien, 
Oonnting  from  the  first  appearance  ol  the  cones. 

For  many  years  Pinus  insitrnis  has  produced  cones  and  seeds  at  this  place, 
and  there  are  specimens  from  3  feet  to  80  feet  high.  Many  raised  from  seed 
of  our  own  saving  are  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  have  also  produced  cones 
for  several  years.  The  wood  with  us  is  verr  fnH  of  turpentine  There  is  one 
fine  tree  here  with  a  stem  1  i  feet  in  circumference  at  4  teet  from  the  ground* 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growtii  made  in  the  few  yean  whidi  hsTO 
ebpsed  sinoe  Dbuglas  first  intBodneed  the  seed  into  this  oonutry. 

PiHTTs  PATTTtA  h  tL  Very  gmc^ul,  handsome  tree.  The  wood  is  smooth, 
shining,  lead-coloured,  and  the  leaves  are  long,  of  a  beautiful  shining  bright 
green,  and  haTe  a  temaricaUy  fine  appearance,  especially  when  the  sun  plays 
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adhere  elosely  to  the  wood  iWMViltl  yoMWt   iSfl  setdl  a»  ripe  Ul  dl«  fowlk 

year  after  the  cones  appear. 

Pnrirs  rsBUDo-sTBOBUs. — ^This  is  a  very  pretty,  neat,  bluish  grey-cokiured, 
shining  Pinus,  in  the  wav  of  P«  enslsa,  but  the  braadMt  are  flwra  i^nme 
slender,  and  recurving.    Ti  e  oones  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of 
P.  excelsa,  but  not  so  loug  nor  so  nuuthin  circmoference;  ia  facm  thejaie  cunrad* 
Seed  npens  in:  ibe  Meona  yrnr. 


NEW  B0SI8. 

The  Frencli  horticultural  publications  contain  several  descriptions  of  new 
Hoses,  and  tho  growers'  catalogues  man^  more.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion. 
maT  bo  expected,  as  usual,  to  prove  of  mfisrior  merit.  Ibis  KngtiA  rosasitaiis 
w«il  kuow  to  their  cost.  Tbe  following  are  some  of  the  now  varioties ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  obser>*e  that  the  properties  ascribed  to  them  rest  on  the  authority 
of  the  raisers,  except  in  some  instaoees,  where  the  descnptiooa  are  taken  from 
the  above  pablications: — 

M.  Rolland,  of  Orange,  sends  out  two— >viz.,  Clothilde  and  Aurore. 

Clotkilde  is  said  to  bo  vigorous  and  very  free-flowering,  ^vith  xcvy  large 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  white  with  a  bright  rose-coloured  ceutre,  some- 
times rose  or  salmon,  and  oooasionally  exhibiting  a  mixtiire  of  all  these  colours.* 
It  is  a  Tea  Rose,  and  i-  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  Boujierc. 

Aurore  is  of  the  same  origin;  it  has  tho  flowers  of  a  Tea  Rose,  with  the 
wood  and  foliage  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.    The  flowers  are  large,  very  full 
rose  aurore."    At  present  it  is  said  to  be  not  very  perpetual ;  but  if  pinched 
short]}'  before  tlie  flowers  open  new  buds  are  produced  in  a  few  days. 

M.  Eugene  Vcrdicr  has  ten  Hybrid  Perpctuals  of  hia  own  raising,  the 
aaawa  ti  wfaiob  era > 

Cbmit  Lttfa. — Flowers  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  full,  well  formed,  with 
very  large  petals,  velvety  purple*  shaded  witb  fieiy  red,  and  bordered  with 
violet.   Majpiificent  coknu:. 

JuiM  CMal,--'71oniran  S  innhee  in  diai^^ 
fall,  of  very  good  £iEn»  and  atandiiig  well  out»  bright  carmine,  deeply  edged 
with  blush. 

Madame  George  Paul. — From  4  to  4 J  inches  in  diameter,  full,  imbricated, 
of  fine  form,  with  large  rounded  pelda,  lively  deep  zoae,  much  ahaded,  and 
eenly  edfied  with  blush. 

Madame  la  Baronne  Hautmumn. — Flovrers  3(  inches  in  diameter,  well 
fbumd  and  fell,  br^ht  carmine. 

Madame  la  Baronne  Maurice  dee  (?ravters.— Rather  ante  iban  3  inches  in 
diameter,  well  formed,  fUll,  and  showing;  well,  bcighft  ohevy  led.abodad  wiUi 
rose  and  carmine,  reverse  <^  the  p^als  biuah. 

JMnw  la  Oamium  dt  TWwmw.— Flaa*  very  vigorQiaa.(  Ikvwera  4  iaeltta 
in  diameter,  full,  flat,  imbricated,  delicate  flesh  with  a  bright  centre. 

Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood. — Plant  very  vigorous ;  Howezt.  about  4-,iilfihea 
in  diameter,  very  full,  perfectly  imbricated,  fine  clear  red. 

Jgadlwwaiisffa  Bfcnwar  €fri$r.—^Fnai  4  to  4^  inches  in  diameter,  beautifnlly 
formed  and  full,  lively  rose.  A  remidBaUtt- vacialj,  beamg  ooaaidetaUe.  re* 
aemblanoc  to  a  ime  Provence  Rose. 

NmpoUom  i//.~-Flowers  4^  inches  in  diameter,  in  dnateie.of  from  three  to 
six,  full,  splendid  in  colour,  combining  bright  aeariet  with  a  dark  slaty  violet. 
A  fint^nite  and  moat  eftotlve  faaetj. 
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Vdours  pourpre.  —  Flowers  H  inches  in  diameter,  ftill,  bri^t  Ydfiel^ 
erimson,  shaded  with  dark  brown,  scarlet,  and  violet. 

The  principal  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  other  p^rowers  are 

AB>a  camea  (Tonnds).— Medinm  sixed,  full,  and  Tezy  well  formed,  white, 
tUghtly  tinged  with  rose,  reverse  of  the  petals  pure  white. 

Antoine  Ducher  (Duchcr). — Rai«5od  trom  Madauie  Domage ;  flowers  yvty 
large,  full,  and  well  formed,  bright  red.    Fiaut  xery  vigorous. 

Atpasie  (TooTsis).— >L«rge,  very  full,  flat,  clear  red,  with  a  bright  criiUM» 
centre. 

Berthe  Chanu  (Fontaine). — Large,  full,  imbrif^tcd,  bright  roey  eamune. 
Capitaine  Paul  (Boyau). — Large,  full,  bright  red. 

CKortM  VtrdMT  (Guillot  pirc).— Raised  from  Victor  Veidier.  Pbmt  Toy 
vigorous ;  flowexs  TBVf  kxge  and  fall,  well  fiirmed,  beautiM  leee  edoar,  edged 
with  blush.  . 

Claire  Renard  (Oger). — Laige  and  ftiU,  cupped,  bright  rose. 

Comlesm  d«  VaUier  (Damaisin).  —  Medium-sized,  weU  lioiniied  and  foil, 
lively  deep  violet  purple,  shaded  wiih  a  blackish  hue. 

Ihcieur  Larr^  (Mcnreau-Bobert). — Large,  globular,  and  full,  vinous  red , 
shaded  widi  eanaine* 

EugkM  Seriht  (C^utreau). — Large,  well  formed  and  full,  fiery  red, 

FeUg  Qtmro  (DsmaisiB).— Large,  foil,  and  of  fine  fbm,  beautifid  violet  rose. 


RED  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

We  grew  here  a  Potato  this  season  with  the  above  name,  and  I  presume 
that  it  is  theidentiml  kind  mentioned  in  last  mmith's  Flobist  avd  PoxorooisT 
by  your  highly  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe.  A  better 
flavoured  more  prolific  Potato  wf  h;ui  not  in  the  garden,  although  we  pl^ult^'d 
about  twenty  distinct  kinds.  It  is  remarkably  short  in  the  haulm,  and  may  be 
safely  planted  mueh  more  thieUy  than  Potatoes  generally  are.  For  gardens  of 
limited  extent  I  strongly  recommend  this  kind.  I  only  found  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  disensed  ones  :  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  all  growers  of  Pota- 
toes. With  us  it  was  not  quite  so  early  as  the  old  Ashleaf,  but  this  is  of  minor 
importance  when  all  its  other  good  qualities  are  tsken  into  eoandeiatum. 

WrotkamFark,  Jom  Eduitqidit. 


NOTES  AT  THB  FLORAL  AND  FBUIT  COMMITTEES* 

Novtmier  6M. — ^A  very  interesting  featnre  of  this  meeting  was  a  eolleotioii 

of  Inaaebsa  of  hardy  fruiting  shrubs  iind  trees  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Society,  consisting  of  nine  varieties  of  Cratajgus,  th(>  most  showy-Iookiutj  being 
C.  coccinea,  having  large,  round,  bright  crimsou  ii  uii,  and  C.  arouia,  with  large 
yellow  frnit;  four  varieties  of  Ootoneaster ;  the  common  Yew ;  Arbutus;  Snow- 
berry:  Berberis  asiutica,  ivith  olilonii;  red  fruit;  Biggs's  Everlasting  Crab,  with 
large  reddish  orange  fruit ;  the  common  Privet ;  Arum  zebrinum,  furnished 
with  compact  heads  of  orange-coloured  fruit ;  and  Phytolacca  decandra,  also 
produdng  dose  heads  of  Bluckberry-Uke  fruit.  From  Measrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee 
came  cut  sprcimons  of  Schizostylis  coccinea  from  the  open  ground,  with  rich, 
saucer- shaped,  crimson^Bcarlet  flowers  freely  produced  on  spikes.  Should  it 
prove  hardy  this  will  be  sn  invaluable  autumn  or  wiuter*flowering  plant  for  the 
open  ground,  it  is  also  wdl  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots.  From  Messrs. 
K.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  came  a  number  of  plants  of  the  beautiful  silvery* 
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leaved  Grass,  called  Poa  tririalia  argentea  elegans.  This  has  hitherto  been 
known  under  the  wrong  name  of  Cjfdosqtiu  erittfttttt  Ibliis  Tftriegatis,  a  name 

undrr  which  it  rcci'ived  a  first-class  crrtificnte ;  now,  however,  that  it  has 
flowered  it  proves  to  be  a  Poa,  and  will  henceforth  bear  the  name  just  quoted. 
From  James  Bateman,  Keq.,  of  Biddnl^  Orange,  Congleton,  came  out  blooms  of 
CSematis  Jackmanui,  from  the  open  air,  to  show  its  hardy  character.  It  it  n 
most  vnhmble  hardy  out-door  creeper;  it  flowers  very  freely  and  very  late;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour.  From  Mr.  Forayth.of  Gunnersbury,  came 
a  very  handsome  fruit  of  the  new  Charlotte  Bothsehild  Pine,  weighing  9  lbs., 
and  two  fruits  of  the  Sraooth-leaved  Cayenne,  each  7  lbs.  weight.  From  Mr. 
Downing,  gardener  to  T.  Grissell,  E^iq.,  of  Norbury  Park,  Dorking,  ciirae  some 
fruits  of  the  Pomegranate,  which  were,  however,  ticarctly  ripe.  It  would 
appear  that  the  fruit  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  ripened  before  in  England  ;  bat  theae 
have  been  ripened  under  glass  without  heat.  Some  fruits,  much  finer  and 
better  ripened,  tvere  shown  by  Mr.  Downing  last  year.  From  the  same  came 
very  fine  exannples  of  the  following  Apples:— Ouria  Mondi,  Emperor  Alex> 
andor,  Blenheim  Pippin,  finely  coloured,  Wellington,  Warner's  King,  and 
Alfriston.  From  Mr.  John  Cox,  of  Redlenf,  came  splendid  Beurrd  CI nirgcfiu 
Pears.  From  Mr.  W.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny  Park,  came  specimens  of  a  Grape 
called  Champion  Frontignan,  whieh  wae  not  eonsidered  so  good  es  the  Museat 
CQiampion  raised  by  him  fome  time  ago.  From  Mr.  Taplin,  of  Chatsworth 
Gardens,  came  >fangoes  ;  and  from  the  Rev.  George  Komp  examples  of  Royal 
Muscadine  Graucs,  ripened  out  ot  doors.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  had  a  quanti^ 
of  Beete  from  their  tnal  ground,  consisting  of  Veitch's  Dwarf  Dark  Red,  a  sort 
that  grows  very  much  to  top ;  Dcwar's  Dwarf  Short-top  Red,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  handsome,  the  flesh  being  also  of  a  good  colour ;  two  hybrid 
varieties,  shown  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  both  long  and  coarse-growing  sorts.  No.  2 
bdng  the  best  flavoured  ;  Winton's,  a  high-coloured  bat  eoaree-growing  sort, 
with  a  great  deal  of  top  ;  Nuttini^'s  Dwarf  Red,  an  extremely  good  stock, 
roots  long  but  thick;  Catteli's  Crimson,  a  long  tapering  root,  very  thin;  Pine 
Apple,  a  very  liigh-colonred  and  faToorite  wrt  that  grows  well  out  of  the 
ground,  and  produces  bat  Httie  top ;  White  Silesian,  like  a  white  Mangold 
Wurtztl ;  and  the  Silver  or  Sea-kale  Beet;  the  midribs  of  the  loaves  of  this 
variety  are  cooked  like  Sea-kale.  The  White  Silesian  appears  to  be  the  Sugar 
Beet  of  the  Oermans,  from  the  roots  of  which  great  quantities  of  sugar  are 
entractcd.    The  leaves  can  also  be  used  as  Spinach. 

Korftnhn'  20M. — Three  seedling  lurge-flowering  Chrjsanthcmums  were 
produced  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  to  which  first-class  certificates  were  awarded:— 
vis..  Countess  of  Warwick,  pale  yellow,  turning  to  i%'ory  white  with  age,  a 
Inr^e  and  full  incurved  flower  ;  Lady  Talfourd,  silvery  lilac,  a  fine  incurved 
flower;  and  Faust,  bronzy  red,  large  and  full.  Mr.  Salter  also  had  a  rosy  lilac 
sport  from  the  old  Oedo  NnlH,  bot  withont  the  quilled  centre  of  the  original. 
From  Mr.  W.  Earley,  of  Digs  well,  came  two  Ipommss,  the  one  having  large 
bright  blue  flowers  with  white  throat,  a  very  showy  stove  ereepcr  ;  the  other 
having  crimson  tube-shaped  flowers.  They  were  considered  not  to  possess 
any  speeial  merit.  Bfr.  Eailey  also  had  a  new  hybrid  greenhouse  Begonia, 
B.  phyllomaniaca,  free-blooming,  and  with  more  of  red  in  the  flowers  then 
B.  Saundersii  sempcrflorens.  Mr.  Earley  produced  examples  of  Sam  Young, 
Cox's  Orange,  Fearu's,  and  King  of  the  Pippins ;  capital  Salsafy  and  IScurzonera, 
and  examples  of  Farley's  Selected  Prise  Brussels  Sprouts,  having  stalks  about 
3  feet  long,  covered  with  small  sprouts-  They  had  evidently  been  subjected 
to  very  high  cultivation.  Mr.  Ruflett,  of  Brockett  Hall  Gardens,  had  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  aud  examples  of  the  Early  liiuck  Potato. 
From  Mr.  Stewart^  of  Nnneham  Park  Oaxdens,  came  fine  Nuneham  Park 
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OriwM,  ako  Whito  BptadA  aad  the  DeptM.  Rwb  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bodied; 

came  fine  Chaumotitel  Pears ;  and  from  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  came  a  new 
pao  for  forced  Siraw  berries,  dosaribed  in  anotlier  page.  From  Messrs.  Veitoh 
&  SoM  came  a  collection  of  Celery  of  red-sUilited  kiads.  These  were  ivery'a 
Nonsuch  Red,  pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  belt;  Solid  Bed;  New 
Red,  a  lai^e-grow:ng  kind  ;  Cole's  Defiance  Red,  and  Hood's  Dwarf  Red.  Of 
wlutes»  laoomparubie  Dwjirf  Wiiite,  pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  he  the 
beat  bet  muoklerger-growiug  than  this  sort  is  generallv  seen  ;  and  Paris 

Dwarf  White,  which  ia  evideatly  .the  Inoomparable  Dwarf  White.  Thta  dwerf 
white  Cfelery  has  been  grown  for  a  length  of  time  at  the  Chi>\vii  k  Oird-os 
under  the  names  of  Cdleri  Turc  and  Blano  Court  Hatif.  Of  other  whites  there 
me  Scymooi^a  White*  Cokf%  Ccyetel  White,  end  Yeitoh'e  Silter  White, 
hafiog  nuweof  e  yeUow  tinge  in  the  leefttellu  than  ie  genmttly  scon. 

K.  Daut. 


mSW  FANOT  PELARGONIUMS. 

Tub  following  descriptive  liatof  new.  Fancy  Tarieties,  several  of  ivhich  have 

been  distin^^ubhed  by  first-class  certificates  during  the  past  snmmec,  will  inect 
the  request  of    Acme,"  who  asks  for  information  on  the  subject. 

jindromeda  (Turner),  —  White,  with  veined  rose  upper  petals,  lower 
mottled  with  lilaci 

Brafri'cr  [TMrnvr). — Light  fleeh  colour, blotched  and  spotted  piiqi1;>h  crim^cm. 

DucheiM  of  Buccleuch  (Tucacr).— Delicate  lilac,  with  white  throat  uud 
edges ;  fine  fonn  and  habit. 

Gtp*y  (F.  &c  A.  Sinitb).*»Uatk  oritnson  upper  petals,  lower  mnlbmy, 
OKimson  belt  :  rro(vl  form. 

Imperaior  ^i  uruer). — Blttsh,  upper  petals  bright  lake,  lower  petals  mottled 
Willi  erioMon.;  hu^. 

LTbcrty  (Turner).*— Fiety  oriiBSQii»  witk  lifl^  ibroot;  dwarf  habit;  auotf 
profuse  bloomer. 

Maryinata  (F.  &.  A.  Smith). — Upper  pelals  claret,  shaded  off,  lower  claret, 
white  eentre ;  good  form ;  free  bloeaer. 

3f<»mnon  (Tiinier).---firi^fr«ni»Mn,  with 
with  carmine. 

MMia  (Turner).*— ^Vivid  rosy  lilac,  light  thsoat  and  edges ;  free  blooMer. 
Mu»  Lmuta  Fyn»  (F.  k  A.  Smith). — Bo^  earmine,  witii  laige  white 

centre,  and  neat  white  margin  ;  of  the  finest  form  ;  a  free  bloom 't  :  pxtra. 

Neatness  (F.  6f  A.  SmiUi). — Viok  t  carmine,  ed^red  with  white,  lower  petals 
nearhr  whito,  with  a  well-defined  spot  on.  eanh  petal ;  good  loEm. 

Oculata  (F.  &  A.  Sinith).-»yiokt  caiBiine,  edged  white,  oentie  white;  vciy 
free,  and  of  fine  form. 

Primess  HtUena  ^  i  uraer). — ^White,  with  purpU&h  rose  upper  petaL>,  under 
petals  veined  with  the  aaBie. 

Sylvia  (Turner).— White,  with  delicate  nae  i^pcr  petals,  edged  With 
white,  under  petals  epotted ;  fine  shape. 


lUEVf  STRAWBERRY  PAN. 

It  win  r«\dily  h"  admitted  that  in  forcing  Strawherrics  it  is  n  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  secure  to  the  pknts  as  far  as  po^iblc  those  natural 
tiietimtaneca  th^  eiQoy  and  tfafive  under  xn  the  open  bordem.  To  guide  vs 
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IB  the  management  of  thft  Stewberry  wben  intrtdnced  iiito  fordag-lioiiM, 

wc  fihould  make  onrsclvcfi  acquainted  not  only  ynxh  the  cirr>Timsfa!icrs  that  act 
fsYouzablj  and  conduce  to  the  highest  deveiopmeiit  of  the  iruit  when  grown  in 

op«B  «w,  but  also  with  llMMe  pmtKarities  of  soil  and  conditaona  of  climate  that 
exert  a  prcjod*eia]  influence  iq>()n  it  ^Ve  find  the  Strawbeny  Ivzimaiit  and 
fruitful  in  rich  retentive  loams,  ^  hieli  atForfl  unfailing  «-Tipplie8  of  moisture ;  and 
weak  and  unfruithil  when  grown  on  poor  buudy  soils,  ur  where  the  sub^ulB  are 
gravelly  or  open  and  slony,  rendering  the  suppliea  of  moistiure,  eo  nraoh  reqnised 
\^  the  plants  from  the  time  of  flowering  to  ibi-  maturity  of  the  fruit,  failing  or 
uneertam.  Strawberries  ^owni  in  pots  and  pU'.otd  in  the  forcing-house  are 
liable  to  suffer,  even  undtr  the  bc'^t  iiiauitgemeut.  i'roiu  dr|uehei,  and  occasiuDollj 
from  too  much  water.  To  prevent  the  too  rapidi  drying  up  <rf  the  ami  of  the 
Strawberry-pot,  and  to  nflTord  an  additional  cvap(»ratin^  surface,  two  plans  are 
calk  d  into  use.  One  consists  in  the  employment  of  slips  of  turf  cut  to  the  width 
of  the  shelf  and  placed  upon  it,  the  pots  resting  directly  upon  the  turf.  Ihc 
othei  is  to  ])laoe  an  ordinary  ahallow  pan  benuath  the  Strawberr}*-pot :  the 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  water  passing  through  the  soil  of  the  pot  is  retained 
by  the  pan,  and  the  roots  often  stand  in  water.  The  pan  I  have  invented  is  not 
liaUe  to  lUa  ofajeotiiui ;  bnt  in  keeping  the  lowct  roota  eool,  and  in  aAurding  a 
eertain  amount  of  eTaporation,  it  pwacntitha  Mine  adnatagea  aa  the  tai^  and 
18  superior  in  convenience. 

The  pan  is  made  to  suit  the  ordinary  32-fiizcd  six-inch  pot ;  it  is  4  inchi» 
hig^  7f  iaehea  in  diameter,  andit  ia  thaalaige  enough  to  alhnr  the  StBawbeny- 
pot  to  be  placed  within  it,  leaving  a  space  of  about  uu  inch  all  round,  ivhioh 
can  be  filK*d  with  sand  or  soil.  The  pan  has  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  but  a  circular 
rim  1  inch  in  height  surrouudii  the  hole,  and  ou  this  the  put  rests.  Between 
the  eircumferenee  of  the  pot  and  tiie  ring  there^  ia  a  apaee  which  holds  water 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  moist  if  replenished  about  twice  a-week.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  the  use  of  this  pan  iire  the  greater' fjcciirity  of  the  r>>ot,s  from  dr>'- 
nc5s  and  the  additional  cvaporatiug  surface  ulfbrdcd  by  the  soil  in  the  pan, 
which  being  immediate  ly  beneath  the  foliage,  provides  a  congenial  atmosphere 
for  the  plant,  and  this  haa-the  efibet  of  kaepingdowB  that  peat  in  the  SMzaW' 
berry-pot — red  spider. 

Bwwr^—^Gardenen*  Chnmiele.)  Wiux^  Isgoak. 


KEW  BOOK. 

The  Vegetuhle  World ;  being  a  History  of  Plants,  m'th  their  Botanical 
Descriptions  and  Peculiar  Fropertiss.  By  Louis  FiauzEa.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piceodiuy. 

Works  such  as  the  one  before  va  ate  a  pleaaing  aign  that  there  esista  a 

growing  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  structure,  lliere  was  a 
time  not  long  gone  by  when  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  seemed  to  lan- 
guish among  us;  but  now  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in  afresh  in  their  favour, 
and  there  ia  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  b<i  more  generally  studied  than 
ever.  The  natural  sciences  are  rapirilv  hi:'  imn  ly  wirniing  a  liigher  position  in 
oar  educational  schemes,  and  lessons  iu  the  great  book  of  Nature  which  Ues 
open  before  aa  are  obtahung  the  preference  over  those  which  are  gained  from 
the  languages  and  the  literature  of  peq)les  whidk^iami  long  since  passed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Without  desirin;::  to  disparage  the  classics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  teachings  of  science  have  a  utditj,  avabie,  and  a  truth  which 
the  former  do  not  poeieM,  however  nneh  they  ehhtt  our  leapeet  as  a  branch  of 
Iflaming.  The  liBmeiy  of  an  ode  of  Horaoe»  or  tl»  whole  of  YirgU's  ^neid. 
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wmild  not  teach  a  CrutM  to  iirdloiig  his  existence  on  a  barren  isUuid;  bat  a  . 

k^o^vl^f^^e  of  {tlnnt^;  m  i^lit  enable  to  subeist,  and  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  might  ! 

increase  his  comforts,  or  enable  him  to  find  the  means  of  escape.  We  reg^, 

diea,  with  pleatnre,  worhs  whieh  tend  to  encourage  an  acquaintance  with 

Bciencc,  more  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  delightfill  Study  of  plants, 

and  such  a  work  is  the  "  Vezjetable  World."    It  forms  an  df  jrant  volume  of 

576  large  octavo  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  no  less  than  440  engravings  and 

34  plates,  all  of  whieh  are  mmit  beantiAillyexeeoted,  chieAf  from  drawings  made 

from  nature  by  M.  Faf^uet,  Botanical  Illustrator  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  oC 

Paris.     It  is  divifled  info  three  parts,  namely — Ist,  the  Oi^nography  and 

Phvsiolog^  of  riunts  ;  2iid,  tiic  ClaasificcOion  and  Natural  Families  of  Plants ; 

and  Srd,  the  Geographieal  Dtsbibution  of  Plants. 

In  the  first  (livi=-i  n.  nccupyin*!:  .i^tn-^ether  192  pages,  the  various  parts  of 
plants  and  their  principal  modificatious  are  described  in  plain  langunj^c,  but 
with  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  descriptions  are  made  still  more  clear  by 
numerous  beaotifol  engravings.  The  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  also 
entered  into  at  rnnsidcmlilc  length:  aiul  ( xhalatitmi  iea|iiratioD»  ciroulation, 
fecundation,  and  germination  are  well  explained. 

The  Mowing  extnefc  xelaliTe  to  veqiiratioa  will  aem  at  an  example  of  flie  I 
aaanar  in  whidi  the  author  tneate  bis  sabject j 

"  If  wfi  place  an  entirn  plant  or  n  leafy  branch  in  a  balloon  flli  il  v.  itb  gas  wbith  cannot 
be  renewed,  and  leare  the  wholu  in  darkueis  for  aome  ten  or  hitocn  hour&,  we  may  aamire 
OVrselvM  at  the  ezpimtkm  of  this  time  that  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  balloon  ia 
no  longer  of  tbc  same  composition  aa  before  the  experiment.  Carbonic  acid  will  be  thorv;  in 
gTeatt;r  abundance,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  less.  But  if  in  place  of  leaving  the 
plant  in  dirkncsfl  wo  oxpy^c  the  apparatus  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  phenomena  1 
will  be  reversed  i  after  &  few  hours  the  air  in  the  balloim  will  hare  lost  a  notioeabie  quanti^ 
ot  its  carbonic  add,  and  will  be  enriebed  in  its  oxygc n . 

*'  In  order  to  test  this  phenomenon,  let  us  fill  a  bell-glass  with  water,  to  which  has  been 
previously  udded  a  considerable  proportion  of  carb<inic  a(  id  ga»,  and  place  in  it  a  branch  or 
an  entire  |dtmt  covered  with  leaves;  expose  the  whole  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  fiir  some  hours. 
The  air,  if  analysed  after  the  exporiment,  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely  any  carbonic 
add,  but  it  will  contain  a  larger  portion  of  coygsn  than  bofore  the  experiment.  If  a  branch 
of  a  plant,  with  the  roots  fixed  in  soil,  and  consequently  in  its  normal  state  of  vegetation,  is 
placed  in  a  glivss  vessel,  and  by  mt;ans  of  an  air-pump  a  given  quantity  of  air  is  caused  to 
circulate  round  it,  this  air,  whieh,  brforc  the  cxj>erimeut,  contained  from  four  to  tive  ten- 
thousandth  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  after  the  apparatus  Ikls  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
■iin*8  rays  tar  a  eertain  time  will  not  bo  found  to  contain  more  than  from  one  to  two.  If^  on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  is  made  during  the  night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quanti^  of 
carbonic  acid  would  be  increas«-'d,  and  at  the  expiration  ef  a  certain  time  would  have  nsen 
to  eight  ten-thousandth  pait*.  Th?8c  experiments,  in  which  there  i  -  ari  interchange  of  gas 
between  the  plant  and  the  atmosphen:,  exhibit  the  doable  phenomena  of  absotptaon  ioA 
exhalatiott  in  plants;  in  fact  there  is  respiration.  But  the  raspbaticm  of  plaati  h  not 
always  the  same,  like  that  of  animals,  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  vapour  SM 
exhaled  without  cessation  either  by  day  or  night.  Plants  possess  two  modes  of  respiration :  ! 
one  diurnal,  in  which  the  leaves  abwrb  tlio  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  decompose  this  gas,  and 
extract  the  oxygon,  whilst  the  carbon  remains  in  their  tissues ;  the  other  nocturnal,  and  the  j 
reverse,  in  which  the  plant  absorlM  the  oiygen  and  extracts  the  carbonic  acid— that  is  to  saj, 
they  brfnthc  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  do.  The  carbon  which  is  used  by  plants 
during  llie  day  ia  indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  their  organs  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  tissues.    i{y  respiration  jilants  live  and  grow. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  it  ia  only  the  green  parts  of  vogetable-s  which 
leipirein  the  manner  dosoibed — ^that  is  to  say,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  disengaging 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  parts  not  coloured  green,  such  as  the  fruit, 
seeds,  red  and  yellow  leaves,  always  respire  in  one  and  the  same  manner:  whether 
exposed  to  light  or  left  in  darkness,  the.y  always  absorb  the  ((xygen  and  disengage  carbonic 
acid.  They  respire  in  the  same  manner  as  animals.  If  we  consider  tiiat  the  grttu  parts  of 
the  plant  arc  far  more  nunmoos  than  ih<m  which  are  otherwise  coloured,  that  the  clear 
light  nights  nf  Imt  countries  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish  than  to  interrupt  their  respitm- 
tion, — that  Uie  season  of  long  <iays  in  northern  countries  is  that  of  the  greatest  vcgt-uUve 
iluai  ba  led  to  t*fte  condusion,  thRtthe  freat  hhhs  of  plants  live  moia  ia  Ught 
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than  in  daiknese,  and  oonaeqnentlj^  that  their  diurnal  roapintion  ^atly  preponderates  over 

their  noptninal.  The  diurnal  roj»piration  of  plants,  wliich  pours  into  the  air  considerable 
qiuintities  of  oxvpcn  gas,  happily  tomponsatca  for  the  effect*  of  animal  respiration,  which 
produces  carbonic  arid  pas,  injurioua  to  'Aw  life  of  man.  Plants  jmrify  Uw  injured  by 
the  respiration  of  men  and  aotmsls.  If  animals  transform  the  oxvgen  of  iha  air  intu, carbonic 
add,  plantN  take  tbia  carbonic  tdd  back  again  bf  Cheir  diurnal  retiMratioa.  Thaj  flz  tib» 
CKtbon  in  the  depth  of  their  tirancB,  and  return  oxypen  to  the  air,  iu  reparation. 

*'  Such  is  the  admirable  equilibrium  which  the  Cnjator  has  established  between  animals 
and  plants,  nuch  the  beneficial  conununication  which  aasures  to  tho  air  it.s  constant  Bound- 
neas,  and  maintains  it  in  that  stale  of  polity  which  is  indispeosablo  to  support  ths  life  of  tho 
Bfinf  enatnna  wUdi  aorer  flia  gMw." 

Hie  aaeomd  diviaiaii,  or  that  wliieh  relatea  to  tho  eUudfioatioD  and  natural 

fnmilicH  of  plan'?',  constitutes  the  major  portion  df  the  work,  occupyinj^  upwards 
of  3()U  pa^es.  In  this  the  editor  of  the  translation  adopts,  and  we  think  not 
wisely,  Dr.  Lindley's  system  as  given  in  his  *'  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  seeing  that 
that  of  Do  Candolle  is  now  universally  adopted  in  thia  ooantry.  However, 
the  leading  charnctcn8ti''s  of  the  most  iTijjortant  natural  orders  arc  dc=^rr\hpr\^ 
as  well  as  many  of  Uie  species,  and  the  properties  and  products  of  some  of  these 
receive  a  eonaiderable  aoafe  of  atteotioii.  Tbits  in  PapaTeraeen,  after  atating 
the  peeoliaritiea  of  the  order*  the  Opium  Poppy  ia  figured  and  described,  aad  n 
abort  account  is  given  of  its  products ;  and  so  on  with  other  natural  orders. 

The  third  part,  or  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  fiUa  rather  mom  than  fortf  pagee,  afibfda  n  my  good  idea  of  the  vege- 
tation of  different  porta  of  the  worid,  and  wili  be  read  wiiJi  pleaanre  aa  well  aa 
profit. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  tliat  ihc  translaior  has  well  executed  a  ratiier  difficult 
taak,  and  although  there  are  some  trivial  errors  and  misprints,  for  instance  in 
the  spelling  of  the  botanical  names,  tho  bo  k  h  a  good  book,  and  will  be*  very 
aerriceablc  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  mode  the  means  of  affiirding  a  very  respectable  know, 
ledge. 


OUIl  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Botanical  Maoazixb  for  November  has  plates  of  the  following: — • 
JSraekytMma  Barberim  (Mrs.  Barber's  Braohy8telnui).<— An  Aselepiadaoeoua 

plant  flispovered  by  Mr.  Rowker  (Mrs.  Barber's  brother)  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Isomo  nvcr,  Kaitiriond,  but  not  yet  introduced.  It  has  a  large  depressed  tuber, 
of  the  size  of  a  Turnip,  from  which  proceeds  a  very  short  stem,  furnished  with 
spreading,  linear-oblong,  acute  leaves  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  sessile  globose  cnpitnlnm  from  -l  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  dingy 
purple,  speckled  with  yellow  in  the  disk.  The  corolla  ia  five-lobed,  an  inch 
ncrcas,  and  the  lobes  terminate  in  slender  tails,  an  inch  in  length,  which  arch 
inwards  and  cohere  over  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Nierembergin  rivularis. — A  hertutifnl  little  spwsies  lately  introduced  from 
La  Plata  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  but  discovered  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Tweedie,  aboondini?  by  the  sides  of  the  Plato  river  within  the  high-water  mark. 
It  has  slender  creeping  stems  and  nearly  sessile  flowers,  with  a  broadly  cani- 
panulate  yellowish  white  lirab,  borne  on  a  very  slender  tube  from  1  to  2^  inches 
in  length,  aad  of  the  same  colour  as  the  corolla,  which  is  soiuduucs  tinged  with 
roae  colour. 

Notylia  bicolor. — A  beauliful  but  very  minute  Orchid,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Skinner  in  Guateniula,  and  afterwards  by  Hartweg  on  Ouk  trees  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Comalapan.  The  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  I J  inch  high,  haa  aome- 
whaik  seimitar-shaped  leaves,  and  slender,  gcaoefnl,  drooping  flower-spikes  2  or 
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8  iaeliea  long,  tad  bearing  horn  ten  to  twenty  flewen.  T^eae  hive  wliitieh  sepeh, 

end  lilac  petals  and  lip.  It  has  been  grown  for  more  than  twenty  years  at 
KnTper^k-y  on  a  annii  branch  >of  the  Coxk  tren  Oek,  end  flowen  profuAoiy  in 

autumn. 

Glyphaa  Montmroi.  —  A  Tiliaceons  shrab,  diicoTered  in  Bengaeht  by 
M.  Monteiroi.  It  has  l  ir  je  yellow  flowers,  but  not  of  a  sufficientlf  omemental 
character  to  render  ita  culiivation  in  our  stoTcs  detixable. 

Vanda  Bemom.^A  species  nearly  allied  to  V.  Roxbnrgbii  and  ooneoloarv 
and  discovered  by  CuL  Benson  in  Rangoon.  It  lias  long  fiower-spikes,  some  of 
tliem  iu  its  native  country  beinij  upwards  of  half  a  yard  long  and  beariui'  a? 
many  as  titlcen  dowers.  These  ore  about  2  inches  across,  and  have  yellowisU 
gveen  iraals  and  petals  maiksd  with  numennie  reddiak  brown  dou,  and  a  raae- 
colouiedlip. 

The  sabjeete  of  the  reprewntatjene  in  the  VtdotJJi  Mjloaiixb  for  Noverabec 
are: — 

PenMamn  Jafrayanm^—A  pretty*  eaiily«enltivailed,anire  bihie  kind,  intro* 
duced  by  Messrs.  Veitok  nbont  ten  yean  i^,  but  not  yet  m  gencfotty  known 

oe  it  deserves  to  he. 

Fancy  Ptlary>miutiM  Sylvui  and  Zi^ri^.— Seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Sknifh;  the  former  a  beantiful  delicate  pink  flower  edged  with  white,  the 
la^r  rich  rosy  crimson  with  a  white  centre. 

GiadioluM  Milton, — One  of  Souchet's  Tarieties,  with  large  creamy  white 
flowers,  tinted  with  roee,  flaked  with  carmine,  and  feathered  with  purple. 

Altemanthna  unUit  aimffte.— A  very  dwarf  plant  widi  oohiured  lenree,  an 
whieh  the  coloora  are  zed,  orimeon,  and  olxre. 
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SoYAi.  HoKncvsnnuai  Soramr.  —  Lost 
month  it  was  stated  thit  the  project  of  hold- 
ing next  ;f'car  a  dbow  at  Bury  8t.  Edmunds 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  Lad  Loeii  uhaiidijucil  ;  but 
though  Buch  wttM  tUon  tho  caae,  thanks  to 
local  t  Hart,  and  notably  to  the  eaerg>'  of  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fiah  and  other  members  of  the  local 
horticultural  society,  the  propo«ition  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  bcic^  cairicd  into  etl'fut,  ;iiid 
on  a  acalo  comni«^nsurate  with  thv  impoi  tancc 
of  ihit  two  gre  it  Societiss  representing  the 
sister  arts  of  Horticulturo  and  Agriculture. 
The  difficulties  with  regard  to  securing  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  th^  txkihitiou 
have  been  removed  by  the  liberal  otfsr  made 
by  Mr.  Guy  of  tho  use  of  a  field  opposite  the 
Agncultuial  Showyaxd,  and  situated  near  the 
Zistgate  Street  raflway  station ;  and  should 
that  site  not  prove  iu  all  respects  HuitHbli;, 
another  can  lutiLly  be  secured.  Ths  Eojal 
Horticultural  Societv,  seeing  that  they  would 
have  to  spend  about  £1200,  asked  for  a  guar- 
antee of  half  that  amount,  and  this  request 
has  bt'cn  liberally  met,  for  bdruudy  h  pu;irauU't> 
food,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £1000,  has 
bMIL  subscribed,  and  in  retum  one-hall'  ol 
the  profits  are  to  he  handed  over  by  the  Society 
to  the  guaraaton.  Tho  Show,  which  is  to  bo 
held  m  Jety  aei^  will,  it  ii  endeielMd,  can-< 


tinue  for  four  days,  and  if  supported  as  it 
ought  to  be  ^  euutritfOS,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  prove  a  success  in  a  hortioultural  point 
of  view,  whilst  the  large  concourse  of  visitors 
which  the  Affricidtural  Society's  s^hows  in- 
variably attract,  will  materislly  add  to  the 
receipts ;  and  if  this  oxporiment  be  successful, 
it  may  be  lio]>fMl  that  the  lesson  whieh  it  will 
have  Uught  will  be  turned  to  advantage  by 
lujldinir  troni  time  to  time  f:rcat  horticultural 
shows  in  the  most  important  tuwud  of  the 
provinces. 

An  examination  of  gardeners  will  be  hdd 
at  the  office  of  the  Society  at  South  Keoatng^ 
tun,  ou  Tuesday.  December  18th,  and  candi- 
dates intending  to  present  themselves  must 
send  in  their  names  on  or  before  the  1 1th  of 
the  month.  Certificates  will  be  granted  to 
those  who  obtain  the  highwt  nvoiber  of 
marks  for  their  answere  ii.  prjf  iicul  gardoa* 
ing.  A  medal  will  likewise  be  annually 
given  to  the  candidate  who,  having  taken  a 
certificate  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Botany, 
Floriculture,  or  Horticulture,  shall  also  gain 
the  high^t  number  of  marks  in  practical  gar- 
dening. These  examinations,  of  which  in 
futurs  yoan  two  will  be  held  annually— 
namely,  one  at  Lady-day  and  one  atMiohael- 
mas,  arc  open  not  only  to  the  ftudMli  ei 
OUMricik^  M  to  aU 
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oeiiifioAtM  from  tho  Soci«^  of  Arts  for  Hen- 
nmtioiii.  Book-keeping,  metieal  Geometry, 

Botany,  Floriculluro,  ur  Ilruticultiire;  also 
to  thOflO  who  can  ]:( ^eut  a  written  rccom-  I 
mendation  from  a  Fi  llriw  of  the  Royul  Horti- 
ooltiitml  Society*  the  l^reeident  of  any  Floral  i 
or  Bnlkeiilttmi  Aandattun  aiclmowledged  i 
by  the  Society,  or  the  Director  nf  a  public 
park  or  gardcu.    There  aii;  t  thtir  advautagsB  ; 
offered  to  successful  candidates  under  certain 
limitatioaw,  whidi  it  would  oociq;>v  too  nroch 
•paoBfiilly  to  detail ;  bnt  fartik«fr  idbrauitMm 
will  be  readily  aff()r(!cJ  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Koyal  IlLHiicultural  Suciutv, 
to  whom,  nl»),  intending  can'lidatea  should 
■end  in  tiieir  namee.  'i!bc  hnUh.fi;  of  swat 
enunburtiona  is  s  atop  in  the  i  iglit  direction, 
ari  l  may  be  made  tho  means  n  tt  nuly  of  ad- 
vancmg  tho  intoraats  of  the  auccetjoful  com- 

Manchsstek  National  Hcbticvlttral 
Show. — The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  at  tho 
great  horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
th»  Botanic  UudaB,  Manrhflater^  from  the 
7th  to  the  I5fh  of  June  next,  ia  on  n  liberal 
scale,  the  total  aniountui;^  to  £9B4  10«.  For 
plantB  the  sum  oi  X'JlQ  is  utfcred — viz.,  £485 
to  be  competed  tor  by  nurserymen,  and 
£425  lOi.  bv  MTWteiira;  far  Stuit,  which  is 
open,  only  £74  Ja  cBan±.  Tbe  pticea  to 


chorgod  for  the  admission  of  visitors  not 
being  members  of  the  Handieater  Botanical 

and  H  ■rticukui;il  J^otiety,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted true,  ure  10».  6<t.  on  the  tiist  day,  2t.  Qd, 

on  the  i^ecoiid,  tad  U,  m  Mdi of  thezeunn- 
ing  days. 

OBrrcABT. 

De.  Von  Sisbold,  t)  whom  wo  owathiiift- 
trodocUttn  of  many  fine  plants  from  Japan, 
died  at  Hunich,  it  is  aud  of  typhus,  on  tho 
lath  of  October,  at  thi»  i^«f  71. 

Don  Vu-knti:  Cctanda,  PrDfcR.'Vir  of 
botany,  and  Direcka  uf  the  Hotanical  (iarJuns 
ut  I\Iadrid,  died  theri-  on  the  2.'?rd  of  July. 
Uo  was  tho  anthor  of  a  work  on  tho  flora  of 
I  he  protincc  of  Madrid,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Gardaur^  Cbromclc  also  an&onnoce 
the  deaths  of  PaoFMKmOAsPAXiin,  of  Naples, 

an  eminent  botanist,  md  of  Mr.  Okrhabd,  a 
zcalouB  naturalist,  who  dic-d  rec^uily  in  Ma- 
dagascar of  a  pestilcntiiil  marsh  foTcr  caught 
w^lst  collecting  in  that  iiJand.  Thoe,  a« 
wall  as  in  Nataf  aodi  oiher  paorta  of  sovmn 
Africa,  be  bad  made  large  coUerlions  nf  plants 
and  other  natuntl  objcuUs;  au.d  in  Harvey 
i  and  Sonder'8  "  Flora  Caponsis,"  besides 
j  man^  new  genera,  h^  added  upwards  of  160 


CALENDAR  OF  OP£RATION& 

STOTB  A5D  ORCHlii-TtoT-NB.  wlu  ri  ndniissible,  and  by  degrees ;  so  a.**  to 

Sktre. — This  departiiuoit  should  now  pre-  avoid  draughts.  The  atmosphere  ahcmld  be 
Sent  a  gay  appearance  with  Jastirias,  sfi-  now  dr>-— that  is^  as  dry  as  yon  can  keup  it 
pbyUoms,  Begonias,  Eranthemums,  Bignouia  withoat  fire,  which  ahoald  not  be  aUowad, 
Tennsia,  Oemcras,  Fuuhotbia  spkndeus,  and  except  whan  the  tittmaumi^mt  in  tin  boaia  ia 
various  other  winter-flowti  in^'  stovo  jtlunt^.  iiluly  to  fall  below  32°.  "WaftT  with  caution. 
'I  u  luaiulum  these  in  perfecliuu  keep  the  air  Frequently  turn  round  the  best  specimens, 
of  the  house  moderately  dry,  with  a  tsaipoa-  and  attack  cvevy  appsatanoe  of  ttildew  with 
tore  of  60*  by  nij^L  Sena  kinds  now  at  sulphur,  i'^gyjrsw'aia  •-Cany  oat  inatm^ 
test,  and  whicn  it  ia  denred  to  Uoom,  may  tions  given  last  ntonth,  md  tie  oat  tlM 
be  started,  ready  for  j'.oltiiii^-on  mxt  nionih.  brauchcs,  u.-^in^  t-maW  mm'  willow  sticks.  In 
Ot  ehid*. — Follow  out  liu;  iussli actions  givtii  this  upwatioii  care  should  be  taken  to  iorm  a 
last  month.  Take  care  that  no  plant  rhall  neat  round  bush.  Commince  by  tying  out 
be  DMwaedto  drip»  othanriaa  it  will  be  sure  thusidc  shooftSk  and  di^hnta  the  other  shoots 
to  sonar.  at  equal  diaHiniaaa.  Water  near  tmt  sparingly, 

OBBBUHonsB.  ^^^^  ctt»«x>t  to  wet  the  foliaga. 

BeBBOTe  all  dao^ring  ieavs^  and  attend  |  oomixbvatoky. 
ynaeaMy  to  eleanlhiiiaa.  JUTord  fiea  ireatil*- 1    TWa  abmdd  be  kept  as  gay  aa  poaiiUa 
turn  in  mild  weather,  n.^inp  nt  the  ramo  lime  '  with  ChrysanlhrmuiTis,  Epiphyllums,  salvias, 
a  little  fire  heat.    Give  no  more  water  tiiaii    liiium  trigvnum,  &c.    Towards  the  end  of 
isnocesaar)-  to  preserve  the  plants  m  a  haaithy   the  month,  tneearly-startod Roman  Narcissus, 
oondition,  and  apply  it  in  the  moning,  so  that   Hyacintha,  and  Tulips,  will  increaaa  the  dia- 
thehetisenaybeeoiDadrybeltandMtting-np-  ;  play.  Avoid  keeping  modi  fbe  at  dria  aaa- 
timr  (  'h;rr'[--vyM. — Q i TO  those  plants  intended    son  ;  a  moderately  dry  beat,  just  excluding 
tor  tiowcnng  in  May  their  final  repotting ;    frost,  will  be  sufiicient.   Water  in  tho  mora- 
they  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and  the   ing,  for  the  bouse  to  beoomo  diy  1^  tht 
aide  ahoeta  should  be  tied  or  paggsd  out  aa  j  niUidk  of  the  d^. 
aeon  aa  long  enono^.  Kevar  nae  nm»  heat  |  roMtao. 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  frost  ont  of  the  bouse.       Fm  cing-hoHte. — A«  the  buds  swell  in  tho 
Btatha  and  Upaeritn. — Give  air  plentifully  i  early  vinery  gradually  inoreaae  the  heat  to 
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4)6  at  night,  aiid,  as  thoy  break,  to  60'  ;  the  ] 
day  temporaturi"  sh  'iM  range  from  6°  to  10*  j 
higher  thui  that  mamtained  at  night.   Keep  i 
a  dunp  heat  in  the  early  stages,  but  as  the  t 
Vines  expand  in tn  Irnf  rotJuce  the  amount  of  ' 
atmospheric  mnL,  I  ui  c.  A  gen  tJc  current  of  air  1 
ahoula  bo  given  on  most  days,  more  or  less  ; 
•ooording  to  the  finenets  of  the  weather.  Pma.  ■ 
^Seep  tile  msfai  stook  nifwArfiii^  soot;  1 
we  suppose  these  to  be  at  rest,  or  nearly  so.  i 
A  moderate  temperature,  say  68^  by  night,  ' 
with  an  increase  of  10^  or  15'  in  bright  daya, 
it  only  necessary.    Pines  in  dung  framw 
nrast  hsretfae  necessary  heat  maintained  by 
fresh  applications  of  heated  Utter.  The  oarly- 
fruitin^j;  plants  should  now  "be  started  ;  gradu- 
ally increase!  the  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  give  a  little  water.  This 
start  wiU,  in  all  probabiUty,  hring  ttism  iqp 
llj  Ghmtmas,  or  soon  afterwardi. 

XSXOBXS  O ABO KM. 

Clettt  And  trandh  up  vacant  ground,  digging 

it  2  feet  deep,  and  leaving  the  surface  either 
in  ridsefl  or  very  rough.  Dung  uhuuld  be 
applied  to  the  surface  previously,  and  rej^- 
krly  mixed  with  tko«a^  in  duKii^  Attend 
to  what  eiopB  im  in  th«  ^cmS,mi  the 
first  early  crop  of  Peas  on  a  warm  border  at 
once,  if  you  wish  to  have  them  earh\  as  well 
as  a  few-  Mazagan  or  Dwarf  Fan  Beans.  A 
few  Radishaaor  early  Horn  Oarrots  may  likc- 
iriie  be  sown  in  a  very  sbeltered  place,  cover- 
ing the  bedswi'h  lift.  -  ','\]\  Iho  seeds  come  up. 
Look  after  mice,  which  are  troublesome  to 
Hba  crops.  Look  over  tlis  root-storss. 

FRUIT  (lAKrEN. 

There  will  probably  be  opportunities  for 
piroceeding  with  winter  pruning  during  this 
month  when  otb«r  wont  eaanot  be  aidvaa- 
tageously  entied  on.    Tbhi  oat  ihe  beads  of  { 
standard  trees,  reniovini?  in  the  tir-t  insttincc 
dead  branches,  and  then  all  those  which  are 
badlj  placed  and  obstruct  the  free  access  of 
air  and  light    Scrape  off  moss  and  rough 
soaly  old  Mik  htm  the  atoniaf  for  tite  fiwinar 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  trees,  and  the 
latter  serves  as  a  hiding-place  for  insects  and 
their  eggs.   To  destroy  scale  insocts  apply 
Gishunt  ooupoQiid  at  tlio  nt*  of  8  on.  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Shorten  lha  shoots  of 
espalier  and  pyramid  trees  so  as  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  buds ;  likewise  the  points 
of  the  secondary  shoots,  to  favour  the  forma- 
aon  of  firait*buds.  In  doing  tbii^  howBTsr, 
dne  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  luJrit  of  tiie 
■variety  and  the  degree  of  vigour  which  the 
individual  tree  posscssos,  otherwise  barren- 
jwaa  inatoad  of  nitility  may  bo  the  result,  in 
oonseqaimoB  df  the  cnaigiM  ^  the  tne  being 
directed  towards  die  fennation  <^  Aoofel  in- 
gt<  111    f  fruit-huds.    Prune  and  nail  wall 
trees,  and  be  careful  not  to  encourage  too 
much  the  more  upright-growing  branches,  and 
thfloeaitaated  n^  the  top  of  the  traSf  other* 
viae  tiuNW  which  ban  a  aaariy  horiMnfad 


position,  or  whieb  are  rilnated  near  the 
ground,  will  be  apt  to  die  off.  When  this 
u  the  esse  they  are  not  easily  replaced, 
and  valuable  waU  space  ia  waste  d.  Proceed 
with  txaaqdaating  when  the  ground  is  in  a 
favonraUe  ooni^Son:  if  not,  better  dete 
planting  till  it  be  so.  Mulch  after  planting. 
Prune,  stake,  and  mulch  liiispbcrry  planta- 
tions ;  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  spread  tan 
round  Gooaobemr  biiahea,  A  layer  snread  all 
oterthe  gronnd  to  the  dopthof  Stndieaia 
^Yi-^  best  of  all  modesof  preventing  the  attacks 
of  the  deatruetive  Gooseberry  caterpillar. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  may  now  be 
pronedi  it  ia  good  work  for  a  frosty  day. 
unnaa  Fig  trtaa,  tie  the  brandies  np  in 
bundkii  and  fiotaat  with  mats  and  straw. 

FLown  QXMBmn  am  aHBusust. 

All  that  can  be  done  hers  will  be  to  pro- 
tect anything  left  in  the  ground  from  frost, 
and  to  preserve  neatness  and  order.  Plant- 
ing deciduous  treea  and  abnba  bo  dona 
in  mild  weather. 

nonum'  tlowrbs. 
.^Krjsabs.— Veff  little  water  and  plen^  of 

air  will  he  the  princip.ti  points  to  attend  to 
tliis  mouth,  beyond  keeping  the  plants  clean 
both  of  dead  foliage  and  preen  lly.  If  the 
soil  become  green  on  the  stirface  it  should  be 
loosened,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the 
root'.  Should  we  get  severe  fmsts  a  aii(^ 
covering  will  be  nccesf^uy  at  ni^ht.  0iu%^ 
ii'jtis  ai.d  Pico^«*.— Kec])  the  pits  or  franica 
containing  these  plants  us  open  as  possible. 
If  ihxff  have  only  lights  over  thenif  wifbovt 
protection  ot  the  side«  till  Christmss,  so  mndi 
the  better.  The  plants  will  require  water  but 
very  seldom,  there  being  sufhriont  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  at  this  season.  much 
moiatare  and  not  sufficient  air  arc  sun-  to  be 
injurious;  the  spot  will  be  the  result  of  such 
treatment  The  plants  will  now  require  look- 
ing over,  cutting  away  all  decayed  foliage. 
itoMtos.-— Examine  the  roots  of  choice  kinds 
oecasionaVy,  to  see  they  are  not  fottlag  at 

Xhr  -Ar-m  :  if  "'^  if  will  bo  best  to  Cttt  SWBJ 
the  part  atiec'ed,  aiid  to  dry  the  root,  if  at  aU 
damp.    Much  depends,  however,  on  the  con- 
Tenienoe  at  command  for  wintering  them ; 
under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  is  mo^t  general, 
but  hero  it  is  often  too  damp ;  neither  should 
they  bo  plact  d  in  a  situation  that  is  too  airy, 
as  many  kinds  will  drj-  up.    l  liey  miint  be 
nlaoed  beyond  the  rcacU  ot  Irost.   Seed  will 
Veep  beat  in  the  chaff  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dried.    PriMiiV*.— Tho.HL'  in  pots  must  nn»0 
plenty  of  light  and  air  :  tin-  lijjhts  should  be 
taken  quite  ofif  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity.   The  cuttings  striking  should  not 
have  much  water,  or  they  are  liable  to  damp 
off.    T(i?f>s.— These  being  now  safely  under 
the  soil,  there  will  be  but  liUle  labour  for  two 
1   or  three  months  to  ( ome.    The  beds  may  be 
'   ojqmsed  to  any  weather,  with  the  exo^tion<n 
1  very  heavy  xaina. 
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AZALEA  H£B  MAJESTY. 

WITH  MX  IXLiriTBATZOXr. 

Those  -who  are  fcmiiliar  with  the  high-bred  Indian  i\ffftln>ii  ti  the  present 
day  are  awixre  that  several  of  the  very  &nmi  vaheiies  now  in  cultivation 
have  not  been  produced  in  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  nature — ^from  seeds,  bat 
have  appaand  aa  sports  upon  planii  ct  a  totally  dirtmct  ehaneter :  thai  u 
to  aaj,  an  established  plant  of  some  given  variety  produces  here  and  there* 
as  if  by  caprice,  a  bnrach  or  a  twi^  which  is  furnished  with  flowers  totally 
unlike  all  the  rest  which  it  bears ;  and  this  branch  cur  this  twig,  if  propa- 
gated, in  aoet  if  not  all  easee  petpetnates  the  altetei  fono.  In  ihifl  way 
new  varieties  are  acquired,  and  so  long  m  they  are  constant  they  are,  of 
oonrse,  as  useful  to  the  cultivator  and  ae  onMuaental  in  the  greenhoase  as 
those  obtained  fxam  seed. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Camden  Norseiy,  Oamberwell,  to  iHioin  we  an  in* 
debted  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  **Her  Majesty,'*  thus  wrote  a  short 
time  since  m  the  Omrdetten*  Ckranek,  wftm  thia  veiy  iniecesting  topic : — 

"I  feel  certain  that  aliove  half  the  number  wo  are  now  growing  are  spoHs  from  other 
efltabliahed  oorts.  Some  A-aricties  arc  more  inclined  to  sport  than  others :  the  while  aad 
Btiiped  kinds  are  all  of  them  dispoH<^d  to  do  so;  and  from  these  alm  ist  all  the  eoloors  we 
posMM  ham  be<n  MiMted,  gnfted,  and  cultiviied,  and  tlMu  generally  iotrodao«d  aa  Medlinjn. 

**1  wtoBoAa  tiiat  at  soma  of      great  ribowi  laat  aeaaon  [1863],  I  coontad  aefoi 
tinct  varieties,  all  open  at  the  same  time,  upon  Adminition;  somt'  of  them  wero  very 
distinet  and  beautiful,  and  well  -worth  prf  surving,  while  otberB  wvro  infi.'rior  to  the  jiaront 
in  ahapc',  and  not  sufficiently  diatintt  in  ccjIout  from  those  already  in  cxist<.'uci>.    On  another 
oQGaakm  1  saw  a  nlant  of  Iveryana  with  aevan  TKiatica  jxpoa.  it,  and  had  the  plant 

I  ehoold  have  fielt  disposed  to  graft  loaw  of  Itiw  Alba  Magna  ia  another  rind 
very  mui  h  incliued  to  throw  sjxjrta  ;  and  althounjh  the  bloswms  of  the  parent  are  thin  and 
flimsy  in  texture,  yet  at  times  it  will  give  otl'  spluadid  sports  of  various  colours,  having  the 
blossoms  fmcly  shaped  and  of  ^ood  substance.  Madame  Itiellez  is  a  sportincr  lady ;  m.my 
fine  varieties  have  been  secured  from  this,  and  aa  ita  ix^ius  are  distinct  from,  most  of  the 
other  white-groond  varieties  (being  poiple-striped  iaiteid  af  pbikorMaa),  it  has  opamed  a 
wide  field  for  sports  of  a  ver>-  different  cnaracter. 

"  Barelayana,  I  believe  to  be  the  mother,  grandmother,  or  great  gnindmother  of  more 
now  variolies  than  any  other  kind  growa.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  extraordinary  sports 
this  will  produce.  I  hava  hada2U)  siiiaUbnaMhirilh  tli«M 

TojL.  vx.  a 
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iind  none  of  thorn  in  the  like  the  parent  The  moat  aiiigukr  Gircumstaaca  wsa  this, 
that  thooffh  there  was  but  one  nuil  dwot  iMtiingtinM  floiwMi»  yal^irlMn  mnltifliad,  ft 
jieldod  all  three  varieties." 

For  Majesty,  which  is  a  sport  from  Madame  Micllez,  and  one  of  those 
iiliiuied  to  in  5fr.  Barnes's  remarks,  is  one  of  the  tinest  Azaleas  which  has 
yet  beeu  obtained,  both  as  regards  form  and  subbtauce,  while  in  colom'  and 
maarkixig  it  ia  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  The  flowen  are  of  the  foil 
averaf^e  size,  and  the  cobjur  is  a  soft  lilac-tinted  blush  more  or  less  dense, 
white  at  the  mavf^in.  thickly  spotted  with  crimson  in  the  upper  part,  and 
marked  with  variable  stripes,  or  sometimes  broadish  bars  of  deep  rosy 
pui-ple.  Its  high  quality  as  regards  the  flower  itself,  and  this  novelty  m 
colouring,  will  make  it  an  acquisition  iu  any  collection  of  these  showy 
plants.  Mr.  Barnes  adds,  •*  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  spurious 
flower  upon  it ;  and  it  is  also  a  strong,  robust  grower " — two  qualities 
which  add  immeiisely  to  its  valne. 

M. 


SOABLBT  AJSD  YABI0n84X>L0UBED  FBLAfiGOKIUMS 
FOK  AUTUMN  ANi)  WINTEB  BECOBATIOK. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  we  should  so  8eld<nn  find  Zonale  Pelar- 
goniums and  their  allies  .specially  cultivated  for  decorating  the  conservatory 
during  the  autumn  anJ  early  winter  months ;  not,  certainly,  because  they 
are  iu  any  way  uuBuitable  for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  yield  to  it  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  GhrysanUiemmns  have  long  held  at  this  season  an  nn* 
disputed  position,  and  have  been  looked  upon  as  inheritors  of  all  tliat  is 
desirable  ;  but  their  reign  of  supremacy  is  drawing  to  a  close,  tlieii-  infalli- 
bility begins  to  totter,  and  the  dass  of  plants  which  I  have  named  will 
eventnalfy  tsJra  precedence,  so  that  ultimately  Chrysanthemums  will  exist 
only  ui  a  state  of  toleration.  I  have  no  desire  to  hunt  them  out  of  oiur 
greenhouses ;  rather  wonld  T  allow  those  wlio  love  them  to  exercise  their 
affection  without  control.  With  us,  pot-culture  has  been  discontinued,  and 
we  have  handed  them  over  to  &e  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  faordeis 
of  the  kitchoi  garden. 

What  we  f  o  much  require  at  this  penson  is  an  array  of  warm  colours* 
and  the  demand  increases  proportionately  as  the  mur)^  days  creep  on. 
Chxysanthemniiui  eannot  supply  this  desideratum,  as  they  stand  too  &r 
apart  from  the  primary  oolours,  therefore  recede  rather  thim  advanoe 
towards  tlic  eye  ;  but  still  we  must  not  tolerate  too  great  a  preponderance 
of  red  and  the  varied  modifications  it  produces,  as  excessive  domination 
gradually  ceases  to  engage  the  attention,  and  ultimately  becomes  weari- 
some. To  reduco  luminous  OOlourB  to  iduiteTer  standard  may  be  most 
agreenltlc,  the  following  varieties,  and  many  more  tlial  coidd  be  named, 
will  be  found  to  meet  any  contingency : — Alexandra,  Christina,  Diadem,  Eve, 
Emily  Vancher,  Flora,  Helen  Lindsay,  L^onie  Nivelet,  Ifodame  CShardine, 
Mi-K.  Whitty,  ^Irs.  W^illiam  Paul,  Prince  of  Hesse,  Bosamond,  Snowball, 
White  Perfect  ion.  and  Madame  Rudersdorflf. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  still  it  is  quite  tnie,  that  during  autumn  the 
different  tones  come  out  with  greator  brilliancy  under  subdued  light  and 
solar  heat  than  during  summer,*  although  sunshine  may  be  interrupted  by 
constant  attention  to  shading. 

Zonale  Pelai^oniums  are  not  the  flower  of  a  week  or  a  month,  for  their 
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duration  extends  from  October  till  the  end  of  December,  and  may  be  ooa- 
tinued  to  a  later  date  by  a  sllj^'lit  applicition  of  fire  heat.  I  obsc  r\  e  tlmt  your 
contemporary,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  beginning  to  ventilate  this  8ul»ject ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  by  this  advocacy  and  that  of  the  Flobist  and 
PoMotooiBT  converts  will  increase.  I  have  praoiiaed  antimm  flowering  for 
two  sea<;nns.  nnd  can  therefore  speak  with  the  prcntcst  confidence. 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  on  tlie  subject  of  cultivation,  as  with  the 
most  limited  means  this  can  be  managed  with  ordinary  care.  Wlien  young 
plants  are  yearly  employed,  they  should  be  rootetl  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  ami  sliifted  into  five- inch  pots  Ly  XoveniLer.  Now  iillow  the 
plants  to  rest  till  the  end  of  March ;  in  the  interim  give  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  just  as  much  water  as  win  keep  the  foliage  healthy.  By  the 
beginning  of  April  a  transfer  into  a  larger  pot  wUl  be  neccssar^',  at  tlie 
same  time  pincliini,'  ofT  the  extreme  points,  to  cause  the  proJuction  of  side 
shoots;  these  agam  to  be  manipulated  upon  in  the  same  way  about  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  thus,  by  attention  to  tying  out  the  branches,  the  cul- 
tivator will  be  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  plant.  'For  the  last 
shift,  a  pot  8  inches  in  dianifter  will  l»e  found  sufificient,  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attained,  and  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  an 
.  abundance  of  flower,  is  confined  roots.  Until  the  middle  of  September 
every  flower-stem  ahoilld  be  tuoved  as  soon  as  it  ai)pear8,  and  the  neglect 
of  tlii'^  preofuitinn  will  reduce  the  strength  of  the  phint.  At  no  jjeriod 
must  the  plants  be  exposed,  but  be  kept  constantly  under  glass,  and  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine.  The  soil  whieh  I  nse  is  light  loam,  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  cow^mannre,  a  year  old,  such  as  we  employ  for  growing 
Balsarn!*. 

Tortwurth  L'uuit.  A,  Cbamb. 


OYGLAMEN  PEBSIGUM. 

Tbesb  delightful  winter  and  spring-flowering  plants  are  particularly 

attractive  just  now,  aud  come  in  very  usefully  with  Ericas  hyemalis.  for- 
mosa,  Ac,  Primulas,  and  other  early-iiowerinp:  plants,  to  make  a  little 
display  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Last  August  I  brought  with  mo 
from  tlie  north  two  small  plants  that  had  recently  been  potted  into  60-sized 
pots  iu  a  sandy  peat  soil,  min.L^led  with  leaf  mould.  Occupyinj;  an  airy 
window  with  a  south  aspect,  they  have  grown  nicely,  aud  are  now  blooming 
freely.  One  has  more  crimson  in  the  "  eye,"  as  it  is  termed,  than  the 
other ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  foliage,  the 
one  having  the  leaves-  prettily  blotched  with  a  greyish  white,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  are  ^uite  plain.  \Slieu  the  fohage  is  thus  marked,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  they  are  stiU>  nseful  decorative  plants,  even  when  not 
in  bloom. 

Tlie  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persieum  are  generally  denominated  the 
greenhouse  kinds,  aud  they  vary  iu  colour  from  snow  white  to  delicate 
peach  or  light  rose  aud  rich  rosy  crimson,  and  some,  again,  are  pure  white 
upon  a  purple  base,  many  of  the  latter  being  delightfolly  fragrant. 

After  the  l)ulb8  have  done  flowering  m  the  greenhouse  they  should  be 
placed  iu  a  cool,  shady  border  for  a  period  of  rest.  They  should  be  screened 
from  wet  and  from  sunlight,  for  they  require  repose,  not  excitement.  In 
the  antimm  they  should  be  carefully  repotted  in  peat^  soU,  and  replaced  in 
the  greenhouse— a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  a  good  podtiott — and  there  started 
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mio  j^iowtli.  No  heat  force  pluaild  be  applied,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  aid 
the  growth.  Water  siiould  be  given  sparingly  until  tlicy  make  active 
growth,  and  then  it  may  be  freely  applied.  They  are  easily  managed  in  an 
ordinary  window  of  a  sitting-roon,  as  w&tenng  is  the  chief  thing  reqniriiig 
attrntiou  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
"  sogged,"  as  some  of  the  gardeners  term  it,  meaning  thereby,  so  thoroughly 
saturatol  with  wet  that  the  plants  are  injured. 

Qtro. 


BEMABE8  ON  FBUET  TREE  OnLTURE.-.Ko.  16. 

The  young  trees,  prepared  as  before  direeted*  may  now  be  coneidered 

ready  for  lifting  and  transplanting  into  tlio  propark  tl  boifler — iluxi  is.  sup- 
posing: snch  borcirr  to  hv  ready  at  the  proper  tune,  and  that  it  i~  drsiniWe 
to  plant  ut  onci: ;  but  ii"  the  irces  are  nut  ci*aiupc-d  for  room  in  ihvn-  pie»eut 
qnarton,  and  there  is  no  other  urgent  cause  for  their  removal,  they  -will  be 
quite  as  -woU,  und  ev>  n  Ijottcr,  if  left  iiuotLcr  twelve  mouths.  In  either  case 
the  necessary  nniuipulation  of  the  brancLes  will  be  the  same,  biit  the  eflfects 
dilfereut ;  in  point  of  fact,  this  the  starting  t>tage  at  whit-h  ii  will  be 
neeesatcy  to  dfiAeimme  ibe  aort  of  twwtmfint  ta  whidh  it  is  intcaided  to  sub- 
jojt  the  tree. 

In  the  first  place,  if  removed  at  tliis  sta^je  of  frrowtli,  tlie  uecr:-;«nr\-  lifting 
and  transplanting  will  produce  ju^t  that  horl  of  check  which  wiJI  induce  ihe 
Sorniution  of  frumul  wood  and  spars ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  lca^-ing  the 
tree  in  its  present  position  nnother  year,  and  enconrafrin?  a  free  development 
of  growth,  great  additional  strengtii  will  be  gained,  together  with  an  almost 
equally  near  approach  to  the  fruiting  condition  of  growth.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises  as  to  wlicther  it  is  desirable  to  commence  at  once  a  com-se  of 
trcntni'^ut  wliich  will  tend  towards  the  production  of  a  precocious  di  velop- 
ment  of  fruit,  or  whether,  as  is  allowed  to  be  best  in  the  animal  ccouumy, 
the  child  shall  be  allowed  to  gain  additional  strength  before  being  put  to 
perform  the  he8vi«^r  parts  of  the  labour  of  lifo.  The  reply  to  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  the  l><?aring  of  varioas  continj^ent  circnmJJtances. 
If,  for  example,  time  is  an  object,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  return 
of  fruit  as  posttble  from  a  Imiited  space,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commenee 
at  once  that  oo«tb6  of  treatment  ipfaieh  will  present  a  free  dcvt  lopment 
of  woody  growth,  and  cncotim.^^e  weaker  and  more  fruitful  wood ;  but 
as,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
system  thoroughly,  that  the  range  of  the  roots  shoidd  be  oonsideirably  dr- 
comeeribed,  I  wiU  not  at  imseot  outer  into  that  part  of  the  subject,  since 
the  bearing'  cif  my  present  remarks  is  confined  to  trees  whieli  an-  to  be 
transferred  to  a  hirge  and  well-made  border,  in  whkh  there  is  iuupie  room 
for  the  development  and  range  of  the  roots.  I  ako  pre-^ppoee  aanple 
li(  ad  room,  because  it  will  be  of  veiy  little  use  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
forniiucf  such  a  border  as  the  one  I  have  described  if  it  is  not  nd(d  to 
give  ample  room  for  the  development  of  the  branches  as  well  as  the  roots ; 
not  bnt  that  in  snch  a  case  it  may  be  quite  possible,  by  a  jodiaMmb  applioiu 
tion  of  the  curbing  system  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  to  keep  it  wi&in  dr. 
ciimseribod  liounds,  but  it  would  l>e  nrt  Tinprofitalde  manner  of  pxprn^.in^^ 
labour,  for  the  same  end  may  be  attained  to  a  much  greater  profiit  with  far 
less  labour  and  expense. 

1%ere  is  much  to  be  said  in  fa\  our  of  an  ample  space  for  both  roots  and 
bnmehes.  I  believe  that  one  tree  favoniably  situated  in  this  respect,  with 
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careful  mnnni^emont,  wonld  yield  a  much  Ttiorp  profit a])Ie  return  of  firtit 
thou  would  be  obtained  from  three  trees  crowded  into  the  same  space,  it 
ma^  nol  be  bo  inunediaiely  prolttable,  it  is  trne;  Inrt  fhis,  if  «a  enl,  is  one 
which  will  soon  cure  itself,  and  the  healthy  free-growing  tree  will  be  much 
longer-lived,  and  more  fceiiorally  productive',  so  that  in  the  long-nm  it  will 
completely  distance  even  more  competitors  than  three. 

It  is  attomehinf  to  what  an  extent  a  well.at«iatect  Apneot  tree  wiQ 
develope  itself  when  there  is  ample  room  for  it  both  above  and  below ;  it  is  , 
certainly  rather  mnmanageable  for  a  few  years,  but  is  none  the  worse  for 
that,  lor  with  judicious  management  it  soon  settles  down,  as  it  were,  to  its 
work,  and  tfaen  it  appears  to  rerel  in  growth  and  Mt-bearing ;  the  fruit, 
too,  from  such  a  tree  is  large  and  finely  grown,  in  oue  place  thrusting 
itseK  out  into  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  and  in  another  Ijidinj?  itself  in 
great  abundance  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage  in  a  miuiner  moHt  pleasant 
to  behold,  and  showing  forth  how  mneh  a  bonntifliil  Phmdenee  wiD  enable 
it  to  prodiico  for  our  benefit  when  our  treatment  is  more*  nssimilnted  to 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  tree,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  within  ii  cer- 
tain space,  and  saying,  Thus  far  must  thou  go,  but  no  farther.'  I  do  not  for 
a  momoit  ijmy  the  absolute  neeessity  there  is  in  many  places  for  faUewing 
out  the  rpstrictive  system  of  culture,  but  I  think  it  may  be  enn  ied  too  far, 
and  that  we  shall  be  apt  to  lose  siu^lit  of  tlie  many  advantac^'es  attendant 
upon  a  more  free  and  natural  devclopmeut;  aud  although,  by  constantly 
cheeking  and  enrbing  the  endeaTonrs  of  the  tree  to  extend  its  growth  we 
obtain  more  immediate  returns  of  fruit,  we  do  so  at  the  eKpeuse  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  want  of  .stamina  will  tell; 
and  when  exhaustion  induces  decay,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  reno- 
vation, omr  healthy,  well-developed  tree  will  still  be  pouring  f<nth  its  in- 
creasingly abundant  produce,  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  asserting,  w(nild 
see  out  more  than  one  generation  of  trees  confined  to  a  space  barely  suiiicient 
for  vegetation,  let  alone  a  fiee  developnieut. 

Ralkaf,  JoHir  Cox. 


ON  CONIFERS. 

As  ornamental  trees,  Coniferf?  are  peculiarly  valnaldo  for  the  verdure  ol 
their  i'ohago,  which,  unchanged  by  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  is  beautiful 
aA  all  periods,  and  especially  so  in  winter;  tot  the  great  Tariety  of  ontUne 
and  form  which  many  of  them  assimie  when  folly  grown;  and  lor  the 
shelter  they  afford  in  cold,  exposed  situations.  During  three  or  four 
mouths,  when  the  laodsca^  is  bleak,  these  beantifol  trees  give  an  ap- 
pearsnoe  of  vetdnre  and  life  to  the  soeney  whidi  robs  winter  of  half  ito 
dzeariness.  Though  a  taste  for  Conifers  is  spreading  silently  through  the 
country,  it  is  not  adtaocing  with  anything  hk»  tibe  rapidity  which  they 
deserve. 

The  earlier  plaainB  of  ConHiBrB  fall  intognst  miBtakes  by  planting  them 
in  low,  oonfine^  sheltered  dtaaitions,  and  too  dosely  together. .  It  was  cns- 

toraar}'  to  form  a  pinetum,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  many  kinds  as 
possible  were  got  together.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  these  trees, 
nativee  of  the  motrnttunons  regions  of  the  old  and  new  world,  shonld  in 

mch.  situations  be  drawn  up  weakly  and  tender,  that  the  growth  should  be 
soft  and  unripeued  for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  that  they 
ihould  BuSet  severely  from  the  frosts  of  winter.   1  have  little  hesitation  in 
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saying  that  more  disappointments  have  been  caused  by  planting  in  low 
confined  sitnations  than  from  any  otiier  cause  whateyer. 

Having,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  planted  several  thousands  of 
Conifers  here,  some  acooont  of  them  may  be  interestmg  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

Being  on  the  red  sandsibne  formation,  we  have  a  good  soU,  which  is  a 

matter  of  picat  iinportaiuH'  in  trto  culture.  The  park  and  grounds  are 
very  Kenutifully  uiKliilaled,  so  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  situations. 
The  park  is  well  wooded,  in  port  of  it  there  is  a  greater  number  of  old 
Oaks  of  greater  girth  of  bole  tmm  perhaps  can  be  found  in  the  same  area 
in  any  park  in  England ;  there  are  also  some  magnificent  Beech  trees  in 
the  same  locality.  There  is  a  nice  raricty  of  soil ;  that  on  the  hilly 
|)arts  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  character,  and  in  the  valleys  and  low  placei>  it 
18  of  a  strong  clayey  nature.  A  portion  of  the  pleasare  grounds  betwe^  the 
mansion  and  the  lower  lake,  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  is  much 
ex]>osod  to  ihc  western  trales ;  tliese  are  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  to 
contend  agaiuht,  and  they  sometimes  sweep  with  terrific  fury  over  the 
grounds,  la  the  most  exposed  places  we  have  planted  such  kinds  as  stand 
the  winds  ]'<  t.  Al'irs  Tluiiglasii  suffers  much  on  the  side  open  to  the  wuad. 
The  great  beauty  of  this  tree— anrl  the  same  remark  n]^]ilies  to  all  other 
Conifers — is  when  it  is  well  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  ail  around,  uud 
its  fine,  long,  sweeping,  feathery  branches  hang  down  in  a  graceful  and 
jdeasing  manner  to  the  ground.  If  sheltered  from  the  strong  west  winds, 
the  situation  for  Conifer*'  can  scarcely  be  too  open  or  exposed,  most  of  ihein 
being  natives  of  mountainous  regions.  Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  ut 
making  a  pinetnm.  We  have  planted  all  over  the  gromids  and  park  most 
of  the  sorts  that  stand  the  winds  and  severe  frost  of  winter  best.  There 
are  no  very  large  specimens,  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  ver^'  fine  yoniifj 
flourishing  ones.  All  the  kinds  grow  well  here,  but  the  more  tender  8orti> 
will  not  stand  our  winter. 

Before  describing  the  specimens  I  ■will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  choice 
of  sulyects  for  planting.  1  have  planted  them  of  all  sizes,  from  (5  inches 
to  6  feet,  and  with  great  success.  1  have  planted  himdreds  that  were 
grown  in  pots,  and  thousands  tiiat  were  grown  in  the  open  gi-oond.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  planting  of  largo  specimens  unless  immediate  (  ffei  t  1 , 
a  great  desideratum,  as,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  be  transphiuted, 
veiy  great  attention  is  requii-ed  afterwards  to  ensure  their  well-duiug. 
Young,  robust,  healthy  subjects  are  fer  preferable  to  lazge  ones,  when  well- 
funiuied,  handsome  ^eimeus  are  desired.  If  tlie  ground  be  properly  pre- 
pared, young  plants  soon  make  handsome  specimens. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground 
or  those  grown  in  pots  are  the  better,  I  thmk  it  matters  little,  if  the  plants 
have  been  properly  managed — that  is,  if  those  gro^ni  in  the  open  groxmd  have 
been  annually  transplanted,  ami  those  in  pots  have  been  shifted  regularly 
into  larger-sized  pots  before  the  roots  could  become  matted.  Where  large, 
fine,  handsome,  healthy  specimens  are  the  main  object,  I  would  always 
advise  the  use  of  young  plants,  whetlier  from  the  open  ground  or  from  pots, 
for  v,  ]icn  large  trees  are  transplanted  they  require  to  be  well  secured  ni^ainst 
the  wmd,  and  need  j^eat  attention  in  other  respects  to  ensure  their  well- 
doing. I  have  seen  plants  that  were  grown  in  pots  so  pot'bonnd,  and  the 
roots  80  much  cork-screwed,  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  them  ever 
to  make  good  specimens.  I  have  seen  others  grown  in  a  stiff  clay  and  that 
were  not  transplanted  for  some  years ;  they  were  fine  plants  at  top,  but  when 
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lifted  had  uot  a  single  fibre,  onl^  two  or  three  prougb — such  plauts  it  was 
almost  an  impossibility  to  keep  alivo  dwing  diy,  hot  springs.  These,  I  admit, 

are  extreme  instances  of  both  systems.  I  have  uothitiji^  to  say  arjaiust  trees 
growu  ill  the  ojien  fi:round  wlieu  properly  trarisphinled  jiuuually,  bo  us  fo 
get  them  to  move  with  a  good  mass  of  fihres — 1  like  BUch  plauttj.  i  have 
no  objeetiou  to  those  grown  in  pots,  if  they  are  i-egalarly  shifted  before  they 
become  pot-boinul.  Peo])le  too  generally  inn  from  one  extreme  to  anotlior. 
I  know  well  what  kind  of  things  Conifers  were  in  former  days,  when  lvei)t 
cramped  up  iu  pots  for  yeais,  without  being  shifted.  The  carriage  of  plaulii 
was  then  a  soions  oonsideration,  before  rulway  oonmiimication  became  so 
complete  all  ovi>r  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  add  to  the  c\  il  of  being  cramped  iu 
small  pots,  many  of  the  plants  in  thoiie  days  were  grafted  ones,  nnd  in 
some  instances  worked  on  very  bad  stocks.  It  was  very  little  wonder  that 
sadi  trees  wfam  planted  oat  should,  instead  of  starting  into  vigorous  growth, 
Isngoish  for  a  brief  period  jmd'then  die,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
planter,  ^^nroly,  to  attribute  their  failure  to  being  grown  iu  pots  is  very 
wrong,  it  was  the  abuse  of  the  system,  and  not  the  system  itself,  which,  If 
properly  caxiied  oot,  would  have  ensured  most  satisfiMtoiy  results.  I 
believe  myself  that  plants  grown  in  pots  (of  course  I  mean  small  plauts, 
not  exceeding  3  feet  high),  when  properly  managed,  to  be  as  good  as  those 
grown  iu  the  open  ground ;  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  latter,  that 
they  can  be  planted  out  at  any  season  of  the  year  without  requh-ing  a 
fourth  part  the  attention  afterwards  that  late  spring-planted  trees  from 
the  open  ground  do.  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  planted  Coni- 
fers well  know  how  trying  the  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  are  to  late  spring- 
planted  Conifers  from  the  open  ground.  When  grown  in  pots  they  can  be 
safely  planted  out  in  the  early  part  of  June,  after  all  dangi  r  from  frost  and 
cold  winds  is  past,  if  they  get  a  good  soaking  of  water  then,  tliey  will  need 
little  attention  afterwards.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  like  plants  grown  iu 
Ihb  open  ground  if  they  have  been  well  managed,  and  are  lifted  carefully ; 
and  I  like  plants  in  pots  (small  plants)  if  they  have  been  properly  managed. 

All  nnraer}'  laud  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  Conifers.  "When  this  is 
the  case  it  is  much  better  to  grow  them  in  pots  than  in  the  open  ground. 
Whether  grown  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
young  healthy  plants,  not  esoeeding  8  feet  m^  as  preferable  to  larger  plants, 
when  well-grown  handsome  specimens  are  required,  the  ground  being  in 
all  cases  well  prepared. 

SUmrtan,  ^  continued.)  ^^^^  . 


RAISING  SEEDLING  LILIUMS. 

Last  year  (18155).  I  crossed  Lihum  speciosum  with  the  pollen  of  two 
distiuct  varieties  of  L.  auiatum,  both  marked  with  dull  crimson  bands 
instead  of  yellow,  and  some  fine  pods  of  seeds  were  ripened  on  L.  speciosum. 

The  two  varieties  of  L.  auratum  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  L.  specio- 
sum. and  they  likewise  ripened  good  seed  to  look  at.  All  the  seeds  of  the 
two  sorts  were  kept  separate,  and  bown  in  pans  in  a  warm  pit  in  March  last. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  no  signs  of  any  yoong  plants  appearing  till  it  was 

far  advanced  in  summer,  and  then  only  about  seventeen  showed  their  tiny 
leaves  iu  the  pnns  of  the  auratum  varieties.  Lately  a  few  of  the  speciosum 
seedlings  have  appeared  aiM>ve  ground,  and  ou  scratching  down  into  the  soil 


I  bttve  fBVnd  in  til  the  pMiskiiiMbvds  of  small  bulbs,  tluit  have  foimed  from 
tho  s«e<ls  aad  never  showed  loaves  at  all,  or  at  least  till  now.   Baisers  of 

Lilinms  from  seed,  if  disappnintr  1  hi  thrir  plants  not  nppearini^  above 
ground,  iiad  thisanian  biitar  examine  th^  aod  to  see  if  any  joung  bolbs  axe 
Ibming  bflk^. 

WdM.  WnuAX  Teubbt. 


OH  ASXBB& 

"  I  oammrgst  srood  Asters,  MmAev,"  said  actbetHiteiited  liortieiihaiiBi 

tho  other  Axy;  "  what  I  get  are  generally  just  '^o  Tunch  mhbish,  and  nothing 
more. '  He  w^t  on  further  to  say  tllat  he  outamed  tire  reiy  best  of  the 
imported  ▼arieties,  to  £np  as  be  eolidd  judge  of  ifaeir  ifoelity/bat  '^they 
never  pleased  him. "  And  then  be  went  off  into  a  denunciation  of  seeds- 
men, as  if  they  had  all  conspired  to  eheat  him,  worthy  son!,  and  fing;c  with 
bitterness  hh  Christmaa  festivities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  abusa  of 
oeodiBBttfu  going  on  at  timee ;  they  made  tfae  acapegoaito  for  many  m 
Ignorant  and  indolent  gardener,  jMt  as  il  eeodennii  had  no  zepatatnne  to 
lose  OT  good  names  to  peril. 

My  good  but  eomplaining  friend  had  his  Asters  from  a  most  estimable 
man ;  bat  be  bad  be«K  se  attiaeted  by  the  eplendid  .inilled  vazieties  that 
Mr.  Betteridge  used  to  exliibit,  tliaft  be  could  see  no  merit  in  any  others ; 
he  had  constantly  beft>re  him  tlioge  ma^ificent  quilled  flowers,  perfect  in 
form,  the  quilled  petals  regularly  ranged  in  a  series  of  unbroken  circles, 
elean  aa  •  Pfeotee,  and  itrikm^  beavtiftil.  He  bad  a  keen  eye  for  the 
eyrametry  of  a  flower,  and  ene  cif  Mr.  Betteridge's  qoHled  Asters  was  to 
mm  an  example  of  (ho  vow  ntrme  of  form ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
** mysteries"  of  exhibiting  liowers.  He  knew  nothing  of  trenches  richly 
maDnxed,  of  eopKMe  libaoinia  ef  hqtai  maure  baevinfr  a  most  uimisiake- 
able  body,"  of  ear^Ed  sha&g,  and  a  process  of  disbudding  thai  to  him 
would  hnvc  npppftrcd  somir^fhino'  akin  to  erterminfition.  I  took  compassion 
on  his  ^ace  ot  mind,  and  kept  this  from  him.  Then  ho  had  veiy  antago- 
nietle  mfloineee  to  eonlend  agiinal.  Hie  grmA  was  vny  eow,  clayey, 
and  much  exposed,  sad  be  tlujn^glrt  lightly  <^  liberal  dressings  of  manure ; 
and  he  fnilt'd.  Any  one  mnst  inmkafalj  hH,  in  prmhwriiig  ^oiUed  Aeten 
under  sucii  julyerse  circumstances. 

Sucifa  a  case  is  a  kind  of  text  on  whioh  to  found  leme  advioe  to  ggowers 
of  the  Aster,  who  may  also  have  come  short  of  their  expectations.  First, 
then,  frrow  hvA  ffw  qtiillc  d  Asters,  and  of  these  n  cfood  strain  of  what  arc 
denominated  Gcmian  quilled,  will  bo  the  best.  Becondly,  grow  the  follow- 
ing for  the  sake  of  their  great  beanty,  their  huge  sise,  and  for  their  freedom 
and  contiuuit}'  of  bloom : — 

VirtfK/f!,  tt  magnifiecnt  strain,  having  broad,  flat-petalled  flowxrs.  well 
reflexed,  none  of  them  being  incurved,  or  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
l!he  fiower-beade  are  of  great  size,  very  douUe,  and  of  dietiBet  eekvTs;  of 
frrcMooming  compact  habit,  and  growing  from  12  to  18  hieihea  in  beig^. 
For  exhibition  purposes  this  variety  can  hardly  ho  stirpassed. 

Duarf  Chrmantiunnmi-riotccredt  which  has  a  very  dwar^  close  habit,  and 
is  one  ef  the  laieei  in  bloommg.  It  growe  from  S  to  9  mebee  bigb,  and 
flov^  crs  remartably  freely,  and,  like  the  tall  variety,  the  flower-heads  are 
retlc  xod.  It  makes  a  vpry  effective  bed  when  fine  weather  prevj»ilia.  nnd  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  pot  culture.  There  is  also  a  good  variety  of 
eolom* 
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Tt  nfjout's  J'tfimi-jloict'ird  Peifectitm,  vchich  is  one  of  the  finest  nnd  mofit 
striidng  of  the  French  improvements  of  this  flower.  This  variety  grows 
from  IS  to  18  indies  in  height ;  the  flower-heads  are  large  and  very  double, 
tiiiy  afiESnrd  a  good  diversity  of  distinct  ooloure,  and  are  produced  both  iu  the 
ineorved  and  roflexed  forms.  It  is  also  a  Ttty  &m  0oxt  for  exhibitioiii*  To 
tbgae  thrMtof  the  fl«t-petalled  kinds  add 

BcU**"*  New  Ihear/  Bouquet  DtnthUf,  which  b  the  very  b«tt  of  the  dwarf 
Asters.  It  is  very  dwttrf,  growing  about  6  inehet  higli ;  the  flowers  are  all 
bi-coloored,  and  yield  n  great  variety  of  colours;  smaJl  flat-petalled  blooms, 
and  very  freely  produced.  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,  would  make  very  at- 
traettve  beds,  and  is  suitable  also  for  pot  culture. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  the  flftt^petalled  Asters  arc 
hardier  iii  constitution  than  the  (]uiUed  flower*^,  and  are  much  more  effective 
under  ordinary  eircumstanfies :  UiereHtxre  it  is  that  X  liave  givt^u  a  greater 
pnnaiiinkee  to  thooa. 

Let  the  amateur  grower  sow  his  seeds  early  in  March  ilk  a  oold  firama  if 
ho  ran — -til lit  is,  sow  his  seeds  on  a  bed  prepared  in  the  frame ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  pennii,  if  they  can  be  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed 
to  a  wtum  and  ahaltered  powtion  for  a  time,  so  vraeh  the  brtter.  Let 
him  be  assured  of  this  fibct,  when  prei  arin^'  the  ground  in  whioh  be  wiahaa 
to  bloom  liis  flowc'  s.  {hfxi  it  bhuuld  Ik  lilterully  dressed  witli  manure,  and 
in  dry  weather  he  teiiuuid  not  spare  the  watering-pot.  If  his  plants  are  for 
garden  decoration  only,  let  them  oaixy  all  the  wwm  the^v  produce ;  but  he 
diould  see  that  there  be  aomethingat  the  roots  to  msintawi  them,  snch  as  a 
mulching  of  dunfj,  or  some  liquid  manure  in  scorclnnir  weather.  If  ho 
desires  to  take  a  good  poaiiioo  at  the  local  exhibition,  ho  should  disbud  a 
&w  of  hie  strongest  and  best  plants,  and  give  them  some  liquid  manure. 
It  is  surprising  how  fine  Trofifaut's  Asters  will  como  under  vary  ordiutuy 
treatment :  bnt  with  a  little  Ftimrl'v  added  to  the  roots,  flowers  cnn  be  had 
that  will  gi'atiiy  the  grower,  and  uring  him  victory  on  that  nobly-contested 
b»ttls-fidd--41ke  azhibitioa  taUs. 

E.  W. 


THE  COLOUBING  OF  OEAPES. 

Gardekkbs  have  both  heard  of  and  seen  Grapes  badly  coloured,  eape- 
ciallr  Black  Hambnrghs.  Some  ascribe  the  fault  to  bad  supplies  irom  the 
roots,  others  to  the  want  of  sufiicient  aamhine,  or  light  and  air;  but 
BSilher  seems  to  he  the  obiaf  csnse,  &r  large  hsnies  badly  coloured  may  be 

seen  upon  very  strong  Vines,  and  the  reverse  on  w^eak  ones.  In  former 
days,  when  Vinefl  were  not  so  highly  cultivated,  and  j^wn  under  green  or 
dark  gimm,  there  were  fewer  complaints  of  Grapes  being  red  instead  of 
Uaek. 

I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  eliir  f  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  injured 
leaves  and  unripe  wood.  In  such  cases  the  supply  of  crudo  sap  from  the 
roots  is  not  properly  elaborated  in  the  unhealthy  leaves,  nor  iu  its  way 
throui^  the  immature  vessels  in  the  green  wood,  on  whioh  the  hunches 
hang.  When  this  happens,  I  leave  the  laterals  or  young  shoots  beyond  the 
bunches,  instead  of  pinchiiip:  them  off,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Vinefj  to 
gather  or  produce  more  nourishment  for  the  iruit.  I  have  noticed  this 
before  in  these  pages,  and  may  have  oboerred  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  hoth  the  fruit  and  wood  not  ripening  under  the  shade.  For  instance,  the 
blackest  Cherries  are  found  under  the  shade  of  leaves ;  and  without  a  proper 
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supply  of  such  tlic  yonn?T  fruit  on  trpps  anfl  Vines  mnv  rcraain  green,  until 
blackened  by  Jtrost.  i  should  remark,  that  neither  extra  heat  nor  suaahiue 
hfts  much  mfluence  on  the  unripe  wood  <^  Vines  after  fhc  proper  time  of 
thdr  growtli  in  past.  Hence  the  inutility  of  placing  Vines  in  pots  ont  of 
doors  in  tlio  full  sunshine,  after  the  crop  is  over,  with  the  view  of  ripening  the 
M'ood.  Instead  of  this,  the  leaves  are  scorched,  and  thus  all  ohi^ce  of  their 
inflnence  on  the  wood  is  gone,  and  on  the  oondition  of  tlds  tiie  snooeBB  of 
the  next  season's  crop  greatly  depends. 

Cb»My  Park,  J.  WioBTOV. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

Dt'ctnibt-r  'ith. — Thosp  winter  mpctini^s,  held  during  the  cold,  dull  days, 
are  about  the  most  enjoyable  of  ail  the  meetings  of  the  Commiit^.  Of  all 
wetched-looking  places  during  the  depth  of  winter,  what  osn  be  more  bo 
than  a  great  city  like  London,  with  its  bare  trees,  soot-colonted  bnildiugs, 
find  foi:  ?  ;iiul  how  pleasant  to  pass  in  from  tlifse  to  a  lar*»e  room  bright 
and  glowing  with  flowers  of  apparently  greater  beauty  than  usual,  because 
so  welcme.  Just  aneh  a  delightfiil  experience  as  tiiis  ooeurred  at  the  above 
'  meeting.  Those  glorious  Orchids  firom  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank, 
Glasgow,  were  qnife  horticultural  sensations  for  the  moment.  What  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  costly  and  rare  Odontoglossum  AlcxandrsB» 
about  which  Mr.  Bateman  said  that  not  only  were  the  flowers  '*  the  finest 
that  had  ever  been  shown  in  this  country,  but  that  no  such  beauty  as  they 
exhibited  had  ever  been  approached  even  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a 
native."  Mr.  Anderson  also  eidiibited  a  spike  of  Cymbidium  giganteum, 
with  eievai  expanded  flowers,  bloMoms  of  Gattleya  maiginata,  sixkd  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri»  induding  a  white  one,  which  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate.  A  white  variety  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  of  Enfield,  and  had  the  same  award.  In  each  case  the  tiowern 
had  a  lemon  throat ;  but  the  white  in  Mt.  Hazshall's  variety  was  purer  and 
more  chaste,  but  then  the  throat  of  ^Ir,  Anderson's  variety  had  more  lemon. 
At  any  riite  they  are  botli  valualile  ncqnisitions.  Messi-s.  Veitch  &  Sons 
exhibited  a  splendid  new  Saccolabium,  which  they  had  imported  from  India 
during  the  spring,  under  the  name  of  8.  giganteum,  but  which  proved  to 
be  a  new  species,  and  ha«  been  named  S.  densiflorum.  It  is  n  j^rciit  im- 
provemeTit  on  S.  \iolflcenm,  and  it  is  e^ndently  a  free  grower  and  an  abun- 
dant tiowerer,  besides  being  most  delightfully  scented.  The  credit  of  its 
introduction  is  due  to  Colonel  Benson,  cn  the  Indian  army.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  also  had  some  frood  things.  Foremost  was  a 
seedling  Aucuba  japonica,  a  perfect  hermapiirodite,  having  the  organs  of 
both  sexes  combined  in  the  flowers.  This  is  a  very  happy  result,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  artificial  fertilisation,  provided  the  peculiarity  can 
be  per[)etuatefl.  'Mr.  Standish  also  hfid  n  new  variety  of  Taxus  adpressa, 
uumtd  biriciu.  It  is  a  free-growing  plaut,  Nvith  a  better  habit  than  the  old 
variety,  and  throws  a  good  leader.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  ceriificate, 
and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Saxifraga  tricolor,  also  from  ^fr.  Standish- 
It  is  a  very  dwarf,  close-growing  kind,  with  leaves  which  have  a  greeu 
blotch  in  tlie  centre,  broadly  margined  with  creamy  white,  and  edged  with 
pink,  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  being  of  the  same  colour.  It  came  from 
Japan,  had  been  grown  by  ^fr.  Standish  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  and 
was  planted  in  very  poor  peat.    The  foliage  is  vezy  handsome. 
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Mr.  Bull  had  a  pan  of  Selaginelladenticulata  variegatii,  which  is  really  a 
very  handsome  Lyoopod ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Plough,  a  basket  of  seedling 
Ferns  from  Adiantum  FfurkyeBee,  in  which  appeared  some  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct varieties,  a  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  leaflets  being  diseemihle. 
Nearly  every  frond  of  the  plants  had  an  abundance  of  spores. 

Mr.  Paiil,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  number  of  trusses  of  Zonale 
and  plain-leaved  Pelavgoniiuns,  mostly  of  Beaton's  race,  to  show  what  ad- 
mirable subjects  they  may  be  made  for  winter  decoration.  The  following 
mainly  comprised  the  collection  :  —  Bride,  White  Perfection,  Madame 
Vaucher,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Minstrel,  Monte  Kosa,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Banneret, 
Cardinal,  Naiad,  Donble  Tom  Thumb,  Beauty  of  Waliham,  Tiara,  Peach 
Blossom,  Amy  Hogg,  Duchess,  Nimrod,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Ossian, 
Fulgens,  Wood  Nymph,  Dr.  Lindley.  and  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Paul 
says  that  in  order  to  get  plants  to  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year,  young 
plants  should  be  taken  in  May  or  June  and  be  repotted  into  larger  pots, 
as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  they  occupy,  till  the  end  of  July.  Pick  off  the 
trusses  of  flower  before  expansion  during  June,  July,  and  August,  encourag- 
ing a  free  growth,  tiU  by  the  end  of  September  the  plants  are  covered  with 
new  trusses  b<^iiming  to  expand.  Now,  wherever  the  plants  may  have 
been  grown,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in-doors.  remove  them  to  a  lij^ht,  airy 
house,  continuing  to  water  freely,  and  using  just  so  much  nrtificial  heat  as 
may  bo  necessary  to  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the  house,  which,  if  in  excess, 
damages  the  flowers.  Do  not  water  the  leaves,  or  spill  water  abont  the 
house.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  By  following  this  plan,  certain 
Pelar<?oninms  may  be  liad  under  glass  at  midwinter  as  gay  and  beautiful 
as  in  our  parterres  in  summer." 

For  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  White  Spanislt,  Brown 
Globe,  and  Danvers  Yellow  Onions,  Ijy  ^lessrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  said  to 
have  been  grown  in  Bedfordsliire — by  tlie  way,  rather  som'  specimens  fi'oni 
80  celebrated  a  locality  for  Ouiou  culture.  I'roni  ilr.  James  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  'Whitbonm,  Esq.,  came  two  splendid  Pine  Apples,  one  a 
Charlotte  Tiotlischild,  weigliing  8^  lbs.,  the  other  a  Smootli-leaved  Cayenne, 
weighing  nearly  7}  lbs.  From  Mr.  Smallcy,  The  Gardens,  Norton  Hall. 
Daventry,  came  a  spike  uf  the  fruit  of  Brumclia  Commelyniana,  measuring 
nearly  2  feet  in  length.  It  was  said  that  in  structure  it  was  "a  veritable 
Pine  Apple,  but  each  pip  was  separate  instead  of  being  united  in  a  fleshy 
receptacle."  The  pips  looked  like  medium-sized  yellow  Plums,  and  the 
flavour  was  pleasant  without  much  richness.  Mr.  Cox,  of  liedleaf,  had  a 
collection  of  Apples,  among  which  were  some  good  examples  of  Blenheim 
Pippin  and  Golden  Beinette. 


MACLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM  PEA. 

"Thk  cry  is  still  'They  come,'"  is  as  applicable  now  to  the  new  early 
Peas  as  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  in  his  reference  to  the  oncoming 
of  the  army  of  old  Biward.  .Another  is  this  season  added  to  tlie  already- 
too-numerous  list — namely,  Taber's  Perfection,  which  has  all  the  qualities, 
and  a  good  deal  more  besides,  not  clearly  defined,  judging  from  the  long 
list  of  testimonials  that  heralds  it.  These  varieties,  of  which  DiUistone's 
Early  is  a  t3rpe,  have  notliing  bnt  earliness  to  recommend  them ;  they  are 
neither  heavy  nor  continnotis  croppers,  and  as  for  flavour,  but  Uttle  can 
be  said  about  it.   ^iow,  during  the  recent  disoossion  auent  early  Peas,  it 
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was  ooutended  by  more  thaai  oue  writer  ihftt  tJie  old  dwai-f  Bed:'-  Goin,  or, 
as  it  is  as  widely  known,  Tom  Thumb,  was  one  of  the  very  euiiictit  of  all. 
This  variety  grows  abotti  1  toot  high ;  the  pods  are  thovt,  and  not  ovtr^ 
plentiful.  This  Pea  is  now  completely  dislnnced,  to  nse  a  rftciug  phrase, 
by  Maclean's  Little  Gem,  a  variety  veaiy  like  Bt  ek  h  Gem  in  re;:fard  to 
height  and  earUuess,  but  which,  being  a  wrinkled  Manow,  is  a  proliiic 
oropper,  with  good  pods,  too,  aud  the  habit  is  strong  and  Inaty ;  and  than 
it  lias  tlmt  ji^oat  qtiiility  of  all — fiavotir.  It  is  as  yet  fiomewhat  scarce ; 
but  HOW  that  its  qualities  are  being  recogniiied  by  the  trade,  it  will  soou  be 
taken  in  hand  and  largely  grown.  I  hear  that  it  is  largely  used  at  band- 
ringham,  and  that  Mr.  Turner  will  shortly  pnUidi  a  bond  fide  testimonial 
that  lias  emanated  from  I'nvalty.  There  is  no  reason,  I  iiuii^jine.  why  this 
Pea  shoTild  not  l)e  had  at  Ciiriistmas,  if  sown,  say,  in  Aui^ust,  and  c,'nnMi  on 
in  a  forcing-house,  or  any  other  appropriate  place.  I  do  not  go  bo  far  as  to 
say  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  it  out  of  doors  as  early  as  one  would  sow 
the  hardier  round  kinds,  but,  weatlier  being  at  all  favouriihle,  it  certainly 
does  turn  in  early,  fcieed  of  this  variety  is  somewhat  scarce  this  season, 
owing  to  the  wet  8um^le^ ;  but  those  who  can  obtain  it  should  grow  it  ab  a 
first  early  Paa,  giving  it  a  sheltered  warm  position  and  good  8(nl,  and  thoj 
idll  have  no  teaaon  to  z«gr«t  having  eapotued  it, 

E.  W. 


ERYTHRINA  CRISXA-GALLI. 

To  sec  this  fine  old  plant  in  perfection,  it  ought  to  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  some  dr}'  warm  comer  or  lx»der,  and  if  a  litiie  bottom  heat  oonld 
be  secured  for  it  by  a  hot-water  pipe  or  flue  crossing beneatli,  all  the  better.  In 
the  old  irardens  at  Welbeck,  there  was  a  border  between  two  Pine-stoves  or 
pits,  and  a  pipe  for  steamiug-purposes  ran  across  at  a  d^th  of  12  feet.  This 
jbcoeder  was  planted  with  tluee  or  fonr  Eiythrinas  whiefa  had  fonned  vecy 
large  stools,  and  when  in  flower  constituted  one  of  the  most  goxgeous 
masses  of  floral  beauty  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
thirty  spikes,  many  of  them  16  inch^  long,  ail  in  flower  at  onoe ;  and  with 
the  fine  loJiage  of  Cannas  and  other  pkutte  doetered  aronnd  them,  ibe 
whole  formed  a  sight  worth  looking  at.  Every  autumn  the  stools  were 
covered  over  with  a  foot  deep  of  old  tan,  and  this  eoveiing  was  not  removed 
till  May  or  Jane  in  the  following  yoax . 

W^MU  WXAUAK  TkXZ.BBT. 


NEW  ROSES. 

Monsieur  Cha'u:  d'Est-Anffc  (Leveque  et  fils).— Vigorons.  Flowers  large, 
very  f^,  bright  red. 

Movsirur  yn,„n)i  (Giullot  pere). — Raised  from  Jnl.  s  'Margottin.  Vigor* 
one.    Flowers  large,  full,  delicate  rose,  bordered  with  white. 

Mmmttir  Plauan^on  (Duchor). — ^Very  vigorous.  FloweVB  very  large,  full, 
globular,  of  fine  form,  deep  carmine. 

^fnns^,mr  Thurs  (Trouillard).— Vigoioiia.  Mowera  laxgd  and  veiyftill, 
of  regular  outline,  fine  brilliant  red. 

PatKuhe  dti  LuTendxturff  (Soupert  6t  NottingJ. — Veiy  vigoroos.  Flowen 
'mediom-siaed,  lull,  of  fine  form,  purple  and  violet,  striped  with  sahnon  rose. 

Pavi  Vrniu  r  (C  Yerdier).— VigoTOW.  Flowers  large,  full,  finely  im- 
bricated, magniiiceut  bright  rose. 
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FresuicM  i^ofchee  tVigneixm).  —  Vigoroas.    irlowers  very  large, 'full. 

Base  Perfection  fI««fai«)^YigaroTis.   Flo^mra  vtty  hxge*  foil,  of  fine 

form,  brilliant  deep  rose    Vfry  «■\^^^et-seented. 

.bd^tr  TIticU  {¥<mJmDA  — ^\^igoroas.  Flowtra  )axg%,  of  £iie 
favm,  voff  fftwii—,        •  i^ery  edging. 

Sowfgnw  de  Mtmtiewr  Boll  (Bo7«n).— VigtKns.  flomifi  voj  laigtt  and 
full,  of  veiy  isae  fono,  aliaded  cherry  red. 

i  /kjrtn  ^1  lachanae)^ — Yi^rous.  Flowers  laEge,  i'uli,  of  tmc  form,  puze 
bdght  nwe. 

2>iMq»/r('  </<•  Sowsons  (Fontame  pere). — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large 
and  very  fall,  U  foy  fine  fonn»  beautiful  fleafartolonred  rose,  abaded  with 

salmon. 

ViBm  de  Lyon  (I>achor).^yery  vigcsoos.  FlonwiB  fixy  large,  full,  and 
fioah- iDimed,  daep  leaa. 

The  moslpnmusmg  new  Tea  Roses  appear  to  be 

BontoH  d*Or  (Guillol  fiJaJ. — Vigorous.  Flowera  medium-sized,  veiy  fuU, 
fiue  deep  yellow,  rewaa  of  tbe jMdbab  white. 

MiuUtoM  Brimoml  (Gtiillot  sk). — Vigorous.  FUmws  la^e,  foil,  vaiy- 
ing  from  light  reddish  purple  to  very  dark  purple. 

Mtukuiie  Murtjottiii  (Guillot  filsj. — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large  and 
very  full,  globular,  deep  hmea,  mtk  m  nej  peadi  centre,  and  the  petals 
edgied  with  white. 

Mmmeur  FurtotUi  (Laffiiy). — Yi??orons.   Flowe»  mediiim^igeA»  very  full, 
and  well  furmed,  beaotiful  clear  sulphur  yellow. 
Of  BonrlKne,  only  two  are  olfined,  via* > 

a:iiJ't  jhimdiul  (C)«,'er).— Plant  vigoroM.  FlowetB  medhiia-eixed,  fall, 
flat,  bright  rose  stripod  witli  pure  white. 

Pet'oe  AvMHU!  (boupert  et  Netting). — ^Plaut  very  vigorous.  Flowers 
madiom-flaied,  toy  fall,  dear  nee,  earaune  on  the  haefc  of  the  petals. 


ENDIVE. 

The  iuiiowin^  pariicoiars  respecting  the  cultivation  of  Endive,  as  prac- 
tised at  Meaax,  m  the  department  of  toe  Seme^^Kame,  are  abridged  from 

an  article  by  M.  Quetier,  in  the  Heme  Ilorticole.  It  would  be  impossible, 
he  remarks,  even  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  Endive 
consumed  in  Paris,  and  of  which  a  very  large  proportiou  is  produced  at 
Heanx.  The  Endive  grown  there  is  of  partienlarly  good  quality — a  cir- 
cumstanco,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  soil,  but  still  more  to 
good  culture  and  the  cnrc  taken  in  the  choice  of  seed.  Some  of  tbf  <::;Towers 
produce  as  many  ae  60,000  or  80,000  plants  each,  and  most  of  the  others 
not  leea  than  40,000  to  45,000. 

The  nuirkit  gardeners  of  Mcanx  do  not  force  Endive,  because  they 
find  it  too  expensive.  They  commence  by  sowing  under  a  fr;imr>  on  a 
brisk  lioibtid  in  the  beginning  of  April,  for  in  order  to  make  sure  liiat  the 
plants  shall  not  rmi,  tCe  eeed  moBi  e<»ne  np  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  sow- 
ing. "Wlieu  the  seedlings  are  strong  pnough  to  prick  out,  plenty  of  air  is 
given  to  harden  them  off,  and  they  ore  planted  out  of  floors  in  nurscry-bcds 
in  a  good  aspect.  The  plants  suffer  a  little  from  tins  proceeding,  for  the 
groond  in  the  fiiat  fiDtrtnight  of  ISay  is  wcg  aold  aa  oomparad  wiu  fiie  soil 
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of  the  hotbed,  bat  they  BOOH  reooveT  from  the  <dieck  if  the  weftther  is  wum : 

ou  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  so,  they  are  some  time  before  they  become 
apaiu  established.  The  final  plaiitiiig  is  mntlc  successively,  choosing  the 
strongest  plants,  and  thus  a  suocessional  production  is  secured. 

Bowings  are  made  out  of  doors  from  the  first  fortnight  in  June.  The  pre* 
(  ise  time  varies  some  days,  according  to  the  wftrmth  of  the  WMon;  and  the 
fact  iiiust  ne\i  r  be  lost  si  jlit  oL  that  if  the  ground  is  not  warm  enough  the 
plants  will  be  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Afterwards  sowings  are  made  OTeiy  fort- 
nigbt ;  the  seeds  at«  sown  very  thinly  to  avoid  priddng  out  into  nmrsety- 
beds,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  first 
leaves.  The  main  winter  so\Wnj^s  are  made  from  thr  lOtli  of  July  to  the 
end  of  that  month,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession. 

The  market  gajrdeners  keep  bat  little  Endive  throngh  the  winter,  for 
their  binl(lin<j[B  are  too  small,  and  they  oould  not  bestow  npon  it  tlie  neces- 
sary degree  of  attention.  It  is  in  |>rivate  establishments,  almost  exclusively, 
that  Endive  is  kept  daring  the  mnter,  and  in  these  the  osnal  practice  is  to 
take  it  ap  with  a  fork  before  frost,  in  the  end  of  October,  in  November,  and 
sometimes  even  in  December  if  there  has  been  no  severe  frost,  and.  pressinf» 
the  ball  about  the  roots  with  the  hands,  to  place  it  in  a  cellar  or  under  a 
frame.  In  the  first  case  the  plants  are  planted  dose  together  in  sand,  and 
in  the  second  in  old  leaf  mould,  and  they  soon  become  blandied,  but  do 
not  remain  ]on^  fit  for  use.  M.  Boulingre,  however,  a  gardener  at  Chau- 
connin,  showed  the  writer  Endive  iu  excellent  condition  in  April.  He  lifts 
his  Endive  on  a  fine  snnny  day,  and  with  as  large  a  ball  as  possible,  places 
it  in  an  airy  shed,  bat  does  not  press  the  plants  closely  together,  and  after 
some  days,  wlitn  they  are  dry,  he  takes  them  into  a  cellar  where  there  are 
shelves  one  abuve  tiic  other,  about  14  inches  apart.  On  these  he  places 
some  very  dry  wheat-straw,  and  on  this  the  Endive  plants,  heads  down- 
wards and  rather  closely  together,  but  the  air  which  circulates  among  them 
prevents  their  rotting.  Every  fortnij^lit  tlu'  Endive  is  looked  over,  and  any 
that  may  chance  to  be  rotten  is  removed,  aud  any  straw  that  may  be  damp 
is  replaced  with  fresh.  If,  notwithstanding,  thwe  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
rot,  the  ball  of  earth  is  cut  throngh  the  middle  so  as  to  take  off  the  roots 
which  pump  in  the  moisture  from  the  air  and  occasion  the  rottenness.  The 
external  air,  particularly  iu  winter,  bein^  full  of  moisture,  must  be  ex- 
daded  from  die  cellar,  and  every  time  tms  is  watered  the  door  most  be  at 
once  shut ;  all  crevices,  likewise,  by  which  air  could  find  its  way  in,  should 
be  made  air  (if,'ht.  In  this  way  M.  Bonliu^re  keeps  Bndive  till  the  end  of 
April,  by  which  time  that  which  is  forced  comes  iu. 


GARDENING  NOTES  DURING  THE  YEAR  18GG. 

It  ofteu  strikes  me  that  gardeners  might  soon  make  a  reform  in  the  **h,t 
catalogues  "  now  yearly  issued  by  seedsmen,  by  only  ordering  seeds  of  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  of  each  kind  of  flower  and  vt-fj^ctable,  and  especially  those  -n  hich 
they  have  found  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  situation.  By  selecting  the  best 
vanelies  of  Peas,  Beans,  Gsiiliflowers,  BrocooUa,  and  of  ammal  and  perennial 
floweis,  and  rejecting  all  doubtfid,  «iew,  and  synonymous  sorts*  wb  seed- 
growers  would  soon  find  that  it  woidd  not  pay  them  to  grow  so  many  kinds 
merely  to  swell  their  lists. 

Tm  onHavatum  of  spring  flowen  has  progrcoed  eomideiniUy  in  Ae  past 
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year,  &ad  no  place  of  any  pretensions  can  now  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
1(8  spring  flower  garden.  The  eidttvatioii  of  bardy  spring  flowers  is  easy*  for 

most  gardens  Imve  a  north  bordt-r  where  a  small  strip  of  light  soil  can  be  made 
artificially  next  the  wall,  and  there  in  the  sximmt  r  months  Pansies  can  be 
struck,  and  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Primroses,  and  other  things  con  be  increased 
by  dmsiott.  Seeds  of  Myosotis,  Silene,  Wallflower,  Stociu,  and  other  hardy 
annuals  and  porcnnials  can  likewise  be  sown  in  odd  plnccs  in  tlu-  kitchen 
piirden,  or  in  shady  ])lace8  between  Asparagus-rows.  Spring  gardening,  if 
tallied  out  systematically,  as  at  Cliveden  and  some  other  places,  docs  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  simmier  bedding^-out  system,  but  rather  heightens 
the  plt-n'^uro  of  our  employm  by  sffiirding  them  sneb  alongsuecession  ofiioral 
gaieties  to  admire. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  one  of  tbe  best  for  summer  bedding  plants, 
but  some  acquisitions  bave  been  planted  out  which  will  figure  conspicaoualy 

in  nnothrr  yrnr.  Amonfrst  the  mo«t  interesling  arn  tho  new  strains  of  Nose'jjay 
iV'iargouiums,  first  introduced  by  the  late  Donuld  Bunton.  From  their  pleas- 
ing change  of  colonrs  and  profuse  flowering  they  arc  unequalled  for  decorative 
ptirposes,  and  will  help  to  tone  down  the  many  vulgar  scarlet  varieties  which 
formerly  ust  d  to  set  our  parterrt'H  in  a  blaze.  Tli"  Irt  ^Ine  has  done  belter  this 
wet  autumn,  and  has,  therefore,  been  brought  prumineutly  into  notice  again; 
but,  after  all,  it  wants  good  management,  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  a 
late  display  in  autumn.  Where  Coleus  Verschafifelti,  Gibsoni,  and  Amaranthus 
nK-lancholirus  do  well,  they  will  always  beat  it  in  the  summer  mcnths.  The 
new  Alieiiuiiillieru.'s  and  Teleiantheni  fieoidea  wliere  bedded  out  this  season 
bare  not  flourished  satisfactorily,  and  will,  perhaps,  require  a  fbrthcr  trial 
before  they  arc  tondoniiu  d.  Tlie  Altemantliora  paronychioides  seems  to  be 
the  best  oi  the  lot,  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  an  acquisition.  Viola  eoruuta 
is  a  really  good  thing,  but  it  is  highly  amusing  to  read  all  that  has  been  lately 
promulgated  about  its  histor}-.  1  believe  it  will  be  fotmd  that  there  is  only  one 
Tsrie^'  after  all,  and  that  tlie  soil  or  cultivation  has  made  the  difference  in  its 
colour  or  habit,  if  there  is  any.  I  have  likewise  reaiion  to  think  that  it  will 
cross,  and  vaiy  in  colour  and  habit  when  raised  from  seeds. 

The  cultivation  of  that  gorgeous  flower,  the  Gladiolus,  is  extending,  and  X 
hope  that  it  will  eontinue  to  do  so  still  more  in  futntf  venr«!.  In  Aii^ft  and 
September,  1865,  the  weather  was  most  iavourablc  for  the  seeding  of  this  plant, 
giving  us  a  chance  to  equal  the  French  ^wen  in  rainng  new  seedling 
varieties.  I  had  a  long  border  this  spring  sown  with  seeds  saved  from  tlic  best 
sorts  in  1865,  and  have  lately  lifted  them,  and  they  nearly  fill  a  bu^hel  with 
small  bulbs  as  large  as  Peas.  Some  of  the  best  seeds  saved  from  the  high- 
priced  varieties  were  sown  in  boxes  and  grown  in  a  Peach-house  during  the 
early  part  of  spring,  but  the  bulbs  of  those  grown  in  the  open  air  are  quite  as 
larg'C  and  plump.  A  seedling  of  a  new  type,  raised  from  Monsieur  Blouet, 
fiowered  with  me  last  summer;  it  is  of  a  light  rose  colour,  with  thej>etals  so 
rounded  and  nearly  of  a  817^?,  that  it  is,  in  faet,  quite  a  florist's  flower  in  shupe. 
Tliis  -variety  I  have  f  roused  with  some  of  the  best-furnied,  liigh-rolourcd  and 
light  varieties,  and  hope  to  raise  some  seedlings  with  first-ratc-bhaped  flowers 
and  spikes. 

In  many  garden?,  owing  to  the  wet  summer  and  autumn,  the  late  Grapes 
planted  in  the  onl>ide  border,  and  not  protected  at  the  roots,  have  shrivellf  d  or 
shanked,  and  will  not  keep  so  long  as  usual.  Some  good  growers  have  never 
been  able  to  colour  their  late  Muscats  piQoperl^,  and  these  are  Aerefore  devoid 
of  flavour,  and  damp  rapidly.  The  latest  vmery  here  is  planted  with  West's 
St.  Peter's  nnd  Lady  Downe's,  which  are  planted  inside  the  house.  In  August 
I  had  woodt.u  shutters  put  on  the  outside  border,  and  the  Vines  do  not  seem  to 
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have  sulibrcd  as  yet  from  the  continaous  rains.  Last  Tear  the  Grapes  in  this 
hooieirape  ^hmp  and  good  tffl  the  36tb  of  April,  and  thejr  promtae  to  keep  as 
lite  this  year.  In  my  opinion  AeBfackliorokla  is  a  veiy  mteMntatuig  Grape  on 
account  of  it«  peculiarly  rich  sweet  flavotir,  anrl  Htniall,  heart  shaped,  seedless 
berries.  One  piaat  ia  enough  in  a  collection,  for  the  berries  am  very  small,  and 
only  adapted  Mr  Mtej^  ib  jeBattm.  Tbm  bnchos  ai»  very  long,  and  tedAt 
— gf  MnaU  •boulders  for  enttii^  ibr  jellies,  and  the  berries  when  tutcd 
are  very  ywam  wad  rich ;  the  ink  m  «•  cnddiiif  that  the  akioa  and  all  tm. 
be  eaten. 

Hiere  hat  heeR  rather  a  firihm  tins  yiar  amongst  finut  treea  in  pots,  for  m 
some  large  unheated  orchard-houses  tike  aewi't  froKt?  in  April  and  >Ia  v  injured 
tin'  blossoms.  In  lean-tn  narrow  structnreH.  or  glass-covered  wall<,  the  tri*ef 
hn\Q  escaped  better,  as  the  heat  radiated  from  the  back  walla  rattled  lae  teoi- 
peratore  h%h  esoogh  to  he&p  tfie  ftoat  oat 

On  tlte  wltole,  the  prn  T^-rs-*?  of  hortieulture  and  II  ricultnrL-  in  1860  li;is  fjefn 
satisi&ctor}',  and  the  great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  made  the 
year  quite  a  red-letter  one  to  every  gardener  who  saw  the  wonderful  collectk* 
of  pfamts  esdnfaited  at  South  Kensington.  Another  Ibature  of  the  year  is  ttat 
*??iTdcners  hare  now  three  reverend  gentlemen  devoted  to  their  interest^:  wie 
taking  charge  of  the  Hoses  and  Strawberries,  the  other  of  the  florists'  flowers, 
and  me  last  of  the  bedding  plants;  and  we  gardeners  have  to  lliank  them  ftr  the 
example  tiiey  show  us,  as  well  in  the  truthful  value  of  their  ojiinions  on  ^dea- 
ing  matter<t  a^  in  the  polinhed  style  and  fireedoni  firom.  personaUties  exhibited 
by  all  the  articles  which  they  contribute. 

WtlittL  Wusrax  Tt£LKST. 


OUR  CONTEMPOILVUIKS. 
Thx  following  plants  are  figured  and  described  in  the  BoTAHicai  MaOlMW 
for  December: — 

CffpHla  Cftrulea.^A  ^eaxitiful  stove  Irid,  from  CrazH,  lonir  known  in  this 
countiT.  Its  leaves  arc  from  3  to  6  fvet  long,  and  1  to  1^  inch  broad,  linear- 
buweolite  or  awotd-diiaped,  and  far^ht  green.  The  4ewen  wbm  (hll-i^ 
are  4  inehes  in  diaineter,  Uve,  with  yellowith  ebtwa,  banded  with  brown  m 
orange. 

Heliconia  hnmiti*, — '*  Pew  plants,*'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  are  so  well  worAj 
of  ealttvation,  Ibr  those  who  can  aflbrd  spaoe  ftr  the  purpose^  as  the  spenss 

of  Heliconia ;  they  are  easily  managed,  their  beautiful  foliage  is  evergreen, 
their  brilliant  flowering-bracts  keep  their  colour  for  many  weeks,  and  they 
ma^  be  rapidly  increased  by  division  of  the  rhusome."  Heliconia  humilis  rt  • 
natire  of  Gtnana,  where  it  abowids  m  marshy  places,  and  was  figim^d  by 
Jacquin  r;o  Ion;;  a?o  as  1707.  The  leaves  have  slender  petioles  2  or  3  feet 
in  length,  and  the  blades  are  I  to  2  feetlonf?  and  of  a  pale  tureen.  The  spathe*, 
of  which  there  aie  generally  four  to  each  scape,  are  about  9  inches  loo^^ 
eearlet,  with  green  points,  and  very  showy. 

Cypripedium  Schlinu'i. — A  pretty  New  Grenada  species,  named  after  M- 
Schiim,  one  of  M.  Linden's  collectors,  who  found  it  in  moist  places  in  tkc 
ne^hbourhood  of  Ocana,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  WW 
was  Mibsequently  met  with  by  Pordie  on,  it  is  staled,  irj  banks  near  Ls  Crut 
The  sepals  and  pct;il8  are  about  an  inch  lonp,  white,  and  the  latter  are  niarkw 
with  streaks  or  spots  of  crimson  on  the  inner  side,  and  a  faint  dash  of  cnmsA 
behind;  the  lip,  or  slipper,  has  a  large  bloteh  of  deep  rich  crimson  in  ftoi^ 

Heliotropium  convolvulaemm* — 'fiiis,  the  Euploca  convolvtckuea  of  I^^ 
dolle*!  '^Prodramos/'  iaan  anmni,  growing  from  9  inches  to  2  fbet  high,  a  oabTe 
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of  the  seuthcru  United  States,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas,  on  sandy  plains, 
in  which  last  btatc  it  whb  discovered  by  Nuttall.    The  flowers  are  numerous,, 
adver-sbaped,  abotxt  an  inck  MTOM*  white.  sweet.seeBted,  and  open  towards 
Cfenlnir.    Tlie  i)lant  figured  was  gro%vn  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  T]>-^vu  h. 

Lycmte  ffiffantea.'—**^  This  stalely  Ly caste  is  very  exteosireh*  uittaited,  imviog 
been  found  in  Cootral  Anem  by  Hortweg,  mm  flnte  lurtba  by  PanKe, 
and  in  the  forests  of  If cnda,  at  an  deTfttion  of  5-6,000  ftet,  by  liaileB.  As 
might  iinrkr  such  circumstatire'?  bp  rxpectod,  there  are  maTiy  Tarieties,  differ-  ' 
ing  in  the  size  and  colour  oi  the  tiuwcrs,  and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
the  sue  and  form  el  tiw  sepals  and  petals ;  the  buter  aie  asaslly  ef  a  jelloaish 
olive,  while  the  ycliety  lip  is  of  u  durk  rich  maroon,  bordered  with  orange. 
An  the  Lycastes  may  be  regarded  as  sub-terrestrial,  and  should  therefore  oe 
accommodated  with  large  pots.  They  are  readily  grown  in  a  moderate  tempe- 
xatore,  but  prefer  the  shamer  parts  of  the  OrehM-honse.  With  the  exeeptioii 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  now  such  a  univcrf-al  favourite,  L.  gigant(  a  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  its  race."  The  p^iondo-bulbs  arc  very  lari^T,  boin;;  sometimes 
6  inches  high,  and  bear  two  or  turee  leaves  18  iuches  to  2  leet  in  length.  The 
ilowers  bava  yellowiiili  dive  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  neh  vehrely  maroon  lip, 
with  a  narrow  bordering  of  orange. 

Comhretum  micropetalutn. — A  showy  climber,  a  native  of  Brazil,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  by  Dr.  Moore  in  a  greenhouse  at  Glauievin,  where  it 
flowers  psoftisely  every  year  in  September.   Ilie  flowevs  axe  densety  erowded 
1  to    inches  long,  with  yeUow  etaaaens  thiee-qmiters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  orange  anthers. 

The  Flokai.  Maoaziks  Ibr  Deeember  has  plates  of 

l^f^oeampylus  fufyem9.^A  etove  plant  from  South  America,  which  produces 
along  succcssiou  of  omnge-scarlt't  flowers,  with  n  yellow  throat:  hence  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  prove  very  uselui  for  cutting  for  winter  bouquets,  as  well 
PM  tor  the  deoomtioii  of  plsnt-boases. 

Delphinium  Triomphc  de  Pontoise. — A  pretty  French  variety,  with  good 
spikes  of  V  uf  m-like  blue  and  white  flower8»  in  which  the  petals  ase  very 
regularly  laid  over  each  other. 

No»9gajf  Pikufwmm  Dmehtn  of  Suiktrbmd, — ^This  fine  Tariety  has  been 
already  noticed  more  than  once  iu  these  pi^s. 

LMia  JhrogrtH, — A  diowy  purplish  crimsam  variety. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


FASIK    UsrVEBRAL    EXHIBITION. — Of  tho 

62  acres  of  ground  which  the  Commissioners 
have  taken  ^showing  agnottkural  ma(;hinery 
at  w(nk,  and  far  other  pfnKposes  nniuiriii'-  a 
grcr.tcr  nniount  nf  yrj-mrn  than  can  bo  afiforued 
in  the  (  Luinp-do-irurs,  it  was  intended  to 
have  dowjtcd  wiiui^what  Icbx  tliari  1^  •'^'.'re  ton 
model  nuuket  garden  in  which  the  diflercut 
vsgetables  ooldintbs  Pttriaian  markets  would 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  crrownnegtato  by  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Sexiety.  'h\\n  was  to 
have  been  done  at  iho  Sot^irty's  own  fxpense, 
and  the  work  of  cultivation  was  to  have  c-om- 
menosd  in  August  last ;  but,  tmlbntaiiBtely, 
the  jn^und  wiwnot  ready  at  that  time,  anil  the  | 
floods  of  beptember  havinj:  laid  a  great  part 
of  it  ander  water,  l^i-  market  gardenon,  bo- 
«0Pttiig  ftighteaed,  asked  fat  a  goazantee 


against  loss,  which  the  Conunissioncra  would 
not  agree  to,  and  ihi-  project  h;t.s.  therefore, 
been  aiven  op.  The  intention  was  to  have 
formed  sa  vtm^tn  committee  of  muket 
gardeners,  who  were  to  give  written  orders 
for  all  operations,  which  orders  •wcxv  to  bo 
posted  up,  so  that  all  l  oiiu'rH  mi;;li:  uiivc  seen 
what  was  done  to  the  diti'erent  crops,  and  Si 
soon  as  one  crop  was  cleared  the  grouad  was 
to  have  ho<»n  prepared  for  another. 

Although  a  prrt^'rainme  of  tho  subjects  in- 
vited at  the  H  vcral  coiiipctitiona  whitli  ore 
to  take  place  £rom  April  to  October  appeared 
some  time  ago,  no  paarticulais  were  given  a$ 
I  to  th'3  mode  in  whit  h  thi  y  were  to  be  shown  • 
and  En^Hsh  exhibitors  havu  become  anxioiu 
10  know  what  the  requirementa  of  the  sehedule 
would  hS|  and  naturally  so,  fiur  the  time  is 
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now  short  indeed  for  preparing  plants  and 
other  objectfl  for  ezhibibon.    Mucn  valuable 

time  li!i8  been  lost,  and  of  many  subjeuts  ex- 
hibitors will  be  undor  the  neccsaity  (jf  merely 
showing  what  they  have  instead  of  that  which 
,  might  haro  been  apccialiy  grown  for  the  Paris 
Ezniliition.  However,  the  reotiUto  details, 
we  understand,  have  at  length  been  just  pub- 
lishtil,  and  wo  puquwo  giving  a  condensed 
ui-oijuut  of  the  must  iin])ort;int  features  of  the 
programme  in  our  next  iasue.  -We  are  also 
informed  that  to  Mossn.  Clattar  &  Co.,  of 
Iligh  irolhorn,  has  lu  t-n  cntrastud  tlio  laying 
down  in  gmaa  uf  [hts  iiiuglish  quarter  of  the 

Dovitrrri.  Si-E'  ifs. — ^^^lat  an;  At-crojialus, 
.Ait,  opulifoliumtWilld,noIymorphuinf  Hpach  ? 
asks  M.  CaxrUtre;  ana  hie  auwers,  Merely 
forms  of  A(  (T  monHpcR?t:Ianmn ,  which  itwtf  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  fonn  of  Acer  t  reticum.  What 
is  Acer  nt-apolit-anum,  Tenori>  ?  Very  proSahiy 
a  form  of  Acer  opalua  or  opulifolium,  diti'ering 
only  in  the  sue  and  pubescence  of  the 
leaves  What  is  Cytisus  alpinus  •  ^ft  n-ly 
fonn  of  Cytisus  laburnum.  Every  year  in 
Howiiiu's  of  the  former  some  Laburnums  come 
up;  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
in  aome  years  die  majority  of  the  seedlings 
are  Cytisus  aJpinus,  wniUtin  otherf,  .illhough 
the  .socfLi  are  leathered  from  the  isaiue  trues, 
the  SL'.>iline;s  prov*'  to  bo  almost  invariably 
Labomums.  What  is  Morus  italica,  Poiret  r 
Only  a  Tariety  of  the  Wliite  Mulberry,  which 
may  benii>>ed  frnm  the  latte  r,  and  ii.s  varirtirs. 
Moretu  and  multicaulis  ;  and  if,  as  r-latvd  b^- 
M.  Jamin,  Morus  nigra  is  only  a  variety,  it 
would  lead  to  the  ooncluaioa  that  tho  true 
Hnlbemes  may  be  ell  ledtieible  to  *  single 
type. 

Nbw  VTCixaBUa. — M.  Carriers  states  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  **  Beme  Horticolc," 

that  the  Queensland  Spinach,  Chcnopodium 
aurii  iiniuiii ,  is  scarcely  different  from  C  album, 
or  AVlute  Goosofoot,  a  common  native  weed, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  Qttlti\'ation, 
more  mpedally  as  the  New  Zeebmcl  Spinach, 
Tetra;xf>nia  cxpansa,  grows  almoj<t  anywhere, 
and,  in  the  opmion  of  comiuib^tuxd)  i^  uf  such 
excellent  quality.  Another  plant,  he  says,  is 
also  beinnning  to  bo  spoken  of  under  the 
name  oT  Incmia  Salad.  This  is  ttte  fialsola 
soda,  which  it  i^  almost  impotisildo  to  culti- 
vate— a  matter  ot  no  ^real  iiiiuieiiquence,  see- 
ing that  the  piaiit  is  in  no  way  ornamental, 
and  detestable  in  a  coliaaij  point  of  view. 
Some  penona^  bovever,  piolda  the  young 


branches  and  leaves  in  vinegar,  like  Samphire 
and  Salioomias.   A  third  plant  is  the  Chili 

I,eaf  Beet  (Poir^c-earde  du  Chili),  which  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  Brauiiliim  Beet. 
It  has  highly  ornamental  leai^es,  and  their 
stalks  are  of  enormous  sixe  and  very  suocolent 
The  latter  ate  stated  to  attain  irom  to 
7f  inches  in  breadth,  and  to  bo  ric  hly  coloured, 
whihtt  tl)c  bui  luted  blades  present  a  dirersi^ 
of  metaUio  haei^  vaxying  mm  gnm  to  da» 
red. 

omrvABT. 

Mr.  Jostph  HairnBHaox,  for  nearly  half 
a  century-  gardener  to  the  Earls  Fitzwilliam, 
died  at  Wentworth  Woodhouso  on  the  2'2nd 
of  November.  The  Gardaien'  ChrotucU 
contains  this  tribnte  to  his  nentovy  t 
was  a  man  of  a  very  hii^h  ton»  of  mind,  and 
acquired  a  surprising  stock  uf  kuowlcdge  on 
various  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  constxint 
demands  on  bia  time  aa  Soperintendentof  the 
Gardens,  ilrst  at  MUtoD,  and  afterwards  at 
Wentworth.  lie  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Prcuch,  was  an  admirable  drafts- 
man, and  besides  possessing  very  extensive 
botanical  infonnataon,  be  was  a  good  otnitho« 
legist  snd  entomolofiat.  His  botanieal  re* 
se'urche^  were  not  confined  to  Pha>nn£r»T7ion« 
plauls,  as  ho  made  the  minute  structure  of 
Cryptogams  an  especial  study,  and  was  one 
of  the  tirat  to  disoover  the  antheridia  of 
P'ems,  though  he  fiuled  to  raoognise  their 
real  nature.  Uis  paper  on  the  p^ermination 
of  Perns  in  tho  'Magazine  uf  Botany  and 
Zoology'  in  1837,  made  him  generally 
known  botanists,  and  in  consequence 

of  this  and  otiwr  reesaiehes  he  was  docted 
an  Associate  of  the  Linncan  S">ri(  tr,  an 
honour  which  he  well  deserved.  Ferns  were 
certainly  his  iavourites  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  the  collections  at  Milton  and 
Wentworth  were  amongst  the  most  important 
in  the  country.  He  was  happily  c  ticoura^ed 
in  his  pursuitji  by  his  employ urs ;  tuid.  he  was 
not  the  only  domestic  in  the  establishment 
who  did  gsod  aenrice  toedence,  for  Mr.  Artisi 
the  hoose  steward,  was  well  known  for  his 
arcL'»»ologi<  al  reR»»archc8,  and  his  work  on  the 
'  Vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures,'  while 
the  discoveries  of  Jlr.  Simmons  are  recorded 
in  Ciittis^s  'British  Entumology.'  Mr. 
Henderson's  hefilth  unhappily  luled  about 

three  years  sinre,  and  for  the  lant  verir  he 
never  left  hu  bedruom.  He  ban  left  lieliind 
him  fow  more  useful  members  of  po(  icty,  and 
none  more  deservedly  lov«d  for  his  icindly 
dis])osition  and  numoroua  starling  gualitiea.** 


GALENDAB  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVE  AND  OKcniD-HOUSBS. 

Tht:  plants  in  these  houses  require  more 
heat  ilian  that  wliirh  would  protect  them  from 
the  action  of  £raat,  or  (hat  degree  of  tempera- 


ture which  would  be  sufficient  for  many  green- 
house plants.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
rocuUcetcd  that  ilrc  heat  is  not  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  owing  to  its  causing  a 
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diyn^of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house :  there- 
fore its  applieatii  n  shi  ntld  be  limited  as  much 
aspoaiibleooasistvntly  with  the  amountof  heat  r 
sbiotntelj  nsOMonry  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  or  the  vitality  of  the  planb?.  For 
thius  less  fin;  ncnt  will  bo  necessary  if  the  gbiss 
he  covered  with  tome  protecting  nuiterial  that 
will  have  the  effwt  of  preventing  the  escape 
of  heat  \j  ittdictioa.    By  this  means  there 
will  bo  a  saving  of  fuel,  vrhil?t,  at  the  same 
time,  the  health  of  the  plania  will  Iw  promoted, 
inasmuch  oh  the  air  will  nut  i-r  igbbed  of 
nuMfltiiiei  which  it  is  in  proportion  as  the  glass 
ttt  tiie  bouse  is  colder  tlian  the  intemu  air 
which  it  encloses.    The  briving  in  the  expense 
of  fuel  luav  then  with  much  salisfaotion  be 
act  against  the  cost  of  frigi  domo  or  any  other 
protecting  material.  StrawmatA  neatly  made, 
as  the  French  form  tiiem,  are  liehter  and 
warmer  than  Knasia  Tnnt^^  -ind  that  twing  the  ' 
case  it  is  surprising  iL.ti  ihey  are  not  more  : 
used  in  this  country  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  more  costly  adaptations.   light  voodon 
flutters  the  width  of  the  mAm,  made  of  thin 
T>o.irds,  would  la-%t  with  caro  nearly  or  ijuite  , 
a  liletiniL'.    Stove  plants  may  bo  divided,  vm 
»  regards  temperature,  into  three  classes  ;  —  1st, 

Those  plants  which  come  from  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  tropics,  or  from  near  the  levol 
•  >f  the  8ca.  Th>;  strurturo  for  th'^se  may  bo 
allowed  to  full  OM  low  as  66  at  mglit,  and  rise 
by  sun  heat  to  To".  2nd,  The  cooler  stove, 
adapted  for  plants  indigenous  to  places  m  far 
as  let.  Hf,  may  have  the  temperature  at  night 
.i-i  low  as  fiO'  ;  by  day  it  may  rise  to  Go",  and 
with  aun  heat  to  70  '.  3rd,  For  another  tla.ss 
a  still  cooler  tempeniture,  approach  in^  lij  it 
appropriato  for  what  ia  designated  a  warm 
^rrocnhouso,  will  be  sufficient,  io"  at  night, 
i'>Q°  in  the  day,  and  occasionally  10"  higher  with 
aim  beat,  may  be  allowed.  For  Orchids  the 
lirstofthe  above  nuige:^  >  f  t  [aperature  will 
be  floitablo ;  for  those  which  are  adapted 
fin*  a  cool  Orchid-house  a  temperature  of  45° 
minimum  and  o.'ji'  maximum  will  be  sufficient; 
aud  for  aoiiic  spocie-i  the  temperature  of  an 
c)rTlinary  g;iienhou.se  has  been  found  to  unswcr. 
In  clear  days,  with  bright  sun,  ihading  will  bo 
neceMMy,  and  the  air  should  be  kept  from 
getting  too  dry.  Such  kinds  as  are  in  a  state 
of  rest  should  be  kept  comparatively  cool  and 
dry.    Those  tliat  show  si^ua  of  a  disposition 

to  make  growth  should  bo  moderately  ou- 
eoumged  vith  moio  beat  and  moiatare. 

ORET'NMIOVSE. 

At  this  season,  whcu  the  weather  i.s  dull  and 
the  days  ^hort,  plants  want  as  much  light  us 
can  be  afforded  them :  therefore  the  ghiss 
should  bo  washed  dean  and  kept  as  bright  as 

possible.  The  temperature  should  l>c  from  40"" 
tt>  4.5"  during  the  day,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  10'  higher  by  sun  heat.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  at  all  timus  when  tho  weather 
will  permit,  without  having  recourse  to  much 
fire  heat ;  for  rather  than  an  this,  b<.  tt«T  limit 
the  ingress  of  cold  air,  for  when  the  air  is  very 


cold  a  great  quantity  niaiiLia  iu  a,l  a  com- 
paratively small  oiKiuing,  and  produces  a  ven- 
tilating effect  equal  to  that  of  a  very  much 
larger  opening  m  warmer  weadier.  Great 
attention  mudt  be  given  in  respect  to  water- 
ing, for  some  softwoodcd  planU*  require  much 
more  than  others,  and  some  readily  damp  off 
if  more  is  given  than  they  actually  reqnue^  or 
if  froaiiratit  of  drainage  water  renudna  Booat 
the  roots.  Camellias  sliould  be  kept  rather 
moi.^t,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  dxup  their 
tlowcr-buds  ;  when  they  are  planted  out 
behind  a  north  wall  in  ground  ezpoaed  to  all 
the  lains  that  fall  on  the  soil  about  their  roota, 
and  overhead,  winter  and  Bummor,  we  do  not 
find  that  tlu  y  drop  their  buds :  therefore  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  moisture  is  not  the 
cause  of  Uaineliias  dropping  their  liower-buds, 
but  tho  want  of  it.  See,  then,  that  thcae  tahi* 
able  plants  are  duly  sup|)Iieil  with  moisture. 
Water  Azalciis  sparingly,  but  give  plenty  of 
air.  Shift  Cinorarioa;  those  for  exhibition 
should  be  put  into  eight-inch  pots.  The  grcea 
fly  is  particularly  fond  of  these  plants  win«- 
fore  watch  narrowly,  and  fumigi^  aS tOQIl  M 
it  is  perceived,  or  even  before. 

PITS  AKI)  FRA.MliS. 

Bedding  plants  ore  very  generally  kept  in 
tbeae  atructures,  and  for  such  it  is  especially 

necessary  that  damp  should  ho  carefully 
i  guarded  against,  Where  there  ii  a  command 
of  heat  dunp  can  be  driven  off  by  a  little  Are 
heat,  with  additional  air  at  the  same  Ume. 
If  the  plants  are  in  a  somewhat  warmer  at- 
moflphere  ,than  that  of  the  external  air 
moisture  will  not  l>o  deposited  upon  their 
foliage,  and  lhi.>i  will  cousefiuently  neither 
mould  nor  damp  off.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  caro  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  tho 
plants  but  very  little  by  heat  appli-  1  f  r  the 
above  pturposc,  or  for  that  of  gu^niing 
;  again.st  fro.st;  better  do  this  to  ;is  grc-at  an 
extent  as  possible  by  coverings,  as  recom- 
mended for  atoTaa.  CMd  JPraaw*.— Tbeae 
are  useful  structures  for  protecting  many 
kinds  of  boddiiii^  plantji ;  and,  besides  pre- 
venting tho  radiatiou  of  heat  by  covering 
the  ghaoA,  the  walls  may  ba  covered  pietty 
thickly  with  hay  or  stnw,  dimim  and 
;  placed  vextioaUy,  and  bq^t  aeatlf  Mmpact 
by  mats. 

FOUCINQ. 

Vitift  should  bo  pruned,  doanod,  and 
painted  over  witii  a  eompodtion  i^iainat 

insects,  and  more  especially  against  the 
attacks  of  mildew.  Tho  loose  baric,  all  that 
is  dead  and  extraneous,  sliould  ho  completely 
cleared  off,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  the  inner 
bark.   The  branches  sboold  t&m  be  painted 

;  over  with  a  composition  of  poft  soap,  plenty 
of  .sulphur,  and  some  decoction  of  tobacco. 
Tbi     i;igredients  will  destroy  uU  insect  life. 

i  Sulphur  will  destroy  the  Oidium,  which  has 
had  to  be  dreaded  so  much  of  late  years. 

I  Against  its  direful  att.icks  sulphur  is  the 

i  must  effectual  subsiauce  known ;  aud  power- 
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fui  08  it  is  in  this  xoapeot,  it  is  nut  at  all 
injurioos  to  v^elitiM;       TIbm  Hnips 

well  in  Skily,  ereo  a  coMidtrabb  vnj  up 
the  baae  of  Mount  Etna.     fieodM  tibis 

(IraBiat;  of  tbc  s,  tbi  interior  of  the 
house  skould  he  v^whed  yeiik  mdt  soap  and 
wirm  wster.  If  Grmpee  are  daared  to  be  ripe 
in  the  end  of  Hay,  tsnm^  tfaould  be  oom- 
menced  ibrthwitk.  If  the  Vines  are  planted 
io  an  inside  Iwrder,  thi.s  ahojild  b;'  f  irked  up 
aad  wdU  soaked  witk  msmaev  water ;  if  timy 
mm  planted  outside,  the  ksrder  should  be 
equAlly  weQ  watered — thcronghly  moistened 
to  the  bottom — and  then  thickly 
with  hot  Htabl(«-dunff,  taking  care  tl li 
stem  oateido  i»  efiisetiialiy  protected  ir  im 
frost  and  wet.  Cknmnence  with  a  temperature 
of  45°  at  night,  and  56'  in  the  d^y.  Shut 
up  the  house  at  ni^dit  till  the  buds  becin  to 
swell.  Gradually  increofi''  the  heat ;  the  riao 
laay  reach  &t  ui^t  and  6U  in  the  day, 
or  66"  with  sun  hent,  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Keep  the  ateoephere  df  the  honne 
rather  moist  by  syrinffiiuif  and  sbuttinp  up 
the  house  at  the  fame  time,  for  Byrnif^inir 
with  a  strung  ctirreat  eX  air,  i«p«cudly  »iry 
•ifi  producos  a  «A4lling  efiRsct  on  the  rudi- 
mente  of  the  bods.  Straufh'rrie^  -viW  not 
bear  rapid  farcing  in  their  early  stage  of 
growth.  To  set  the  roots  in  atlion  some 
pais  mi^  be  phmctd  in  very  mild  bottom 
Beat  m  a  fame  with  a  temperatnre  of  60". 
Forcing  Floicen. — Established  plant*  in  pots 
such  as  RosM,  Lilacs,  Bontzias,  Rhododen- 
drons, k.(  .  -      isd  be  plun?<'d  in  pentk"  heat 

to  forward  tiiem  tor  tatroductioii  to  a  wanner 


Trench,  TOujrh-dig,  or  ridgo  all  -meant 
ground,  so  that  it  may  be  amt''i"::i!i  1  liy 
ih&  action  of  frost;  and  take  advantiife  of 
this  likewise  far  n&edinf  Banm,  and  per- 
forming other  opflratifin?s,  whirh  cannot  bo 
well  carried  on  when  the  eurfacL-  of  the 
ground  is  loose  and  wet ;  but  do  not  turn 
down  frozen  crust  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  for  there  it  rcmaiaB  kng  vntibawed, 
and  afterwards  it  continufis  vrnt  and  mw  till 
hiX  on  in  th<'  summer.  Early  Poas  may  be 
sown  in  a  warm  situation  ;  and  alwj  in  small 
pots,  for  transplanting  in  rows  in  the  open 
groimd. 

The  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit 
trees  should  \w  proceeded  Tritli  ;  and  if  it  is 
decided  that  any  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
OlMRy  IrcetdMU  be  grafted  wiUi  a  diiEercnt 
.=iort  nt  tho  pmppr  Kpason,  flicy  siiould  now  be 
headed  buck,  for  if  this  i.s  delayed  till  the  sap 
begins  to  ri>e,  the  alburnum  i.s  :ipt  to  die 
back  below  the  section,  and  more  especially 
BO  in  the  case  of  large  limbs;  Ifea  gxaft  then 
takes  badly,  fnd  canker  Ir  apt  to  ensue. 
Stocks  Bh'iiild  be  hef'-ded  buck  early  in  the 
month,  if  not  Inter  than  the  first  week  6o 
much  the  bcttex^  ior  they  push  carlji  and,  if 


not  hauled  Imck  before  they  do  so,  the  graft 
soooeeds  iaipetfcctlj,  aai  oiteo  provw  a 
complete  £ulare.    I^  as  a  stock  for  Pear^.  a 
good  sort  «f  Qidnee  be  eRif^oyed,  not  the 
small-leaved  raricty  of  etunted  gToi»-th,  and 
cot  back  early,  every  gzaH  should  taloQ  as 
well  almost  as  on  the  Pear  stock.    There  am 
some  Taiieties  of  Pean  that  will  not  continue 
to  thrive  weU  on  the  Quince ;  but  all  kinds 
grow  for  a  time  if  the  above  advict;  is  at- 
ttaided  to.    Seioiis  iSor  grafting  should  now 
be  \akm.  o%  said  more  espcmlly  those  of 
Plnms  and  Chenies ;  ihr  cuttings  should  be 
laid  in  tiie  grmiad,  and  so  that  the  lower 
I  lids  of  all  iif  them  maybe  i?:  ■  .nta<t  with 
the  earth.    If  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  waa 
not  oenpleted  in  aatnna,  it  diotdd  be  dane 
now,  proTiding  the  ground  is  in  working 
conditioiL.  nciuier  too  wet  nor  frozen.  Tha 
ground,  beforu  planting,  should  be  regularly 
trenched  to  the  dt^th  ot  at  iuast  2  foot ;  biU 
2^  or  8  feet  is  preferable  whoe  the  tress  ara 
liable  to  snffier  from  dryness,  and,  in  order 
that  they  may  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
inj  uriou."ily  affected  by  stagnant  m<nsturc, 
t«U)  bottom  uf  the  tii^iches  should  ibnn  a 
gently  inclined  {daae  toward  dnoBsce. 
trees  will  then  thrire  better,  proaucr  in 
greater  abtmdanoe.  and  the  fruit  will  be  of 
superior  flavour.    Prepare  cuttings  of  Goose- 
berries and  Cnrrante.    Ulear  away  the  old 
wood  hmm  Baspbenies,  and  the  weakeal  of 
the  last  summer's  shoots.    Short'-n  the  rust 
at  the  band,  near  the  top,  and  tic  them  up. 
rLowxn  (iAimKX. 
Plant  Boaes ;  for  these  the  ground  should 
ha  veU  trsaahad  and  manured.   Protect  the 
roots  of  Tea-Bcented  and  China  Ptasea  with  a 
mulching  of  long  dung.     All  half-hardy 
plants  should  likewise  bc~  mulclied  with  any 
ccjovenient  subetanos  that  will  prevent  the 
ground  from  being  froaea  about  their  roots ; 
and  hoops  and  stakes  should  be  kept  in 
midineas  for  forming  skeletons  to  suppoit 
tlxatching  over  tender  plants  in  case  of  severe 
frost.    ItaU  walks,  and  cot  all  the  tnxf 
edgtagL 

FLORISns'  T1.0WKB«5. 

Water  sjmringly,  and  only  when  absolutely 
neccs.sary  Dahlia  root?  , n  1  Fuc-hsias  may 
now  bo  put  in  heat  for  starting,  and  cuttings  of 
tkaM  will  now  strike  readily,  and  form  good 
plants  for  June  and  July.  Keep  H  illyhock 
t  ufiiig.s  clear  of  decayed  leaves.  Pinks,  and 
lilirous-rooted  plants  that  niiiy  have  tho 
toil  loosened  by  frost,  shotdd  be  ajgain  made 
firm.  Prepare  soils  aad  coiapoat  nr  patting 
lu  rt  month.  Attend  to  ci^rmng  Auricula- 
fmnies  in  s^'veit  weather,  l»tit  give  plenty  of 
uir  U)  these  plants,  and  to  all  other  florirts" 
Hnwers  which  merely  require  protection  from 
severe  iVost.  Phmt  Anemonas  and  Ranuncu- 
luses in  dry  weather,  the  latti?r  towardi;  tho 
end  of  the  mmith.  See  that  Tnlip-bcds  are 
protected  from  heavy  rain,  Know,  and  aevere 
frost,  by  hoQ|ie  aad  mats,  or  other  mnaM 
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THE  GENUS  MYOSOTIS. 

WITH  AN  nXCSTBATlON. 

Without  dwelling  ou  the  beauties  of  our  Wild  i  lowers,  albeit  amongst 
tiiAm  does  oofRor  Myot^  fnUuatru — the  Forget-me-not  d  poets  and  of 
lorers,  we  may  at  once  piresent  to  the  admirer  of  garden  flowers  a  threefold 

claim  on  hi*  sympathies,  in  belialf  of  the  ^enns  Mffnsotis,  drawn  respectively 
from  the  parterre,  the  alpine  or  rock  garden,  and  the  greenhouse ;  for  to 
eaoh  and  all  of  tiieae,  ae  well  as  to  our  rural  lanes  mid  streamlets,  the 
IfyoBOtes  yield  a  coertdean  gem  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  loveliness 
amongst  all  f  lio  flowers  of  earth.  Tji^*  us  try  briefly  to  substantiate  this  claim. 

And  hrst  of  the  parterre.  Wiio  that  has  seen  the  charming  masses  of 
flowers  in  the  spring  garden  at  Cliveden,  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
admit  that  here  tin;  claim  was  made  good  in  the  case  of  JfjroiOlw  siflmhea, 
as  he  gazed  on  sheet  after  sheet  of  its  heavenly  blue,  spread  out  before  him 
of  that  noble  garden  ?  Not  one,  we  are  sure.  Mr.  Fleming  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  hardy  of  tiie  many  plants  he  has  employed  for  beautifying 
the  spring,  easy  of  culture,  admitting  of  abundant  increase,  and  bearing  trans- 
phmtation  up  to  the  very  blooming  period,  though,  he  says,  it  is  better  planted 
early,  so  tiiat  it  may  have  time  to  cover  the  soil.  It  is  in  fine  bloom  during 
May,  but  botii  comes  in  eadier  and,  if  undisturbed,  would  oontinue  later 
than  that.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June  for  the  next  season's  flower- 
ing, the  plants  having  meanwhile  been  pricked  out  to  give  them  stren^^th, 
and  then  planted  permanently  in  the  flower-beds  either  in  autumn  or  early  in 
spring.  The  white  Tariety  ca  this  Myraote  is  equally  useful  with  the  blue 
one.  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

Of  the  vahie  of  the  Myosotes  for  the  alpine  or  rock  garden  our  illustra- 
tion speaks  in  language  which  is  sUeutiy  eloc[uent.  The  plant  we  now 
figure,  namely  Mvosona  bukoola — or  atputris,  as  marked  on  the  plate,  for 
the  two  names  are  synonymous — is  a  dwarf  perennial,  found  in  a  few 
elevated  northern  localities  m  England  and  Scotland,  but  always  exceed- 
ingly rare.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  Sou,  of  York,  who 
eimbited  plants  at  South  Kensington  in  1865,  for  the  opportunity  of  figur- 
ing so  charming  a  group  of  it.  Mr.  J.  Backhouse*  jun.,  writing  from 
Teesdale  on  the  15th  of  May  in  that  year,  observes,  •*  The  wild  Tcosdale 
locality  of  our  M.  nqneoia  was  buried  in  snow  apparently  a  foot  thick,  ex- 
tending 500  feet  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  (Micklefell),  and  extending 
for  ten  miles  along  tlic  summit  ridges,  'only  two  days  ago ! "  and  he  adds 
that  the  ^f.  afjiinJa  of  their  catalogue  of  1804  is  a  synonym,  as  also  is  the 
M,  ttlpeairis  of  Ilookcr  and  Jiabiugtou  ;  but  ho  goes  on  to  bay,  "  It  in  certainly 
not  llie  continental  alpeMr'ut,  which  I  believe  is  only  a  mountain  form  of 
.Hi/Irntioi."  The  dwarf  habit  and  large  richly-colouivd  fio'.vers  of  this  jihint 
render  it  most  ornamental  cither  for  moist  rockworli  with  a  north  aspect,  or 
for  the  alpine  fiame,  ami  m  such  situations  it  succeedii  very  well,  the  principal 
feature  in  its  treatment  being  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  rapidly  excited 
by  excess  of  heat.  What  it  requires  is  a  eold  moist  situation,  where  it  may 
remain  at  rest  aJl  the  winter. 

The  Azorean  Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  azorica,  a  dwarf  tufted,  free-flowering 
pereimial,  furnishes  our  illustrative  example  of  a  choice  greenhouse  Myosote. 
This  beautiful  plant  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  waterfalls  in  the  westerly 
islands  of  the  Azores  gi-oup,  following  the  course  of  rocky  mountain  streams, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  humid  by  the  water  t>pray.    Mr.  H.  C  Watson, 
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its  original  discoverer  iind  dcseriber,  thus  writes  of  it : — "  The  deep  rich 
blue  of  its  uameruus  iiowers,  aiid  Uieir  luug  succession  &om  the  Lateral 
brttDCihes,  combine  to  render  this  species  well  desenring  of  cultWation,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  bront,'lif  to  flunrisli  in  tlie  drier  climate  of  our  gardens.  It 
will  require  n  loose  peaty  or  sandy  soil,  careful  sliading  from  tiie  midday 
sun,  and  f«;<j[Uout  sprinkling  with  water  '—Mr.  Watsou  adds,  "  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  glass  in  hot,  dir  weather,"  bnt  experience  hM  shown  tiiat 
this  is  not  nece:^sary,  for  it  thrives  perfectly  in  a  greenhotse  amonj^'st 
Heliotropes  and  PelarL,'oninms,  where  it  ripens  its  socds  plentifully.  The 
play  of  coloiu"  in  the  mauy-tintcd  tiowers  and  flower-buds,  it  has  moreover 
been  obsOTved,  is  scarcely  rivalled  by  an^'thing  in  cultivation. 

We  trust  wc  have  now  established  the  threefold  chiini  on  tlie  sympathies 
of  lovers  of  llowcrs,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Myoiiote  family,  to  which  we  invited 
attention  at  the  outset.  » 


FEARNOUGHT  CABBAGE. 

As  ilie  destraction  of  crops  of  Broccoli  seems  general,  and  as  many  other 

members  of  the  ]*>rassi('a  fsimily  have  RufTered  so  severely  from  the  late  severe 
weather,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  prove  worth  sanng,  it  is  well 
deserving  of  note,  that  with  mo  at  least,  that  very  useful  and  hardy  hybrid 
Cabbage,  the  Fearnought,  has  been  unscathed;  and  having  used  it  somewhat 
lar^'ely  during'  the  frost,  I  can  from  experience  affirm  that  it  is  cxcecdinf,dy 
tender  and  delicious.  Three  years. ago  I  obtained  a  packet  of  the  seed, 
sowed  seed  from  it,  and  planted  out  the  plants  which  were  produced  in  the 
foUowing  winter,  when  they  began  to  display  their  real  character.  I  found 
that  not  more  than  one  in  twi'lvc  was  true  to  description,  but  I  t-aved  a  few 
of  the  stems  of  the  very  beet  for  seed,  and  from  them  my  stock  this  season 
has  been  perfectly  correct'.  Fearnought  Oabbage  is  dwarf,  witli  foliage 
somewliat  cur)(  d,  and  of  a  purplish  hue.  It  begins  hcartuig-in  about  Clurist- 
TuaH,  ;  .j1  ;ij  y  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  most  useful  vegetable  during  tiie 
depth  of  winter.   1  would  advise  everybody  to  grow  it. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  17. 

Do  not  let  me  ho  misunderstood,  I  am  not  desirous  of  throwing  cold 
water  on  our  modem  systems  of  pyramid  culture,  root-pnming,  tree  lifting, 
and  all  ooxmeeted  with  the  xeBtnctive  systmn  of  management.  I  admire 
them  all,  praottae  them  with  satisfiMitory  results,  and  consider  the  necessary 
operations  as  amoni^st  the  most  interesting  of  any  that  a  gardener  has  to 
deal  with ;  but  I  cannot  ignore  the  belief,  that  by  interfermg  so  much  with 
the  ftmctions  of  the  trees  we  materially  shorten  their  existence,  and  that 
the  true  character  of  the  tree,  both  as  to  its  capability  for  productiveness, 
and  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  can  only  be  obtained  where  it  is 
allowed  to  develope  itself  more  in  aocordauce  with  natural  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  lei  me  observe,  that  when  t  say  free  development  of  growtii, 
I  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  all  the  growth  which  the  tree  is  inoDned  to 
tlurow  out  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  ;  on  the  eontrnr}',  from  the 
earliest  stages  the  hand  of  the  pruncr  must  be  upon  the  tree  to  guide  and 
enoonrage,  or  x«ftram,  M  the  oaae  may  be»  or  othnwiae  bend  it  to  hia  will. 
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Nor  mnst  hd  relax  his  oare  wlieii  the  trees  are  matured,  otherwise  throiigli 
ezoessiTe  frait-beadng  they  will  lose  the  power  of  prod uc lug  a  snfficient 
woody  frrowth  to  keep  up  a  healthy  and  free  development,  aud  a  rapid  decay 
will  ensue.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  art  of  good  mauagement  consists  in 
the  maintenattoe  of  the  balance,  not  only  between  the  growth  of  wood  and 
production  of  frnit,  but  also  between  the  roots  and  branches ;  the  mutual 
dependance  pf  each  upon  the  other  for  its  own  woll-doing,  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  laws  of  Nature,  and  will  well  repay  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  student. 

In  pruning  we  are  generally  too  much  inclined  to  look  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit ;  our  minds  have  a  natural  bias  in  that  direction,  and  this 
has  oliou  Buch  an  influence  upon  our  operations  as  to  cause  us  to  lose  sight 
of  those  grand  principles  by  wluch  a  progi^asive  tend  constant  production  of 
fruit  is  influenced.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  this  cannot  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent  without  a  disturbance  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
tree,  since  nothing  gudgingfrom  x^ractical  results,  and  leaving  out  scientific 
physiological  theories,  fdthon^  I  believe  they  would  bear  us  out),  so  com- 
pletely affects  the  vitality  of  the  roots  as  excessive  fruit-bearing,  because  it, 
of  course,  by  its  superior  powers  of  attraction  and  exhaustion  prevents  the 
growth  of  Uio  tree,  and  thereby  influences  the  formation  of  roots.  Ilence, 
uien,  we  may  infer  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  approximating 
our  treatment  to  the  requirements  of  each  goTeming  principle^  so  that  each 
may  hare  its  due  share  of  enconrngcment. 

Now,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development  these  operations 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner,  combining  both 
pkiisurc  and  satisfuction  in  the  management.  The  natural  tendencies  of 
the  trees,  witli  regard  to  fniit-bearin?^,  will,  in  such  caf^es,  develope  them- 
selves with  more  certainty,  and  sometmies  in  a  way  ven*  different  from  that 
we  expected,  which,  by  tiie  way,  forms  a  very  good  guide  for  our  treatmeat 
under  the  restrictive  system.  Our  plans  of  pruning  and  management  are, 
as  I  hnvp  before  remarked,  concentrated  upon  fmit-boarin^',  and  wo  are 
ucciistomed  to  lay  iu  sucli  shoots  as  appear  likely  to  produce  fruit ;  but  very 
often  it  is  found  that  the  tree  absolutely  rejects  these  shoots,  and  fills  aU 
the  short  spurs  aud  small  weak  shoots  full  to  overflowing,  whilst  that  on 
the  stronj^er  shoots,  althonr^h  it  f.cIh  aycII,  is  cventnally  thrown  otf,  as 
thougli  it  would  say  in  mute  liiuguage,  "  My  oflice  is  to  keep  uj)  the  stamina 
of  the  tree  by  a  liberal  growth,  to  elaborate  the  food  sent  up  by  the  roots, 
and  tlm.s  retnm  to  them  iliat  duo  ]irnportion  of  strength  to  qualify  them 
for  futm*e  exertion  ;  wliereas,  if  I  sulfer  tliis  fruit  to  fasten  on  nte,  and  feed 
as  it  were  on  my  very  vitak,  1  Jiall  lube  liic  power  of  making  growth,  and 
become  prematurely  aged  and  useless ;"  and  tlic  roots  will  infuse  life  into 
some  of  the  old  dozmant  buds,  and  send  up  a  vigorous  growth  of  unirnitful 
luxuriant  wood. 

All  the  preceding  remarks  arc  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
young  practitioner  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  studyuig  more 
than  the  mere  production  of  a  prepeut  crop  of  fruit.  I  know  that  the 
appearance  presented  by  a  large  crop  of  fruit  is  very  agreeable,  and  the 
temptation  to  retain  it  very  great.  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  hundred 
fruits  taken  from  a  tree  where  thirty  would  have  been  ample — in  fact,  as 
much  as  the  tree  could  bear  and  at  the  same  time  keep  its  f:treiii.:(li  and 
vigour.  The  consequence  of  this  overbearing  is,  that  the  tree  wUl  require, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  oftener  more  than  less,  to  recover  itself  and 
again  attain  its  former  o^reo  of  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
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Cftrry  another  large  crop.   Bat,  supposiiig  the  hundred  reduced  to  thirty,  the 

tree  will  carry  on  its  a  iL:'>nr  Avith  the  crop,  nn  l  with  care  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  forty  the  next  year,  and  a  i)rop:res.sive  increase  after 
"wards,  the  tree  all  the  time  increasing  iu  growth  and  strength  for  future  pro- 
duction, instead  of  having  an  intMvegnnm  of  sickness  debility^  out  of 
which  it  is  often  veiy  rliftifiilt  to  recover  it.  One  often  reads  accounts  of 
extraordinary  crops  of  imii  produced  by  certain  trees,  and  I  am  always  led 
to  queiitiou  the  policy  of  takiug  Huch  large  crop8.  Certaiiily,  looking  at 
such  statements  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  should  begreaUy  influenced 
hy  the  a^'c  and  stn  Tu^tli  of  the  tree,  aa  well  as  the  araoupt  of  superficial 
feet  covered  by  it.  If  that  is  disproportionate  I  should  not  only  doubt  the 
policy  but  the  chance  for  anything  like  a  crop  again  for  some  years.  I 
mite  from  experience,  having  often  made  the  experiment.  To  mention  only 
one  notal)le  instance — that  of  a  healthy  and  yicforons  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum  :  about  five  years  ago  it  was  crowded  with  bloom-buds,  and  the  fruit 
set  most  abundantly ;  I  left  on  about  four  times  the  number  of  fruit  which  I 
should  have  done  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  il<  <  usequence  was 
that  three-fourtha  of  it  was  only  fit  for  tarts,  the  remainder  but  indififereut 
dessert  fruit.  The  crop  in  the  following  season  amoimted  to  seven  fruits, 
and  I  consider  that  the  tree  has  only  just  now  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  that  esoeasire  crop. 

Bedieqf,  JoHM  Cos. 


GARDENEES'  E2CAM1NATI0NS. 

SoMK  of  our  readers  may  have  been  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  Examinations 
for  Certificates  have  been  held  durin;^  the  past  year  by  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  tlurough  ita  influence,  also,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
principid  objects  bein^,'  at  once  to  stimulate  the  mental  faculties  of  young 
gardeners,  and  to  <,'ive  them  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves.  Wn 
are  among  those  who  believe  that  the  stimulus  was  wanted,  for  it  was  on  all 
hands  admitted  that  young  gardeners  of  the  thoughtful,  studious  class,  who 
mig^t  be  expected  to  win  their  way  to  professional  honours,  yien  much  less 
frequently  met  with  than  they  were  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  "We 
are,  however,  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  old  leaven  which  was  at  work  in  the 
days  we  have  alluded  to,  is  not  altogether  exhausted,  but  that  it  still  exists 
iu  the  lump,  stirring  up  young  men  here  and  there  to  lay  aside  the  frivolities 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  age,  and  to  work  peraeymngly  onwards.  Verily 
all  who  thus  labour  will  have  their  reward. 

It  is  something  accomplished  to  have  moved  out  of  the  beaten  path,  to 
have  broken  the  ice— in  a  word,  to  hsTe  made  a  start  with  Hiese  Examiiui- 
tious.  That  their  occurrence  last  year  was  not  half  known,  wc  believe;  and 
thai  many  young  men  from  diffidence  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  them,  we  cannot  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of 
example  is  mighty ;  and  now  that  a  few  out  of  tiie  professional  ranks  lia?e 
honourably  distinguished  themselves,  wc  can  scarcpir  donbt  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  more  generally  appreciated,  and  the  beueht  more  freely  accepted 
than  it  haa  yet  been.  Saefa,  at  least,  ought  to  be  ^  case.  The  Bojal 
Horticultural  Society  deserves  meanwhile  the  thanks  of  the  community  fat 
having  inaugurated  the  movement.  It  has  done  less  wise  and  worthy  thinirs. 
and  for  doing  them  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  vituperation  and 
opposition ;  it  is  therefore  only  just,  wheal  it  does  well  with  a  good  inten- 
tioni  that  it  8lu>Qld  receive  oommendation  and  support. 
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There  arc,  {loiihtless,  men  of  a  practical  trim  of  mind  who  are  ready  to 
question  the  advantages  of  Examinations  of  this  kind,  on  tlic  j^roiuid  that  they 
are  wholly  theoretical  and  smack  of  book-learning,  while  they  themselves 
liold  that  tliere  is  nothing  like  iKraotice  :  but  we  muist  demur  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  The  Examin;if  i  tih  probe  deeply  into  the  practical  knowk'd,L,'e  of 
the  candidates.  Men  of  natural  talent  may  spring  uj)  here  and  there  whose 
inborn  sense  completely  distances  all  the  btudies  of  such  of  theh-  less  fortunate 
Uf'i^dibours  as  have  no  such  advantages ;  but  taking  men  at  the  average, 
we  hold  that  tlie  mind  r('(}uires  to  he  exercised  in  whatever  suhject  the  liands 
may  be  engaged  in,  before  tlie  work  which  i«  to  result  can  be  intelligent 
work ;  and  it  is  just  this  exercise  and  btimulus  which  Examinations  furnish 
in  the  case  of  toe  gardener.  He  may  plod  on  at  his  daily  task,  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year,  and  he  hut  little  the  wiser  for  i'.  <  i  Init  little  better 
fitted  to  act  on  his  own  resources  ;  but  if  he  is  set  thinkmg  about  tlie  very 
same  operations,  he  must  be  mentaUy  blind  indeed  if  he  does  not  see  a  new 
light  bursting  in  upon  him,  and  find  that  what  was  before  to  him  immean- 
mq:  routine  has  become  ft^m  that  time  preq-nant  with  purpose.  The  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  serving  to  elucidate  the  duties  of  daUy  life  is  goo<l  for 
lis  all,  and  not  less  so  for  the  young  gardener  than  for  others.  To  acquire 
this  knowledge  is  one  grand  stage  on  the  road  towai*ds  success.  To  apply 
it  when  ncqtiii  t  d  with  tact  and  oommon  sense,  may  be  almost  said  to  com- 
plete the  jouinev. 

We  add  to  these  remarks  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  at  the  two 
Examinations  to  which  we  have  specially  referred.  That  of  the  Society  of 
Art^  took  place  in  Aprili  1866,  and  the  following  were  the  Certificates 
gained : — 
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A.  DkaK,  SoulIiaiiij)tnn--34       ..  .. 
J.  K.  Dkmi'stku,  filivsgow— 27  . . 

J.  I)l-nca.v,  Londdii — 22  ..        ,.        .          ..        ..  | 

Royal  iiorticoltand  tiooie^'s  l*ri»e  of  £i  for  ik>tan7  i 

U.  C.  Kingston,  Huil — 19        ..                 ..  i 
lioyiil  llcjrtioultiinil  Srxdoty'cPriMof £1  forBotuf  1 

-V.  p.  RouKHTu,  Ipswich -2fi     ..        ..  ) 
.So<  iLty  of  Arts'  Vutm  of  .€5  for  Fruit  and  VL'f;;ctal>lc  Culture  ) 

G.  Stantox,  Slfjugli— 2  3   1 

Sooietyof  Arts' I^e  of  jgiS  for  Floricultura         .  j 
G.  H.  VooDBtm,  Kohmond  (Surm) — 20  \ 
Sucioty  of  Arts'  Prizes  of  £3  for  r  lori  culture.  anJ  £3  fori 
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At  the  Examination  of  the  Royal  Horticaltnral  Soeiety  in  December,  1066, 

Mr.  E.  C.  KiNcsTON,  of  the  Roynl  Gardens,  Kew,  and  ^fr.  Geohoe  Stanton, 
of  Berry  Uall  Gardens,  Taplow,  Maidenhead,  won  the  distinction  of  being 
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d«cted,  on  tho  report  of  the  Exammers,  as  Associate  Members  of  the  Somety. 
The  medal  olTored  Ijv  th  Council  for  the  highest  number  of  marks  in 
practical  gardeuing — t.<  .,iucludiug  Flower,  aud  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Stanton.  The  following  Certificates  were  granted  to 
yotmg  gtttdenen,  eonsiHtin:^'  of  the  Chiswick  students  and  anoh  othan  M 
cho?p  to  present  themsclvoH  in  duo  form.  Such  results  are  vrr%-  satisfactory 
as  a  commencement,  and  we  truHi  that  they  may  encourage  many  other 
young  gardeners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  future  opportunities  which  will 
be  «ft»rded  them  Urns  to  distingoieh  themaelveB : — 


NAXS. 


GfiuilUR  M.  WdODHOW,  Kojal  Gardens,  Kew,  W  

A  LKXAKD  KU  Kouu(M>N,  Chiswick  Studcmt      ..  .. 
WiLi  I Si  iNK--,  Chiswick  Student   ,.  .. 

Bkian  W\>xk,  Chjswick  Student   

Thomas  Wkight,  Chiswick  Student  

Hbshy  Hannam,  Cbiswiik  Studi  nt 

Joiijj  M.  IIksuy,  Kojal  GurduLS,  K(jvv,  W,  .. 

FRriiKUiCK  TiioMrs4<N,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  W.  

A.  iAUimov,  Kojrml  Gardens,  Kew,  W.   , 

Joint  Stapuit,  Orendon,  Biddcndcn,  Stapl^uxti  

'!'"nM.n  WAiUiiMVlos,  Millfu Id  Huuse  dardcns  f 'oIL  r:    .  . 
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Wliile  the  Buhject  is  l»i  forc  ris,  wr  may  fnrilur  mention  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  will  hold  another  Examination  in  Floriculiure,  and  iu  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  culture,  early  in  April  next,  the  full  particulars  of  which  maybe 
had  of  the  Secretaiy,  Adelphi,  Loudon ;  but  as  uu  indication  of  the  kind  of 
prcpnrntinn  necdod.  we  may  state  tlmt  qriestioiis  relating  to  any  of  the  imdw- 
mcnlioued  >ul>jccts  may  be  put  to  the  candidates. 

In  Floricoltiu  e — 


Improrement  of  Baoee  in  Flaats,  by  what 
mtma  it  cut  be  oomiDenced  ind  ctttied  ht* 

ward. 

Bybridisation,  objects  ot 
Conditions  ntw—ty  to  «iiiiiie  ieidlity  in 
Flowen. 

Warmiiig  and  Ventilttion  of  Homw  ibr 

Plant  Culture. 

Influence  ol  VcatilaLion  ou  l*laiiUj  confined 
in  forcing-housos. 

Liiniti  of  Tmperatitte  eodunUo  hj  Plaota. 
•ndbow  to  turn  vaS*  to  mdvuittg«tn  Prftettcd 
Floriculture. 

Bottom  Uoat,  value  of,  in  Plant  Culture. 

Watering,  the  raHoHaU  o^  in  tlio  Cnlline 
ofFot  JWj. 

liquid  ICumrc.'^,  i^peenl  recommenda' 
tions  of. 

Food  of  Pknta,  bow  and  whoioe  derived, 
■ad  is  what  form  reoeiTed. 

the  vMioos  BM>dn  of,  and 


Vitalitj  of  Seeds,  duration  o4  «&d  bow  best 
pnserTcdt 

Euddirip,  Grafting,  and  Inarchirp,  how 
perfurmtd,  and  to  what  subjects  best  adapted. 

Inc  rease  by  cuttings  and  by  kycr«. 

Leaf-cutting:%  how  if  it  that  they  can 
off^iae  bttda  F 

Ci'inposfs  for  various  elapses  of  plants. 

Accliutatii^liuu.     Is  it  piM^sible  to  increafo 
the  hardiness  of  any  race  ut  planti^  and ' 
are  the  most  likely  meaiu  i 

The  leading  Floirm  of  (he  diftrait  i 
snns,  indicaring  thoso  to  be  obtainadBatnnlly, 
and  those  by  arti&cial  means. 

Spet:ial  Culture — Foms,  Orchids,  Succa* 
l«n^  Heaths,  Hardjr  Annnalt^  TLMtng 
Flanta. 

Text  Books :—"  LixDT.rv's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  lloitituiture "  {Lovffmatu), 
"  M'Intobh'h  Bouk  of  the  Garden  "  (hlack- 
wood  tt  Sotu).      THfHoaoM'e  Qaxdeaaz'e 
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In  Fmit  and  YegtUtUe  Ooltiin — 

Kin^  of  Fnrilff  naaftod  Ibr  wkm  nik 

and  exposures. 

•  Tho  Propagation,  Pnmhigv  and  TMaiiig 
of  Fruit  Tr.H  M. 

The  Structure  and  FunctionB  of  the  Organn 
of  Trees,  oonsiderod  in  tMr  sdilion  to  pnrth 
■ad  zvpvodootMii. 

The  Foraog  of  F^ft  Tnm,  nd  flieir  eol- 
tiTation  under  glasn,  both  in  and  out  of  pots. 

Tho  Theory  of  Ripeninf,  and  the  principles 
that  ought  to  regwalt  uo  preservation  of 
frntla  alWr  the/  an  i^a^  w  tu&r  ■obaaqaent 
matimtioii. 

The  Packing  off  Mt  far  tniTwniaMnfi  to 
great  distances. 

The  Kindi  and  Qontitus  of  YegetaUe 
Seeds  aad  Boots  geqiifaad  fiir  cnifinf  gaxdena 
of  gitren  dimenaiona. 

The  Most  Approved  Modo  of  rulturo  of 
the  different  kiuds  of  Yegetablo  and  Salads. 


The  Preparation  o^temmUflg  MtaiUsftr 
artifieial  hisating. 
The  Forang  of  VegotaUat  and  Salads. 

Soils,  Water,  Atmu^pheric  Air,  I.ii^bt  and 
Heat  in  their  rclatiun  to  the  successful  colti" 
ration  of  Fmit  and  Vegetables. 

Jlanmreoi  and  ttieir  i^qdioatiOB. 

TI10  DiaaaM*  tad  ^mcIb  to  wUdi  Frait 
Tvi'OH  rind  YegotaUM  m  anVfeot,  and  thdr 
rcmcditja. 

The  Erection,  Healvg,  ud  Tontilatian  ef 
Qardea  Stmctoreak 
Text  Booica      Lnmnn'a  Theory  and 

Practice  of  HDrfiiMilliin' "  IT.ongmaru).  "Tho 
Cottage  Gardener's  Bitiiouary"  {UeU  ami 
DaMy).  "  Hooo's  Fruit  Manual,"  Third 
Edilun  (171,  Fket  StntO,  "  fiivuts's 
llimatare  Vnai  dttdan**  (Longmans). 
"Bk^hact'b  Uodom  FhtDcr"  (171, 
Fleet  Street). 


The  succesBful  candidates  at  this  Examination  have  an  opportonity  to 
win,  bcpidff;  tho  nsual  Certifiontc'?  of  the  1st,  Sind,  and  3rd  class,  six  prizes 
ill  Botany,  Floriculture,  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  otiered  by  the 
Sooiefy  of  Arts ;  seven  prizes  in  the  snme  snbjeots,  offered  by  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society;  and  three  prizes  in  Floric  ulf  arc,  and  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Culture,  offered  by  the  Proprietor-;  of  the  Oardemn  Chrouirh\  the 
winning  of  the  latter  prizes  depending  partly  on  a  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping or  MeaMBxatioB.  Let  the  caa&datee  take  this  as  their  molto : — 
Patrnm  non  une  puiKn. 


GLADIOLI  IN  im. 
[Tnr.  valnnhlo  pfiper  s*n])jnit!t  d,  written  hy  ono  of  tho  first  cultivators 
in  the  Unit«  d  Kingdom,  and  giving  a  statement  of  his  doings  during  186U, 
hoih  in  the  gaiden  and  at  tiie  eshDntkm  tables,  has  xeoently  been  publUifld 
in  the  Qardenen*  ChtameU.'\ 

I  nuuRBp  five  hundred  of  my  best  bulbs  in  five  beds  of  one  hundred 
each  (commencinj»  .about  February  6th,  and  petting  all  in  by  about  the 
20th),  in  the  ridicst  soil  I  ever  ubed  for  this  llower,  it  being  composed  of 
about  one^half  of  sods  left  to  rot  fov  two  years,  and  the  remainder  of  rich 
old  maniure.  The  beds  were  made  in  December,  and  the  soil  was  turned  and 
mixed  on  every  possible  occasion  up  to  plant in;:-time.  Each  bulb  had 
sharp  river  sand  placed  under  and  over  it  as  usual,  and  fully  4  inches  of 
the  same  rich  sou  was  placed  over  alL  The  nice  green  shoots  began  to 
appear  about  April  12th,  and  all  were  well  up  about  the  middle  of  May, 
witli  just  nine  (leaths — n  very  small  per-centape,  but  I  bad  gone  over  my 
bulbii  very  carefully  before  plaatiug,  and  thrown  out  every  one  that  tthowed 
symptoms  of  imsoimdness,  little  blaiok  marks  on  the  eamer  of  the  bolb  bdng 
a  sure  sign  of  future  decay.  I  top-dressed  twice  in  Jane  with  rich  loam, 
and  mulched  all  in  July  heavily  with  good  old  manure.  I  gave  water 
moderately  until  about  July  Ist,  and  then  very  heavily  for  three  or  four 
wrnks,  during  the  melting  weather  of  that  period,  naing  strong  liquid  manure 
about  twiae  a-weak«  and  cearing  mtering  finally  about  August  lat,  whan  a 
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considerable  change  of  temperature  occurred.  The  results  wen  magnificent ; 

Iliad  spU'iidid  h;pikt.'S  iu  profusion.  I  oxliilited  on  nino  nr(';i<)ioiiiSy  tuldllg 
eiglit  tirst  and  one  second  jirize,  one  of  the  lomior  a  silver  (!U|). 

I  have  just  (October  26th)  taken  up  those  five  hundred  bulbs  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  still  in  bloom.  Many  came  up  doublets,  and  fch^  were 
Beveral  triplets;  uhout  a  dozen  turned  yellow  jtint  before  blooniiug^,  nnd  died 
off,  and  about  another  dozen,  which  had  bloomed  early,  were  rapidly 
becoming  black,  and  so  of  course  worthless.  There  was  little  or  no 
spawn  on  this  entire  lot  of  five  hnndred.  I  shall  in  future  take  up  any 
choice  sorts  Hint  bloom  early,  very  soon  after  they  have  done.  It  does  not 
Beem  to  do  the  slightest  harm  to  take  them  up  quite  green  and  full  of  sap, 
provided  about  18  inches  of  the  stalk  be  left  to  wither  gradually. 

My  spawn  of  last  season,  and  my  vudersized  bulbs,  I  grew  in  two  large 
beds,  in  nice  light  rich  soil  with  a  good  deal  of  sand.  Many  of  tlirni  liavc 
bloomed,  giving  fair  medium-sized  spikes,  and  all  have  taken  up  in  prime 
health,  nice  and  plump  and  fleshy-looking,  and  nearly  every  bulb,  from  the 
sue  of  a  marble  upwards,  was  well  laden  with  flue  healthy  well-developed 
ppawn.  Those  little  matters  are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
Gladiolus-growers.  If  you  drive  them — that  is,  grow  them  very  rich,  you 
obtain  grand  spikes  of  bloom,  some  deaths,  a  fair  increase  of  bulbs,  and 
little  or  no  spawn.  If  you  adopt  the  opposite  system,  and  use  light  rieh 
f^nndy  soil,  you  obtain  moderate  blooms,  no  deaths,  and  an  immense  progeny 
of  juveniles. 

Next,  as  to  novelties.  I  obtained  as  usual  all  Souchet's  new  sorts  for 
18G5  (three  bulbs  of  each).  Of  Milton,  one  made  no  sign,  it  never  came  up, 
and  the  other  two  grew  on  weakly,  turned  yellow  iii  July,  and  died  off;  so 
I  have  never  seen  Milton,  but  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  that  it  is 
a  fine  flower.  Of  Kewton,  one  bulb  died,  and  two  blo<nned  fidrly,  giving  a 
enriously  coloured  flower,  rosy  crimson  shaded,  dark  brownish  red  feathers, 
white  throat,  extra  fine  shape;  it  will,  I  think,  be  a  fine  flower,  hut  will  require 
on  extra  line  season.  Of  Byron,  all  three  bloomed  well,  and  increased 
tneVr;  ccdoor  rich  ponceau,  whithdi  straw  throat,  violet  biotdi,  rnedinm* 
sized  bloom,  middling  shape.  Next  comes  Shakespere,  a  splendid  flower, 
n  rich  creamy  white,  very  light  lilac  feathers,  throat  straw  and  magenta 
bhaded,  uhapo  first-rate,  bpike  excellent.  And,  last  of  all,  we  have  Euiydice, 
magniticcnt,  white  ground,  rosy  violet  feathers,  brownish  shaded  throat, 
large  flower,  yery  fine  spike.  I  really  do  not  know  whidi  of  these  last  two 
flowers  most  to  admire  ;  both  are  light  grounds,  both  are  very  beautiful,  and 
in  my  opinion,  h  trreat  advance  on  any  existing  variety.  Our  friend  *' 
Deal,"  (no  mean  judge  of  what  a  good  fhwen  should  be)  ccnsiden  Eniydiee 
as  good  fully  as  one  of  Standis^'s  very  best,  which  it  resembles — ^namely, 
Eleanor  Norraan,  but  I  must  say  I  like  the  foreigner  much  more.  Shakes- 
pere and  Eurydice  are  both  hne  vigorous  growers,  and  seem  tirst-rate  in  all 
respects.  H I  were  pressed  to  choose  between  the  two,  I  think  I  would  give 
the  palm  to  Shakespere  for  distinctness  of  slyle  and  colour. 

The  flowers  of  1864  (Souchet's)  have,  on  the  whole,  done  very  well. 
Madame  Furtado  is  very  fine  as  a  light  flower.  Meyerbeer  is  very  rich  as 
a  dark  shaded  red.  Kadame  de  B^vignd  is  Al  in  her  own  way,  a  decided 
beat  on  such  fine  sorts  as  Le  Poussin,  &e.  Fulton  is  a  most  splendid 
shaded  scarlet,  but  a  little  too  thin.  My  seedlings  of  1  !  have  grown  well, 
and  many  have  bloomed ;  but  while  several  good  ilowcru  have  appeared  of 
fabr  average  merit,  and  distinet  enou^  in  tiiemselves,  still  there  axe  not 
more  tiian  two  or  three  which  promise  to  be  decided  acquisitions.  The  seed 
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sown  when  ripe  in  September,  1865,  in  parT.-,  nnd  planted  out  in  April,  and 
the  seed  also  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  have  done  very  well,  having 
grorwn  irondoiftdly  during  fhe  xnoisi  vember  of  Septfimba*.  The  frott 
which  we  had  on  two  or  three  ni^ts  does  not  seem  to  have  cheeked  them 
at  all.  And  also  two  beds  of  seedlings  wliich  T  loft  out  last  winter  have 
done  very  weU,  but  were  later  in  starting  and  blooming  than  those  planted 
in  spring.  There  is  a  nnmeroiis  lot  of  novelties  affsred  this  season.  Some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  varieties  have  heen  annonnoed  by  M.  Souchet.  I  have 
ordered  three  bulbs  of  each  of  the^o,  and  shall  be  entirely  satisfictl  if  the  lot 
gives  mc  half  a  dozen  sorts  m  good  as  the  gems  of  the  season  just  passed. 

What  fhe  fioned  Aseot  Nurseiies  of  Standish  ft  Co.  are  abont  to  offiBr 
in  tliis  way  I  know  not,  bnt  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  several  of 
the  flowers  raised  by  Mr.  Standisli  at  Bagshot  or  Ascot  pleased  me  very 
muoh  this  last  season.  I  may  particularise  specially  The  Colonel,  Ensign, 
liucy  Neal,  and  Carminatft— nrar  as  distmet  and  good  flowen  in  their  way 
as  any  in  cultivation. 

Finally,  I  was  strongly  hu  lined  last  autumn  to  np]>ly  ihe  pruning  knife 
freely  to  the  list  of  Gladioh  at  present  in  cultivation ;  however,  I  thought 
it  best  to  wait  a  Uttle»  and  fhe  resolt  shows  I  was  eoxreGt  in  doing  so,  as  it 
•VN  ulil  liuve  been  very  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  have  made  up  the 
classes  for  the  exhibition  tables  for  the  early  shows  commencing  on  August 
16th,  without  the  aid  of  such  good  old  standard  varieties  as  Madame  Binder, 
Joan  of  Are,  Arehimedes,  Isoline,  Madame  Sonehet,  Ifadame  de  Vafxj, 
Dno  de  Makkoff,  Gomte  de  Momy,  &c.  I  believe  these,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  the  same  standing,  are  still  indispensable  for  those  who  grow  and 
exhibit  largely. 

ThthUn.  Jjuon  F.  Lqubabd. 


GOLOURIN0  OF  GRAPES. 

In  a  paper  at  page  9  I  mtidc  some  remarks  on  badly- coloured  Grapes; 
I  wish  now  to  mention  that  the  berrins  of  white  or  light-coloured  varieties  are 
often,  though  less  perceptibly,  in  the  same  state.  For  instance,  White  Byrian 
and  Muaeate  when  oadly  ripened  are  bluish  green ,  instead  of  heii%  of  fhe  oolonr 
of  ripe  Golden  Drop  Plums.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  both  these  kinds 
require  more  heat  than  the  hardier  Grapes ;  but  even  with  that  assistance, 
if  their  leaves  are  ii^ured,  neither  the  fruit  nor  young  wood  come  to  proper 
perfection.  In  sndi  eases  extra  heat  andmmshmoiml  not  affeet  the  green- 
coloured  berries,  nor  ripen  the  soft  wood,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  Bapiily 
of  nourishment  from  injured  lenvoc;.  This  reminds  me  to  notice  an  error  in 
my  last  paper:  it  should  be  wood,  not  fruit  **may  remain  green  until 
blaokened  by  frost."  The  other  remarks,  however,  may  apply  to  all  othor  n 
kinds  of  badly-ripened  Grapes,  and  likewise  aeooont  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  *< shanking"  of  Grapes  before  they  ripen.  Consequently,  the  great 
object  to  secure  in  order  to  have  not  only  properly-coloured  Grapes,  but  all 
kinds  of  fruit  of  prop^  eoloor,  is  to  ts^  great  care  of  the  health  of  fhe 
leaves,  without  which  one  may  as  well  expeet  to  see  good  fruit  as  to  see 
ktne  grow  fat  with  diseased  lun^s. 

Having  mentioned  "  bhonkmg,"  I  should  notice  that  the  White  byrian 
is  of  very  robust  growth,  but  yet  when  grown  in  a  low  temperature  it  is  as 
liable  to  shank  as  other  tender  kinds  of  weak  habit.  But  not  so  when 
treated  as  Muscats  should  be ;  then  its  fruit  is  excellent,  and  may  keep 
longer  than  any  other  of  the  late  white  Grapes.  In  general  the  bunches  arc 
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yery  largs,  and      Wries  oblong,  indeed  so  laigct  M  to  haye  led  to  tlM 

ooDjccturc  that  the  Syrian  Grape  is  the  same  kind  M  that  which  the  Jewialt 
spies  lirouL'lit  from  Cananu,  ill  which  case  the  cluster  was  so  large  that  "they 
bore  it  between  two  upon  a  staftV  However,  I  have  grown  the  Syrian 
GhrajM  many  years,  and  nevw  "kasm  it  &U  when  pn^^ly  treated.  The  Vipe 
is  certainly  of  a  very  diattaet  kind.  I  will  send  a  ^  **^yea"  of  it  to  a^jr 
one,  on  the  condition  of  the  poffcage  being  paid^ 


NOTES  AT  THB  FLOEAL  AND  ffiUII  COMMITTEES. 

JaiiHani  lo//<.— With  the  thermometer  standing  at  22',  how  was  it 
possible  there  could  bo  many,  if  any,  subjects  at  this  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees ?  A  few  things  put  in  an  appearance  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  "Notes"  on  which  v  11  occupy  but  a  small  space  compared 
w  ith  previous  rccorclt^.  ^Ir.  Jolm  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  a  small  plant 
of  his  uerise-scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium  Mimas,  to  show  its  character  as 
a  winter-flowering  kind.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Howes  oame  a  single  Chinese 
Primrose  with  variegated  iloi]iage,wliidh  was  no  advance  on  nny  of  tlu<  varie* 
gated  form??  previously  seen.  l^fcsf?rs.E.  G.  TTomh  rson  tl'  Son  liad  a  variety 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  named  Alexandriua,  of  a  very  striking  shade  of 
rosy-crimson  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  and  other  shades  of  colour  appear 
amongst  imported  plants,  so  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  novelty.  A  eul 
spike  of  an  Oncidium,  which  was  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  0.  seiTntnm, 
if  not  identical  with  it,  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York, 
and  a  cut  bloom  of  Brasavola  euspidata.  The  latter  has  aveiyridi  perfome. 
There  were  also  eut  specimens  of  Barkeria  Skiuneri  and  a  Lselia,  from 
Mr.  Hodges,  gardener  to  E.  "Wright,  Esq.,  Gnivclly  Hill,  Birmijigham. 

A  collection  of  Apples  came  before  tha  FruU^  Committee  from  Mr. 
'Whitings  of  the  Dmpdene,  Borkiiig ;  and  several  dishes  of  Coazt  iA  Wide 
Apple  were  sent  by  Wentwcnth  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  Strcte  Balei^,  Exeter. 
Messrs.  Lticomhe,  Piuce  k  Co.,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  huueh  of  their  new  blaek 
Grane,  Mrs.  I'iuuc  s  Black  Muscat,  an  excellent  keeping  Grape.  Tkis  bunch 
had  Men  hanging  for  a  ooiDBiderable  time,  but  the  berries  were  quite  phmip ; 
it  i^eared,  iMwerer,  to  have  loet  some  of  the  Muscat^  flavour  during  pzeser. 

R.  D.AII. 


BAOUXLOUSE'S  BROOOOLI  AKD  TUBNSR*S  LTITLS 

GRM  P£A. 

I  AMONGST  many  others  feel  very  much  indebte<l  to  the  ^fcssrs.  Backhonsc. 
of  York,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough— to  the  former  ior  tiheit 
distinct  Broccoli,  and  to  the  latter  for  his  Little  Gem  Pea. 

As  regards  the  Biooooli,  I  first  had  a  pactket  of  the  seed  in  1869,  aatd 
thus  finding  out  its  incstLmablo  qiialifiOK  I  furnislu  tl  myHelf  with  a  good 
supply  for  the  past  year.  Ah  it  succeods  tlie  autu)iiii  Caiililiowor,  1  tiud  it 
doubly  valuable,  because  1  ani  acquainted  as  yet  with  no  other  sort  which 
does  so.  On  the  same  piece  of  ground  I  sowed  on  the  sano  day  Snow's 
Winter,  Osbom's,  (rraiige's,  and  Gillis})ie's.  The  last  two, however,  were  of 
uo  service  to  nie  as  Winter  Broccoli,  and  Snow's  Winter  I  never  found  of 
any  use  until  spring,  when  numerous  other  sorts  come  into  use. 

As  regards  Little  Gem  Pea,  ii  ie  all  that  I  could  desire,  ^nd  wiQ,  I  am 
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sure,  bo  so  to  many  others  when  they  '/lye  it  a  trial.  It  grows  a  little  over 
a  foot  higli,  is  \ery  productive,  anfl  the  produce  is  of  tirst-rate  quality.  Its 
dwaj-f  praductiveuess  60  astouiiihed  uie  tliat  I  determiued  to  iry  it  in  pots 
dnring  the  winter.  About  tbe  first  week  in  September  I  took  a  few  doseB 
eiglit-iuch  pots,  whicL  were  three  parts  filled  with  soil ;  I  then  ]  '1ac'  1  alinnt 
a  du^en  of  the  Fern  round  the  sides  of  eacli  pot,  and  filled  the  remainder  up 
with  the  soil.  The  following  is  the  result.  lu  the  mouth  of  December 
they  produced  three  dishes,  and  now  they  are  covered  with  blossoms  and  pods. 
Again,  in  the  middle  of  October  I  sowed  another  batch,  which  is  equally 
healthy,  and  will  yield  pods  fit  to  gather  about  the  1st  of  March.  I  must 
not  omit  to  say,  that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  mildew,  but  the  plants  are 
SB  liMlthy  as  possible.  It  sesms  to  me,  froxu  the  trud  whioh  I  havo  made, 
that  if  space  will  admit,  we  may  IiaTO  Peas  all  the  year  round. 

ON  CONIFERa 

{Coitcluded  from  ^aye  7.) 

Ths  severe  frost  of  December,  1860,  foUowiog  a  summer  remaricaUe 

for  its  long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  low  temperature,  and  absence  of 
bright  stinsliine — all  conditions  very  unfiivo«rable  for  the  ripening  of  wood, 
made  sad  havoc  among  Conifers,  and  not  only  among  the  more  tender  sorts, 
but  also  among  those  that  were  comadttred  perfectly  hardy.  This,  for  a 
time,  acted  as  a  check  on  tlie  planting <^  Gfflurars.  M tuiy  pexsQiiB  imagined, 
from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fine  specimens  which  they  witnessed,  that 
the  cultivation  in  oar  climate  of  the  species  kiUcd  was  almost  hopeless,  not 
consideruff  how  very  exceptional  the  season  of  1660  was. 

Because  many  perfectly  hardy  Conifers  were  killed  in  different  parts  dt 
the  country  in  1B60,  we  must  not  on  that  account  consider  them  too  tender 
for  our  climate ;  it  would  be  veiy  onphilosophicui  to  do  so.  We  may  with 
as  much  inropriety  class  our  oommon  Holly  among  tender  ahmhs,  beeanee 
many  huudreos  of  trees  were  killed  that  season  by  the  frost,  and  many  of 
the  dead  boles  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  hedges  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
All  low,  iiat  places  suffered  most  in  1860.  We  had  some  losses  here,  but 
on  the  whole  escaped  better  tiian  the  generality  of  places  in  this  party 
ismcipally,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  andnlatiBg  charaoter 
of  the  ground.    Amonj*  the  losses  were  the  following : — 

Araucaria  imbi-uuiu.  —  Some  plants  of  this  Conifer  ware  killed  and 
others  were  sevetely  injured.  Some  of  the  latter  hare  now  qpiite  recovered. 
We  have  not  planted  any  since  1860. 

Piniii  :»sl>i,>is. — There  were  several  fine  plants  of  tliis,  n1I  of  viliich  were 
completely  killed.  One  of  these  was  a  superb  vuung  tree,  the  huudi»omest 
qieeimen  of  its  sise  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  had  been  planted  ten  years, 
and  was  the  admiration  of  every  ])erson  who  saw  it.  It  was  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  had  stood  every  winter  uninjured  except  that  of  1850-00  (in 
which  there  had  been  a  long  continuauce  of  severe  frost),  when  ihe  foliage 
was  slightly  browned.  This  fine  pleat  was  completely  killed  that  season ; 
we  have  not  planted  any  since. 

CttpiTK^'^u^  mamtrnrpa. — Of  this  we  had  a  very  fine  promising  specimen. 
It  was  completely  killed,  as  were  also  .several  Hue  young  plants  of  C.  torulosa 
and  C.  funebris.  Of  these  we  have  planted  none  since;  With  the  exo9p^ 
tion  of  a  few  plants  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  these  indode  onr  principal  losses 
in  Conifers  kom  tbe  fcost  of  1860. 
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Cednis  Deodara. — A  few  fine  young  specimens  of  this  were  killed  in  1860, 
and  nome  more  were  bo  ranch  injured  that  we  removed  them.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  were  in  low  or  coulhicd  situations.  Ail  those  on  high  ground 
and  in  exposed  plaoea  escaped  uninjured.  Ovr  lughest  trees  were  ul  planted 
ill  1852;  the  height  of  the  tallest  is  now  25  feet.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
nble  (iiverpify  of  chara<"ter  among  them,  some  running  up  with  a  fine  bole 
and  smaii  branches,  and  others  growing  more  dense  and  spreading  in  the 
brtxudieB,  the  f<»mer  I  snspeet  are  from  enttinge  and  the  latter  from  aeed. 
Tho  handsomest  ppccimeii  we  have  was  a  small  tree  in  1860.  It  stood  witli- 
out  receivmf^  the  hlijijhteKt  injurv  in  a  very  exposed  situation.  It  is  only 
16  feet  high,  but  is  «*>  many  feet  through,  and  the  branches,  whicii  are  xery 
pendent,  are  as  dense  as  a  Fnrse  Irash.  It  was  planted  ten  years  ago  whera 
an  old  sunk  fence  had  been  just  filled  up  with  very  strong  clay,  and  tlio  plant 
at  present  is  ii!  tlif  ^nost  robust  liealth.  Our  next  l)est  specimen  is  nl*  f>  ^^n-nw- 
iug  in  a  strong  clayey  boU,  well  drauied  of  couit>e.  1  need  hardly  remark 
that  a  strong  clay  soil  imdiained  is  very  unsuitable  for  Conifers.  We  have 
a  younger  plant  than  any  of  these,  that  promises  to  outstrip  them  in 
rapidity  of  growth,  in  graceful  habit,  and  robust  health.  It  is  groAvi)ii:  in 
gravelly  soil  of  considerable  depth  in  a  hiluatiou  ftdly  exposed  to  smi  and 
air,  but  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  by  large  trees  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.  BesidcB  these,  there  are  also  a  number  of  fine  young 
Hpceimens  growing  in  differf  nt  parts  of  the  park  and  the  grounds,  some  in 
sandy  soil  (and  these  only  make  slow  progress),  others  in  giuvelly  soil,  and 
others  again  in  clay  soils. 

(  \  dni.s  IJbaiii. — There  are  two  noble  trees  of  this  Conifer  in  tlie  park, 
growing  on  rising  groimd  in  a  soil  of  a  gravelly  nature  and  snbsoil  of  clay. 
They  exhibit  gi-eat  robustness  and  health,  but,  unfoi-tuuately,  they  were 
planted  too  clr  >  together.  The  branches  of  both  have  long  since  become 
interlaced.  There  is  a  numl)er  of  smaller  trees  of  difi'erent  ages  and  sizes  in 
the  grounds,  but  they  have  not  made  very  rapid  progress  of  late  years. 
The  late  frosts  in  spring  oftentimes  kill  the  leader  and  young  growth,  giving 
them  a  rather  stunted  appearance. 

Ct-drus  ntltintini. — We  consider  this  by  far  tlie  most  ornamental  of  all 
Conifers,  and  have  in  consequence  planted  it  largely.  We  have  planted 
upwards  of  1,600  of  it  altogether,  varying  from  10  inches  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  situations,  and  soils.  It  grows 
best  where  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  loamy  nature,  and  worst  where  it  is  ven* 
light  and  sandy,  and  where  there  is  a  deal  of  vegetable  matter.  We  have 
mme  of  any  great  height,  the  tallest  being  only  20  feet;  of  this  height  we 
haye  several,  but  our  best  specimen  is  a  much  yomiger  ]|^ant  than  these. 
It  is  only  16  feet  high,  and  is  the  same  in  diameter  of  branchef5,  and  beauti 
fully  furnished  from  the  bottom.  It  ha^i  only  been  planted  niue  years,  and 
was  then  only  80  inches  hij^h.  The  plaoe  where  it  is  growing  is,  however, 
newly-made  ground,  and  in  that  particular  spot  there  had  been  a  hollow 
which  was  filled  up  with  good,  strong  tnrfy  loam  from  the  park,  and  in  this 
it  was  planted.  This  Conifer  is  hardier,  and  grows  much  stronger  and  more 
rapidly  than  either  the  C.  Libani  or  C.  Deodara.  It  does  not  begin  to  grow 
BO  early  in  the  spring  as  C.  Libani  and  Deodara,  consequently  the  yomig 
growth  never  gets  injured  by  late  frosts  as  it  does  on  those  trees. 

Abien  Dimglasii. — There  is  a  number  of  very  promising  specimens  in 
different  parts  of  the  grounds ;  the  tallest,  88  feiet  hxg^,  was  planted  in  its 
present  situation  eleven  years  ago.  It  is  very  exposed  to  the  south-west 
windsi  and  the  branches  on  that  side  have  suffered  a  good  deal.  Most  of 
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the  plants  here  make  vcrj*  long  growths,  and  some  in  consequence  are  not 
BO  dense  as  could  be  desired.  One  specimen,  growing  in  sandy  soil  on  the 
bighdflt  part  of  tiie  park,  is  a  Tery  promising  plant ;  the  braneheB  are  very 
dense,  and  the  foliage  ¥eiy  dark.  There  is  a  veiy  great  dhremity  of 
.  character  among  the  lot. 

Abies  Albertiaiia  and  caiiademu. — There  are  several  very  promising  plants 
of  both. 

Alnet  MensiexU. — There  is  one  good  specimen  of  this  very  beautiM 
Spnice.  It  is  growing  in  stronp;  clay  soil.  There  was  even  a  better  speci- 
men, growing  also  in  strong  clay  soil,  but  it  had  to  be  removed  a  few  yeaxs 
sinee  in  eonsoqnence  of  alterotionB  in  the  place. 

Abies  Morinda  or  Smithiana. — There  are  a  few  very  promising  young 
specimens  of  this  Fir.  They  are  very  dense  in  habit  and  make  free  growth, 
especially  the  leading  shoots. 

CrypUmuria  japoniea. — We  had  two  apeeimene  of  tine,  whieh  stood  the 
winter  of  1800-61  niiinjui  ed;  but  they  grew  so  thin  that  we  did  not  consider 
them  sufficiently  ornamental  to  retain  them,  and  so  we  had  them  cut  down. 
(J.  elegans  promises  better. 

Cuprmtu  Lmntmiana. — ^There  is  a  number  of  yonng  plants  horn  8  to 
6  feet  high,  all  growing  very  frroly. 
-  Pimi  baham^a. — Several  small  trees  planted  a  few  years  since. 

Picea  c^iihalomca. — There  are  several  very  promibing  young  specimens, 
the  tallest  being  something  over  18  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter  of 
Lranclics.  For  its  size,  npr,  liealth.  and  vi^^our,  this  is  really  a  superb 
young  tree.  It  is  screened  from  the  i^iorning  sun  by  some  tall  trees  grow- 
ing at  a  cousideruble  distance  from  it ;  this  prevents  it  from  budding  so 
early  in  the  spring  as  it  wonld  do  if  exposed  fully  to  the  morning  smi,  and 
the  late  spring  frosts,  wlien  they  occur,  are  gone  before  the  sun  gets  to  it. 

Picat  !ftsin<yirj!"  (I'arsousii  orLowii).  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Cttliforniau  Fiis.  There  are  several  young  bpecimeus  growing  very 
freely  in  a  strong  loamy  soil. 

Picra  iwhiii.'i,  and  iinhtUs  rnhiiatn  or  miujnifu  a. — We  havo  a  great  number 
of  thriving  young  plants  growing  in  a  deep  loamy  soil. 

Picea  Nordtimnuiaiia. — There  is  a  number  of  promising  young  specimens 
of  this  Fir ;  the  tallest  is  10  feet  high,  and  would  have  been  more,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  lost  its  leader  last  season,  I  believe  through  small  birds 
perching  on  if ;  it  (the  lead),  was  of  great  length,  very  soft  and  brittle, 
and  the  slightest  weight  on  its  end  would  snap  it  off.  Wc  have  olno  a  gicat 
nnmber  of  smaller  plants. 

Picra  Pi/(«rf/>o.— Sereral  very  fine  yonng  speoimens,  ail  growing  freely 
in  strong  loamy  soil. 

Pinuji  aiMfTMCff. — Of  this  fine,  frec-growuig  Conifer  we  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  thriving  yomig  trees,  growing  in  varieties  of  soils  and  situations.  It 
seems  to  grow  best  in  a  strong  loam  with  n  clny  subsoil. 

Pin  119  Benthamiana. — We  have  a  few  plants  of  this  Pine;  they  grow 
freely,  but  so  very  thin  and  lanky  that  we  do  not  think  it  very  ornamental. 

Finns  Cembra. — A  few  good  plants.    It  grows  but  slowly. 

Pinus  iwcrlsn. — Several  promising  plants,  which  stood  ^  frost  of  1860 
miimared.   This  is  a  magnificent  Pine  when  fully  grown. 

*  jPrntti  Lamhtrtiana. — Thete  was  a  good  specimen  of  this  here,  which  had 
to  be  removed  m  consequence  of  some  alterations. 

p;^ /rs  jnjvrnaiet^ — ^ThoTe  is  one  very  promising  plant  of  this  very  beaati* 
ful  Pine  here. 
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Pkum  Smte. — A  giMKft  nxmhex  of  yovug  trees  of  recent  planting,  all 
domg  weU,  parfciovlarty  tiioM  gimnng  ia  eUy  soil. 

Taj^ium  f^H/vTa>«i«.— There  is  one  nice  plant  here.  Tt  <tood  oat  the 
winter  of  liJttO-Gl  uninjured.  It  is  growijw  in  a  gravelly  soil  and  » 
abeltetied,  dry  situation. 

Tmxodimn  ^tichum. — Sefond  thriving  young  plunta, 

Thijnpsh  Wrt/w.— Romp  promis!!^"  vonnj?  ppccinions  of  tilis  Coiu&r. 

Thtya  Lobbii. — Several  very  fine  young  plants  of  this. 

WtilrngtamA  gigantm.*^h.  numbor  of  fine  specimens.  The  tallest  is 
16  feet  hiorh,  the  next  15  foet,  and  the  nsxt  U  feet ;  all  the  others  am  under 
this  lioicrht.  Wo  Iuito  tliom  growinj?  in  a  j>reat  variety  of  soUa  and  situ- 
ations.   Those  in  strong  loamy  soils  are  growing  the  best. 

We  have  also  some  small  plants  of  Retinospora  obtusa,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  and  others ;  but  as  wo  have  not  had  them  limg»  nor  fl—^ted 
them  extensively ,  I  cannot  say  muoh  about  than.  From  present  apvearaness 
I  am  very  sanguine  about  them. 

We  have  not  so  great  a  variety  as  maybe  met  with  iu  matiy  places; 
bnt  of  those  that  are  highly  ornamental  and  perfectly  haidy  we  hnve 
pknted  very  extensively,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  trees  could 
possibly  be  doing  better.  With  the  exceution  of  a  few  Cedars  of  Lcbnnon, 
all  the  others  have  been  planted  within  the  last  sixteen  yeais,  most  of  them, 
mdood.  withm  the  last  ten  years,  consequently  we  have  no  very  large  speci- 
mens ;  but  thoro  are  thousands  of  very  promising  ones,  whieli.  iu  a  few 
years,  will  bo  superb  trees.  We  apprehend  nothing  from  frosts  however 
sevwe  they  may  be;  our  worst  ensmy  is  the  west  wind,  to  which  some 
portions  of  the  grounds  ate  a  good  deal  eiqposed.. 

Stmtrton.  M.  Saul.  , 


ON  STOCKS. 

Just  now,  when  seed  lists  are  being  searched  and  orders  are  being  dis- 
patched by  intending  growers*  a  few  words  under  the  above  heading  may  be 
of  serviee  to  those  who  grow  Stocks,  bat  are  not  intimately  acquauited  with 
the  classes  in  which  the  many  varieties  are  gronpe<!.  Seed  lists  arc  j^ene- 
rally  too  heavily  freighted  witii  *•  collections  of  imported  tStocks,"  some  of 
than  containing  from  twdve  to  twenty-four  supposed  oqIoqzb,  but  of  this 
number  only  a  very  few  are  really  distinct  and  fitted  to  appear  in  the  garden. 
In  order  to  get  only  distinct  colours  some  seedsmen  import  their  own 
colours— that  is,  they  make  a  selection  of  some  six  or  eight  of  the  most 
decided  ecdonrs,  and  make  up  their  own  eoUeetions*  This  invohea  a  «m-> 
siderable  amount  of  labour,  but  the  buyer  is  muolt  benefited  by  it»  as 
generally  the  flowers  will  be  of  such  eolotirs  as  crimson,  white,  blue,  purple, 
rose,  and  similar  shades,  and  not  such  as  ash-grey,  brick  red,  black-brown, 
and  others  of  dubious  eharaeter. 

The  best  class  of  Stocks  for  general  garden  decoration  is  the  Large- 
flowering  Ten- Week  Gennan,  aa  the  imported  varieties  are  termed.  Tlie 
plttits  grow  £rom  about  0  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  from  70  to  bO  per  cent, 
of  them  invariably  eome  douUsu  Tbey  rraMin  in  bloom  a  oonsidaniUe 
time,  as  in  addition  to  the  leading  spike  of  flowers  a  great  many  smaller 
shoots  spring  out  from  the  plant  on  all  sides,  and  from  this  habit  they  have 
been  termed  "  branching  Btocks."  For  cut  blooms  this  class  is  invaluable ; 
and  I  have  Imown  them  remain  in  Uoom  for  a  long  period  when  tfttfsuiiunec  * 
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and  auttumu  mouUis  liave  proved  ime  aud  genial,  A  dwarfer  form  of  this 
sfaeain  has  been  tenned  the  Dwarf  Pyxamidid  Large-flowering,"  tvideutly 
a  "  selection  "  from  the  foregoing.  These  are  dwarfer  and  closer  iu  habit, 
very  free  I'loomiuj,',  us  ib  the  tallcr-growinji:  ntrain,  and  they  do  uot  embrace 
80  greai  a  \  iui^ty  of  coloui's,  though  happily,  at  leabt  at  prebeut,  they  appear 
to  be  compoBed  mainly  of  decided  ocdours.  Theae  repreBestatives  of  the 
imported  Ten- Week  t^ectiun  deserve  to  be  generally  grown,  for  they  nrc 
eminently  iiReful  tor  out-door  decoration,  but  m  hot  weatbcx  they  should 
he  freely  watered  where  the  soil  is  dry  or  gravelly. 

I  have  seen  some  miirvellousiy  fine  things  in  Tm-Week  Stocks  of  a 
taller  growth  ilian  the  foregoing,  that  have  been  denominated  Giant  Ten- 
Week,  and  well  they  have  deserved  the  uppeilatioo.  They  grow  from  15  to 
lb  inches  high,  and  the  leading  spike  of  flowers  is  something  wonderfully 
fine.  They  resulted  from  «  selection  out  of  some  of  the  Continental  Teu- 
Weeks  ;  the  seed  is  now  regularly  ripened  and  harvested  in  England,  and 
the  per-ceutage  of  doable  flowers  is  fully  equal  to  the  Geiiuan-growu 
kinds.  They  embrace  three  colours — scarlet,  purple,  and  white,  aud  are 
really  of  great  use  for  exliibiticm,  as  well  as  decorative  purposes. 

Another  EngUsh  strain,  equally  fine  ajul  valuable,  is  one  styled  Pyra- 
midal. They  grow  .aearly  as  tail  m  the  Giant  Ten-Weeks,  but  branch 
more  from  the  base  of  the  plant  upward.  They  thus  form  something  of  a 
^pynaud  in  shape :  hence  their  designation.  I  have  inspected  these  for 
several  years  past,  and  have  frequently  recommended  them  to  exhibitors  of 
the  Stock  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  exhibition  table.  Couflued 
hitherto  to  only  two  ooloujr8"Tiolet  and  soarlet,  an  acces^on  has  been 
zeoeWed  since  last  season  in  the  form  of  a  selection  from  the  violet  of  an 
azure  or  pale  blue,  quite  a  gem  in  its  way.  if  the  colour  of  the  original 
type  can  only  be  perpetuated,  as  no  doubt  it  can  be,  as  the  other  ooloaxB 
wore  originally  selections,  and  have  been  transmitted  from  sesmn  to  season 
vitii  the  hue  of  colour  unaltered,  and  the  quiUiiy  of  the  pWta  unimpaired. 

The  very  best  Intermediate  Stocks  I  have  ever  seen  were  also  from 
EngUsh  strains.  The  old  Scailet  variety^  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  iu  the  spring 
and  eariy  smniBer  montliB  la  Ooveai  Garduk  Market,  is  now  eompanionM 
by  a  white  variety  of  good  quality*  but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  a  little 
taller  in  growih.  This  may  have  been  an  accident  of  cultlYations  and  not 
a  normal  defect  of  the  flower,  if  a  defect  it  be. 

I  saw  last  summer  a  selection  from  some  German  Dwaif  Bouquet  Btooka 
of  a  kind  of  Annual  Intermediate,  that,  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  grown 
on  in  pots,  would,  I  think,  flower  between  tlic  Intermediate  and  the  Ten- 
Week  aud  Pyramidal  varieties.  The  colour  was  bright  crimson — a  very 
dwifiMji  shade,  the  haUi  quite  dwacf ,  aod  yet  vigorous  and  free.  "When 
flovn  at  the  same  time  aa  the  ordinary  Ten-Week  Stocit,  it  flowen  a  little 
lattr,  if  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Sneh  weather  as  we  have  lately  passed  thcoug,h — a  kind  of  winter  that 
had  ahnost  ome  out  of  the  remembranoe  of  some  of  us^  and  had  not 
entered  into  ua  SKperieuce  of  others — is  alsual  enough  to  oanae  growears  of 
the  Stock  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Capes,  and  Emperors,  and  Queens, 
and  Bromptonsx^the  kinds  that  flower  eafly  m  the  i^ing.  What  a  general 
deeiiation  of  these  then  vaaak  have  been  t  There  u  such  a  difBeulty  expe* 
rienced  in  wintering  them,  even  in  mild  seasons,  that  it  does  tend  to  curtail 
the  area  of  their  ctdtivation  considerably.  Still,  some  succeed  remarkably 
well,  notably,,  those  who  save  seed,  and  those  who  supply  Covent  Garden 
ICiidcet  wik  the  ei^  flram  from  tha  aama. 
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tat  wuman  and  kwouwiit. 


The  collections  of  Brompton  Stocks  are  always  imported  from  the  Con* 
tilMnt,  ihoug^  so  mndi  aeed  is  saved  in  England.  The  scarlet  Brompton 
pcnerally  produces  seed  pretty  pleutifully,  l)ut  the  v:h'An.  and  purple  are 
both  often  very  scarce.  A  very  hue  strain  of  tJio  scarlet  colour  is  known 
as  the  Scarlet  Giant,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  true  the  flowers  are  very 
fine,  and  the  colour  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  tibe  flowers. 

Some-  cultural  notes  must  be  given  next  numthy  as  fliis  paper  has  grown 
into  an  almost  immoderate  length. 

  Quo. 


WINTEKING  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

On  paying  a  \'i8it  a  short  time  since  to  one  of  the  hu  '^est  gardens  iu  our 
neighbourhood,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  nninnor  in  wliich  the  f,'iirdener 
wintered  his  large  stock  of  struck  cuttings  of  Bedding  Pelarf^^oniuins.  Having 
to  bed  out  about  twenty  thousand  plants  every  year,  and  tlie  afcoinmodation 
for  them  being  limitdL,  he  was  driven  to  adopt  various  bliifts  aud  con- 
trivances»  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

His  Pelargonium  cnttin^^s  nre  nil  struck  in  the  autumn  in  the  open 
ground.  When  well  rooted  they  are  carefully  taken  up  with  as  much  root 
as  possible,  a  banditti  of  moss  is  placed  around  the  roots,  and  tied  with 
bast,  and  they  are  then  stowed  away  as  closely  as  possible  in  frames. 
Thrice  the  number  can  thus  be  housed  that  could  be  stored  away  when  potted 
iu  large  60  s,  and  the  plants  withstand  damp  even  better  than  in  pots.  In 

n'  ig  they  are  turned  out  in  a  sheltered  situation,  some  loose  fine  soU  is 
en  well  about  them,  and  what  little  protection  they  may  require  is 
given  ;  lil  r  wise  now  and  then  a  good  soaking  overhead  through  the  rose. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants  required  for  the  beds  will  be  found  to 
have  some  fine  balls  of  roots,  which  far  more  readily  attach  themselves  to 
the  soil  than  those  tuned  out  of  pots. 

The  gardener  summed  up  the  advantages  of  the  system  thus  : — "  You 
want  neither  pots  nor  moold ;  you  may  stow  three  in  the  plaoe  of  one ; 
may  throw  them  abont  and  fai«ak  nothing ;  may  remove  tiiem  with  great 
ease;  may  save  a  large  amount  of  expense  aud  labour;  and  finally,  may  turn 
ont  as  good  plants  na  you  could  from  pots."  To  amateurs  especially  this 
simple  plan  of  wintering  bedding  Pelargoniums,  must  greatly  coumiend 

  A.D. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

The  cry  is,  Still  they  come  !  We  might  fancy  that  the  supply  must  at 
least  diminish,  if  n  *  :Utogether  fail,  when  wo  consider  the  vast  number  of 
the  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  our  collections  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  For  we  do  not  now  speak  of  New  Plants  in  the  shape  of 
Seedlings.  Come  they  do,  and  come  they  must,  year  after  year,  in  m3rriad8, 
leaving  something  accomplished,"  some  advance  made  or  fresh  stand-point 
gained,  as  the  memento  of  each  revolviiig  season;  but  we  rather  in  this  paper 
refer  to  New  Plants  imported  from  their  native  homes,  and  of  these  we  find 
no  diminution  in  the  number  of  Hiose  whieb  have,  during  the  past  season, 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  ]  u  1 1  i  c . 

Amongst  (he  many  it  is  of  course  to  ho  expected  that  a  large  proportion 
will  not  rise  above,  if  even  they  reach  up  to  mediocrity ;  but  there  are  some 
plants  of  sterling  merit,  which  wiU  leave  thnr  mizfc  on  the  year  1866,  and 
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tn  ihrso  we  now  propose  to  refer  briefly,  under  the  sub-diTisioiiB  ol  BUfVi, 
Ureeuiioase,  and  Hardy  plants. 

It  18  aanongst  Stove  plants  that  the  great«st  aoqnisitkmB  have  been  made, 
and  of  these  tlie  groups  of  foliage  plants  and  OrchidB  hare  been  luost 
hicflily  favoured.  Of  other  Stove  plants  -\vliicli  -will  ho  ^ovm  for  their 
blossoms,  we  have  gained  two  entirely  new  and  very  ornamental  genera  of 
Acanthaceons  plants,  whioh  irill  rival  the  best  of  those  already  grown. 
Smdwzia  uohilit  is  one  of  them,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long  tubular  yellow 
flowers  disposed  in  large  erect  pflnicles,  which  have  their  parts  subtended 
by  broad  ovate  crimson  bracts.  The  other  is  named  Aifnjltxjym  Im^JUtrUf 
and  this,  too,  bears  lai^e  panides  of  tabular  flowers,  only  the  panides  are 
here  drooping,  and  flowers,  calyces,  pedicels,  and  ramifications  of  the 
pamclo,  are  alike  of  a  rich  vinous  pnrplc  colour.  Both  those  are  from 
Tropical  America,  and  both  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Bons. 
A  third  flowering  store  plant  of  nndonbted  merit,  is  the  Ptumjiorn  fulgms, 
introduced  from  Braril  by  M.  Linden  through  his  collector  Mr.  Wallis,  and 
which  adds  to  n  somc-uhat  reniarknMo  form  of  foliaj^e,  having,'  the  sinuate 
outline  which  reminds  one  of  an  Oak  leuf,  a  profusion  of  brilliant  scarlet- 
crimson  bloflsoms,  set  off  mtb  an  orange-scarlet  coronet  barred  irith  white. 
Nothing  that  we  cultivate  resembles  any  of  these;  and  ^ve  might  add  to  them 
the  pretty  little  riiKliin  or  Psycht^na  m'tr.s-rr,  a  native  of  Parana,  shown  at 
the  great  International  Exhibition  by  M.  Linden,  an  evergreen  shrub,  with 
erect  stems,  elliptio-oblong  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of  snow-white  woolly 
tabular  flowers. 

The  yearwliich  has  witnessed  the  first  public  exhibition  and  reco^ition 
of  such  a  glorious  plant  as  C  'attlei/a  Domaiui  marks  an  era  in  Orchid-growing. 
It  was,  indeed,  flowered  in  1865  h^  Messrs.  Yeitdi  k  Sons,  to  whom  tibe  credit 
of  its  introduction  is  due,  but  owmg  to  trade  exigencies  it  was  only  towards 
the  latter  part  of  18GG  that  the  public  were  permitted  to  mnVe  acquaintance 
with  the  plant,  a  specimen  of  which,  acquired  from  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  was 
showD  in  blossom  by  Vx.  J.  Bateman,  and  delighted  the  eyes  of  iXL  who 
saw  it.  It  may  be  described  as  the  counterpart  of  C.  labiata  in  habit,  and 
in  the  size  and  character  of  its  flowers;  but  the  latter  have  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rich  nankin  yellow,  and  the  broad  frilled  lip  of  a  imifonu  rich 
puce  purple,  traversed  thronghout  by  radiating  golden  Teins.  This  nniqne 
and  splendid  Cattleya  comes  from  Costa  Rica.  Scarcely  less  valuable  an 
acquisition  is  the  Sftrcvlahitim  (fiijanteum,  of  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
obtained  plants  from  Bangoon,  but  which,  though  in  the  country  previously 
nnder  the  name  of  Yanda  densiflora,  has  not  till  now  been  aoeessible.  ti 
is  a  stout-growing  epiphyte,  with  the  habit  of  other  Saccolabiums,  and  with 
densely  flowered  pendent  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  Saccolabium  violaceum  (Yanda  violacea),  but  larger,  both 
sepals  and  petals  being  cream-colonred,  the  latter  bearing  a  row  of  amethyst- 
coloured  dots.  Tlie  lip  is  of  a  very  intense  amethyst  colour,  enlivened  by 
darker  amethyst-coloured  veins,  the  lateral  ones  radiating  outwards.  The 
smell  is  deliciously  aromatic,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  powerful. 
Very  striking  in  colonr  and  a  most  showy  and  omamental  plant  is  the 
Oiicldluiii  Alarahallianum,  from  South  America,  a  species  allied  to  0.  crispum, 
but  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  golden  yellow — a  colour  too  little  cared  for 
of  late  amongst  new  Orchids,  but  most  valuable  in  the  Orchid-house  or  the 
exhibition  table.  Another  dibutanta  of  tiie  season  has  been  the  lo^y  Dm- 
drohium  tJiifisiJioritm,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  Messrs.  Low's  introduc- 
tions from  Moolmein.  It  has  mnch  tiie  habit  of  D.  densiflornm,  its  lovely 
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racemes  of  white  aud  guld  being  produced  iu  the  Bame  stylo,  but  tbey  are 
larger  and  handsomer.  The  jear's  acquisitions  in  ibis  depat^km«lt  of 'OdI* 

ture  are,  however,  not  yet  exhausted,  IJan'roou  liaving  given  to  ^fcRBrs. 
Vcitch  the  new  Vamla  Batmiii,  a  commeudnble  species  allied  to  V.  furva, 
with  the  tlo'.vers  white  outfiide,  yellow  spotted  axid  streaked  wiiii  biowu 
witiiin,  wliilo  the  lip  is  ruby-coloured  marked  with  pui-ple  and  yellow  spots; 
and  Ecuiidor  hnving  I'liriiisliLd  to  the  ^Icsi^rs.  Backhouse  &  Son  the  prrtty 
little  Jltsaynnititam  jt///i</M/«#'MW*,  a  cool  Orchid,  which  will  no  doubt  im- 
prove on  fiirtlier  acquaintance,  and  which  bears  a  short  branching  panicle 
of  glossy  rose-coloQied  flowers,  issiiing  tan  the  base  of  a  piet^  mottled 
pseudobulb. 

Among  J^'oiiage  plants  the  accessions  arc  vcrj  numerous.   We  may 
instance  mat  a  new  Fern,  Adiantum  velutinvmt  remarliable  for  its  tall  stature, 

its  line  spreading  decompound  froiids,  and  its  dimidiato-oblong  deadly 

falcate  pinnules,  quite  n  major  domo  amongst  the  stove  ^Ijiidcn-lmirs  ;  and 
next  AditMtutH  LituUnif  another  stovo  Mnidon-hair,  of  elegant  habit,  hut 
smidler  tban  velutinom,  with  pentangular  tripinuate  frtmds,  and  large  oblong 
dimidiate  deorsely-falcate  piunnles.  The  first  of  these  comes  &om  Colum- 
bia, the  second  from  the  Amazons,  and  both  were  introduced  by  JI.  Lmden, 
and  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bull.  One  of  the  ^est  plants  iu 
this  group  is  no  donbt  the  Anthmiitm  resale,  as  M .  Lindm  calls  it,  a  plant 
wliich,  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  A.  magnificum,  obviously  differs  from 
it  in  the  more  tajtcrpd  and  acuminated  form  of  its  leaves,  the  colouring  and 
shading  being  alike  in  both.  Dichorimndra  initMiicu,  another  of  Linden's 
plants,  gives  us  a  new  and  elegant  type  of  yariegation,  for  its  deep  green 
Icavos  liio,  as  it  were,  iniukcd  out  with  a  pnift  ni  in  mosaic  of  white  trans- 
verse zigzag  lines,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  urikiug  beauty.  ! Ht-ffmlMichia 
Wririi,  introduced  by  the  unfortimato  Weii-,  pruvt;s  lo  be  a  very  distinct  and 
attractive  plant,  with  leaves  apparently  smaller  than  in  the  other  Diefien- 
hacliias  in  tultivntitin.  and  in  the  best  form — for  ilu  ro  are  more  than  one— 
hnely  variegated  m  the  icutre  with  motley  markings  of  a  yellowish  green, 
bordered  by  the  deeper  green  margin.  !m  Pandanm  distichiis,  purchased 
from  the  French  gardens  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  ft  Sons,  we  get,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  elegant  Screw  Pine,  no  lons^or  a  f!prew.  bnt  spreading  out  its 
'  y/  leaves  like  a  monster  fan.  In  Acaly^uu,riaAur_,  introduced  from  New  Cale^ 
donia  Ir^  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  we  have  another  cnstinfit  and  most  charaeterisfcie 
typo  of  variegation,  and  indeed  a  new  colour  amongst  variegated  plants,  its 
blotcheR  and  patclios  of  flame  colour,  or  coppery  red,  distributed  over  the 
broad-siurtaced  loliage,  being  quite  unlike  anything  previously  known  in  oar 
gardens,  and  afiforung  a  reouurkable  contrast  whan  associatod  with  othtt 
plants.  In  Fittoii'm  argyroneura,  a  Peruvian  plant,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull, 
we  gain  a  lovely  companion  for  Fittonia  (or  Gymnostachynm)  YersehafTeltii, 
with  its  red- veined  green  leaves,  and  a  plant  oi  great  beauty  in  itself,  iox 
nothing  can  be  more  ohaiming  than  its  foliage  of  bright  dear  green  traversed 
by  carefully-penc  illed  vemings  of  the  purest  white.  The  DnicteMa  albo- 
maiyinat'i,  broii-^ht  hy  ^fr.  J.  G.  Vcitch  from  the  Solomon  Isles,  is  a  most 
promising  plant,  with  white  Icaf-iaargiuii,  but  has  u&t  yet  been  seen  iu  a 
well-devdoped  state.  Mr.  Bull's  TemiuKtUa  elegant,  from  Hadagaacar,  ft 
shrub,  with  trifoliate  leaves  having  htnceolate  leaflct.s  marked  with  a  redcosta, 
and  elegantly  reticulated  with  dark  veinb  on  ^  y  pale  green  ground,  is, 
moreover,  no  doubt  a  plant  of  much  merit,  i  uiaiiV,  we  liave  added  to  the 
beautiful  genus  Maranta  (including  Calathea),  not  only  M,  Undeniaiutf 
which  livaU  the  exqiiisiftdy  painted  M.  Yeitohiii  bat  tfa«  aoacoely  laaa 
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beautiful  M.  iikistru  and  M.  roseo-jncta ;  while  at  the  groat  International 
Bbow  M.  Uaden  produoed  no  fewer  than  twentyofiTO  adSitkiiAl  novelties  of 
tins  futdfyt  several  of  which,  ^iigh  not  eqiuuling  in  beauty  the  species 

we  have  named,  will  he  -welconip  mlditions  to  onr  stoves,  ami  will  givo  ns 
in  the  Mai-auta  ^uuily  alone,  the  means  o£  forming  a  very  choice  and  varied 


Of  Greenhoouw  Ftowering  plants  -between  whicib  and  half-hardy  8ub- 

jects  the  line  is  not  very  easily  drawn — perhaps  the  gorgeous  Chilian 
Amarj'Uid,  HnbranUtua  Jultfem^  introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
ebuans  a  fiist  place,  aa  will  be  ajpparant  when  we  state  that  it  has  flowers  of 
the  richest  scarlet,  and  almost  nvals  a  Hippeastmn  in  magnitude.  Our  col- 
lections of  greenhouse  Bulbs  have  received  further  accessions  in  the  beautiful 
Sparaxix  puhherrima  and  Giadinlm  Fajniin,  of  Southern  Africa,  Hjiecics  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  serve  to  engage  the  sympathies  ttf  eidtivaton  onoe 
more  on  behalf  of  the  bountiful  South  African  genera,  Ixia,  Sparaxis, 
Homeria,  Gladiolus,  and  Uuir  iillies,  and  secure  for  tlirm  a  share  of 
favour  of  modem  gardeueiH,  which  they  richly  merit.  The  bparaxii>,  wiui 
its  largo  beU-shaped  blood-red  flowers  in  gracefully  deflexed  panicles,  and 
the  Ghidiohis  witli  its  dolioiitC'ly-tiiitiMl  nnd  beautifully-uiiu-ked  widily- 
oxpanded  dowers,  are  well  woi-th  growing  on  their  own  accouui.  Finally, 
in  this  category,  we  have  to  mention  two  neat  trailing  species  of  .VMr<Mn- 
hertjia,  named  respectively  X.  VdUhii,  from  Tnonman,  and  N.  rirulurh^  from 
La  Philii,  the  first  with  ol)ovate-obloiij^  Icavr?,  nnd  lonr^  tuhed  lilac  flowers, 
and  the  second  with  the  leaves  oblong-spathulate,  and  the  flowers  of  a 
ereamy  white,  both  half-hardy  perennials,  which  may  afford  scans  hmM 
variety  whete  it  is  always  acceptable— namely,  in  onr  sommer  flower 
gardens. 

Amongst  New  Greenhouse  Foliage  plants  occur  several  Ferns,  and 
notably  two  New  Caledonian  Lomarias^  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  One 
of  these  is  Lomaria  dUata,  which  promises  to  be  a  charming  dendroid 
Kpecies,  and  is  remarkahlo~tin- it^  curious  retusely-lohed  fringed  fronds.  The 
other  is  Luimiria  yiliba.,  Beilii,  in  wiiich  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  cultivated 
meoies  has  yielded  us  a  still  more  beautiM  ramose  and  instate  variety.  A 
third  Fern  from  Uie  same  island,  A-fplenium  n»m  caledonuc,  is  scarcely  less 
ornamental,  for  havtncr  its  decompound  fronds  cut  up  into  a  multiplicity  of 
rachiform  segments,  it  mubt  uecebsarily  niuik  amongst  the  more  elbgant  of 
its  race.  !l%ese  three  are  plants  requiring  a  warm  greenhonse.  The 
more  temperate  greenhouse  and  plant  case  have  had  a  valuable  accession 
in  the  new  Ptn-is  fwmifnfd  poli/ihichffa,  which  may  be  welcomed  as  a  gracrfiil- 
habited  mauy-tingercd  form  of  one  of  the  commonest  but  yet  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useM  evergreen  Feins  in  onltivataon.  We  have  also  become 
ac(jii;iin*  I'd  during'  the  past  year  with  at  least  two  variegated  Ferns  of  the 
half-hardy  (possibly  hiirdy),  clftss.  Those  are  both  handsomely  marked, 
and  they  are  all  the  mure  interebtiiig,  since  befuru  their  appearance  the 
hononr  of  representing  variegated  Ferns  in  our  gardens  seemed  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Pteris  family.  One  of  the  neiv  nf  juisitions  is 
Athyriam  Gormgianum  pictwn,  a  graceful  summer-fronded  plant,  having  tri- 
angular pendent  bipinnate  fronds,  the  pinns  marked  with  red  midribs,  which 
have  a  grey  band  on  either  side*  Tne  other  is  Lastrea  Sieboldii  rariegata^  a 
stately  and  strikinp;  half-hardy  cvorj^cn  Fern,  in  which  the  broad  divisions  of 
the  frond  are  distinctly  striated  in  a  transverse  dureotion  with  white  bars. 
Then  we  have  jnst  aeen  iddid  to  onr  oolMioiM  of  dwarf  pitflbflfwleaTed 
pliftts  the  enrioiis  Stirrmom^  prnttaemot  an  iahaiitaiU  of  the  Southiiii 
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States  of  America,  a  species  which  presents  tis  with  quite  a  novel  feature 
ill  that  family,  for  its  pitcher-like  leaves,  wliioh  ha%e  au  incurved  limb  like 
a  parrot's  bead,  are  spread  out  horizontally  from  the  crown.  I'Vuin  its 
remarkable  habit,  its  singular  fonn,  and  the  pretty  veining  of  its  pleasingly 
coloured  leaves,  this  species  may  certainly  take  rank,  on  the  score  of 
curiosity,  among  the  desirable  acquisitions  of  the  year.  Finally,  in  thiB 
catagory,  we  must  mention  the  ( '<>lrn.s  Gthundf  a  softwooded  plant,  intro- 
duced from  New  Caledouiii.  and  having  a  more  sturdy  lialnt  tliau  the 
favourite  C.  Yerschafieltii ;  this  has  been  under  trial  during  the  past  sum- 
mer as  a  bedding  plant,  aod  so  fiur  as  ire  have  seen  baa  met  witb  but 
partial  success.  It  is  chiefly  xemarkaUe  licir  the  almost  blaok  veining  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  is  very  variabie  in  the  amount  of  colour 
it  presents. 

Good  Hatdy  plants  of  durtinot  charaeier  bave  not  been  so  abundant  as 

the  more  tender  subjects,  which  we  bave  abeftdy  run  over.  Among  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  there  is  the  Japanese  Desmiotlium  jtnuhilijionim,  which  appears  to 
have  hitherto  borne  the  winters  of  Holland,  the  young  growth  being  au- 
nnally  ent  baek  to  ^e  old  wood.  This  is  quite  novel  in  cbaraotor,  and  very 
graceful  in  habit,  producing  a  profusion  of  summer  shoots,  which  arc  lou-r, 
grnrcfully  nodding,  and  freely  branched,  and  bear  trifoliate  leaves,  and  a 
profusiou  of  pendant  racemes  of  small  reddish-purple  blossoms.  Daphne 
Genkira,  introduced  from  Japan  to  tlie  Bussian  gardens,  bean  snob  a  pro- 
fusion of  large  bluish-lilac  flowers  tliat  the  branclies  look  not  unlike  sprigs 
of  Lilac ;  this,  therefore,  appears  likely  to  prove  useful.  The  French 
gardens  give  us  two  new  Mock  Oranges,  but  they  appear  to  be  garden 
eeedlings.  One  is  Philadelphm  KfteWrii,  and  is  said  to  have  semi-donUe  or 
nearly  double  white  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  the  other  is  P.  tnmcntnsm,  also 
white-flowered  and  sweet-scented,  but  with  blossoms  2|  inches  iu  diameter. 

Amongst  Evergreen  Sbrabs  attention  bfts  been  directed  speoiaUy  to  a 
kind  of  Portugal  Laurel,  named  Prinm;  hi  :t,tnicn  azorica,  which  appears  to 
be  venr'mnch  superior  both  in  folia;^e  and  tlowers  to  tlie  old  Portuj^'al  Laurel, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  that  group  of  most  useful 
plants — ^the  bardy  evergreen  dirabs. 

Among  Haidy  Trees  the  Golden  Alder,  Alnm  fjhainom  ourea,  is  probably 
the  most  striking  of  our  acquisitions,  and  wpH  adapted  to  beautify  planta- 
tions and  pleasure  grounds,  the  materials  for  which,  already  both  extensive 
and  effective,  are  apparently  now  engaging  some  of  tbe  attention  tbey 
deserve.  Pojuihut  niren  Solomnnii  is  likely  to  be  another  useful  tree  in  the 
Inudscapc.  resembling  the  Ahele  ;  it  is  Raid  to  have  pendent  twigs  rmd  irre- 
gular cordiform  leaves,  wincii  are  shining  as  if  vaiuished  above,  and  thickly 
dotbed  with  snow-wbite  tomentum  beneatb.  The  golden-variegated  WeUinfl- 
t'Diin  >j'uj<f<>r.-,i  ,iiir^-':-r-irtrij<tt<t  is  another  capital  subject  as  a  hardy  variegated 
tiee.  the  nnu'kmgs  of  the  braiiches  and  twigs  being  such  as  to  render  it 
really  a  handsome  object,  while  its  growth  is  not  at  all  sickly,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  variegated  trees. 

We  have  vcrv  little  to  notice  amongst  Perennial  and  Annual  Herbaceous 
plants  of  the  hardy  class.  Among  the  former  the  new  striped  Grass,  Pm 
triviaUt  vari^atat  at  first  named  CyHostmtt,  is  one  of  tbe  oest  and  most 
nsefiil,  and  being  of  a  free-growing  and  accommodating  habit,  either  in  the 
flower  garden  or  the  plant-house,  and  having  its  leave??  distinctly  and 
elegantly  variegated,  this  beautiful  variety  may  fairly  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  tbe  most  duinaung  of  all  small-growing  variegated  Gnisees.  Another 
GiMs  of  elegant  babit  has  been  introduoed  firom  Gbina  to  the  French  gar- 
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dens.  It  is  callefl  Bambusa  Siinotn't\  and  produces  nnmproTi=!  stems  which 
grow  10  feet  high  in  a  season,  and  have  tho  loaves  10  or  1*2  inches  long, 
some  of  them  striped  with  white  and  others  quite  green.  Of  Annuals,  the 
Swan  Biver  Helipterutn  Cotida,  a  slender  farandung  plant,  with  white  or 
yellow  flower-heads,  and  belonging  to  the  raoe  of  "EverlastingB^'  will 
1)6  firobably  the  most  useful.  vr 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHBONIGLE. 


Thi  severity  of  tho  WuTHU  dwbg  the 
flntthree  weeks  of  the  yewr  ham  Iwea  •  wb- 

jeet  of  vAiutuI  nitnest  to  all  elaaaee,  Yidi  as 

Wfll  UH  jxjor,  and  not  to  liortinilluruta  and 
mctcorolo^uts  only,  with  whom  even  slight 
climatic  variations  have  an  importance  which 
they  do  not  assume  in  the  eyes  of  other 
people.  Rarely,  indeed,  ba^  the  thermometer 
bee  n  known  to  dcsc  t  nd  so  low  in  this  country ; 
and  for  the  last  halt'  century  the  only  instances 
of  frost  of  similar  intensity  near  London 
were  in  1838,  still  remembered  by  many  as 
Murphy's  year,  and  in  December,  1860.  On 
the  lOlii  of  Jaiiunry,  1 8153,  tho  minimum  ther- 
mometer at  Chiswiek  registered  4|''  below 
teio;  on  the  28th  of  December,  I860, 1°  below 
HPrn ;  but  on  the  morning  of  tho  5th  of 
January  iu  the  present  year  two  instruments 
alike  indicated  11"  below  zero,  as  the  lowest 
point  reached  during  the  previous  twonty- 
foar  hoars — a  degree  of  cold  never  befbre  ro- 
cord'  '!  n  nr  London.  Olher  th'^rr'-'mcters  in 
the  neighbourhood  indicat<;d  a  similiir  temjie- 
rature,  and  even  so  early  on  tho  evening  of 
the  4th  as  five  o'clock,  the  thermometer  was 
bdow  xero.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  oMaininc;  a  really 
accurate  thermometer,  siiuplo  the  i:istru- 
mcnt  is,  and  that  oven  when  such  an  one  is 
obtained,  1000  caro  is  necessary  to  prevent 
its  indications  being  affected  by  mdiation 
from  butlu'in;:^  and  otlii  r  !<>:mrcesof  Iwa^  and 
by  the  mode  in  wliit  )i  it  is  hung. 

The  late  frost  was  most  severe  in  tho  valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  it  would  appear  th^t  it 
Mscihed  its  greatest  inlensity  at  CSh'swick, 
which  lies  in  a  sort  of  luisin,  with  th':*  y  ij^'h 
grounds  of  Acton  and  Etiltng  to  tho  north 


Krsat«r  weight  of  tho  cold  air  causes  it  to 
descend  and  produce  a  lower  temperature  in 
the  valley  than  on  tho  higher  ground,  whilst 

tho  warm  air  of  tho  vaih  y,  Itelng  Ii^4iter, 
would  float  upwards  and  more  than  counter- 
act the  mere  effect  of  elevation— in  fact  the 
high  gmuad  would  not  be,  as  mountains  arc, 
cut  off  from  the  radiation  of  heat  from  thu 
rest  of  tho  earth,  but  jirovided  with  a  natural 
source  of  warmth  in  tho  air  heated  in  the 
vaUey,  botii  by  the  earth's  radiation  and  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Some  experiments  mado  at 
Chiswiek  a  few  years  ago  appear  to  confirm 
this  view,  for  thermonieters  very  carefully 
compared  witJi  each  other  and  with  tho  stan- 
dard inatrament  at  Kew,  and  fixed  at  eveir 
.5  feet  on  a  pole  30  feet  high,  were  fuurul  al- 
most invariably  to  register  a  higher  tempera- 
ture during  frosty  weather  towards  the  top 
oi'  the  polo  than  nearer  the  ground. 

At  other  plaoet  near  the  Thauea  the 
severity  of  the  frost  was  greater  than  in 
\y\T\s  of  tho  country  usually  moio  cold :  thus 
at  Slough  the  thermometer  fell  to  8^  IkjIow 
zero,  at  Staines  to  7°  below  uxo,  at  Cobham 
to  6.8*  below  sen>,  at  WalUngfim  to  fi*  below 
zero,  at  Hammersmith  and  ^faidenhcad  to  3' 
below  zero,  at  Dorcheator,  Oxfordshire,  to  2' 
below  zero,  at  Maidttone,  on  the  Med  way,  to 
zero,  and  yet  on  the  higher  ground  of  Cam* 
den  Town  tiie  thermometer  did  not  Ul  below 
6.7*,  whilst  on  the  very  summit  of  Xotting 
Hill  it  wut  no  lowor  tlian  9^.  In  Yorkshire 
Mr.  May,  of  thu  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale^  re- 
corded a  temperature  of  6"  below  lero,  and 
in  other  pMts  of  the  country  flte  eold,  tikongh 
nnt  so  remarkable  as  neiir  the  Thames,  was 
still  very  great,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 


and  north-west,  and  with  higher  groimd,  |  temperatures  recorded  at  tho  following  ^aesi: 
likewise,  to  tho  south  and  east.  Into  this  — Downham  Market,  2"  below  zero ;  Laver- 
basin  the  cold  air  probably  descends  by  its  stoke,  Hants,  I'aboveiero;  Leominster,  Here- 
superior  gravity,  an<l  accordingly  frosts  are  1  fordshiro,  3°;  Street,  Somerset,  and  Brigg, 
there  peculiarly  severe,  much  more  so  than  j  Lincolnshire,  31' ;  Sawbridge worth,  South- 
OA  the  higher  ground  adjoining,  and  in  spring  1  ampton,  and  Winchester,  4  :  Bt  rkbamst^d, 
they  prove  very  destructive  to  fruit-tree  bios-  J  41" ;  Wimbledon,  6° ;  Cambridge,  8° ;  Wick- 
som  where  the  trees  are  not  protccUd.  The  j  ham  Market,  Oakham,  and  Exeter,  9°;  Ply- 
oonimon  impression  is  that  cold  increases  ;  mouth  and  Bridport,  IT;   Liverpool,  ISr 


with  altitude,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
regards  mountains  and  other  oonsidcrohle 
elevations  above  the  level  of  tho  sea ;  but  in 
the  case  of  what  may  bo  considered  mere  de- 
pceMMW  of  snrfiMW^  it  Is  probable  that  tha 


Norwich,  14^.  In  Scotland  the  thermometer 
also  fell  very  low ;  thus  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Meadow  Bank,  near  Glasgow,  it  stood  at 
4°,  whilst  at  Haddiogion  on  the  east  coaat  it 
was  so  lower  than  9*.  Svmi  Ireland^  th« 
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climate  of  vhit  b.  is  generally  mild  m  ooia- 
paml  with  most  parta  of  England,  owing  to 
tha  influoioe  of  UM  Atlantic  Uoeaa,  waa  not 
ex(>tnpt  fnm  the  Timteti<m  of  weren  fxM^  t» 
at  Nonagh  and  Armagh  the  tomperatni  ■  was 
r  below  zem,  but  at  MulUngar  and  Monka- 
lown  it  was  no  lowvtiiMt  11  in  the  one  oaao 
and  ir  in  the  other. 

Notwithitanding  eo  general  aad  severe  a 
frost,  it  9ocni8  VLTv  <ju  St; m  ible  whether  tli  ' 
damago  to  reiptatiuu  wiU  prove  so  gn-at  as 
might  bo  Mitldpatcd,  for  the  earth  w&s  in 
moat  petto  eomed  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
■now,  whidi  woold  keep  tho  ground  warm, 
riTnl  prevent  injurj-  to  th''  i.>  its,  as  wrll  a,  to 
»ome  cxt«at  praUxrt  the  Icavesi  tmd  Lm^K  hca. 
Netwthclaie,  lAttrels  and  other  evergrcona 
have  hecn  generally  much  injured,  and  in 
eevend  instances  killed,  and  oven  such  hardy 
vegetables  as  Bnissiils  Sprouts,  Sjiriuting 
Drooooli,  Sarovs,  and  area  Sooti^  hare 
dMtvoyw  ht  ioiB0  plaoii  and  aomeh  in- 


jored  in  othera.  HosoXroos  have  also  tx^sni 
severely,  and  in  Y<>rk  '4hiro  large  numbers  ir 
^ted  to  have  been  killed,  espocially  v^'t:>- 
ties  belonging  to  tho  Bourbon,  Noisettt',  ani 
Tcs  sections. 

Cbtbtal  Palacs.— -Almovt  ouinctdoal  with 
our  last  issue,  the  tropical  department  of  the 
Crystal  Palaco,  w^th  ir-  I'-i^rris  .-m  l  Fcnis,  iU 
Parrots  and  Chimpanzee;,  its  hi^  lux-  u.'i  i  ;u 
liii,'  iin.i;,'os.  destroyed  by  tin.-.  .Vks, 

for  tho  remnant  of  JxKUiges'  Palms,  which 
periahed  with  the  t«at!  Kir.  Fuller  hu 
originated  a  movenamt  for  raisfna;  a  public 
subscription  in  aid  of  rflmiidtag  tliL^  pi  rtton 
destroyed  with  every  prospect  of  sm  <  t-ss  TL ' 
restoration  of  the  Palaee,  mdcod,  may  be  flud 
to  be  of  mitfonal  impoetanew,  eo  greatly  has  it 
tcnied  to  the  refinement  and  ""^"  ial  prosrwef 
tho  people.  Many  valuable  plwu  wiii  m 
doubt  bo  contributed  from  private  gardens,  to 
replaoe,  a«  fu*  poaeiblek  thoeo  whieh  ikan 
heenao  tuktetamlelf  daatrojed. 


OALE^'DAB  OF  OPEIiATIONS. 


STOVE  AXD  oaciim-Hor-iE. 
Tin  heat  which  tho  sun's  iay>  impart  to 
the  surl.K  c  of  our  globe  is  a«  a  general  law 
greatest  at  the  equatur — ^that  is,  where  they 
strike  the  body  of  the  earth  in  the  nearest 
pcrprndirnlfir  direction,  or  in  tho  cnvatfst 
uiiml>er  in  a  givtn  opaco.    Individiuilly  tliey 
are  p/rhaps  equally  as  powerful,  probably 
more  eo,  after  peaiing  through  the  clear  air 
of  the  Polar  tagioDa  aa  th^  aiv  after  teadi* 
ing  t!ic  t  .irth  thmugh  tho  rnpnTir-load  at- 
luuspht-rc  of  tho  trjpics,  but  in  tho  former 
case  comparatively  few  rays  can  tike  effect, 
tha  direct  action  of  their  main  body  being  in- 
tereept«d  by  the  globe ;  so  that  a  level  suaoe 
in  thr  I'.slar  regions  can  only  receive  iho  few 
which  impingt)  at  a  tauRcnt  in  an  almost 
horisontal  direction.  Whilst  decrease  of  heat 
ia  general  from  theeqnater  towards  the  polee, 
it  IS  not  tmifbrmlr  eo  in  aoomdanoe  witn  the 
degrees  <if  l:ititii<ft ;  many  ciicum-tanres  in- 
terfere with  such  refill  I rity — ^hill  iiad  dale, 
nonntains  and  forests.   The  shelter  from  sun 
and  wind  which  thoae  afford,  tends  to  produce 
n  gn  it  diversity  of  climat^  under  Cho  same 
parallfl  of  latitu  lo.    S,)inc  wii>iJs  fallow  a 
long  track  over  conliaout«  aud  huids,  where 
mSir  a  bright  aon  and  vapourless  sky  only 
sneh  vegetation  can  exist  &%  Cacti,  which  re- 
tain their  succulence  in  the  midst  of  sandy 
•lesorlH.    On  tht-  other  liaiul,  thi.'  t'uek  of 
some  winds  is  for  over  the  uveao,  till  loaded 
with  fliioiatara  iba^  tsech  the  land,  fomung 
then  a  climate  moist  nn  l  .'4liaJ«>d,  Ihi^  reverse 
of  that  mentionod  as  the  abode  of  OactL 
Wheia  theea  Uoosa  with  eplaiidoiv  in  their 


arid  sunnv  desert" 


Orchids  would,  if  touah 
ar  as  if  parboiled  fa  1 


ported  thither,  a\ 

single  day.    Such  <lin'.  r<:>iiLC  of  rli:nat.-  mij 
occur  on  tho  very  same  parallel  of  lauiude. 
The  one  may  bo  termed  the  extreme  of  best 
and  drj  noss,  the  other  that  of  heat  and  moM- 
ture,tx)iTc«pondingto  the  Dry  Stove  tjidJfM 
i  Store.    Therefore  plants  canncit  ^.T-iaped 
I  eooording  to  latitude ;  elevaticm  above  tht 
level  of  the  sea  moat  be  taken  into  eoBMarsp 
tion,       vrrll  as  proximity  to,  or  dl^Hj* 
I  from,  the  tquator ;  bearing  in  mind  lluit  the 
higher  tho  colder.    By  so  doing  ih  '  rumit^' 
natural  to  most  plants  wiU  be  known  «iu 
iolaiabla  aeeoraoy,  at  all  evenle  8nffioieQt7 
near  to  guide  wi'iiin  safe  limits.  Inaooorisa* 
with  these  remarks  tho  temperature  ^'^T* 
moist  stove  may  fall  to  60"  or  ('>5  at  nii(ht. 
and  rise  to  70°  by  day;  bot  a  slight  sha^hof 
will  be  advisable  for  plents  not  indigenous  to 
sunny  regions.    Achunenes,  Gosneras,  Glox- 
inias, &c  ,  may  nuw  l«j  started.  Orchid*.-^ 
The  temperature  above  mtatioQed  f'""  ^'^'^^ 
plants  gecenlly  will  be  suitable  for  ^i^^^ 
only  in  cases  of  a  very  clear  air  «id  ^''w*' 
sunshine,  a  little  sha'ling;  wiJl  occasionally  be 
necessary.    Dri*  ttirfy  peat  should  be  p*^ 
cured,  so  th;it  Nv  heating  tho  fibrou'i 
may  bo  separated  for  Dotting,  which  should 
now  be  commenced  ana  proceeded  with,  «* 
the  respective  kinls  exhibit  sii;ns  of 

Sowth.  This  will  he  the  surest  guide  for 
S  lagulation  of  the  operation.  Such  kind^ 
as  are  coming  into  bloom  should  bo  in  tli0 
coolest  part  of  the  house,  or  remored  to* 
«ooler  atnictan.  Oonaioftiw  ghwieitwp^ 
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aa  Teoommended  last  month,  will  b«  ifciU  of 
great  benefit  so  long  as  the  nighta  ne  frostj, 

for  otliLTwibr!  in  frusta  of  i^at  intensity,  so 
conuQOQ  this  winUr,  rendering  a  grml 
amount  of  firo  beat  absolutely  noccssary -to 
maiiit^iin  the  lowest  indisponsablo  teouwta^ 
ture,  an  exoossiTV  degree  of  dryneas  intM  idr 
of  thf>  house  muf^t  result.  It  Hhould  ]k-  Ixirnt'  in 
mind  Uiat  cold  i^lass  is  a  rapid  condense  r  of  the 
moisture  cxiHiing  in  the  encloeod  atmosphere, 
and  the  colder  the  glass  and  warmer  the  air, 
the  more  rapidly  and  completuly  is  the  mois- 
luic  nbstraottd  from  the  nir  by  wliich  the 
plants  are  surrounded.  Few  plants,  except 
aoniB  tttch  as  Cacti,  can  long  ramain  in.  health 
in  a  hot  ^ukoqihere  deprired  of  ita  natural 
moisture. 

onRBNHorsi:. 
It  is  aloMMt  needless  to  caution  those  who 
hare  had  ihrir  hol>water  pipes  burst  bv  the 
lato  intoii'^e  frost,  to  bo  careful  that  such  oc- 
currence do  not  again  take  place.    The  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  iuronv  uni"  ni  e  which 
tilis  nish^  oocasioDs  will  nut  re^idily  esca; 
MMUeetioa.  To  main  mre.  it  i«  b«tt«r 
err  on  the  safe  side,  and  f  eo  that  the  water  in 
pipes  for  till  rqoleiit  greenhouse  uuiy  not  full 
b*-low  40  in  ivo»tx  weather;  then  if  by  acci- 
4«ni  the  firu  shoold  ffo  out  there  will  still  be 
DA  danger  irom  fteenng,  nor  will  the  uumtBs 
bo  oVi?r-oxcited  by  such  an  amonnt  of  hnut. 
Look  over  the  plants  regularly  to  see  that 
none  are  in  tnmt  of  water,  but  avoid  giving 
turn  or  at  tnj  lime  water  that  ia  col<i«r  than 
the  air  of  tho  house;  let  H  rather  bo  2° 
warmer.    The  I  inperatnro  maybe       or  50* 
in  the  day,  »od  witii  sun  it  may  bo  allowed 
to  rise  to  56°.    The  sun  may  bo  strong 
enough  to  raise  it  much  hii^her ;  in  that  caso 
take  the  opportonity  of  k'^  i"!?  P'^^nty  of  ai""* 
but  !»but  up  the  boti.-e  in  ^^oo<l  tunc,  .*o  as  to 
economise  as  much  solar  heat  as  possible, 
without  atiinillatog  tho  plitnts  beyond  what 
would  be  proper ;  for  by  so  doing  less  fire 
heat  will  ho  required,  compared  with  which 
.sun  lie.it  is  n«»L  only  cheaper,  but  v;is'ly 
superior  as  rt-giirda  the  eonstitution  of  thr 
plants.    I'UinlB  of  a  buc<  u1i  nt  nut  ire,  sueh 
as  Cacti  and  Kaloaanthes,  should  be  kept  at 
tho  driost  part  of  the  house,  where  ns  much 
simlit,'ht  can  reach  them  nn  eiin  1k'  ob'uined. 
Tho  glass  should  be  kept  clear  of  any  accu- 
malation  of  soot  or  smoke.    Uf  water  these 
plants  will  re  [uire  but  little;  give  none  but 
when  they  are  dry.  LoschcnauUiaa,  Boronias, 
and  Crowea  saligna  shoul  I  bo  phu  <l  .it  tin- 
warmest  end  of  the  laoose  if  a  warm  grocn- 
bottae  ia  not  at  eoonand  for  each  plants, 
Mwell  as  others  that  may  bo  wanted  to  bloom 
early,  such      Acacias,  Keanedyas,  Hovea.^, 
Fimeleii*.  &c.    Auleas  for  early  llmvri  ing 
may  be  introduced  into  a  peach-house,  and 
aAerwards,  as  ibef  will  bear  an  ineraaaed 
tcmp4^r;ilaro.  into  ;i  vim  ry  .it  work.  Cine- 
rarioM. — The  utmost  rigilance  will  be  ne- 
oeanrf  to  ptOTout  the  attaoka  of  gvean  dlf  < 


This  pest  should  reneive  no  quarter.  Fnmigft- 
tion  most  be  firequently  repeated.  0«eea- 

^;i>nal!y  th-  y  Tivxy  be  treated  witli  a  dose  of 
imutf  or  tobtuco  dust.  Ericats  must  be 
oloady  watched  and  most  carefully  attended 
to  aa  iwarda  tempeaatore,  air,  and  water. 
Thoiesoni  tiiat  an  eomaettdng  growth  may 
reeeiv-'  nmre  wiib  r  than  those  that  are  not; 
and  air  mu»t  bo  given,  so  as  to  carry  off  all 
moiflturo  that  would  otherwise  be  stagnant. 
Apply  sulphur  for  the  prevention  of  mildew, 
and  keep  Uie  house  rery  clean,  and  free  from 
all  duoaying  subst.ine<  >. 

CONSBKVATOUr. 

Wlulst  Ihero  is  little  gaiety  firom  plants 
out  of  doors,  those  in  the  comervatory  should 
bo  arranged  to  produce  the  bo«t  effoc-t.  Thoro 
should  be  in  Hower  forced  Ca  uelliu-,  Chines j 
and  hardy  Aiiakas,  Iloses,  lieutzias,  Honey- 
suckles, Orange  trees  in  fruit  and  showing 
flower,  !'<  rsiitn  Likes,  Ja  minums,  C'ui:i  >• 
nnnthu5  fuiirrvins,  i:e.  With  thoso  oiay  bo 
introduced  witli  <:iM>d  etb  i  t  llichardia  a-thio- 

Sica,  Chinese  Frimulas,  Uyocintha,  Naroisd, 
onqnils,  and  NcapoUtu  and  other  Yloleta. 
With  Kiiili  i)!ants  an  asS'»Tnb1n<jf>  mnv  bo 
formed  cumbiuing  great  beauty  with  delight- 
ful iragranoe.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tito 
display  should  be  maintained  by  mnoTuig 
■utdi  as  begin  to  get  oat  of  flower  or  in  the 
least  to  fade,  and  thmn  sho'ild  b-  repbced  by 
plants  just  coming  into  bloom.  Trune,  whilst 
the  sa])  is  comparatively  at  rest,  the  to|)s  of 
all  plants  that  reooiie  snoh  to  be  doee.  See 
that  there  is  a  snffieient  stock  of  sand,  peat, 
and  loam  for  shifting,  and  fresh  dressing, 
which  operations  will  have  to  bo  Terr  gene- 
rally perfivcmed  iu  Ais  and  tho  Mowing 


tm  AXn  7RAMII. 

Th'^so  are  cnnvenii'tit  fur  imny  very  use- 
ful purposeH,  and  th^-y  should  he  v.iriously 
constructed  for  affordinjj  dificrent  terapora- 
tures  and  degrees  of  moisture.    Thoso  for 
bedding  plants  shoiUd  with  only  modomtc 
leniprruture  luive  ii  full  ( ouitnund  of  air, 
whi*h  slioulil   be  given  at  all  favourable 
oppoxtunitiei  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  order  t>  drive  oflf  damp,  but  in  d 'in^  tiiiy 
tho  temperature  must  not  bo  allowed  to  gtt 
so  lowB^  to  el.eek  all  movene  nl  of  t!,  -  sap; 
therefore  gentle  heat  must  bo  supplied  to 
maintain  tho  tonaperature  of  the  air  of  tho 
frame  fiuftlt-lently  high  for  tlii-i  pmrpose  in 
cold  weathtr,  and  at  times  .a  little  above  the 
t<  mp(  riture  of  the  e.\temal  air.  If,  occasion- 
ally, this  should  get  suddenly  higher  than 
tho  interior  of  the  pit,  and  oonsequently 
higher  than  that  of  planti  it  e  intaina — if 
thu  should  happen,  moi^ti^ru  will  be  deposited 
on  tho  foliage,  and  damping  off,  so  much  to 
be  dreaded,  is  liksly  to  be  the  consequence, 
roaoura. 

Vim  J  th.it  arc  now  to  bo  started  may  be 
allowed  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than 
thoso  of  y^gk  d»  wcbg  ms  ooamemsed 
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last  montli,  for  the  season  m  which  the  Tinea 
naturally  push  without  artilicial  heat  will 
sooner  arrive.  The  night  temperaturo  may 
therefore  be  limited  to  &f.  and  that  of  the 
day  may  be  69",  or  trlfli  mn  hmt  60°.  Syringe 
daih  ,  u  ^i'i.;  wuUt  of  about  G0°  or  65°.  Dia- 
bud  Vines  in  tho  coiliest  house  that  havo 

C'led  ahoota  eo  fur  as  tu  admit  of  a  splcction 
g  made  of  the  atrongeat  and  best  situated ; 
tie  in  those  that  are  Ion;;  enough  to  admit 
of  that  being  done ;  and  those  that  have 
taken  a  deciaedly  wron^  direction  must  be 
inclined  to  tho  right  one  by  degrees.  Stop 
those  fltat  that  ore  most  forward,  but  t;.ke 
care  to  aave  tho  leaders.  Keep  a  moist 
frrowinf^  atmosphere  in  the  honiio ;  if  tho  air 
i-i  too  (iry  moisturo  may  be  raiaod  by  syring- 
ing the  pa'hs  and  aurface  of  ihe  border. 
Pinf$. — FruitiiiK  plants  should  have  a  bottom 
hent  of  from  75°  to  80°,  and  a  top  heat  of 
70°  at  night  and  75°  in  the  day,  or  86°  hj  ann 
heat.  Successions  will  anooeed  yvry  well 
with  a  hottoni  heat  of  from  70°  to  75°,  and 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  65°  to  70°. 
Water  aparingly,  using  what  is  allowed  aa 
wannaitheairofthahiouae.  After iiynngiiig, 
earefoUy  avoid  dnraghta  of  air.  Shut  ap 
till  the  sur&co  of  the  loares  is  drj-.  Pre- 
pare soil  for  shifting  the  succession  stock  in 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  the  next. 
PeaehtM  end  Ntctarinu. — Commence  with  a 
tempermtnra  of  at  night,  and  gradually 
increa-so  it  to  ')0°  and  55°,  but  till  Howering 
is  over  let  the  ri»e  of  the  temperature  be 

EITCaSN  OASBBf. 

Manure,  dig,  or  treooh  all  Taoaat  gnmnd 

as  the  weather  will  permit  Sow  in  frames 
for  an.  »iarly  crop,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early 
York  Cabbage,  Wukhonn  Broccoli,  Let- 
taoe%  dwarf  varieties  of  early  Peas,  such  as 
Gam ;  and  in  the  open  ground,  Early  Ulm 
Savoy,  Early  Horn  Carrot,  and  Radishe.t  on 
a  warm  border,  covering  with  litter.  Plant 
Early  I'l  f.itos,  Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes.  Ilenew  plantations  of 
Herbe  generallv ;  all  fibrous-rooted  ones  may 
bo  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots ;  they 
grow  with  greater  vigour  than  when  not  thus 
renewed.  Plant  Horseradish,  placing  the 
orowa  of  the  cuttinge  1  foot  below  the  sur- 


WBVt  OABDIir. 

Korided  the  grotmd  is  in  condition,  no 
opportunity  should  be  lo-ft  of  plantlni^  all 
kinds  of  hardy  fruit  treei  intended  to  be  re- 
moved this  season.  In  taking  up  the  treea 
aee  whether  tha  vootlata  do  not  praoeed  in  a 
diteotion  away  firam  lihe  atem.  It  will  be 
found  that  such  is  generally  the  ca.se ;  then 
in  planting  let  the  rooUeta  be  spread  out  in 
asimilar  direction,  sloping  a  little  downwards 
over  a  aligbtly  oohtsx  aiu&oe  formed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bole,  aa  if  like  a  ahallow  baain 
inverted.  Over  this  convexity  the  roots 
should  be  regularly  spread.    Prune,  if  not 


already  done.n'l  s^rts  of  fniit  trees,  and  with- 
out delay,  Apricota,  Peachea  and  Neclarine?. 
for  theae  naturally  push  at  an  early  period  of 
theaeaaoni  their aapiaeaib' in matanu-, and 
wlMtt  it  ia  in  fldt  flow  Ha  euunida  ongbt  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  Therefore  lose  no  time 
in  finishing  all  cutting  of  branches  that  are 
necessarv'  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  sap  may 
flow  in  rhannwia  where  the  deTelopment  of 
bnda  fiir  wood  and  fruit  ia  deairaUe.  Wbore 
borders  are  apt  to  j^et  too  dry,  and  those 
occupied  with  Apricot  trees  are  m  m^  especi- 
ally go,  it  will  bo  of  great  advanUvge  if  the 
subsoil  be  thoroughly  aooked  with  water; 
manure  water  may  be  eai|doyed  if  the  trees 
are  not  in  an  over- vigorous  state.    This  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  trees,  enable  the 
bli)s.soniH  to  sot,  and  prevent  tho  attacks  of 
red  spider.    In  pruning  Peachea  and  Nec- 
tarines, shorten  the  young  shoots  of  last  sum- 
mer's nowth,  which  are  those  on  which  the 
fiuit  mil  be  (nvdnced  in  tho  ensuing  summer, 
and  at  the  bases  of  whicli  the  buds  for  succes- 
sion ahoots  will  push ;  without  shorteuing  the 
shoots,  the  buda  woidd  not  puab,  ana  the 
biudiaa  «ou]d  be  naked. 

nowsu  oannav. 
Plant  and  prune  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  cr«ep<  rs  previous  to  digging  the  ground. 
Prune  and  train  climbers.  Trench  ground 
far  lawna,  if  any  freeh  turf  ia  to  be  laid  down. 
New  walks  may  be  farmed.  If  the  w««Aar 
is  not  imfavnurahle  herbaceous  plants  may 
be  taken  up,  divided,  and  newly  arranged. 
Plant  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses.  Protect 
fiusatan  and  Tree  Violets,  and  other  tender 
planta  from  severe  frost. 

FLOKtSTS*  FLOWBBS. 

Axtricula*. — Top-dress  with  frejih  soil. 
l'r>tect  from  frost,  but  give  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Bepot 
young  plants  wintered  in  small  pots.  Cafna- 
tionx  and  Picot^en. — Trim  off  all  decayed 
portions  of  foliage  ;  then  stir  and  rt  fresh  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  give  phmty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  opportuaiticj.  Fucluias. — Pro- 
pagate for  general  stock ;  specimen  plants 
should  be  pushed  along  in  gentle  heat.  HoUy- 
hockt,  sow ;  repot  autumn-atruek  plants,  using 
f^ood  rich  aubslantiul  soil ;  and  avoid  all  but 
such  plants  as  arw  of  robu-st  stocky  growth; 
continue  to  propagate  cuttings  from  old  stools ; 
strike  these  cuttinga  in  moist  bottom  heat. 
Pamiet. — If  the  weather  is  mild,  plant  out 

and  rep:)t.  Prhir^joniium.—Thc  yoaii;^  .stock 
will  now  bear  a  shift,  and  plant*  that  are 
being  grown  for  exhibition  should  now  be  in 
their  blooming  pots,  and  have  the  heat  giadn- 
ally  inereaaed.  JPtow. — ^Thelate  seme  frosts 
will  doubtloas  havn  looacnod  the  soil  about 
the  rQo\^ ;  let  it,  together  with  a  little  fresh 
compost,  be  firmly  pressed.  After  this  has 
been  done  to  plauta  apparently  almost  dead, 
they  oflen  reoover  surp^nglv  wdL  2M^— 
Protect  from  heav)- raina^ and aes  that thisbai 
is  sufficiently  dramed. 
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BSU&B£  CLAI£GfiAU  PfiAJU 

wiXH  AH  ILLOmnEUXKM. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  Betirre  Clairgeau  is  a  Pear  which  ought  to 
have  a  plnco  in  every  garden  which  is  not  of  tho  most  limited  extent.  It 
combines  ut  itself  so  many  of  the  quaiiiicatious  thai  go  to  maiie  a  good  froit, 
thai  wherever  there  is  room  it  ought  to  find  a  place,  lis  size  is  of  the  largert* 
and  its  colour  the  brightest,  its  form  is  most  graoefnl,  and  its  quality  in 
certam  situations  is  excellent,  i^'or  the  dessert  it  has  few  rivals,  and  a-  its 
season  extends  firom  the  beginning  of  November  tillJanuary,  it  is  invaluable 
for  keeping  up  a  supply.  The  tree  ie  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  of  moderate 
size,  it  does  not  produce  a  very  vigorous  gro-vtli,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  either  for  bush  culture,  or  for  pyramids.  To  have  the  &uit  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  it  ought  to  be  grown  in  one  of  these  forms.  We  have 
Men  owaif  bosheB  laden  irith  fimit  equal  in  size  and  colour  to  that  repre- 
sented in  our  ftc^iire,  where  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  thinning  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  s  rays,  and  particularly  so  when  it  was  so  near  the  soil 
M  to  henefit  from  the  xadiatioin.  On  eepaliors,  or  against  an  east  or  west 
wall,  we  have  also  seen  it  produced  in  high  condition. 

This  beautiful  Pear  originated  at  Nnntes  about  the  year  1838,  in  tho 
garden  of  Pierre  Clairgeau,  a  gardener  m  iiue  de  la  Bastille  of  that  city.  It 
first  frnited  m  1848,  and  that  same  year  he  exhibited  it  on  the  fi2nd  of 
October  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Loire-Inferieur.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  produced  from  a  cross  between  the  Brown  Beurre  and  Duohesse 
d'Angouleme.  The  original  tree  was  purchased  by  M.  De  Jonghe,  of 
Brussels,  and  taaed  part  of  his  ooUeetion  at  St.  GiUes  in  the  sobaxbs 
of  thatdly. 


NEW  ELOWEBS. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  which  gives  an  account  of  the  loading  New 
Flowers  will  have  a  special  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and 
PoHOLOOtflT,  seeing  ^at  it  is  one  of  its  peculiar  features  to  treat  of  Xew 
Fhw  r  Sui  ]]  ii  record  must  be  an  evidence  that  a  multitude  of  aspirants  for 
public  favour  have  appeared,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  these  arc  dpstined 
to  "make  their  mark"  in  "  floricultural  annals."  These  favoured  ones  it 
IS  the  speoial  objeet  of  this  paper  to  nottoe. 

That  grand  old  flower  Uie  Aubioula  has  received  an  accession  in  the 
form  of  two  very  handsome  Alpine  varietie*?,  the  productions  of  Mr.  Turner. 
The  one,  Dejiance^  is  a  rich  daxk  violet-shaded  Hower,  with  large  stout  pips, 
of  fine  fbnn ;  the  other,  ViiAonimt  is  a  hrin^t  erimson  ehocolato,  a  dadung- 
looking  flower,  with  large  weU-formed  pips,  and  a  conspicuous  lemon  centre. 
Both  got  the  "  blue  riband  "  of  floriculture — a  first-class  certificate. 

Azaleas,  scarcely  as  numerous  as  usual,  have  been  well  represented  by 
Ktr  Me^Mty^  a  pore  rosy  lilao,  edged  with  white  and  spotted  wi^  <ajms<m — ft 
beautiful  flower  of  first-class  quality,  which  we  have  lately  figured ;  Chnrmer^ 
bri^^lit  amarniitb,  of  fino  form  and  substance,  free- blooming,  of  good  habit, 
and  a  useful  accesBiuu  also  as  a  new  shiide  of  colour ;  and  Vivid,  rich 
glowing  scarlet,  a  gem  in  point  of  o<doiir,  the  flowers  of  good  sise  and  fine 
substance.  Mr  Williams's  three  new  varieties— viz.,  AndcrsonJ,  Princes 
Alexandra,  fuxd  Priwess  Helena,  I  have  not  seen,  but  report  says  that  Princess  A. 
is  worth  a  florist's  eye,  it  being  what  may  be  termed  a  gigantic  form  of 
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Elegantissima  slightly  striped  wiih  dsep  orimson,  and  of  verv  fine  form  and 
simancc.  Those  who  mAke  tiw  Aflfilea  a  speikalifeif  duniM  \c«k  out  for 
this  variety,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  appear  at  the  spring  shows. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chbysantuemum  blooms  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
ibere  is  loarccdy  a  sfaov  at  widnAi  to  exhil>it  the  new  Tfuieties.  What  I  saw 
of  some  of  them  provt-s  at  leflfll  that  "  higher  levels  "  of  mi|itov6ment  axe 
being  attained.  11 Princess,  a  sport  from  the  well-known  variety  of  the 
latter  name,  is  a  good  addition  to  the  pnre  white  ilowers ;  it  is  incurved, 
his  fine  Mibiteiioe,  and  ii  nt  large  sixe.  Ur*  fitoUcr't  /Wjmrw*  detfom  u  s 
jfinely-fonued  recarv«d  flower  of  a  very  fine  shado  of  colour—  dark  eainune 
violet,  a  striking  hue,  much  wanted  at  exhibitions  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Lady  Taifourdt  a  splend^  iucorved  flower,  i&  one  of  Mr.  Baiter's  greatest 
trnunphs  as  *  proaneer ;  the  ocAoor  is  silvery  lilac  pink,  and  tiie  fiower^heada 
are  lar<^e  and  very  S3rmmetrical — it  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Gvid  of 
Ophir,  ii  tine  dark  p:olden  oranpe  incurved  flower ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  also 
incurved,  colour  ivory  white ;  Madotma  Mary,  sulphur  white  with  primrose 
oeatre,  s  large  ineunred  flower;  and  Enmid,  eolour  delieate  tranqMient 
blush,  also  hicurved,  make  np,  I  tliink,  the  cream  of  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Baiter's  new  tlowerH.  Nor  arc  the  Pompon  varietieb  n'-'i'lcrtvi]  ]>v  liim. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  dues  the  stream  of  improveineut  &ct  in  xn  iuim  diiection* 
Juiiff  •  very  full  bright  yellow  flower,  tad  LUUe  OrtoU,  dark  reddish  orange, 
represent  points  gained;  the  fir  t  on  accoont  of  its  colour,  the  last  for  the 
substance  of  its  florets,  and  its  dwarf  habit.  The  strange-looking  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  too,  that  to  my  mind  cannot  be  made  to  look  aught  else  but 
flomeihing  akin  to  abortions,  have  their  fanciers  whose  tastes  must  be 
•  reco^is^;  and  for  these  Mr.  Salter  presents  two  new  kinds — viz.,  J^ia, 
rosy  blush,  with  fuU  high  ceubre,  and  StsUot  oiaret  oolour,  the  centre  of  the 
flower  being  much  lighter  in  eolonr. 

That  really  beautiful  and  useftd  spring  flower  tlie  Gekebabia,  seems  to  he 
almost  shelved.  Scarcely  a  seedlinj]:  Cineraria  of  any  pretensions  was  seen 
during  1866  at  any  meeting  of  the  Ifloral  Committee.  The  record  here  is 
therefore  a  blaii][  one.  Ifesart.  F.ft  A.  Smith  annoimee  »  Beweet,biittliey 
l^pear  to  have  disooutinued  exhibiting  their  flowers  as  seedlings. 

With  tlie  Cr.FMATis.  Messrs.  G.  Jackmau  it  Son  and  Mr.  Thos.  Cripps 
'  have  both  done  praiseworthy  things.  The  J^rmce  of  Wales  and  Ruhdla  of  the 
former  are  valnable  aoqnisitiotts.  The  first  of  these  has  flowers  of  ft  ridi 
deep  violet  purple,  with  red  bars  running:  alou:,'  the  centre  of  each  sepal ; 
the  latter  is  a  rich  vUftv  claret  colour,  of  very  deep  hue,  and  flowers  very 
freely.  Thoroughly  liardy,  dowering  freely,  aud  making  rapid  gitjw  th,  they 
are  edmirebly  adapted  iat  ovd^-dom*  enltivati(xi  under  favourable  drcom- 
stances.  Mr,  Cripps  has  been  busy  with  C.  lauuf^inosa,  and  imder  the  name 
of  lAuhj  CnrnUnc  Nrnfl  has  produced  a  form  of  it  with  delicate  lavender 
ilowers  marked  with  a  darker  stripe.  Each  of  these  three  varieties  was 
awarded  first-class  certificates.  C.  tunbfidgenris,  sikother  of  Mr*  CSr^ppe* 
hybrids,  has  flowera  of  reddish  pmple  with  ft  Une  sk^  «p  the  oentre  of 
each  petal. 

New  DAm^  are  as  ntmieroiis  as  ever.  The  following  were  awarded 
first-class  certificfttes,  ft  raretty  sure  index  of  their  value — ^viz.,  dam  9mom 
(Kepief5),  a  Ught  ground  variety  with  deep  ed|oring  of  dark  crimson,  an  ex- 
quisite flower ;  Mrs,  Bottanf  (Mfty),  lilac  rose,  a  very  sure  exhibition  flower, 
fine  form,  and  very  constant;  PormKw  WiUumu  (Keynes),  clear  claarai  ooloiir» 
very  novel  and  distinct,  a  capital  show  flomr  ;  Vice- 1  *  reside  (Keynes),  ft 
fafri^bt>looking  boff  flower,  ft  decided  impioveaieiit  on  Ckainnm;  ftod  /Vvkmi 
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of  Wales  (Keynes),  pale  blush  p:rouud  slightly  edp;ed  with  lilac,  a  very  pretty 
flower  of  fine  form.  The  fuiiowiiig  i'ancies  rt)C«ivetl  the  same  award : — 
BuUerfitf  (Keynes),  a  light  ground  flower  with  scarlet  and  brownish  onmson 
stripes,  larcrc  fiill,  aiid  of  fiiie  form  ;  iiiuT  Mi^s  Vnith  (Kckfoi-dl.  yellow 
ground  tipped  with  wliite,  a  free  and  constant  flower,  becond-class  ct  ititi- 
cates  were  awarded  to  the  following: — Aurora  (Kawlings),  a  medium  sized 
flower  of  good  loini,  eolour  bright  rose  ;  Fiambtau  (Turner),  one  of  tiu 
flowers  of  tlio  seuKon.  colonr  rich  di'cp  (•lirome  yellow,  heavily  td;:,'ccl  nud 
tipped  with  scarlet  lake,  a  most  striking  exiiibitioa  flower,  i'loxsy  GUI 
(Keynes),  a  beautiful  light  grousd  flower,  edged  with  pink,  and  of  fine  form; 
Gazelle  (Kejnies),  a  constant  flower  of  ;,'o<)tl  quality,  colour  clear  fawn; 
•  Harru  tt  Tett,rrU  (K*  ynoR),  hlush  raoiiiid  deeply  margined  with  dark  pur^de, 
a  flower  likely  to  become  a  Btandtird  variety  for  ite  obvious  useful  qualities ; 
Hon.  Mn.  G.  WeUedi-y  (Bragg),  base  of  the  flower  white,  heavily  edged  and 
tipped  with  purple,  good  i^etal  and  outUne ;  John  Sladdm  (Bawmigs),  adaric 
crimson  flowrr  of  excellent  form,  scarcely  shown  in  good  condition  as  a 
Beediing;  ijtidii  .hiu,  KUk  (Eckford),  a  promising  show  flower,  ground  colour 
ereamj'^fi^te  tipped  with  purplish  rose;  fjord  L^m  (Fellowes),  rich  violet, 
a  deoidod  acquisition  in  point  of  colour,  constant,  and  of  fine  form ;  Mn. 
IJtmjfss  (Burgess),  a  very  novel  flower,  the  body  of  the  petals  being  lilac 
with  an  edging  of  maroon;  Mr;{.  Tltomhill  (Pitfield),  a  deUcato  ground 
flower,  the  edges  <tf  the  petals  being  beautifally  feaiherod  with  pink ;  Star- 
I'ujht  (Turner),  a  "taking"  yellow  «rround  flower  distinctly  tipped  with  lake; 
Vah-ntvn'  (Fellowes),  a  pretty  lip;ht  tiowor,  aimoht  pure  white,  with  a  thin 
edging  of  deep  purple,  a  flower  of  excellent  properties ;  and  Vanguard 
('Wlieeler),deep  purplish  maroon,  a  large  but  somewhat  flat  flower  ae  shown. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  foUowing  that  did  not  receive  any  award  of 
merit  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained: — Commander  (Bragg),  a  large,  bold,  rich 
orange  buff  flower ;  MfphitUqiheles  (Headley),  almost  black,  valuable  only 
for  its  colour,  but  a  goocl  bloom  would  "  tell  "  as  a  front-row  flower ;  and 
Piratfr  (Fellowps)  a  xory  delicate  and  liiindeomo  flower,  colour  pale  primrose 
lightly  margined  with  purple.  Judging  from  the  awards,  it  may  be  safely 
infen^  that  seedling  Dahlias  of  the  past  year  have  posaesaed  motre  than  an 
cxdinary  share  of  good  qualities,  and  among  these  may  be  daeeed  pre- 
eminently.  I  think,  that  great  desideratum — novelty  of  colour.  Tljc  Fancy 
varieties  have  not  evidenced,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  inarch  of  improve- 
ment. B^ne  Wyatt  (Ke^-nes),  was  the  only  one  awaided  a  second-clanB  cer- 
tificate ;  ili  is  a  full-sized  white  ground  flower,  with  red  stripea.  PknuikiU 
(Ke^Ties),  is  about  the  best  flower  of  those  "not  placed,"  to  use  n  racing 
phrase.  The  ground  colour  is  a  mixtiure  of  red  orimson  with  purple 
«fcr^pe8»  and  Mr.  K^meB  thinks  very  highly  of  its  worth. 

{To  be  continued.)  ^  ^' 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  18. 

It  is  probable  that  my  last  remarks  may  be  looked  upon  as  rather 
rambling  uad  discursive,  if  not  reiterative,  for  which,  however,  I  make  no 
apology,  aa  I  know  that  it  is  only  fay  a  oonstant  reitn-ation  of  a  truth  that 
it  becomes  printed  on  the  brain,  or,  in  other  words,  imjireysed  on  the 
memory;  and  as  I  write  for  reoruits  and  not  for  veterans  (many  of  whom 
know  better  than  myaelf  all  ahoat  it)»  I  would  direct  the  attention  (rf  all 
yomig  praotitiOiifliB  to  the  pttdodieal  reeonenee  of  gr«i4  frnit  yem,  and  to 
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iimie  them  to  study  the  causes  which  contribute  to  produce  them,  and  the 
means  whereby  we  may  bo  enabled  to  counteract  uie  evil  results  which 
inevitably  follow  when  the  trees  are  allowed  to  follow  out  those  tendencies 
tmeheeked. 

Now  with  rcf^ard  to  the  causcH,  there  is  no  donhl  on  ray  minil  hut  that 
tliey  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  seasons  which  are  more 
favourable  than  others  for  the  proiliiction.  of  fruit-beariug  wood,  which  iu 
an  ordinary  way  is  tlie  result  of  a  very  hot  and  dry  Bummer  and  autumn 
followed  by  a  favourable  spring,  in  which  the  fruit  sets  most  abundantly, 
and  the  tree,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  will  bring  «  great  quantity  to  an 
inferior  degree  of  perfection. 

How  it  is  in  Muons  like  thi-  il  at  the  skilfulness  and  foffMighi  of  the 
manager  are  most  required  ;  for  instead  of  taking  a  larfje  crop  he  will 
wisely  reduce  it  to  rather  less  than  what  would  be  called  a  fair  crop  for  one 
season,  in  indor  thai  he  may  haye  a  reasonable  ehanee  of  an  average  otop 
the  next  year.  Otherwise  tiie  overborne  exhausted  trees  will  be  undergoing 
the  process  of  renovation,  and  of  course  it  will  be  cplled  a  bad  fmit  year. 
When  tretis  are  under  control,  uud  the  prinoipieb  which  regulate  their 
growth  properly  studied  and  aeted  upon,  we  ought  to  hear  lees  about  the 
periodical  retnnis  of  good  fruit  years.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  dimatio 
or  atmospherical  conditions  do  very  much  influence  this  state  of  thiuprs,  and 
will  sometimes  baffle  the  very  best  of  management,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
snoh  extremes  ooour  as  eannot  be  covnteraotod  by  some  mesas  or  another, 
eitiier  by  supplying  those  elements  which  are  deficient,  or  taking  means 
to  ward  off  the  effects  of  mich  as  are  in  superabundance.  For  example  :  if  it 
should  be  a  long-continued  heat  and  drought,  we  have  tlie  ^ower  of  sup- 
plying such  an  amount  of  moistitre  to  the  roots,  and  synnging  to  the 
folia;i;e,  as  will  ensure  to  the  tree  that  amount  of  aliment  necessary  to 
oiMiblo  it  to  keep  up  a  free  development  of  growth  in  spite  of  a<l verse 
natural  conditions ;  the  tendency,  tlierefore,  to  the  formation  of  uu  uiidue 
amount  of  fruitful  wood  will  be  checked,  and  the  functions  of  the  tree  be 
earried  on  as  though  there  were  no  disturbing  influences  at  work. 

The  influences  exercised  by  extremely  wet  seasons  are  more  difficult  to 
counteract,  because  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature, 
iriiieh  prevents  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  interferes  with  the 
formation  of  healthy  ^it-buds.  Fortunately  such  extremely  wet  seasons 
are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  their  evil  efl'ects  may  be  partially  prevented 
eittier  bv  a  waterproof  oovering  to  the  roots,  or  by  tmowing  up  we  earth  of 
the  boxoer  into  a  steep  slope,  so  that  the  water  may  run  off  freely.  But 
I  would  here  observe,  that  if  the  border  is  thoronghly  drainer!  and  the  soil 
not  too  retentive  of  moisture,  a  vast  amount  of  water  may  percolate  through 
it  without  leading  to  any  serions  effeets.  On  the  eontnu^,  if  badly  ^budned 
or  not  drained  at  all,  the  best  manager  in  the  world  would  be  baffled,  unless 
the  rain  water  could  be  cnrriod  away  without  enterinfr  the  border,  and  also 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  it  cannot  be  carried  away,  the  roots  would 
become  clogged  and  luable  to  perfonn  their  proper  fonetions,  whereby  the 
well-doing  of  the  branches  would  bo  affected. 

The  ]ir(  valence  of  a  very  low  temperature  in  the  spring  montlis.  l)ut 
particularly  when  attended  with  early  morning  frosts,  is  a  great  drawback 
to  mcecsa,  and  can  only  be  combated  by  an  efficient  and  moveable  protec- 
tion. This  is  more  especially  nccessnn-  for  the  fruit  under  consideration,  and 
also  for  Peaches,  because  both  Apricots  and  Peaches  expand  their  bloom 
very  early,  and  great  watchfulness  is  required  in  order  to  apply  protection 
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at  the  proper  time ;  for  even  this  necessary  work  may  bp  overdone,  sbiM  tiiA 
trees  ahoold  have  the  credit  of  being  able  to  submit  with  impunity  to  HbA 
Tarions  duuigM  of  tempeMtnin  and  atmoepherioal  conditions  to  a'Oertain 

point,  up  to  which  tliey  will  he  far  better  left  alone ;  but  when  that  point  is 
likely  to  be  exceeded  as  regards  lownoss  of  temperature,  protection  is  the 
only  means  of  saving  a  crop ;  this,  however,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
tiie  cause  which  led  to  its  adoption  no  longer  exists. 

The  proper  time  to  apply  protection  is  80  much  influenced  both  by  tem- 
perature and  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  an  infallible  guide ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator.  Far  example:  4®  of  frost  immediately  following  upon  a  wet  and 
stormy  day,  such  as  we  often  experience  in  March,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
fully  charged  with  moisture,  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  blossom  and 
young  fruit  than  8°  with  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  accompanied  by  a 
slightly  linsk  wind.  I  have  known  Apricots  to  siunnit  to  the  latter  tempe- 
rattirc  unprotected  and  uninjured,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  dry  and 
easterly  wind,  but  at  the  same  time  X  would  be  sorry  to  place  that  or  even 
40  as  my  minimum  of  temperatnra  jrhm  protection  would  beoouM  xMces- 
saiy ;  for  although  the  ani  n  i  r  of  izijaiy  dnie  fay  the  frosts  in  spring  is  not 
so  much  the  eflFect  produced  by  so  many  degrees  of  temperature  below 
freezing  point,  as  by  certain  contingent  atmospherical  conditions  in  com- 
bination tfacMwith,  yet  it  is  almys  Mat  to  be  cm  the  safe  side,  and  apply 
protection  whenever  there  aze  indications  of  eren  a  slight  frost,  bnt  not 
otherwise. 

BecUeaf.   Jons  Cox, 


PRESERVING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Allow  me  to  invite  attention  to  a  mode  of  storing  Dahlia  roots,  which  I 
ha?e  now  practised  for  some  years,  and  by  whidi  I  find  they  may  be  had  as 
SOmid  when  taken  out  in  spring  n  tboy  were  on  the  day  when  they  were  put 
away,  and  this  by  a  very  sizmile  plan,  which  is  in  the  power  of  evety  grower 
to  adopt.  Before,  however,  istate  the  particulars,  I  will  explain  my  former 
l^stem  of  jnrseerving  Dahlia  roots  through  the  winter.  When  the  plants 
became  diunaged  by  frost  I  took  advantage  of  the  first  fine  day  to  take 
them  up,  carefully  cleaning  the  mould  away  from  them,  and  placmg  them 
in  a  dry  airy  place  fixr  a  ^raek  or  two,  in  (wder  that  the  fleshy  roots  might 
become  perfectly  dry  beine  they  were  stored.  I  had  no  mora  convenient 
pbu'e  in  which  to  keep  them  than  a  box  placed  in  a  stall  of  an  empty  stable, 
and  here  they  were  covered  over  with  dry  sand  and  straw,  i^y  following 
tills  plan  I  have  sacceeded  tolerably  well,  and,  atthoogh  some  of  the  roots 
have  become  shrivelled  and  nearly  dead  when  taken  out,  yet  by  placing  them 
in  a  sweet  moist  heat  they  would  for  the  most  part  start  into  growth,  the 
shrivelled  ones,  however,  not  breaking  so  freely  as  the  others,  nor  producmg 
snch  good  cattings,  while  some  of  them  being  late,  did  not  acquire  strength 
to  produce  flowers  in  the  same  state  of  perfection  as  the  others. 

Tills  iTMluced  rnc  a  fev;  years  back  to  try  another  plan  of  prp:  >  rvinii'  t]>;  in. 
Ab  soon  as  llie  Iroots  came  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  i  immediately 
took  up  the  plants,  and  cnt  off  the  tops  at  about  a  loot  above  the  root,  clean- 
ing the  mnuld  off  tiiem  as  much  as  I  could,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  them,  and 
storing  them  again  in  the  stable,  but  without  drying  them  at  all.  The  box 
I  kept  them  in  was  14  inches  deep,  and  this  I  now  filled  up  with  coal 
ashes,  whieb  had  been  praviovisfy  {oefaied  by  dunping  them  aa  tiiej  were 
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collected  from  the  firee,  and  thon  f!rytnf]r  them  in  a  shed  before  they  wore 
nsed.  In  this  material  the  Dahlia  roots  lay  buried  for  a  period  of  font 
moDtiiB,  and  when  fhey  w«re  taken      otw  box  and  ezamined,  I  found 

that  not  one  of  them  was  shriveUed  or  spoiled  in  the  slightest  degree.  This 
was  about  the  he i^iriTiiiifj;  of  March.  "When  pnt  into  a  frame  which  I  had 
at  work,  they  all  broke  freely  and  vigoroubly,  from  which  I  anticipated  an 
early  and  abnndant  display  of  flowers,  in  which  I  was  not  disappointed. 

The  nboYC  mothrxl  of  prcscn  in;.'  Dublin  root.><,  which  I  have  ever  since 
ado^ited,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  great  many  other  bnlbons  niid  flcshy- 
jooted  plants  which  have  to  be  taken  up  and  protected  through  the  winter, 
hut  being  donnant  do  not  te^idie  to  be  kept  m  a  greenhoaae. 

H.  L. 


CYPiUPBDIUM  INSIGNE. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  this  old  \\'in!pr- 
blooming  Orchid  for  decorative  purposes.  In  December  I  introduced 
into  tny  ritting  room,  whieh  is  not  one  of  the  wannest,  a  plant  just  on  the 
point  of  expanding  its  chaste  slipper-like  flowers,  and  it'liiis  far  exceeded 
my  expectations  regarding  its  suitability  a*?  a  decorative  plnnt  f^r  ■^nrhpnr- 
poses.  The  blossoms  are  scentless,  and  this  is  the  only  drawback  to  the 
plaot»  for  in  every  other  respect  it  is  all  that  ean  be  desired. 

The  cultivation  of  Cypripcclinra  insigne  is  extremely  simple,  and  propa- 
gation is  readily  effected  by  small  otTsets  at  almost  any  reason,  bnt  February 
and  March  are  on  tiie  whole  the  luoHt  suitable  mouths.  My  phiuts  are 
growing  in  common  loam,  leaf  mould,  silver  sand,  and  broken  potsherds, 
and  arc  \\v]\  draLiied.  Kvcn  in  this  common  and  penerally-attainable  com- 
post tlioy  thrive  remarkably  well.  Ihiring  the  early  part  of  the  season  this 
C^'pripedium  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  sliade  from  ex- 
cessively bright  STinshine  ;  it  grows  well  tinder  tht  shatb  of  Vines,  as  well, 
if  !)' *  ';ettor.  than  in  an  Orchid-hon?e.  About  the  raitldle  of  October  the 
plants  may  bo  introduced  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  that  of  a  warm  sitting- 
room  for  instance,  and  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  December  they  will 
reward  the  cultivator  with  the  sight  of  their  exquisitely  shaped  blooms. 

For  the  decoration  of  rooms  T  would  not  mcommend  too  large  plants  to 
be  grown,  but  rather  to  divide  them  more  frequently.  Large  plants  are 
not  in  general  so  sutable  fat  ih»  purpose  as  those  of  smaller  sise. 

Wntham  Park,  Jon  ^nutwKm, 


DEFECTS  OF  IHE  LATE  S£VSB£  FBOSS. 

NORTH  NOTTS. 

Ai.TnnroH  the  thermometer  did  not  descend  so  low  hero  as  in  1888, 
and  1861,  the  effects  of  it  are  more  marked,  especially  on  v^etables, 
than  in  those  years.  The  loweet  temperatore  registwed  here  was  on  the 
4th  8'.  and  on  the  1 1th  T,  or  25*  of  ft'ost.  All  the  Winter  Brocr rli^  not 
lifted  or  protected  are  killed,  a.nd  even  tlie  hardy  Kales,  Brussels  SjUdUts, 
and  Savojs  aro  much  browned  and  cut  up.  Owing  to  the  natiae  of  the 
snmrner,  and  rainy  mild  antuttn,  I  was  fesfffol  that  a  severe  frost  might 
set  in  snddenly  in  -Tamiary,  and,  therefore,  prepared  for  warding  off  its 
attack.  In  the  middle  of  December  I  had  an  abundance  of  Backhouse's 
early  Broccoli,  Snow's  Winter,  Early  Penzance,  and  Osborne's  New  White, 
«]!  eoming  in  togiBtiier,  nid  tiiersfore  hid  the  most  fMnunng  lifted  and  poi 
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into  by  titr  hf'oh  in  a  north  border,  \nth  fsoroo  litter  handy  for  coverinf;!: 
Bhouid  froat  set  in.  This  covering  with  the  snow  on  the  top  has  preserved 
Khem  quite  safe,  and  I  shall  now  havo  s  good  supply  till  tba  li^  hardy 
spsing  aorto  come  in. 

The  univor*!al  destruction  of  vegetables  this  year  has  no  doubt  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  the  autonm,  for  they  kepi  on  growing,  and  had  no  cbedc 
from  frost  or  drying  cold  winds  till  the  end  of  December.  Being  so  sueea- 
lent,  and  the  frost  setting  in  so  soverely  cm  the  Ist  of  Jamuoy,  followed  by 
the  rapid  tbiiw  on  the  6th,  to  be  succeeded  again  by  the  severest  fivai  of  the 
season  on  the  14th,  it  is  no  wonder  thai  rapid  changes  affected  them 
injuriously. 

The  most  aevate  frostfl  ot  the  last  and  present  eentnxiet  hare  in  general 
set  in  after  wet  pummerrt  and  autumns,  when  the  soil  was  ialozaited  witih 
water,  and  the  rivers  and  brooks  were  filled  to  overllowino:. 

I  hear  from  every  quarter  that  lloties,  like  vegetables,  have  been  much 
injvanSi  or  kiUed,  esp^ially  the  Tea-seented  and  Noisettes  on  standards. 
After  the  great  destruction  of  Eoho^*  in  1860  and  18(51,  I  was  determined  to 
give  up  the  planting  or  propagation  of  the  lumpy-headed  standard  ones,  and 
only  grow  them  on  their  own  roots  or  budded  low  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
as  pillara  or  low  bashes.  There  is  no  oompariBon  between  the  beauty  of  a 
pillar  Rose  and  a  cabbage-headed  standard  one,  and  in  severe  frosts  they 
are  safe  to  spring  again  from  the  roots,  or  from  where  they  were  protected 
by  litter  or  snow.  It  is  astomshmg  what  a  little  covenug  will  protect 
tender  Boies,  when  pnt  on  in  the  shspe  of  hm,  moss,  or  fir  braaehM,  and 
nil  who  lose  them  in  severe  frosts  have  only  to  Uone  themsshes  for  their 
want  of  care. 

The  new  Japanese  Conifers  and  shmbs  appear  to  have  weathered  the 
sold  safely  in  ^s  loealiiy ;  likewise  Araneanas,  Deodlkn,  Cypresses,  and 
Laurels.  One  Cupressos  (McNabiana)  is  much  browned,  as  are  Magnolias, 
Gotoneasters,  and  young  variegated  Hollies^  vMle  the  only  shmb  really 
killed  to  the  ground  is  the  Sweet  Bay. 

Welhedt»  YfiujuM  Tmoar. 


WKST  YOBKmiuus. 

I  AM  happy  to  say  that  very  little  injury  has  been  done  here  hf-  the 

late  frost.  The  lo^\  i  t  degree  of  temperature  recorded  here  was  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  indicatod 
22°  of  frost.  The  whole  of  the  ConifersD  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
CSedars  of  Lebanon  and  Uonnt  Atlas,  have  escaped  nnhnrt.  Among  a  lazge 
collection  bf  Berberises,  I  find  the  foliage  of  some  plants  of  B.  Fortune!  are 
browned  ;  a  few  plants  of  B.  Wallichii  standing  in  rather  exposed  places  are 
also  slightly  touched.  I  never  saw  the  common  Laurels  look  better  than  they 
do  at  present,  thoog^  in  1800  the  greater  part  were  killed  to  the  groono. 
Portugal  Laurels  are  also  nntouched.  Some  plants  of  Laumstinus  and  Bays, 
that  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  1860,  are  only  slightly  browTied.  Boses, 
of  which  there  is  a  nice  little  collection,  are  all  tmhurt.  Jasminum  nodi- 
iloram  was  splendid  on  the  walls  bsfoie  tiie  lh>8t:  all  the  late  blooms  ivhitth 
were  not  expanded  are  now  out  beaatifiilfy  and  look  very  gay  and  cheerfilL 
I  find  tlic  Golden  Variegated  Vinca  is  a  goad  doal  cut  up.  Tritomas  have 
ako  suliered  much.  I  have  not  found  a  single  bud  on  any  of  the  fruit  trees 
eet-doon  in  the  least  injured  by  the  frost,  u  1860,  not  only  vne  the  bads  > 
ioiued,  but  whole  bfanohes,  sod  in  some  plMes  whole  tresfy  wwakiUsd  by 
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Ae  aevere  cold.  Btrawbeny  plants  are  looking  well.  Vegetables  here  have 
snflbred  Yory  litll«.  Paraley  oo  ribh  laod»  whope  it  got  a  large  growlii,  has 
suffered  a  Uttle,  bat  on  poor  land,  whan  aown  in  May,  it  is  untouched. 
Lettuces  have  stood  well.  Cabbnf^ea  have  stood  well — a  large  piece  of 
£nfield  Market,  Early  Barnes,  and  bhiUing's  Queen  look  as  green  and  well 
as  iliay  did  in  Noreraber  last.  Wheeler'a  linperial»  wMofa,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  tlie  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  Nonpareil  planted  out  ten  days 
earlier  thaji  the  other,  have  suffered  very  slightly.  T?orecole  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  look  as  well  as  they  did  in  October.  Of  ail  Winter  Greens  there  ia 
none  to  equal  Brussels  Sprouts ;  but  to  have  them  fine  they  ahovld  be  sown 
in  March  and  plnnti  1  out  in  good  rich  laud  as  early  in  Jtine  as  possible. 
Broccoli  I  have  always  laid  facing  the  nortli  in  the  autumn,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  mine  have  been  so  treated  this  last  autumn.  These  plants  are 
very  little  ii^ored,  and  will  be  extremely  useful  by-and-by ;  but  a  few  left 
standing  have  suffered  very  severely.  This  simple  plan  of  laying  them 
down  will  always  save  the  great  bulk  of  the  plants  in  ordinary  seasons,  but 
to  leate  them  standing  is  to  run  a  great  risk ;  for  thou^  they  may  and  do 
escape  in  very  mild  winters,  they  will  not  stand  a  severe  one  untouched. 
And  here  I  would  beg  respectfully  to  ask  tliose  interested  in  the  matter  the 

ntion,  Of  what  use  are  the  so-called  Winter  Brocoolis '?  The  only  use  I  ever 
d  of  them  was — and  in  this  way  they  are  very  valiiable— that  wben  sown 
late  they  sometimes  come  in  before  Uie  o^er  sorts  in  spring.  But  the  name  of 
"Winter  Broccoli  leads  the  inexperienced  to  think  they  can  have  nn  abundance 
ci  this  valuable  vegetable  during  the  winter  months  of  January  and  Febru. 
aay.  If  tbey  liyed  along  the  eonth  ooast,  either  of  England  or  Ireland, 
they  might  in  most  seasons  have  them ;  but  if  they  live  inland,  and  north  of 
London,  unless  in  very  exceptional  seasons  the  thing  is  impossible.  The 
true  Walcheren  is  veiy  superior  to  all  autumn  or  winter  Broccolis  ;  and  as 
this  can  be  luid  all  tne  antmmn  months,  and  sometimes  by  proper  storing 
can  be  kept— in-doors,  of  course — all  through  January,  I  prefer  it  to  all 
other  kinds.  A  sowing  made  from  tlir  15th  to  the  25th  of  "May  will  furnish 
plants  for  putting  out  during  July.  1  make  foui-  large  piuntrngb  of  it  in  July, 
at  intervals  of  seven  days,  and  in  good  land,  and  di&rent  sitnations.  These 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  during  the  whoJe  d  ibe  autumn,  up  to  the  end 
of  December. 

Stdurttm,      '  M.  Saul. 


DBSSERT  OBAKGE  CULTURE.* 

In  the  diary  of  that  "  fine  old  English  gentleman,*'  John  Kvclyn,may  be 
found  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  he  ha!d  eaten  as  good  "  China  Oranges  " 
plucked  from  his  own  trees  as  he  ever  wished  to  eat.  In  those  days  dessert 
unmges  were,  it  seems,  called  "  China  Oranges."  Although  Oranges  wero 
cultivated  in  France  long  before  Evelyn's  tune,  yet  they  were  considered 
merf'ly  ornamental  appendages  to  palaces  and  mansions:  no  thought  seems 
to  liiive  been  turned  to  them,  so  as  to  consider  them  fruit  trees ;  and  even 
Evelyn,  with  his  remarkable  bortieultural  sagacity,  does  not  mentiim  tliai 
he  had  ranked  Orange  trees  among  froit  trees,  for  in  his  <*E«lendflrium 
Hortensc, "  when  he  mentions  for  every  month  "  fruits  in  prime  and  yet 
lasting,"  no  mention  is  made  of  Oranges.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 

Rum  th«  Report  of  Proeeedingt  of  the  InUmational  IIortinilhiTal  Exhibition  nrtd 
Betmtful  (kmtrtm  «/  Londtmt  1866— •  veiy  interMtiog  iMord  of  that  gratkk  Horiiealtuni 
grthsrimjiiitiswwd* 
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his  gaUiering  of  Oranges  fit  to  eftt  was  aa  aooideixtal  oocnrrenoe ;  and  i|» 
im  led  io  suppose  fimn  <he  tilenee  of  gaidenen  for  nearly  two  hundxed 
yean  as  to  tiieir  culture,  that  the  Orange-eating  world  has  feltperfeoCly 
satisfied  with  importcrl  Oranges,  brought  quickly  by  fast-Bailing  vf^Rpfls, 
Still,  the  differeuce  between  Oranges  freshly  gathered  firom  the  trees,  and 
the  vwy  finest  imported,  is  most  xenuurlcable;  tiiem  is  a  erismisss  and  fins 
amna  in  Oranges  freshly  gathered  difficult  to  realise,  unless  th^  sse 
promptly  compared  with  imported  fmit ;  they  are  indeed  a  loxiizy*  and*  as 
such,  will  be  cultivated  ere  long  in  every  good  garden. 

houses  hert  adapted  fixr  thdr  cultivation  are  the  large  span-roofed, 
24  feet  wide,  6  feet  high  at  each  side,  and  15  feet  high  in  the  centre.  A 
honse  of  this  size  will  require  eifrht  four-inch  hot-water  pipes,  four  on  each 
side,  as  artificial  heat  is  required  ail  the  year  to  ripen  Oranges  in  one  season 
pwrfectly. 

A  smaller  span-roofed  honsc,  5  5  feet  Iiiph  at  each  side,  and  12  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  heated  by  four  four-mch  hot-water  pipes,  two  on  each  side,  is 
almost  as  eligible  for  Orange-culture  aa  one  even  of  the  larger  size.  A 
house  of  these  dimensions,  mth  a  central  path,  and  a  border  on  each  side 
planted  with  Orange  trees,  would  form  a  pleasant  and  productive  Orange 
garden ;  but  to  form  an  Orange  grove,  so  as  to  have  trees  of  fine  growth,  and 
to  give  abundant  crops,  the  laj^er  house  must  be  resorted  to. 

From  the  experienee  I  have  gained,  I  firmly  believe  that  no  conservatoiy, 
no  Orchid-house,  no  greenhouse,  is  half  so  beautiful  or  interesting  as  an 
Orange-house  constmoted  on  the  principles  I  now  advocate,  and  provided 
irifh  fixed  roob,  Tafters  24  indies  apart,  glazed  with  large  pieees  of  glass, 
and  admitting  abundance  of  light ;  so  that  in  December,  wJun  the  trees  are 
covered  with  their  golden  fruit,  and  many  of  them  showing  their  snowy- white, 
perfomed  fiowers,  the  scene  is  indeed  enchanting,  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
agreeable  temperatnre,  which  need  not  be  higher  than  from  60^  to  60^  Fahr. 
(10°  to  16°  Cent.)  in  cloudy  weather.  It  is  not  fierce  heat  in  winter  that 
ripening  Oranges  require,  but  an  even  Ar^eeable  temperatnxe,  sooh  as  is  en.- 
perienced  in  .  the  Azores  during  that  seai>on  of  the  year. 

The  houses  above-mentioned  shonld  have  sida  ventilation,  as  in  orohard- 
houses — viz.,  an  opening  in  each  side  of  the  large  house  2  feet  ^vidc ,  for  the 
smaller  houses  1  foot  wide;  these  openings  should  be  in  the  ctutrc  of  each 
side,  and  shutters  of  wood  or  sashes  employed  to  close  them,  the  latter,  of 
course,  being  Uio  most  agreeable. 

In  houses  thus  treated.  Orange  trees  may  bo  cultivated  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  in  the  borders.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  rapid  growth  would 
take  place  if  such  borders  were  heated  by  having  hot*water  pipes  placed 
fi  feet  under  the  surface ;  bat  from  recent  experienoe  I  am  inclined  to  tliink 
this  is  not  absolutely  ncccsnrv,  for  if  the  borders  are  raised  18  inches  above 
the  surface,  they  would  have  sufficient  heat  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 


honse,  and  thdr  tempaiataxe  vronld  be  quite  eqtaH  to  snstain  the  traas  m 


The  cultivation  of  dessert  Orange  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  is  very  simple. 
The  compost  they  require  consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  manure 
thooroughly  decomposed ;  the  two  former  shonld  not  be  sifted,  bnt  chopped 
op  with  the  pieces  of  turf  and  roots,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  compost.  The 
trees  will  grow  in  thi«  freely,  and  bear  abundantly;  but  they  should  liave 
l^eutle,  constant,  root  heat ;  this  is  best  ^iven  by  enclosing  hot- water  pipes 
m  a  shallow  chamber  of  Ini^  and  nlaemg  the  pots  on  a  flooring  of  slates 
or  tiles  forming  the  roof  of  the  ehamber. 
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The  compost  for  the  borders  ia  which  Orftnge  tre«s  are  to  be  planted 
ebould  eonrist  of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  and  equal  parts  of  thoroughly  de- 
composed manure  and  leaf  moiild.  After  planting,  the  borders  should  be 
trodden  down  hrmly,  as  Orange  trees  seem  to  flourkh  best  in  iirm  loamj 
soils.  In  the  Orange  gardmw  oif  Ntrvi,  when  Orange  trees  9n,  <xt  omhI  to 
be,  80  largely  grown  for  exportation,  snd  inoforled  bj  llw  London  deaisi 
m  oil,  &c.,  the  soil  is  r  tenacious  yellow  loflm. 

The  best  form  of  tree  for  an  Orange  garden  under  gUsa  ia  the  round- 
headied,  a  femi  wMdi  it  Mans  totako  natoralty;  fiir  if  ii  it  eadMtonred  to 
be  cnlti'vated  m  a  OTlBinid,  which  would  seem  dniiable,  its  lower  brandies 
soon  become  weakly  and  unhealthy.  If  trees  with  stems  2  or  8  feet 
in  height  are  planted,  the  lower  Inrandiea  may  be  gradually  removed  till  a 
dear  etem  of  6  feet  ia  hei^  is  Ibnoed,  sad  tfis  beig^  will  be  fmiad 
sufficient.  They  may  be  planted  from  6  to  6  or  7  feet  ajnirt,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  house  and  tLe  room  wliicb  can  be  afibrded  for  each 
tree.  It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  m  ttnoaii  hou&es  the  beads  of  the  trees 
■uty  be  kepi  ia  a  eompsot  state  by  snnaaer  piaoifamg,  and  in  large  bonaes 
be  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of  growth,  so  that  the  o^>Tier  of  an  OxaogO 
garden  in  England  may  sit  nnder  the  shade  of      (Jrauge  trees. 

There  are  but  few  kindu  yet  known  of  really  iino  dt;iii»ert  OraugeB ;  the 
amateur  who  widies  to  plant  an  Orange  garden  to  sopplj  bis  dessext,  most 
not  think  of  planting  the  numerotis  varieties  of  the  genus  ( 'itnis  grown  by 
Italian  and  French  cultivators  ;  they  are  mostly  what  are  called  fancy  sorts, 
and  are  more  prized  for  their  foliage  and  flowers  than  for  their  froit. 

One  uf  the  most  diarming  and  prolific  of  dessert  Oranges  is  the 
Taugierino  :  the  tree  has  small  leaves,  and  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more 
than  7  feet,  even  in  i^orth  Africa.  Its  most  vidnable  quality  is  its  earljr 
ripening,  so  that  in  October,  just  9m  the  late  Peaches  and  ounr  soft  frttils 
■n  over,  this  luscious  little  froxt  is  ready  for  the  dessert;  and  wbsn  ftodilj 
gnflif^rod  no  fruit  can  be  more  gratifying  or  delightful,  as  its  aroma  is  so 
dehcious,  and  ita  joioe  so  abxmdant,  in  this  respect  offering  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  those  imported  from  Lisbon  in  November  and  Deeember,  the 
fksh  of  whidi  is  gencotdly  shrunk  from  the  rind,  instead  of  being  ready  to 
burst,  as  is  the  case  with  those  plucked  from  the  tree.  They  shoTild,  in  com- 
mon with  ail  home-grown  Oranges,  be  placed  on  the  table  with  some  leaves 
adhering  to  their  stalks,  thus  diowiag  tnat  tbey  have  not  made  a  voyage. 

Among  full-sized  Oranges  the  Maltese  Blood  takes  the  first  rank.  When 
quite  firesh  from  the  tree  it  differs  much  from  those  imported,  althouj^li  *lie 
Toyage  as  now  made  by  steamers  is  of  short  duration.  I  was  not  bo  iuily 
cirare  of  tins  till  early  in  Jannsiy,  18^,  when  I  iras  able  to  compare  some 
fine  imported  fruit  with  some  gathered  from  my  trecB,  I  foimd  the  former, 
althongh  rich  jind  •iTiry,  yet  Hat  in  flavour  compared  -with  those  freshly 
gathered  ;  they  lacked  ihe  cribpnet>B  and  aroma  which  ^vere  mobt  agreeable 
m  ibe  latter.  The  great  advantage  in  planting  this  sort  is  its  tendency  to 
bear  fine  fniit  while  the  trees  are  young ;  they  are  indeed  so  prolifioi  that 
trees  of  only  2  feet  in  height  have  here  borne  nice  crops  of  fruit. 

Borne  varieties,  quite  equal  to  the  foregoing  in  quahty,  but  withont  ttie 
red  flesh  so  peculiar  to  these  "  Blood  Oranges,"  have  been  imported  from 
the  A '(  rr-^.  the  paradise  of  Orange  trees.  One  of  the  most  desirable  sorts 
is  called  simply  the  tit.  Michael's  Orange.  Thia  kind  has  a  thin  rind,  is 
very  juicy,  and  beaia  abnndantfy,  oven  while  tiie  trees  are  young,  hi  the 
Orange-hoose  tiiese  frill  lipan  townds  ths  end  of  December,  and  tfaioiig^- 
ont  Jannaiy  and  Febnaaiy,  in  oommoa  nilh  the  Maltese  Blood  Oranges. 
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Bo  cue  Int  aa  amatetar  of  gaxdemng  can  hm%im  tfie  pure ,  qidet  pleaaiire 

of  taking  a  morning  walk  in  the  Orano"e  house  durin^r  tho  above-mentioned 
dreary  months,  and  pluciting  from  the  trees  Oranges  fully  ripe.  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  culture,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  eating  of  fruit ;  hut 
I  oan  say  with  a  Arm  amfkAm  thai  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  land  of  frni 
iO  much  as  I  liave  Oranges  of  my  own  plucking  in  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  tlu%6  leat^g  varieties  I  have  mentioned,  th^e  are 
several  kinds  which  will,  doubtless,  prove  interesting  and  Talxiable.  It  is 
not  to  Imi  expected  that  bo  mueh  variation  in  flavour,  as  in  the  Pear,  far 
iri;  tancp.  f-an  he  met  with  in  Ornnges.  I  believe,  however,  that  when  our 
Orange  palates  are  educated  we  shall  find  many  delicate  distinctions  m  the 
flavour  of  Oranges.  As  fur  as  I  haive  goiM  I  Ihkw  finmcl  iha  MaiwiaMBi 
Orange  larger  aiul  more  flat  in  shape  than  the  Tangierine,  and  not  so  good 
as  that  sort.  The  Embigno,  the  Egg,  the  Silver  Orange,  the  Botelliu,  the 
White  Orange,  and  some  others,  all  varieties  from  the  Azores,  are  of  various 
degrees  of  eKceDenoe,  and  are  aU  mnrChy  of  a  place  in  an  Bnglisb  Orange 
garden. 

There  are  many  various  forms  of  the  genus  Citrux,  which,  in  a  la^<::e 
Oruige  garden,  may  be  cultivated,  and  prove  of  interest  to  the  cultivator, 
bat  1 1  have  ihoagm  H  proper  to  eonfine  xnyaelf,  in  oonJiofmity  trith  the 

heading  of  this  paper,  to  the  kinds  of  Oranges  proper  for  onr  desserts.  It 
may,  however,  oc  not  thought  ont  of  place  if  I  mention  that  the  mon, 
more  particularly  the  Imperial  Lemon,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  m  iiuj 
Orange  garden,  as  is  also  the  Small  Lima,  iriiieh  is  a  concentration  of  aetdity'. 

In  those  few  reninrl:^,  I  hope  to  be  excused  any  lack  of  full  and  proper 
directions  to  carry  out  my  conceptions.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  tell 
people  how  to  cultivate  even  a  Cabbage ;  for  unless  full  directions  are  given 
aa  to  which  end  should  go  into  the  ground,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  tyro  in 
gardening  would  plant  it  head  doA\Tiwards,  So  it  Is  in  the  higher  branches 
of  horticulture :  it  is  only  an  outline  that  can  be  given  in  print,  tho  picture 
must  be  filled  in  by  observation  aod  alodj.  Ten  minutes  ahoviuK  irill  do 
more  than  ten  hours  reading ;  still,  without  the  fzepoifttion  of  leading,  the 
mind  will  not  take  in  what  is  shown. 

Smebrid^eworUi.  Thomas  liivKBS. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Few  of  our  florists'  flowers  have  undergone  greater  or  more  improving 
ehange  at  the  hands  of  the  breeder  than  ^e  Fnehsia,  as  mwA  be  apparent 

to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  original  Fnrhsia  coccinea,  gracilis,  or  rirgatUf 
with  such  modern  sorts  as  Enoch  Ardeu,  Father  iLruatius,  Minnie  Banks, 
and  "Vaiui|ueur  de  Puebla  which  have  sprimg  liom  them.  Not  only  has 
the  form  been  changed,  but  also  the  colour.  The  first  decided  break  was  the 
production  of  the  variety  with  white  tube  and  sepals,  known  as  Venus  Vic- 
trix ;  this  was  raised  by  &ir.  GuUiver,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Marriott,  of 
Hormonden,  Kent,  and  was  sent  out  in  1842  by  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  next  important  move  which  was  made  is  due  to  the  success^ 
ful  experiments  of  the  late  "W.  H.  Storey,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  who  shortly 
before  his  death  succeeded  in  raising  the  first  (d  the  varieties  with  a  white 
corolla ;  this,  which  was  ealled  Queen  Yiotoria,  and  was  let  ont  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  is  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  in  1855,  was  figured  in  the 
FloriM  for  that  year.  All  this  time  the  Fuchsia  in  its  old-fasliioned  colours 
had  gone  on  improving  l^oth  in  size  and  form,  in  the  hands  of  various 
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rusers,  mitil  at  laogtfi  fta  mantle  fell  on  the  shoolden  of  B.  Banks,  Biq.» 

of  Deal,  to  whom  we  are  prinoipally  indebted  for  the  very  marked  advance 
which  haa  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  Finally,  the  double 
wrietiM  have  not  been  lost  right  of  in  flie  genoal  improvement,  &r  Mr. 
Gamiell,  who  is  one  of  the  best  Fuchsia  growers  of  the  metropolis,  and  a 
lefulLug  authority  on  the  subject,  in  alla^g  to  some  which  are  to  be  in- 
troduced this  season,  describes  them  as  being  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
with  fbe  oorollas  more  like  amall  Booes  than  Fneludaa.  In  one  of  iheee, 
ealled  Monster,  the  corolla  is  said  to  measure  from  2  to  2^  inches  across. 

T  shall  now  add  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  tho  best  cxliibition 
l  achsias,  relying  partly  on  my  own  judgment  aud  obsmation,  and  partly 
on  the  leoommendatioaM  of  w  beet  groiren : — 

SmgU  Scarkt  FnehtUu  wUk  Dark  Pwftt  CoroBa, 

1.  Enoeh  Ardgn,—k  boU  and  effMtive  ae  well  aa  free-blooming  vaiiely. 

The  sepals  are  recurved,  aud  the  corolla  cup-shaped,  the  latter  of  a  ridi 
Indigo  blue  passing  into  violet  red.  This  has  proportionately  the  hugeet 
corolla,  and  the  stoutest  substance  of  any  variety  yet  raised. 

2.  Harrif  Gmr^  Henderson. — This  remarkably  eflfective  variety  has  broad 
well-reflexed  bright  coral  scarlet  sepals,  and  a  very  large  rich  plum-violet 
corolla  of  great  substance.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  &uest  Fuchsias  ever 
seen,  having,  moreover,  a  good  habit,  and  being  a  strong  grower. 

8.  lAght  Heart. — A  very  good  and  distinct  sort,  the  best  in  habit  of  all 
the  very  dark  kinds.  It  has  bmad  reflexed  sepals,  aud  a  black  rurplo 
coroUa,  ohanging  to  a  violet  plum-colour  when  fully  expanded.  The  foliage 
>  is  of  medium  aise,  and  the  habit  short-jointed. 

4.  Lizzie  Hexam. — Certainly  one  of  the  finest  Fuchsias  ever  sent  out ; 
itiaa  beautiful  tolling  dark  variety,  tlic  tnbn  m'\  ^^pf^lg  being  of  n  brilliant 
aoarlet  properly  reHexed,  aud  the  coroUa  large  aud  of  a  rich  dark  purple. 
It  IB,  moreover,  a  good  grower,  of  fine  habit. 

Single  Scarlet  Fttchsitu  tnth  Rou  or  Lttvender-cdoured  Corolla, 

6*  BmuO^* — A  betraftifiil  ezhibi^tt  Tariefy,  with  broad  hrigibt  oannine* 
aoadefc  sepals  gracefally  recurved,  and  a  pure  lavendor^oolooma  cup- shaped 
corolla  of  a  model  ontUnc.  The  growth  ia  free  and  vigoroiia,  and  adapted 
either  for  pyramid  or  bush  specimens. 

6.  CS9fiiobii6m.— A  Terj  free-bloomiog  kind,  of  good  haUt,  and  one  of 
the  bMt  for  any  purpose.  The  sepals  are  light  carmine,  and  the  ooiollft 
Unish  lavender,  changing  to  plum  colour  when  fuUy  open. 

7.  Father  Ignatius. — The  very  free-blooming  habit  and  ime  form  of  this 
wrietj  render  it  one  of  the  finest  of  all  for  exhibitiou  purpc^es ;  indeed, 
the  corolla  has  the  finest  outline  of  any  Fuchsia  extant.  The  habit  is  bushy 
and  short  jointed,  the  foliage  HTn;ilI,  mi  l  the  corolla  beautifully  cup-shaped, 
of  an  indigo  blue,  striped  gouiulune!)  with  rose,  aud  that  chietiy  on  the  firiit 
batdiof  mnvera. 

8.  EorMik  Dhu. — A  free-blooming  variety,  of  excellent  habit;  the 
sepals  well  recurved,  and  the  corolla  of  a  lavender  blue,  very  large,  opening 
out  a-ia-crinoline.  The  flowers  being  large,  and  of  a  fine  oolour,  and  the 
habit  being  neat  and  bnehy,  it  is  one  of  tibe  moat  eJEsetive  'FBiietieB  in  ool' 
Ihratiott. 

Tkmhle  SearUt  Fxichsioi  icitJi  Dark  Piirplc  or  Blue  Corolla. 

9.  Affamemnon. — A  finp-habited  sort,  and  the  freest  bloomer  of  all  the 
doubles ;  it  is  a  very  showy  variety. 
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10.  0nmd  Mb.— TfaM  -vniflty  k  %  gn«t  imwwvwnwit  on  Unrrana!; 

it  has  smaller  leaves  than  in  that  sort,  and  has  also  the  largest  and  cIosMl 
OOrolla  of  any  Fuchsia  known  ;  it  is,  Tnoreover,  of  free-flowering  habit. 

11.  King  of  the  Doublet. — This  new  sort  is  described  by  Mr.  Cannell  as  a 
grami  pljunt  fear  nfatbitum,  ibe  hfthit  being  remarkably  good.  It  bae  a  daik 
Bcarlet  tube  and  sepals,  tiie  latter  broad  and  beautifolly  reflexed,  and  the 
eoxoUa  is  vory  large  and  long,  of  a  rich  purple,  distinctly  striped  with  red. 

12.  RtjieiiuiH. — An  excellent  sort  similar  in  character  to  Sir  C.  Campbellt 
Imi  fur  Bopeiior  in  every  way. 

8in^  SetarUt  Fuekaim  mih  Whiu  ConUa, 
18.  Contpicua. — This  is  a  first-class  show  kind  and  the  best  for  exhibi- 
tion.  It  i.s  a  jTOod  bloomrr  ;  iha  habit,  monOTSr*  18  VeiJ  nwob  improved 
when  the  plant  is  two  or  three  years  old. 

14.  Mrs.  Gladstone. — The  free-blooming  habit,  iiuo  large  bold  flowers, 
and  perfect  shape  of  this  variety,  place  it  in  advance  of  all  others  in  its 
class.  The  tube  and  nopals  are  brip^ht  waxy  scarlet,  the  latter  very  broad 
and  reflexed,  equal  to  the  well-kno\s^  Guiding  Star,  while  the  ooroUa  is 
bell-shaped,  pure  white,  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  feather. 

16.  PtiHimiL—Tkd»  bM  the  best  babit  of  any  of  the  kinds  witb  wbifte 
corollas,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  small  pots,  or  for  tho  deeoration  of  the 
dinner-table. 

Double  Scarlet  FucfisuiJi  milt  White  Corolla, 

16.  Emperor  of  Fuduim. — ^This  is  a  fine  large  flower,  and  although  the 
habit  is  bad  when  the  plant  is  yoong,  yet  when  two  or  three  years  old  it 
very  much  improves,  and  then  becomes  a  fine  object  for  the  conservatory. 

17.  Kra. — A  very  attractive  kind,  of  good  habit;  it  has  well*reflexed 

uepals  and  a  bright  waxy  scarlet  tube. 

18.  Vainquew  de  PuMa.'—Thh  is  the  best  of  tbe  varieties  with  a  doaUo 

white  corolla,  far  Ruperior  to  Madame  Comeiissen.  Tt  has  fine  glossy-green 
folirt  fTc  bolHIy  reflexed  Bppal?^,  and  a  very  large  full  corolla.  It  is  also  a 

ac<jUiiiitiou  for  the  open  garden. 

SiiujU'  White  FucJisuis  %ntJi  Scarkt  or  Fink  Con  J  I,  t. 
10.  Catherine  Parr. — A  model  variety,  excellent  in  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer;  indeed  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  It  has  a  white  tttbe  and 
sepal'?,  the  latter  well  reflexed  and  of  great  substaiKo,  nrul  a  cup-shaped 
rorolla  of  a  rich  scarlet-tinted  rose.  It  is  oonsidered  a  great  improvemeat 
OIL  licine  Blanche. 

20.  Lucy  MdU. — A  good  light  variefy,  after  the  style  of  Marginata  both 

in  habit  and  bloom,  but  tlic  flowers  arc  lartror  and  brighter  in  colour  than 
in  that  variety.    The  ct  t  f>!la  is  of  a  light  \<u\V  edced  with  bright  roso. 

21.  Alinnie  BaiUat. — One  of  Ui6  best  light-culoiired  varieties,  and  also 
one  of  the  best  for  eihibitioa.  It  has  a  splendid  corolla,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  sort.  Tho  sepals  are  broad  and  reeiirv«d»  and  flit 
corolla  cup-shaped,  of  a  clcnr  rich  rose. 

22.  Eose  of  Denmark. — iius  variety  should  be  m  every  collection, 
vibether  for  exhibition  or  deooration.  The  habit  is  rather  strong,  bat  it 
Wnoms  very  freely  at  the  points,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  light 
varieties.  The  tube  in  jrln^^y  ■white,  the  sepals  ivory  white,  hoiisont^ly 
recurved,  the  corolla  cup-siiaped,  bright  pink  margined  with  rose. 

Sinffh  White  Fuchsias  xnth  Purple  CnrolUi. 

2b.  Jjody  IJeyte^ibwi/. — A  iirtit-class  new  Fuchsia,  decidedly  one  of  the 
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biilloir  decoration,  Wlhilie  ttiag»«il  floweiB  being  good,  moA  tiia liebU 

ibie.    The  corolla  is  rosy  purple. 

24.  Prince  Alfred. — This  also  is  a  splendid  Fuchsia,  a  most  profuse 
hloomer,  uid  a  strong  grower,  bo  that  it  requires  to  be  well  stopped  when 
msToiiiig  state. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  PRUNING  CONTFERS. 

Thkre  are  many  persona  who  think  that  ConiferB  ought  not  to  he 
pruned  at  all ;  and  when  planted  for  timber,  iriien  length  and  size  of  bole 
are  the  chief  objects  to  be  obtained,  they  aie  gnite  right  in  this  opinian ; 
but  when  plantecl  for  oTOftment,  especii^y  in  pleasnre  ground?;,  where  they 
are  so  immediately  and  constantly  under  the  eye,  then  a  certain  amoimt  of 
pnmmg  is  indiflpensebly  neoeseeiy,  ee  trees  of  beantiftil  foim  and  derelqi- 
niMii  are  then  the  principal  deriderete. 

'By  way  of  appendix  to  my  rpmarks  on  Conifers  in  the  January  and 
Feln'oary  Numbers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomolooist,  I  will  now  offer  a  few 
obs^ations  on  this  snljeet  From  a  saeoessAil  operation  perfonned  on  a 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  something  more  than  eighteen  years  ago,  I  have  been 
led  to  pay  great  attention  to  this  matter.  This  Cedar  was  a  poor,  misemble. 
stunted  specimen,  which  few  persons  would  have  hesitated  to  stub  up  at 
once;  bat  I  deteinuBed  to  give  it  a  chance.  I  pruned  the  branches  wdl, 
thinninsf  them  out  considerably,  and  did  not  merely  confine  the  thinning  to 
the  mum  brunches,  but  also  thinned  out  well  the  small  spray  on  the 
branchea.  The  tree  hud  no  lead,  neither  had  it  hud  one  for  some  few  years 
pcerioas.  It  had  abondance  of  roots,  so  tlint  I  had  httle  doubt  that  the 
pruning  I  gave  it  would  force  the  wliole  of  the  nourishing  fluid  into  the 
smaller  number  of  buds  left,  and  that  one  would  soon  form  a  leading 
shoot,  or  that  I  conld  easily  select  one  shoot  for  a  lead.  The  result  ex- 
seeded  my  ezpeoiations,  it  soon  ])usbed  finrth  a  good  leader ;  and  the  tree 
has  since  continued  to  flooiisb  with  renewed  enogy,  and  is  now  a  hand- 
some specimen. 

In  general,  Oonlfers,  when  properly  attended  to  from  a  youn^  state, 
require  very  little  knife>pnmlng,  the  forefinger  and  tblunb  will  in  most 

cfipc??  do  all  that  is  necessary,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  pro* 
peifly  attended  to  in  the  nurseries,  and  hence,  when  they  come  into  the 
bands  of  planters,  recourse  is  had  to  the  knife  to  pnt  them  into  form,  espe- 
cially to  shorten  loose  straggling  branches,  which  give  the  tree  greater  bulk 
without  adding  to  the  l)canty  of  their  form.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  the  young  shoots  in  seasons  like  the  last  grow 
late,  and,  being  nnripened,  are  apt  to  get  lolled  by  tiie  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  as  has  been  the  case  this  reason.  The  young  growth  in  Fpring  often- 
times snfiFcrs  also  from  late  frost.  Bhonld  the  leader  get  killed,  by  a  little 
timely  attention  another  maybe  soon  established.  The  Atlas  Cedar  is  every 
way  hardier  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  reqaires  little  more  pmning 
than  merely  pinching  the  endd  off  nrv  straggling  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  in  nice  form.  The  Deodar  requires  a  good  deal  of  atteiitir>Ti,  when 
in  a  young  state,  to  get  into  a  handsome  form.  The  first  specimen,  of  it 
that  I  planted  here  seventeen  years  ago  was  very  bushy  and  s^ong,  but  had 
no  proper  lead.  It  was  lef^  to  grow  nntonched  for  three  or  four  year^;,  until 
it  got  well  established,  and  then  I  primed  it  well  in,  retaining  the  best  shoot 
for  a  leader.   The  principal  supply  of  nutriment  being  directed  into  this 
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Bhoot,  it  made  a  fine  growth  the  Scdlowing  seaeon  ;  a&d  the  tcee  coutiuoed 
to  improTe  every  yeur  afiketp  and  wis  ft  ntee  jmng  speaiHMii  m  1860,  when 
unlortan&iely  it  wat  ofi*  of  the  law  tint  raamd  moai  from  Ifae  Pnnwnhar 

ftotiy  and  was  in  conscqtience  cut  down. 

ThiR  Pines  require  little  or  no  pruning.  When  a  specuneu  loses  its 
lead,  some  attention  is  neeessaiy  to  ssoass  a  fr«di  one  niuumt  spoiling  the 
form  of  the  ftiae.  AU  loose  latauing  fataDfllwB  shoiiU  he  kept  wtlUa  bounds 

by  timely  atopping. 

The  bpnicc  Firs  also  require  httle  or  no  pruning,  save  gtoppmg  strag- 
giiug  shoots,  aud  attending  to  the  leads.  The  Hemlock  Spruce,  however, 
xaqiiives- considerable  attention  in  prniUQgto  secure  handsome  speeimens. 

Some  of  the  Silver  Firs  require  a  good  deal  of  pruning,  etspcciaUy 
Picea  ceplialouica  auJ  Pinsapo.  The  young  growth  of  P.  cephnlnnicn.  like 
that  of  P.  Webbiaua  aud  some  others,  owing  to  its  early  budiiiiig  lorlii  in 
spiring,  is  somethnee  killed  bj  the  late  frosts ;  and  the  plants  in  conse- 
quence have  a  ptnTited  appearance.  One  of  our  best  bpecimens  here  had  all 
its  yonng  growth  killed  by  a  late  frost  ten  years  ago,  except  the  leading 
had,  which  escaped  uimijured.  Tliat  same  i»eafion,  ail  the  energies  of  the 
plant  hdngthro^  into  this  single  bud,  it  mads  a  wonderfio]  shoot;  and  the 
tree  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourisli  in  n  rrraarkable  degree,  not  a  single 
bud  having  beoTi  ilio  least  injured  since,  bmce  tliat  time  I  have  freely  used 
the  knife  on  uther  plants  of  this  kind.  P.  Pinnapo  does  not  bud  so  early  in 
sforing  as  P.  ccphalonica.  Ths  yonag  growth  is  seldom  or  mwt  Bqmea  by 
late  spring  frosts ;  but  the  trees,  nevertheless,  often  grow  very  strmted  and 
bushy,  especially  when  yoimg,  and  when  left  untouched  or  unpruned  they 
often  remain  so  for  many  years.  There  are  several  promising  yonng  speci- 
mens hers,  all  now  gnywmg  away  frsely ;  hut  wbsn  wa  got  tboii,  th%  woe 
bushy,  stunted  plants,  and  for  some  years  after  they  made  little  Tptogreea 
upwards,  the  growth  of  the  leading  shoots  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
length,  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  1  or  2  inches.  By  a  liberal 
use  ^fhe  biife  in  well  thfatning  ths  braaehes,  and  dfrsotuig  tlio  ensrgiss  «f 
tiie  plants  into  the  leading  shoots,  I  have  now  got  the  greater  part  of  them 
into  a  free-growing  state.  This,  of  all  Conifers,  requires  t1'^-  most  liberal 
use  of  the  knife,  for  unless  the  branches  are  kept  well  thinned  out,  the  lead- 
ing growth  is  poor,  and  the  plants  get  a  sinnted  bushy  growth. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Conifers  that  require  little  or  no  pmning  with 
the  knife.  When  properly  attended  to  from  a  yoong  state,  stoffing  and 
pinching  will  effect  all  that  is  required. 

I  -would  adfiss  aU  whtt  bavs  chssge  of  exiensiva  and  vahiabls  eoUaoiions 
of  Cpnifrro  to  examine  tmrj  specimen  as  often  as  they  can  find  time  to  do 
so;  they  will  then  f<ee  any  Httle  matter  that  needs  attending  to,  such  as 
the  loss  of  ieadmg  bod  or  shoot  from  accident  or  otherwise,  a  loss  which 
by  timely  attenltoii  is  soon  xapaired  wKhont  ai^  dakdmsnt  to  the  spooimsn, 
but  which  if  ovarlooksd  fat  some  time  may  not  be  so  easily  rectified. 

atourum.  M.  Basil. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STOCK. 
The  ^eed  of  the  finest  strains  of  Stocks  is  always  scarce,  and,  therefore 
dear.    When  the  double-flowered  plants  form  something  like  from  70  to 
do  per  cent,  of  the  plants,  there  can  be  but  Isir  single  flowers  from  whidh 
seed  can  be  obtained ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  order  to  ftilly 
develops  and  rifen  the  sseds,  it  is  often  ioond  neeeesaiy  to  pineb  off  one- 
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Intf  of  Um  fpi]»  uf  teei-pods,  it  is  cividaii  thai  civea  tint  iliMiflj-Iimtted 
area  is  considerably  lessened.    Seeds  of  what  are  generally  denominated 

BtUBTriPr-flowerin!?  Stocks  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  a 
cold  frame  in  a  well-prepared  bed  raised  up  near  to  the  glass.  The  seeds 
dbould  be  Bown  very  thinly,  m  they  iie hable  to  be  attMdced  by  mildew; 

and  the  thick: r  the  plants  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  destroyed. 
Wh^n  the  plants  are  sprinkled  overhead,  air  should  be  given  to  dry  the 
foliage,  or  mildew  will  ensue.  On  the  part  of  the  amateur  gardener  close 
attention  must  be  given  to  Hiia  point,  or  the  whole  crop  of  plants  may 
Buffer  consiclrrnLly.  A  bed  composed  of  manure  and  leaves  that  will  yield 
a  gentle  warmth  con  also  be  employed  to  raise  the  young  plants.  It  should 
be  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  covering  can  be  made  of  green  rods  beut 
in  ^  lonn  of  a  bow  and  roofed  with  garden  mats.  A  bed  of  tiiia  dia* 
racter  must  be  kept  close,  should  frost  or  cold  winds  prevail. 

The  ground  in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower  the  plants  should  be  well 
trenched  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  have  the  full  and  beneficial  action  of  the 
frost.  During  showery  weather  the  work  of  transplantation  should  be  per- 
formed, and  if  the  subsequent  weather  should  prove  dry,  frcqn^nt  sprink- 
s  through  a  rose  watering-pot  should  be  administered.  With  a  rich 
and  mouinre  at  ilie  roote  eomUnedt  thwe  eaanot  fafl  to  be  a  xioh 
harvest  of  flowers.  The  cxliibitor  of  the  Btook  will,  as  the  show  ap- 
proaches, be  fully  aUve  to  tlio  value  of  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  as  well  as  careful  bhadin^  of  the  flowers. 

The  seed  of  the  biennial,  or  wmter  kinds  of  Stoeks,  sodh  as  tiie  Broom- 
ton,  Emperor,  Cape,  and  Queen,  should  be  sown  in  June,  in  order  titat  the 
plants  may  be  strong  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  Damp  appears 
to  be  as  hostile  to  the  winter  Stocks  as  the  summer  ones.  High  and  dry 
situations,  under  the  shelter  <rf  a  sonth  or  west  wall,  are  good  x'ositions  in 
which  to  winter  the  plants  successfully.  Tlie  grower  should  be  careful 
when  transplanting  not  to  rcdncc  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  ZOOts,  SO  that 
there  be  no  check  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Quo* 


0HBTSA19THEHUMS  AND  ZONAL  PBLAB00NIUM8. 

HATnfo  for  a  considerable  number  of  yean  borne  allegiance  to  Autumn's 

Queen,  the  Chrysanthemum,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  battl*  f  .r  lier  when  she 
is  attacked  ;  and  this  she  lately  has  been  by  Mr,  Cramb.  Before  she  is 
deposed  and  banished  to  the  kitchen  garden,  I  trust  we  shall  have  some 
explanation  of  Mr.  Cramb's  first  assertion,  that  the  Chrysanthemum's  reign 
of  supremacy  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  have  no  doubt  his  statement  is 
correct  so  far  as  Tortworth  Court  is  concerned — that  it  is  generally  so  I 
deny ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance,  for  the  mere  not  of 
popularity  is  not  always  a  proof  that  a  thing  is  good  in  itsdf. 

Mr.  Cramb's  second  assertion  is  that  Chrj'santhcmums  cannot  supply 
the  desideratum  of  the  winter  season — namely,  an  array  of  warm  ooloors* 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  primary  colonrs.  Surely  he  wonld  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  beau^  of  Crimson  Velvet,  Julie  Lagravere, 
Madame  Poggi,  Gloria  Mundi,  Yellow  Perfection,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
which  certainly  come  sufiiciently  near  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  primary 
ooloars  to  satisfy  Ibe  most  fastidjMras.  I  must  admit  the  defioieney  of  die 
Qirysanthemum  in  regard  to  the  only  other  primary  colour — ^blue,  but  in  this 
respeot  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  Zonal  Pelaigonitmi»  which  exhibits 
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only  one  of  the  primary  colours — ^nuuely,  red.  Why,  therefore,  it  should 
gnpcMede  the  ChiyBBntheiiiiim  when  pimary  eolonrs  are  required  I  am  at 

ft  loss  to  imagine,  especially  when,  in  addition  to  the  nhove-niimed  varieties, 
we  have  sucli  gems  as  Rifleman,  Sparkler,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Marie,  Prince  Alfred,  Kovelty,  Hcrmione,  Her  Majesty, 
White  Globe,  Garibaldi,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Beverley.  Alfred  Salter,  Genera! 
Slade,  T1i;pont  de  I'Eure,  Lord  Clyde,  Pio  None,  and  NoniKirii !.  Tlirsr,  hy 
judicious  arrangement,  may  be  made  to  afford  a  varied,  briiiiant,  and  har- 
monioTis  display  from  the  early  part  of  October  tiU  some  time  in  January. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ofajeofcing  to  the  cultivation  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  decoration,  as  I  use  them  myself  on  a  small  scale 
with  much  advantage ;  but  to  let  them  displace  the  Chrysanthemum 
entirely  wonld,  in  my  opinion,  be  nnwise,  for  besides  not  affording  so  brilliant 
a  dil^lay  in  winter,  the  different  varieties  of  Pelaxgoninm  figure  con- 
spicuously for  snch  a  leugtli  of  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  that 
to  onltiTate  them  exclusively  for  winter  decoration  would  be  producing  that 
eseeMRTe  domination  whieh  Mr.  Cramb  so  mnob  ol^eote  to,  and  I  suppose 
ha  does  not  wish  to  exclude  Pelargoniums  from  our  hst  of  plants  for  sonuner 
and  antumn  display.  I  trnst,  therefore,  he  will  give  the  Chrysanthemum 
another  trial.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  a  few 
onttings  that  I  ctm  oonfidenily  xoeommend ;  and  he  will  nnd  wj  simple 
Biethod  of  culture  in  the  Flokist  and  Pomolooist  for  December,  1865. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  one  more  Pelargonium  to  Mr,  Cramb's  list  of 
those  suitable  for  winter  work— namely,  Excellent  (Smith i,  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  plants  of  it  that  I  straw  early  in  August 
mre  in  full  bloom  in  December. 

G^abwood,  ntar  SouthMnpton.  J.  C.  Hioas. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THE  TUBEROSE. 

The  fragrant  Tuberose,  the  rolimrthea  tithrrma  of  botanists,  of  which  both 
single  and  double  varieties  occur,  was  originally  introduced  from  India.  It 
is  very  generally  called  the  "  Italian  Tabarose,"  simply  from  the  &ct  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Italy  fnr  1;irge  supplies  of  mn  t  rxcellent  tubers,  which 
are  annually  imported  from  thence.  The  Italians  propagate  the  Tuberose 
in  large  quantities,  and,  aided  by  their  beautiful  and  saiubrioas  climate, 
they  are  enabled  to  grow  the  tubers  to  a  well-developed  state,  far  beyond 
that  attainabh?  iu.our  own  variable  climate,  even  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Indeed,  could  better  success  be  ensured  here,  it  would  scarcely  repay  the 
neeessaty  time  and  trouble,  so  low  b  the  rate  at  which  they  aaw  fetailed — 
namely,  from  Ss.  to  4s.  per  dosen. 

No  other  plant  possesses  a  fragrance  more  grateful  to  the  senses  than 
that  of  the  Tuberose ;  and  as  the  crudest  loam  alone,  added  to  treatment 
the  most  simple,  is  required  in  order  to  grow  and  flower  them  perfectly,  I 
consider  them  worthy  of  a  far  greater  amonnt  of  attention  than  they 
receive,  for  they  are  alike  suited  to  gratify  the  amateur  of  the  humblest 
means,  and  to  diffuse  a  grateful  fragrance  throughout  the  most  costly 
drawing-room. 

The  tubers  should  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  impor- 
tation, which  has  generally  taken  by  the  month  of  March.  They  are  to  be 
placed  at  once  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  raihcr  close  warm  place,  and  if  it  be 
moderately  moist  so  mnoh  better.  This,  besides  advancmg  them  a 
stage  in  their  efliorts  to  emit  freah  roots,  will  also  be  nsefol  in  showing 
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whetbei-  any  braises,  vrhich  might  have  been  receiTod  in  the  coarse  of  im- 
portation, are  ao  serione  m  to  indiiM  deMy  wImh  tiiej  ue  branglii  in  eon- 
tact  with  moiBtiire.  If  any  each  cmm  sm  perceived,  all  the  damaged  pttli 
should  be  removed  by  cuttinn^  them  away  with  a  knife,  plncing  the  tnber  so 
nQTmd  in  a  drier  atmosphere  for  a  few  hoars,  in  order  to  assist  the  would 
in  healing  over.  Aiter  thl8»  tiiey  may  all  be  potted  with  greater  safety  thia 
previoQsly.  For  this  pnrppee  procure  some  stiff  clayey  yeUow  loam,  to 
which  add  a  little  silver  sand.  Use  five-inch  pots  (48'a>,  placin"  oTie  g:ood 
crock  over  the  draiuage-hole,  and  upon  this  a  thin  layer  of  old  wcil-rotted 
eowdnng.  Put  one  taber  only  in  each  pot,  having  first  filled  the  pot  as 
finnly  ns  possibly  with  the  soil  sibovo  mimed,  and  formetl  a  cavity  in  the 
centre,  to  hold  some  silver  sand,  in  which  tlio  tuber  is  to  be  set.  bur^'ing  it 
to  half  iti3  depth,  aud  hniiihiug  oS  by  ramming  the  whole  together  ae 
firmly  as  possiole  with  the  hands. 

^\Tien  they  are  all  potted  place  them  in  any  warm  sitaation,  the  moister 
the  atmosphere  the  better.  The  position  which  I  have  found  best  for  them, 
is  in  a  single  row  close  up  to  the  woodwork  at  the  back  of  a  Cucamber  or 
Melon-bed  formed  exclusively  of  fermenting  materials.  Here,  Inlly  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  with  a  liii,'h  maximum  temperature,  they  root  readily  and 
grow  freely.  In  such  a  position,  do  not  give  any  water  whatever  until  they 
have  &eely  started,  and  then  apply  it  very  sparingly  for  a  time.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  drier  position  over  pipes  or  a  flue,  and  where, 
the  atmofrphere  and  surroundings  beiuit^  drier,  they  may  be  likely  to  become 
unnaturally  dry  before  the  process  of  vegetating  takes  ^lace,  they  shoold 
be  slightly  motstened  by  dipping  the  whole  ni  the  exterior  sm&ee  of  the 
pot  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  oc(  asioniilly. 

"When  they  are  once  fairly  started  they  must  be  watered  copiously  for  a 
few  weeks,  moistening  the  leaves  well  each  time.  Continue  tins  treatment 
luitil  the  leaves  are  12  or  14  in(Aes  in  length,  when,  if  any  do  not  show 
signs  of  throwing  up  a  flower- spike,  withhold  water  wholly  all  at  onost 
letting  the  ball  become  quite  dry,  but  moistening  the  leaves  occasionally  to 
ward  off  red  spider.  The  moment  flower-spikes  are  observable  copious 
waterings  dionld  again  be  restnied  to ;  and  if,  a*  altanate  root^waterings, 
diluted  manure  water  is  used,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  them.  Keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  abundanee  of  air,  until  the  first  flower- 
bud  is  to  bo  seen,  when  it  may  not  be  dietadvautageous  to  draw  them  out  in 
lengtii.  Tb^  keep  longer  in  Uoom  if  placed  in  a  oool  greenhonse  whilst 
opening  their  flowers ;  tliese  will  expand  in  any  oidinaiy  aitting-zocm,  and 
keep  well  in  water  either  oat  or  otherwise. 

Digsvcell.  William  iiiAAU:;!'. 


0^  THE  UiS£  Oi^  iSAiSKET  rLA:sIS. 

Wauur  s  happy  idea  itwas  to  grow  plants  hi  baslnts  I  What  s  dham< 

ing  change  from  the  stiffness  and  everlasting  monotony  <A.  pots  1  What  a 
relief  to  look  up  to  slender  and  delicate  beauty  instead  of  having  to  stoop 
lower  and  yet  lower  down  to  fondle  and  adxnire  it !  And  then  how  the 
plants  must  exult  in  their  freedom  from  »t«hmi  "Sxim  elegantly  they  anange 
themselves  in  the  wantonness  of  their  new-found  liberty  !  What  lines  of 
graceful  beauty  they  describe  for  us !  Tliey  have  stooped  to  conquer,  fallen 
to  rise,  «  hombled  themselves  <iiat  they  might  be  exalted ;"  thus  inculcating 
€116  of  the  highsal  moral  iMSoos^thai  in  the  loog  ran  hnmble  worth  will 
hsfo  ila  ivwitd.  Aa  often  happsoi,  howwrev,  the  nwaid,  in  ifaa  oaia  oC 
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drooi\ing  plants,  came  with  tardy  feet,  ^fnii  is  slow  to  learn  that  Nature  is 
not  only  our  wisest  teacher  in  such  matters  but  our  •rreatest  urtiat.  He  is 
80  proud  of  hib  little  hriei  authority  over  Inatare,  that  he  tries  to  govern  her 
as  aa  abeoliifte  eov«reigii ;  but  he  leanui  toooer  or  later  ibat  it  Wn't  answer. 
If  we  are  to  govcni  Nature  at  all,  our  n:oveiiiincnt  miut  be  cemtiMknui* 
Kaiure's  voicemust  be  heard,  and  lier  wishes  obeyed. 

It  Beems  strange  that  gardeners  have  hardly  yet  learned  this  lesson. 
"While  tiie  painter  has  been  endeavouring  for  cmtnries  to  dip  hie  bmalifls 
into  the  bnlliant  colours  of  Nature,  we  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  laws  of 
form  and  shape  from  her  infinitely  varied  and  inimitably  perfect  lines  of 
beauty.  It  only  seems  yesterday  when  the  rule  of  red  tape  carried  all 
before  it  in  these  matters.  The  law  was  to  tie  every  plant,  whatever  its 
habit,  up  to  a  straight  stick.  The  most  conspicuous  difference  among  plants 
consisted  in  the  length  and  consequent  thickness  of  their  poles.  The  art  of 
ajrangement  was  measured  solely  by  a  knowledge  of  feet  and  inchea.  ^ 
Tallest  to  the  baek,  6  inehes  shorter  next  row,  6  inches  less  next,  and  so 
on,  until  a  line  of  dwaria  waA  marshalled  in  front,  and  stood  like  a  lefp.- 
ment  of  livinj^  mummies.  They  were  marched  ont  \v^^\  reviewed,  passed 
through  the  various  evolutions  of  pot-acrubbiug,  surface-scraping,  top- 
dressing,  fresh  propping  or  tieing,  or  pMhaps  shifting,  and  tlMOi  oareliilfy 
marched  badk  again*  With  green  slime  removed,  worms  caught,  and  new 
disposition??  in  reference  to  height  made,  the  cultivator  felt  his  half-yearly 
work  done,  and  suneyed  them  with  more  pedantic  pride  than  is  felt  by  the 
modern  exhibitor  as  he  walks  from  Eoisington  or  the  Begent'a  Paik  irilli 
half  n  do/ou  first  prizes  in  his  pocket.  If  an  individual  plant  dared  to  maul* 
fest  self-willed  ijidividuality  during  these  long  tntcrvals,  a  speedy  remedy 
was  ever  at  hand  to  secure  uniformity.  It  was  brought  down  to  the  dead 
level  of  law  with  tiie  thnurt  of  a  sharp  kntfe,  or  bent  «ad  kepi  down  willi  • 
ehokmg  tie. 

Well,  thanks  to  various  influences,  fjond  gnrdi  n  literature  perhaps  more 
than  all  others,  we  have  had  a  gloiious  revolution  since  those  days.  I  think 
it  'wonld.sesrsflJtv  be  possiUe  to  ibid  one  sodk  regimeBt  ti  Aeletoii  plants  in 
Britain  now.   Katore  has  so  far  defied  red  tape  that  she  dsKS  to  be  free  ! 

Our  training  must  now  be  for,  not  against  her.  If  we  ever  ruin  or  distort 
her  charms  now  the  inju^  is  not  intentional.  I  do  not  saj  that  all  our 
stakmg  is  wise  or  beneficial,  but  it  is  meant  to  be  so.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  condemn  stakes  than  to  find  a  substitute  for  them,  or  to  get  plants 
in  houses  to  support  themselves  with  their  heavy  burdenb  of  flowers  without 
them.  Were  all  our  plant-houses  flooded  with  light  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be  in  the  fotnre,  and  plants  could  remain  at  rest  where  they  have 
grown,  the  most  of  onr  slakes  might  be  dispensed  with.  Bnt  travellers  must 
have  r-omrtliiug  to  lean  against.  Tlie  pcflo^^trian  had  his  :  tor.t  cikIl^cI.  and 
the  modern  traveller  the  hard  seat  of  a  third-class  or  the  iuxuriuut  cuahion 
of  a  first-class  carriage.  And  plants  on  their  travels  must  have  such  as 
these,  or  equivalents  for  them. 

But  what  a  relief  to  get  away  from  stakes  or  trellises  to  basket  culture, 
which  dispenses  with  them  ail  1  The  plants  are  ihpeiulna  indeed,  though  not 
on  artificial  props,  but  on  the  all-embracing  air.  They  droop  down  beauty, 
it/oUi  from  them  in  showers ;  they  wtp  is  true,  bni  it  onfy  hnightem 
tilieir  charms,  and  the  tears  they  shed  nrr  snn^liiijy  ones  of  joy. 

"Wc  have  a  large  clioice  of  pl!tnt'^  foi-  lliis  ]")ui-]iose.  Thf  ^vhole  race  of 
elimbiiig  plants  that  wiii  bloom  in  tanail  compass,  line-iuiioged  climbing 
fianta  iadi  aa  Oims.  Ao^  FnnlniflT,  Bazitema*  ffailwmri  TiiflinaiiliM 
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Vincas,  Lobelias,  Campannlas,  Verbenas,  ConvolvnluseB,  &c.  Then  there 
axe  Orchidt),  Cactuses,  rems,  Gloxinias,  Lycopodiums,  and  Ivy-leaved  and 
many  other  FelazgoniujnB.  Each  of  these  has  its  admirers,  and  all  of  them, 
and  many  others,  may  be  had  exceedingly  beautiful  in  basknt^  V-ut  for 
gracefuhiesB  of  habit,  continuity  of  bloom,  facility  of  cultivation,  and  cer- 
iunty  of  result,  commend  me  to  tiie  family  of  Achimen^.  Next  month  I 
will  treat  of  its  management*  and  of  the  yadetieB  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Hardwieke  Hmue,  Biury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.  FxsB. 


I^UVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Ths  meeting  of  the  Flora]  Committee  on  the  19th  ult.  prodvoed  a  rare 

and  beautiful  show  of  Orchids,  a  good  few  hflmg  varieties  produced  for  the 
first  time.  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  an  (Jnridium  closely  allied  to  0.  pelicanum ;  the  segments  of  the  fioweirs 
woe  rounder  and  smooChw  on  the  edges,  taiA  it  iras  vitiiont  the  sUght 
brownish  lines  traced  on  those  of  0.  pelicanum.  The  same  exhibitors 
received  a  sffond  clasH  certificate  for  an  Oncidium  imported  from  New 
Grenada ;  ic  was  m  the  way  of  0.  sphacelatum,  and  was  of  a  very  showy 
ohittaeter,  the  habit  of  the  plant  bcong  also  remaricably  good.  Kessrs.  Low 
and  Co.  also  contributed  a  very  interesting  display  of  Onndlwns.  >Tr  Jas. 
Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  PDiit  up  n  spike  of  the  small  but  very 
rare  Oncidium  nubigenum,  a  Homowhat  remarkable  fact  connected  with  which 
IB,  that  it  was  discovered  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  Ordiid — 
some  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Low  &  Go.  for  a  variety  of  the  pale  yellow  Odmtogloitsum 
tnaculatum,  named  auperbunif  a  fine  and  distinct  variation,  the  segments  being 
atoat  and  well-shaped,  the  brownish  tint  being  much  darker  than  is  usually 
observed  in  O.  maculatmn,  and  the  border  of  the  lip  being  toothed,  with 
the  marginal  spots  following  the  outline.  I>r.  Pattison,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  had  Odontojfiomm  Wanmumum,  a  amall  plant  bearing  a  prima  fad» 
resemblanee  to  O,  Csrmmfmt.  A  variety  of  Odontoglossum  ntbuhmtm  came 
from  J.  Bay,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham;  it  was  considered  to  have  considerable 
merit,  but  was  too  far  gone  in  blooming ;  it  will  probably  be  seen  again 
nnder  more  fiavonrable  eiremnstanoes.  Vf.  W*  Boiler,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
exhibited  a  new  Dendrobe,  unfortunately  in  T6cy  bad  condition,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Batcman  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  recognised  its  distinc- 
tive merits  by  naming  it  JJendrobium  BuUerianuni ;  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blanoe  to  B.  JDevonianimi,  hot  is  witiiont  (be  fringed  margin  belonging  to 
that  species.  A  magnificent  spike  of  Laiia  sujitrhitus  was  furnished  hy  ^Ir. 
Andcnort,  of  Mradnw  Bank,  the  flowers  massive  in  build  and  richly 
coloured  ;  and  from  the  same  came  cut  specimens  of  Batematinia  Beawnontiif 
the  representative  of  a  genus  named  after  Mr.  Bateman  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley;  nl  o  the  leathrr}  flo-vfrrtl  yeUow  Ymtda  gigmitea,  and  the  new 
lilac-flowered  Epidendrum  Cooperianum. 

A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son  for  the  Brazilian  Grijmia  Blummmda,  a  pretty  Amaryllid,  belonging  to  ft 
shy-flowering  family  ;  it  has  foliage  resomblinu-  a  "^'iillot;!.  nnd  T^-hitr  flo'UTrs 
with  a  bar  of  roee-oolour  on  each  segment.  Messrs.  Ycitch  &  tSons  gamed 
ft  similar  Mmd  loir  Atptmbim  d£ibrm#,  an  evergreen  bipinnate  speeiea  Dequ 
Kew  Zealand  and  IXoMk  Island,  whieb  will  make  a  pratty  basket  Fern  lOr 
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a  cool  greenhonse.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to 
F.  Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  Welw;p,  for  an  Indian  species  of  Bryonia,  an 
evergreen  hothouse  creeper,  with  fringed  while  Uossoms  like  those  of 
Trichosantlic?,  and  emittmpf  an  agreeable  fragrance;  flowering  at  the  dull 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  found  to  be  invalaabie  for  bouquets.  It  is  re- 
ported to  prodnoe  bmieB,  but  fhe  Uooioiiu  on  Htm  plant  were  aU  males* 

A  ma^ufioent  group  of  AmaylUs  (HqipMstrum),  scodlings  from  aulioa 
and  vittata,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  of  Durdham  Down, 
Bristol ;  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for — Olivia^  rich  scarlet 
and  ezimBon-sliaded,  pure  li^^t  throat;  Cleopatra,  bright  orange  scarlet, 
shaded  and  veined  with  glossy  crimson,  coloured  to  the  base ;  H,  GiUt,  ear- 
mine  crimson,  the  spine  of  the  segments  pure  white,  and  with  a  marginal 
feather  of  the  same ;  and  Helena^  orange  scarlet,  with  slight  shading  of 
erimson,  dwarf  habit,  and  of  fine  spreading  form ;  while  a  seoond-olaee  oer- 
tificate  was  granted  for  Juliet,  bright  orange  scarlet,  shaded  with  purplish 
crimson,  having  a  clear  throat,  but  rather  smaller  than  the  rest ;  and  a 
special  certificate  fur  six  plants  of  Ackennanni  pulcJiernma,  very  richly 
eoloured. 

Mr.  Shcrrntr,  gardener  to  -Tarno"  Bateman,  Esq.,  Biddulph  Grange, 
Gongleton,  gained  a  special  certiticate  for  fruiting  sprigs  of  the  Kimi-quat 
(Citrus  japonica),  which  had  been  ripened  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  said 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common  Orange.  The  plants  form  bashes  of  from 
8  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  are  loaded  with  fruit  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Fortune  thinks  it  may  prove  hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 
Messrs.  Yeitoh  A  Sons  sent  a  handsome  half-standard  plant  of  Auctdta 
japoiiica  Mna,  with  A  good  quantity  of  its  brilliant  berries,  and  extremely 
well  grown  ;  also  a  fine  group  of  LtjcMte  Slnnncri,  sent  in  monmfitl  compli- 
ment to  the  late  Mr.  Skinner;  the  valuable  winter-fiowehng  cool-house 
CatUMa  WaneemetUt  in  beautifol  and  almost  endless  variety,  came  fixmi 
lEr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  £nfield;  and  a  group  of  CjydEo- 
meiu  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  comprised  fine  well-grown  varie- 
ties of  persicum,  Atkinsii,  and  ooom.  The  foregoing  all  gained  special 
certifieates. 

Before  the  Fruit  Committee  came  a  hybrid  Brimith  Sprout  of  no  merit 
from  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Porking ;  and  heads  of  selected  Feamouffht  Cahbarfe,  a 
hybrid  between  the  Dwari  Scotch  Cabbage  and  the  Hearting  Kale,  remark- 
ably hardy,  very  dw8if-growing»  nd  deliaoiuly  tender  when  oooAud,  tmm 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  of  Ealing.  ^  p 
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OBrrVABT. 

Mb.  G.  Uuk  Skivnek,  F.L.S.,  waa  sooond 
son  of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.A. 
Doan  of  Dunkcfd  and  Dunblane,  and  was  bom 
Muidk  18tb,  1804.  In  early  youth  he  was 
lent  on  entering  the  navy,  bat,  in  deference 
to  bis  father's  wishes,  hocame  a  cleric  in  tho 
banking  house  of  Barclay,  Bevan,  &  Co.,  of 
London.  Subsequontlj  he  embarked  in  the 
goural  boitnesa  of  a  merchant  in  Leeds;  Mid 
m  18S1,  OO  a  pro«pect opening  up  of  eata1>lidl' 
ing  a  tnde 'W'illj  tti'!  Ri-jiiililir  nf  D -.mtemala, 
haAtonoeaet  aaii  tor  thaftliitlo-known  country, 

dMiiaid  to  be  tihe  tMM  flf  Oe  "  ' 


and  laboun  of  his  life.  Here  be  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  McK lee,  for  many  years 
charged' affaires  for  Hanover  and  Prusaia — > 
and  thus  arose  the  'welUkuown  mercantile 
house  of  Klee,  Skiancr  ft  Co.*  of  Onato- 
mala. 

From  a  child  Mr.  J'Vinner  was  an  ardent 
lovor  of  nature,  but  it  was  not  ontil  he  landed 
in  the  New  World  that  it  showed  itscdf  in  aU 
it*  •traogth.  Oufttemala  wm  at  thftt  tinie 
sn  uBwtotujht  nine  in  nttitnl  Uftovy'-^tf 
Fauna  and  Vl  rn  Toeing  alike  unknown.  Mr. 
Sldnapr  took  to  shooting  the  birds,  and  cateh« 
ing  tbe  imeta  of  hif  ednfltd  ooa&tajy  tad 
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to  eoDaeliiir  and  mniSag  hm» 

plants,  e»peci:inT  Orchids,  in  which  Guat..-nKila 
was  iHpeciaiiy  rich.  Uis  first  coUtjction, 
though  gathered  at  rondom,  contained  nothing 
btit  aoTOltka,  includine  tba  mow  wall-known 
Badnrim  Skinneri,  EpicMndram  ■raauiticam, 
and  E.  a.irantiacum,  Oncidiuin  Cavendish- 
liuium  and  0.  kucoohilum,  and  ( Ulontoglossum 
bictoniensc,  the  first  member  of  that  now 
po^puter  gmoB  that  cTar  resolved.  BugimH 
alrrs.  Mf.  Bkumer  «m  the  flmfc  to  And 
Odontoplossum  fcmnflo,  hi«  own  particular  pet, 
O.  Uro-8kiniKTi,  (>.  ntbe<icfln«,  and  0.  pul- 
rhi'llum,  witli  lUi  btii;iU  thou;;h  luvolv  and 
deliciouslyBcented  white  floweik  Tho  Cow's- 
horn  Orchis  (Schomborgkiatibiciiiil),  Kpidan- 
drum  Stamfordmnum.  iini  E.  alatum,  were 
all  dotctt<  d  in  tin-  Gulf  of  Dulce,  while  not 
far  from  thesani''  coH,»t  tlu-  <  harming  Cattlcva 
Bkinneri  was  digcovored.  Th«  noole  Lteaa 
•operbicns,  and  the  statslj  fipUendram 
cnemidophorum  his  latest  discovery,  were  met 
with  at  much  greater  el&vatitMis,  as  was  like- 


flMiBMlDaUe  Lycaitel 

now  enjoys,  and,  iudei-d.  richly  merits,  an 
am  ount  ot  popalarity  itach  as  nas  not  been 
acoordod  to  any  other  Orchid.  Though 
Orchids  woe*  Ida  favounta  piBBta,  he  4id  Wt 
neglect  oHmt  tritaa,  aa  is  atteatad  by  mih. 
names  as  Aijulle^'ia  Skinncri  and  TTro- 
Skinncra  spetiusa,  given  to  wuitj  f<{  his  in- 
troductions. Mr.  Skinner  was  past  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  having  wotkei  hud  all  h^ 
life,  began  at  laagtk  to  4aait«  tepoae  ;  Iw 
th<Tef'>re  had  r^B-^lved  to  retir*  from  business, 
and  to  settle  for  the  residue  uf  his  ye&i»  in  his 
riulivo  land.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he 
sailed  on  the  2nd  December  last  for  Omtoniala, 
with  the  intention  of  winding  np  Ida  a&ba^ 
ajn<l  thon  retimiing  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  yciir.  llud  i»een  permitted 
to  carry  out  thcs^>  plans,  he  would  hovi'  cn'ssed 
the  Atlantic  forty  timea  :  but  this  was  not  to 
1Mb  At  Aspinwall  ho  caught  the  yellov 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  Wedoaidaji  HtB 
dth  of  January. 


CALENDAB  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOTS  AXD  OBCUJS-HOUSSt. 

IfnuT  Die  daya  were  abort  It  was  recora- 

mnndcd  not  t/i  stitnul  ili  [■,' intu  to  make 
growth  ill  thuf  absence  ot  sulhuicut  light,  but 
iu>w  the  days  are  about  aa  long  from  sunrise 
to  ninaei  aa  they  are  in  apring  in  the  tropics, 
tile  tempeiatare  may  be  65*  to  70*  at  night, 
rising  to  80°*  or  85°  by  sun  heat.  This  will  be 
suitable  for  stove  plant«  and  Orchids  firom  the 
hotter  tropical  region:),  i!;  from  calder 
localities  which  do  out  exhibit  signs  of  aottre 
growth  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  lower 
tcrnpcniture.  Botli  stove  plants  and  Orchids 
will  re<iairea  supply  of  waLur  in  prup<jrtion  to 
the  vigour  of  their  growth,  and  tlie  tem[tera- 
turo  under  which  it  ia  being  made.  Obsorvo 
such  kinds  as  are  about  to  make  firarfi  growtii, 
and  shift  if  necessary.  After  doing  ao,  a 
slight  shading  will  bo  requin-d,  and  a  close 
aluii(aj)lKre,  so  that  sulhriont  moisture  may 
bo  maintained  witli  Little  wat«r  tiU  fresh 
xoote  are  sstartod;  then  as  now  loaves  are 
fvoduced,  more  air  and  water  will  bo  re- 
qiwed.    Plants  in  flower  should  bo  kept 


OEKEKEOVSX. 

In  clear  weather  the  sun's  rays  are  power- 
ful in  t'l'i  month;  but  in  such  weather  the 
ni^ts  lue  oilm.  truvty,  so  that  we  have  two 
extremes  to  guard  against  Shading  from 
either  is  an  adviaable  precaution.  The  day 
screen  should  be  withdrawn  early  in  the  after- 
ijn  I.,  ,1-  I'l  om  the  rays  of  a  declining  sun,  say 
alter  '5  or  i  p.m.,  there  is  seldom  oanger  of 
over-heating :  therefon  Aa^may  then  be  freely 
atoittodindiiMlMM»MflOHiiB^bailiatug  | 


early.  If  it  hapfien  tiutt  the  tenneratore  gala 

too  lii.;h  for  want  of  air,  there  is  then  diUiger  in 
admitting  it  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature 
many  degrees.  The  right  mode  of  proceeding 
in  aueh  ft  caae  ia  not  to  reduce  in  the  leaat 
the  exaaaa  of  temperature  hy  thia  meana, 
but  merely  prevent  its  nsin;^  higher,  fur 
^kdy  on  tlii*  ]>rijicipie  air  ehould  be  given. 
Camf  lliui  will  now  be  in  flower.  liot  them 
bo  RMnikurly  auppliod  with  water  to  prereut 
their lowen  ftum  drop;  in tind  when  tbair 
bloomina;  is  over  let  th-'  plants  he  placed  in  a 
cooler  Uiiuptiraturc  shad' d  troin  hot  sua.  Tho 
same  may  be  said  of  A-'\h  n^.  Ericas  mu>T 
bo  carefully  supplied  with  water,  eq>eci.^y  if 
dry  easterly  wmds  beooaae  porwalent.  Cum* 
nir'uu  in  succession  to  thnso  now  in  flower 
mujit  be  potted ;  beware  uf  the  attacks  of  green 
fly,  to  wliich  thcic  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
liable.  Pelaryonium*. — The  general  stock  of 
these  are  usu.illy  started  into  growth  at  this 
season,  previously  to  which  the  condition  of 
the  roots  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  that  the  latter  has  not 
become  dry  and  akuast  impervious  to  w^ter, 
and  consequently  so  far  useless.  Let  any 
plaati  that  ate  in  thia  oonditioB  be  rqtottea 
oomanrsTOUY. 
Cam-rUitTJS  will  require  to  be  attended  to 
with  regard  to  water  at  the  roots,  but  (are- 
folly,  so  aa  to  give  uo  more  than  is  suflEicient. 
WitUiold  syri't  ging  when  the  weather  is  doll 
and  moist,  but  h apply  water  more  Ubenlly 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  saving,  of  course, 
the  expanded  flowers ;  the  foliage  may  be  freely 
Bjringed.  A  succespion  of  Itaeet,  Chiim^ 
Frimitatf  HjtaeUUkt,  and  other  dia> 
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tingttiahed  far  Honl  iMant^u  ««D  m  fra- 

nanoc  should  ho  kept  up.  The  s.iil  in  pote 
abould  Ihs  kept  ireah,  and  the  pots  thenuelTes 
hept  perfeody  ebm;  (Imb*  If  pliucd  on  dlTer 
■and,  they  present  an  af^reeable  cootraat. 
Besides,  the  sand  abaorba  moiaturo,  and  in 
])n)I)r)rtion  to  the  dxyiMM  <rf  til*  air  giTM  it 
oui  beneficially. 

PITS  AND  FBAHB8. 

Frequently  look  over  the  stock  of  Bedding 
PUxnUy  to  see  that  all  are  in  a  favonraMe  sute 
of  growth,  and  shift  immodiatoly  tiny  that  are 
not  Attend  partictilarly  to  ti>0«e  that  are 
reqaircd  to  1w  puabcd  on  to  malw  alioote  for 
pTtjpfigtition,  aiiil  for  this  purposo  rcmrive 
tliLin  to  a  warmer  tomper.it  urc  ;  Imt  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  L'iu:  rura;.,Miitf  ^^rowth,  take 
care  that  it  is  sound  and  substantia],  by  giving 
it  m  due  share  of  light  and  air.  Let  the 
stimulns  of  heat  b<'  applied  so  as  it  may  bo 
steadily  prugreasive.  Stop  baek  to  iurm 
bubhy  plants,  and  do  this  bo  as  to  reiluco  the 
amount  of  fDliage  a«  litUo  aa  poesibl&  for 
it  is  bv  meana  of  foliage  that  roots  and  nesh 
growtli  are  made.  Attend  well  to  watering, 
but  avoid  (;uusULnt  damp,  aud  allow  moisture 
to  be  on  CO  a-day,  if  possiblo,  tluRNlgihly 
dMaod  avi^  by  sanabino  and  Anab  air, 

VOBODIO. 

Vines. — Keep  up  a  niid.^t  fp-owing  tempe- 
rature. Cuiitmui;  to  stop  the  hhrtota  as  pre- 
Tiooaly  directed,  one  jaint  beyond  the  fhiit, 
and  tie  out  the  ahuota  into  their  proper 
poirftioiia  aa  fiv  aa  tiiey  will  admit,  for  tome 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  if  striun*  J  to 
thiij  all  ut  once ;  such  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
^ned  by  degrees.  Displace  at  the  same  time 
nqwcfluona  aboota^that  is  to  say,  those  that 
have  ahown  no  fruit  and  are  not  required  to 
bear  leave-i ;  for  it  should  be  always  borne  in  \ 
mind  that  as  many  shoots  should  bo  per- 
mitted  to  grow  as  can  have  their  leaves  duly 
ocpoead  to  light,  whether  trained  on  the 
root  or  on  the  spur  system.  That  mode  of 
training  is  the  beat  whieh  admits  the  frrt.atest 
exU^nt  of  foliage  being  ezpoai:d  in  a  given 
space.  Vines  bent  down  ao  aa  to  induce  the 
buds  to  break  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fiboots, 
ahonld  be  taken  up  its  soou  as  tlmt  object  ia 
attained.  A  higher  t4'mpt?nituro  than  waa 
recommended  last  month  may  now  be  al- 
lowed—namely,  60°  by  night,  and  70*  by  day. 
Muscats  will  be  ar  10  hiirher.  Piiwn  are 
during  the  present  month  generally  shifted- 
In  doing  this  observe,  a.s  a  goaeral  rule,  that 
in  no  case  should  they  be  plaioed  in  a  oulder 
medium  than  that  from  wlii<A  theyhafo  been 
ahiftod.  Within  certain  limits  of  temperature, 
with  ordiniurj-  tare,  the  Pine  Apple  is  of  ea*y 
culture.  It  does  not  like  a  high  temperature 
by  sun  beat:  not  abofe  90*  or  M»%  oor  one 
Mf  ni|^t  below  00",  end  it  prefina  a  bottom 
beat  of  about  80*.  Plant  out  of  pots  no*-, 
young  stock  that  has  never  felt  the  e&cts 
<tf  temperature  exoeft  within  the  above  limita  ; 
pleat  on  xidpe  in  ooofoife  f««fcir^  with 


pig's  dung,  and  give  flie  icqdUte  heat  top 

and  iKjttom,  and  you  may  not  vainly  expect 
truit  finom  6  to  10  Iba.  weight,  actxirding  to 
the  aoit.  Disbud  Pewhea  and  Nectarine*, 
taking  oaie  to  pieierro  a  young  shoot,  wlucb 
shoold  be  the  lowest  one  pushed,  on  each  shoot 
of  last  year's  wood ;  train  out  the  loaders 
%vithout  stopping  where  there  ia  room  for 
e.Ttensi()u.  Mflvn*. — Bottom  heat  80*,  air  of 
the  frame  70*.  Watch  well  the  bottom  heat ; 
for  if  it  should  rise  much  higher  then  the 
above,  the  roots  may  be  injured  thereby. 
Pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  sh«)ot3  when  fairly 
started,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
lateiuls,  the  strongest  of  which  should  be 
selected  for  bearing  fruit.  Strawberries. — 
riaee  the  pots  near  thtj  li;;bt  ;  fore©  very 
slowly  at  hrst,  and  till  out  of  flower.  Wateor 
regularly,  othcrwiw  the  ted  spider  will  set 
to  work  ;  fumignte  as  soon  a.s  there  is  tho 
least  appearanet!  of  it.  Chp  oif  the  top  of 
the  {!( as  soon  t\a  enough  voit  ii  <wnirf 
on  the  iower  part. 

KITCHKW  OAfOfBS. 

Sow  tho  principal  crop  of  Bnreenle  for 
autumn  and  winter.  Walchcren  and  other 
sorts  of  Broccoli  may  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  mootb ;  atnd  in  oaea  the  grooid 
should  be  in  bad  condition  aow  also  in  a  eoM 
frame.  Plant  out  full  crops  of  Cabbage* 
whii  h  were  sown  iii  autumn ;  sow  for  summer 
and  autumn  supply  the  early  Battcraca, 
Vaoack  or  FuUumt  about  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  and  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month  portion.s)  of  the  Early  York.  Sow 
Savoffs  about  tho  middle  fur  autumn  u;o; 
some  of  the  Early  Ulm  may  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Sow  the  main 
crops  of  9ea» ;  for  the  late  hinds  fhe  ground 
should  be  wi  11  trenched,  and  manurcxi  with 
cowdung,  and  also  to  prevent  mildew  some 
of  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrows  shoold  hare  a 
liberal  supply  of  sui^nr.  JSemu  raised  in 
heat  for  an  early  crop,  riwold  now  be  trans- 
planted.  Sow  main  crops  in  tho  bei^inning 
and  end  of  the  month.  Transplant  autumn- 
sown  Onion* ;  sow  tho  main  crop  as  early  in 
the  month  aa  tho  weather  and  state  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  in  drills  6  inches  apart. 
Sow  Leekt  for  transplanting.  Plant  (iarlic 
and  ShalloU  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart. 
Dress  Jspara^'beda.  Plant  out  Lettueet 
from  frames,  and  sow  on  Bonth  border.  Sow 
main  crop  of  I'un^nips.  Plant  main  crop  of 
rotaton.  Make  fro^h  plantations  of  Atpa- 
roffut,  HoruraduK  Rhubarb,  Chamomile, 
OMves,  Hystop,  and  lAquoriee,  if  requized. 
rurrr  oaujihn. 

The  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  trees 
should  be  finished  without  delay,  stone  frnita 
more  eqteeialij.  Whilst  the  groond  ia  in 
condition — laoist  enough  but  not  too  wet,  sH 
plantiufi  should  be  done  ;  for  cold  and  very 
dry  easterly  winds  often  set  in  in  this  month 
and  pawe  rery  trying  for  newly  planted  treea 
beicnaa  jomg  tooUMi  on  be  fonned  to  xc- 
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place  the  waste  MMMd  by  eTaporatioa.  Graft- 
ing ahould  be  omnmcnccc!  if  the  weather  ia 
not  too  frosty.  Loamy  day,  oowdung,  and 
a  Bprinkling  offinc  short  hay  should  be  beaten 
and  well  incorporated.  The  fine  hay  serve* 
Hke  ^  liair  in  plaiater,  and  prevents  the  clay 
ftom  oadniic  end  fiUUng  off ;  but  the  point 
on  wld^  &B  iiioOMs  of  grafting  mainly 
depends  is,  to  join  a»  much  as  powible  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  scion  to  that  of  the  stock  ; 
M  tWf  be  effected  expeditiously  and  well, 
Hffk^  |g  ptirhity  no  better  mode  than  tho 
*«wrti»iMt  one^whip  grafting.  It  should  be 
understood  that  tho  surfacca  of  wood  nerar 
unite  however  nicely  they  m&j  be  applied  to 
MOh  other ;  it  ia  between  the  inner  Wk  and 
tb»  wood  where  active  vitality  ro8ide«,  and 
only  that  a  vital  union  lakes  place. 
Train  and'  nail  wall  trees  ;  drive  the  nails  only 
in  the  mortar,  not  in  the  face  of  the  brick,  un- 
less you  wish  to  see  the  walls  soon  defaced  that 
hsve  bean  perhaps  but  recently  built  at  gr«mt 
mam.  The  defacing,  moreover,  may  be 
accderatfd  hy  forgetting  that  the  naila  got 
more  or  less  oxidised,  and  of  coune  beoome 
thicker  and  tif<ht<."r  ovcry  day,  so  that  there 
it  no  occasion  to  etrongl/  hammer  them,  as 
they  wedge  off  mom  of  tho  square  of  the 
d  loosen  a  greater  portion  ot  mortar 
thiin  1^  uocessary.  Tbe  UoHoow  of  PsoeAet, 
Nfctarinet,  ic,  are  in  no  darif^or  till  they 
begin  to  expand ;  but  before  this,  means  of 
protection  ^uldbegOt  inreadinesa— coping- 
T>mrda,  thin  canvti,  nettiiig,  or  any  sub- 
stance  that  will  prfffWlt  Ae  fkee  escape  of 
heat  ft'  ill  0\r  ground  and  surface  of  the  wall. 
Thin  straw  screens  could  be  made  in  weather 
VUbvonttUa  fbr  out-door  work. 

Shrubs,  it  is  pre8ttiiie«,willbave  now  been 
pruned,  mil  hedj;es  trimmed.  See  that  the 
latter  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom. 
In  some  cases,  to  accord  with  the  style  of 
jpi^nliiir,  it  maj  be  desirable  that  the  sides 
ofbedgas  dMMdabe  ent  perpendicularly;  if 
such  be  the  ca»o.  they  may ;  but  at  the  same 
time  cate  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
pnject  even  so  much  as  1  inch  beyond  the 
mndit  line;  if  they  are  inclined  as  much 
imrudl  the  eltet  will  not  bo  unpleastng  to 
the  eye,  whilst  even  this  dicfat  and  almott 
imperceptible  slope  will  nlfimntely  prove 
beneficial  to  the  closeness,  strength,  and 
beauty  of  the  hedge,  t«nding  to  prevent  iu 
getting  naked  at  the  base.  It  will  now  be 
tioen  '.vhrtt  trees  and  portiona  of  tree*  lad 
ahrubi  hivo  been  killed  by  Uie  {ntenas  mwt 
of  the  first  week  in  January.  All  that  cer- 
tainly dead  ^nld  ba  cutaway;  some  may 
spring  ftom  the  root,  as  the  ground  covered 
by  the  snow  WM  acareely  fh»8«n-  ground, 
roufi;h-dag  before  winter,  ihoioia  be  forked, 
l.r.  tkrri,  slvA  p^t  In  readiness  for  the  rcc'^ption 
gf  Boddiog  plants  which  aro  bcint,'  n  a  jd  for 
*  '"  ;aal  »t  the  proper  season  In  tho 
eoi^Qit  aboold  be  pcepued  for 


j  such  kinii^  ;f  Pel<i  rjonium--  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  fis  may  require  it.  When  the 
dressing  of  the  ground  from  its  rough  state 
is  done,  the  lawns  ahould  be  picked  of  all 
sticks  and  spray,  then  well  swept  and  rolled. 
The  walks  should  bo  fresh  gT*V)  llf  i,  an  l 
their  surfaces  left  with  a  perfectly  regular 
h-.'jl  r  lie  curve,  so  that  when  eonfolidatel 
by  rolling,  the  rain  water  as  it  fiills  may 
more  readily  find  ita  way  by  snr£fKe-diainage 
than  it  could  by  under-  drainage.  The  plant- 
ing of  Rotet  should  not  be  delayed;  the 
vigour  of  all  nmowNitplnnto  kpiromotsftbj 
eerlf  pkating. 


.  f  iirirulas. — Give  plenty  of  air,  and  as  they 
will  now  be  throwins:  up  their  trusses  of 
bloom,  more  water       be  required;  beingin 
a  now  linwaid  atate  of  growth  they  will  be 
mora  sttSeeptiblB  of  ooU  ttumpreriously,  there- 
foru  frosty  nights  must  be  guarded  ag  iin^*:, 
as  well  as   cold,  drying,  eiiaterly  wiiidsi. 
Camatiom  and  PieoUet. — Potting  for  bloom 
flULT  now  be  proceeded  with,  commencing 
wiin  the  more  robust  Tariades.  Three  planta 
aro  preferred  in  an  11-inch  pot,  and  two  in 
an  eight-inch  one.     In  potting  press  the  suil 
closely  with  the    b  ui  i,  and  when  potted 
secure  the  planta  immodiatcly  with  neat 
naall  •tieka.  Those  yet  remaining  in  email 
pots  will  rcqiure  particular  attention  as  re- 
gards watcrinj;,  otherwise  if  drying  winds 
prevail  the  plant-  ir.  apt  to  suffer.   Any  that 
are  in  danger  of  starting  too  early  into  bloom 
on  a  south  border  should  be  reoored  to  a 
north  one.  Dahliat. — ^This  month  ia  the  best 
time  for  propagating  the  general  stock.  Seed 
may  be  sown :  it  is  best  raised  in  strong  moist 
bottom  heat.   Fvchriat. — Repot  into  live  or 
six-inch  pots  those  that  were  first  strud^ 
using  light  xioh  aoiL   Btop  those  that  ara 
growing  tOO  tall  and  straggling.  Stopping 
will  have  the  effcc*  f  rin^inn;  them  to  assume 
a  more  compact  ^owch  and  a  handsomer 
form,  especially  if  the  young  thoots  are 
iadkdonaur  trained  otU.   HoUifhoelu  ahould 
have  ptanty  ef  air  in  eider  that  they  may  not 
feel  much  check  from  planting  out  next 
month.    Shift  into  lart^r  pits  those  struck 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.    Plant  out  seed- 
lings towurds  the  end  ot  the  month.  Protect 
from  slugs.    Pamie*. — Expose  those  in  poti 
in  fi  irni  M  tri  c-ri^tle  showei-s,  and  to  the  free 
air  whun  Lhu  weather  i.s  favourable.    Peg  out 
the  Bhoots.      Plant  out  seedlings  wintered 
in  pans,  and  likewise  any  stock  left  in  pots. 
Sow  seed  saved  in  autumn.   Pinkt. — Tliose 
plants  that  have  been  loosened  by  the  frost 
should  have  tho  earth  firmly  nretscd  about 
their  roota  when  it  ia  tolerably  dry  ;  then  the 
surface  ahould  be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  good  rich  soil  and 
rotten  manure.    Tulip*. — Theee  will  require 
to  be  protected  from  frost,  hail,  and  strong 
cnttir.t^  V,  ina-i  ,  Init  tln'v  kIioi'.IiI  lio  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  when  not  uofarourable. 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


1p  we  caiiQot  as  yet  exactly  speak  of  Orchids  for  the  milliou,  we  may 
certftinlj  entertain  the  notion  of  Orchids  for  the  many,  since  it  haa  been 
diseovered  timt  a  goodly  niimber  of  ihe  most  charmnig  amongst  them— 
Oattlijas*  LyeasteSt  and  Odoutoglossums  in  particular*  irill  grow,  aje,  and 
thrive,  under  what  is  called  "cool"  treatment.  Prominent  amonof  these 
GattHeyas  is  a  varied  group,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  lamented  Warsce- 
ma,  and  which  is  wdGl  represented  hy  the  plimt  soleoted  as  cur  illostratiott, 
lor  which  we  are  indebted  to  W.  HinrshaU,  Esq.,  of  Enfidd. 

This  Cattleya  Warscbwiczii  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  most  vnriable  plant, 
the  imported  examples  differing  in  the  size,  form,  and  colouring  of  their 
flowsra,  just  as  a  batch  of  seedling  Pelat^oninms  raised  in  oar  greAnhouses 
might  vary  in  these  respects.  They  pass  from  pure  white  tlu-oogh  eyeiy 
blushing  shade  to  deeply  tinted  rose,  but  are  all  marked  by  the  presence 
of  an  orange-coloured  blotch  on  the  Up.    The  blending  of  colours  in  some 


been  given — as  Trianai,  rose<00lour,  Wageneri,  white,  and  quadricolor, 
parti-coloured,  Ini;  tlioy  are  all  specifically  identical,  and  possibly  not  even 
themselves  distinct  from  the  better  known  Cattlevas,  labiata  and  Mussite.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  worn  his  laurels  as  an  Orehid-grower,has  obligingly  o&ai 
us  the  subjoined  remarks  respeotbg  these  New  Grenada  Gattleyas : — 

From  the  very  centre  of  this  tropical  region  comss  a  batch  of  Gattl^as, 
which  for  loveliness  and  diversity  of  feature  are  nnapproaclicd  by  any  coj»- 
uate  species.  Even  Orchid-growers  have  scarcely  yet  had  any  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  New  Grenada  Gattleyas  for  deoorative  purposes,  from  New  Year^s- 
day,  past  Candlemas,  on  to  the  very  end  of  March.  We  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  tiny  specimens  of  Wap:pneri.  Wurscewiczii  delicata,  Triana'i, 
and  ihe  many  intermediate  varieties,  which  are  just  so  many  shades  darker 
or  lighter  in  the  sepals,  petals,  and  labellum,  that  up  to  the  present  tune  it 
has  not  been  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  fairly  estimate  their  merits. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  ^lessrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
and  others,  including,  of  course,  Mr.  Weir's  eilorts  in  that  direction  in 
behoof  of  title  Royal  horticultural  Society,  we  have  now  supplies  nearly 
equal*  at  sll  events  proportionate,  to  those  of  Mossiw,  Leopoldii,  amcthyrt- 
tina,  and  some  others.  And  what  about  the  flowers  ?  Wherein  is  the 
superiority  manifest  from  the  original  specimens  in  the  collections  of  the 
country  7 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  case  fully  we  had  better  deal  with  facts.  For 
example:  we  Imve  Wa^nneri.  for  which  we  paid  ten  guineas,  and  Warscewiczii 
delicata,  which  cost  quite  as  much,  both  remarkable  for  their  size  when  intro- 
duced into  the  collection — some  three  back  bulbs  and  one  "  lead  1 "  Triana^i 
and  Warscewiczii  were  bought  in  later  at  a  lesser,  although  at  a  very  high 
figure,  and  all  have  bloomed.  The  delicata  variety,  of  which  a  splendid 
plate  has  been  produced  in  Mr.  Warner's  Sflfct  OrchUaceom  Plants,  now  bears 
thirty-three  very  fine  flowers.  In  the  imported  plants  we  have  not  only  all 
these  types,  but  we  have  as  much  variety  as  is  to  be  seen  in  a  collection  of 
Pelargoniums  siniiliu-  in  numher.  and  many  of  them  vastly  superior  to  others 
in  form,  in  substance,  and  iucveiy  other  feature  whicli  constitutes  excellence 
in  a  flower.    Even  judged  by  the  canon  of  the  tiorijit,  many  of  them  are 
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unexc€ptionnl)ly  perfect  in  onfline,  and  the  eoloiirs  vai-y  from  pure  wliit*'  in 
tlie  sepals  and  petals  to  the  richest  and  most  delicate  peach.  Theu  us  to  the 
lalwllum,  no  labintii,  fhaa  wMeh  we  used  to  timik  nothing  more  perfect, 
can  eclipse  or  even  rival  them.  The  labeUnm  in  many  of  them  is  entire 
at  the  extremity,  and  what  is  so  oncluinting,  or  rather  enamoiiring  about 
it,  is  that  the  splendid  velTetj  crimson  tliat  adorns  the  lower  part  is  a« 
tml»roken  in  density  and  as  distinet  as  the  most  solid  eye  of  the  best  Pimiiy 
which  ever  ^^raccd  an  exhihition-stand.  In  Mossije,  labiata,  and  all  that 
t}'pe,  these  gJnwincfeolonrs  rnn  ont  towards  the  extremity  into  softer  f Lades, 
but  the  finest  form  of  Tnaua-i  does  not.  Some  of  the  forms  of  it  are 
beautifully  margined  with  white  or  pale  roee,  and  the  maj^f^  is  as  definite 
as  tlji'  lines  in  a  riMioii-border.  Then  the  yellow  Motcli  ph^uted  upon  the 
centre,  whicli  is  the  more  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  L'ronp,  is  promi- 
nent in  every  form  of  it.  Sometimes  it  may  be  more  dense,  or  more  vivid, 
or  it  may  run  from  a  pale  straw  to  a  glowing  orange,  but  it  is  always  tin  re. 
and  alwtivf?  prominent  and  olxservaMe.  The  outline  is  mmli  more  desirable 
than  in  the  flowers  of  the  original  plants,  being  much  better  filled  up.  This 
is  the  advantage  in  having  numbers  to  prove,  and  only  adds  to  the  definite* 
ness  of  the  conclusion  lonj^'  since  arrived  at  by  every  one  who  has  sat  and 
studied  ii  little  at  the  feet  of  N;iture— that  no  two  seedlings  ai*c  alike,  and 
that  some  possess  more  desirable  forms  and  colours  than  others.  Does  the 
reader  want  any  more  data  to  induce  him  to  iuTest  a  little  money  in  these 
Ollttieyas  ?  The  veiy  plants  I  am  writing  about  can  be  secured  at  twelve 
guinea.*)  a-dozen,  and  no  such  little  tit-bits  as  the  rarities  which  erst  while 
fetched  ten  guineas  a-piece  ! 

An  important  piece  of  intelligence  for  those  amatenrs  whose  fiunilies 
are  so  mucli  aflfrighted  at  the  tropical  heat  in  the  tropicjil  liouses.  that 
however  much  they  love  and  admire  the  "  air  plant'!/'  they  cnnnot  endure 
the  sufibcating  temperatme,  is  that  tiutus  CultUyan  ijrotv  ami  thnci'  iHuuii/tiUy 
m  coal  Aouawr,  because  they  are  fbuid  at  great  altitudes.  We  have  had 
dozen;; — nyc,  scores  of  their  flowers  during  the  past  months  untarnished  by 
the  least  speck  or  spot,  grow  niL'  in  the  temperature  which  every  lady  and 
gentleman  would  wish  to  i&ee  maintained  in  the  parlour  or  dining-room, 
and  well  aired  during  the  day.  Intermingle  amongst  such  as  these,  u  few 
foliat^e  jilants  remarkable  for  crrncc  and  elegance,  such  as  Fern'=!.  witli  Hya 
cinths,  and  a  diverse  lot  of  other  Orchidaceous  flowers,  and — pardon  me 
for  running  into  eestacies,  and  getting  for  the  moment  lost  in  admiration 
—imagine  if  Paradise  could  be  even  more  beantifdl  than  thisi 

Cuttleyas  can  now  bo  had  "all  the  i''Mr  ronnd."  The  ?fip  which  oc- 
onrred  between  labiata  and  its  fellows,  and  ameihystina  and  the  intermedia 
section,  whieh  always  precedes  the  lovely  MoBsitt,  is  now  filled  up ;  ame- 
thyKtoglossa  also  coming  in  to  the  resciie,  flowering  freely  in  the  moiiUis  of 
February  and  March. 

One  word  before  closing,  and  it  is  this — 1  love  till  Orchids,  for  they 
all  possess  traits  of  beauty,  some  prominently  so,  others  tinder  dose 
investigation  ;  but  if  there  be  on(!  genua  more  than  another  that  aiu]d\ 
rewards  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  cnltiu-ist,  that  genus  is  Cattle ja. 
To  those  who  doubt,  and  w  ould  fain  invest  a  little  under  *'  skilled  advice,  " 
I  say  most  of  the  members  of  this  intoreeting  funily  are  good  and  cheap. 
Try  a  few,  and  make  ft  beginning. 

Meadow  Bank.  Jaubs  AMDxaBo», 
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ABIBS  MENZIESU  AND  ABIES  SMITHIANA. 

Abies  MBNZiesn. — Mistakes  appear  to  be  often  made  in  the  doscriptioiiB 
given  of  this  truly  noble,  ornamental,  and  free-growing  tree,  which  is  second 
in  merit  to  no  introduced  species  of  the  extensive  family  of  Conifene.  It 
is  a  lovely  **  every  day"  trw.    In  the  arboretum  here,  there  is  a  plant  of 

it  70  feet  high,  having,  as  a  leader,  a  shoot  of  List  yenr's  gro^^ih  from  2  to 
8  feet  long,  and  with  shoots  iiom  all  the  aide  branches  in  proportion.  The 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  upwards  of  40  feet,  the 
circnm  orenee  of  the  bole  more  than  8  foct,  and  tlic  tree  is  furnished  to  the 
ground  with  its  dense  branelii  s  and  f()lia_i,'(\  The  latter  is  retained  on  the 
branches  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  tlie  greater  proportion  of  it  for  tive 
years,  so  that  the  brunches  are  so  densely  set  with  foliage  of  tive  gears' 
standing  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  see  the  leagt  portion  of  the  bole  without 
putting?  them  on  one  side  to  admit  the  li,i,'lit,  or  creeping  underneath. 

This  noble  tree,  tliou[,'h  in  company  witli  many  other  hue  species,  is  so 
conspicuous  that  the  eye  ib  attracted  to  it  at  a  ioug  distance,  particularly 
when  the  sun  shines.  With  the  wind  stirring,  and  the  bob  ehuiing  on  its 
lovely  folla^'e — silvery  white  uudemcatli.  and  of  a  rich  blue  green  above — ■ 
while  the  pendulous  brown  cones  are  (lanL,'ling  from  it  Inanches,  what  a 
remarkable  coutraut  it  aHurds  to  other  Couii'crs,  and  what  a  fine  spectacle 
it  presents  1 

The  conep  fir^t  appear  in  April  ;  they  quickly  attain  their  full  size,  and 
change  in  coloui-  from  a  bluish  dusty  <,ncon  to  brown.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Sunny  windy  days  veiy 
soon  eatise  the  cones  to  open  wide  ^eir  scales  and  shed  their  seeds*  wlum 
become  scattered  by  means  of  its  slender  ^vings.  The  male  eatkins  are 
pendulous,  and  plentiful  in  March  and  April. 

Abies  Smituiana,  which  is  by  some  called  Khutrow,  Morinda,  &c.,  iti  a 
channing  Conifer,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  ooUeotion,  being  quite  haxdy, 
distinct,  and  very  graceful.  As  it  advance.^  in  age,  it  also  gains  in  beauty. 
On  turf,  where  sufficient  room  in  avowed  for  its  independent  growth,  or 
where  not  cramped  for  room  by  other  plants,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
brandtes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  attains  the  height  of  26  or 
80  feet.  With  its  pendulous  or  looping  branches,  the  tree  has  a  remarkably 
interesting  and  oniflmrntal  appearance,  more  particularly  when  funiished 
with  its  handsome  shining  chestnut-coloured  cones,  which  here  grow  to 
the  length  of  from  5  to  7  indies,  and  are  from  2  to  2i  inehee  in  diameter. 
They  are  shining  as  if  freshly  Ytinished,  first  make  their  appearance  in 
April,  are  soon  fully  grown,  and  are  ripe  in  October.  The  seeds  are  small, 
and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Bieton  Gardmu,  Jambs  Babmbs. 


SELECTED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  French  growers  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  are,  like  ourselves,  over- 
whelmed with  varieties,  differing,  many  of  them,  in  a  very  slight  degree 
from  each  other.  They  have,  therefore,  felt  the  neeejisity  of  doing  for 
themselves,  wluit  for  us  is  done  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee  -namely,  selecting  the  most  meritorious  kinds  of  tlio  various 
colours,  and  rejecting  the  inferior  sorts.  For  these  purposes  the  extenave 
collection  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  City  of  Paris  under  the  care  of 
M.Barillet,  has  been  critically  examined  by  a  Commission  charged  with  this 
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^P'^ -ial  'Ititv,  uml  couiistiug  of  MM.  Carhere,  Emile  Cluitefiis,  Dufo^,  Mftlet, 
l>ouiagc,  iirmeub,  Legrand,  Bafarin,  and  Urbain. 

This  Oommittoe  met  in  Augast  last,  md  aeleetod  ill*  Ibilowing  sorts  as 
tlie  most  dr-scnnus:  cultivation.  They  arc  horn  nrratifrfd  in  bmcketed 
groups  of  diflerent  shades  of  certain  leading  (K>lour8,  as  given  |u  the  Fiencb 
jourualh,  those  of  the  deeper  duide  in  each  CMe  staoding  list.  The  bfMls^ 
indicate  different  shades  gradiUkthlg  down  towards  the  lightest.  Thow 
marked  with  an  a«;t<  rislc  {^')  were  approved  for  cultivation  under  glass,  the 
otherii  for  the  open  garden  in  the  climate  of  France.  The  figures  1,  2,  d. 
indicate  the  first,  seoond,  and  Uiiid  degreee  of  merit: — 


WkUe, 

I  White  Tom  Thumb*— 1  ;;il*o  for  open  wr). 
I  Bbnche  de  Caatillc*  (BouUngcr)— 2. 
I  The  Swan*  (Boll)— 3. 
lu  V«tde«  (BiOionilkid)— 1. 

Virgo  Ifuia  (NiTdet)— 1. 

1I.ai-a  (Lemoine) — 2. 
^Wbne«ball  fHwk)— 1. 
Madame  N  auulir  r  (Blb«niill«r^-4. 
White  PerfMtiMU 


Bed  or  Salman-tjfed. 

Lcs  Ganl^  (Lemoine)—!. 

Eughiw  ll«sud*  (BabmiiUiid)— 1  (dw 

oiiennr). 
Clmilotte  Coitlay  (Nardy  frferes)— 2. 

Qbirc  de  CoiiMiiy*  (Babodllaid)-*!  (abo 
opea  ai^. 

■  Mailarae  la  Baronne  Han— lann*  (ViUe  de 

Pa,i,)_l  (aim  open  air). 

.Mathilde  Moret  (Chardine)— 3. 
fH*v{Ul(JarlGt)  -2 
'  Buroime  d«  Sta^l  (ttalfli)— 2. 
( Madamp  BendaUer*  (NiTtlit)— 2. 
( CbarlM  Rouillard*  (Mezand)— 2. 
iNina  Hock  (Hock)  -3. 

Madame  Prudent  Gaudin  (Bruant)— 2. 
f  Amelina  Grisau*  (LomoillB)— 1. 
'  Ar>-  Zang->2,  tw  vigag, 
j  Norma.*— 2. 
VPrincc«e  Alice  (SmiU))— 3 

Madame  Dangiiy  (N^inly  frjyrea)— 2. 
f  Monseigncur  I-avi;;oii('  (Kendatitt) — 1. 

I,c  TrophMe  (I,rmoint;  — I. 
1  lladame  Oufoor*  (Ualot)  —1. 
■  ( Brillant  de  TouIoiim*  (Snutk)— S. 

Ludwich  Uhland  (Weinrich)— 2, 

Marie  Lablt^  (Chardine)—!. 

Dame  BlfUK  he  •  (Plaiaan<^on)— 1. 
•  /Madam"  Hertho  Fdache*  (Uendatler)— I. 

Madame  Verle*  (BabooiUani)-!. 
iGaetaaa*  (Wcick)-2.   


Madame  Krmr-ns*  (Ville  de  Parig)  artra. 
^  Cbristiuus  (babouilLard} — I. 
1  Mademoiselle  H«nriatte  Bmontt 
iJoleiArkt 

Rate,  with  tchitf  eye. 

'Boaute  de  Suresnts  (C  utter) — 2. 
Beautc  du  Parttrrt  (A.  L)u(oy)— I. 
'  Bow  de  Madrid  (J«rli>t)-3. 
Gldfv  dee  Boece*  (Vemigue)— 2. 

.Belle  Ro»e»  (Rcndatl.  r)— 2. 

I  Beeat^  d'Europe  (CrouMe)— 1. 
( Gloire  de  France— 4. 
Roae  licndatlcr  (Rendatler)— 2. 

iKoatdtea  Sduneurer  (Hock) — i-xtm. 
BJadwi>oiaelleKofaiieLeg<^udre(Pa«li«) — ^2. 

Carmine  Red. 
Oerdinal*  (Croaaw}— 1. 
Omcmont  dee  MaMiCi  (Groune) — 2. 

iTriompbatit*  (Tlouinng^r)— 4. 
impt-nal*  (Hicliulel) — 3. 
Abondance  (Nurdy  fibres) — 2, 

Amedde  Adiani*  (Crotuaa)— 1  (alto  o|Mib 
air). 

'Slaaterath  Valher*  CVVciiirich)-a. 
Madame  Madeleine*  (Lemoine) — 2. 
'  Chzieliaii  Deegen  (Lemoine)— »1. 
Hardy  Gaspard*  (Roiicharlat)— 1. 

Maciantba*  (Liabaud} — 2. 

Lap^yromc*  (Rendatler) — 2. 
( Vulc  ain  (Smith)  -3. 
I  Ijdxki*  U'pzeler  (ReDdatlcr)-^2. 

Nora  ( Hull)— 2. 
I  Xardy  fn'-res*  (Piiteaux-Chaimbault)— 1. 
I  Victoire  dc  Puobla  (Chardine) — 1. 
J  Herald  of  Spring  (Turner)— 2. 
I  Tintorct. 

(Madame  d^nisset  (Nardy  fr^rub) — 2. 

(  Madame  Itudolphc  Abel*  (Crcnisae)— 2. 

\  Boanie  Dnndeo  (BiiU)-.2. 

1  JlooiiBiir  JuUfltt  Metmier  (L'Uuillicr;— l. 

Oroide  Red. 
Tom  Thunb— 3. 
FiogflMfa— ^ 
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f  Lea  Mis^rabl<-^  (Lomotne)— ftnr  ad^a^. 
Boule  (It  ft'u  (Xivelet) — 2. 
Henri  Lierval  (De-champa) — 1. 
EtoUe  dM  Muaift  (BouoWlat)— S. 
Madame  Galland  (Bonoharlat)— S. 
I-anpewicz  (Lemoine)—  2. 
Etemiard  (Ilu  halet)— 2. 
Li«  Zouave  (Lemoine) — 1. 
Hugo  £agleit  (Weinrick) — 3. 
La  Foadre  (Lemoine)—!, 

1 Prince  Imperial  (Jarlot)— 2. 
Manrel*  (BuU)— 2. 
Sobiedty  (Lemoine)—!. 

Triomplie  d^-  Courcollca  (Varangoo)— 8* 

£tendard  do  Flandre. 

UonidHs  (Li-inoine)— extra. 

Boole  de  fou  (L'HuiUier)— 2. 

Etendard  dea  Rot^ea. 

Gippcr*  (Smith) --3. 

Georgei  N«chet  (Uendatler)— 2. 

Victor  Lbmoine  (Kaidy  Mrae)— 8. 

Rfonsictir  Maugenet*  (Jarlot)—!. 

Daniel  .Manuin  (Lemoinu) — 3,  for  cdgir 

Donald  Beaton*  (PauI)— 3, 

Monaiear  Aim^  Duboa*  (Bouohariat) — 1. 

Direetenr*  (liieli8lel)-8. 
I  Doctor  Lindloy  (niilll— 3. 
Ipreaident  K^veil  (Nardy  fr^>a)— 3. 

Le  Qiuax*  (Bondbailat)— 8. 

Reviaor  Kulmann  (Weiniicih)— 8» 

(Mexico  (Cbardino)— 8. 
EffecdTe*  (BuU)— 8. 
Ifadame  Annier  ^aidy  Miea}— 8. 


ings. 


(Victor  MilIot%;(Cr(>iwsf  )  — 1 . 
Le  l^fiagara  (Lemoioe) — 2. 
VoiftmS  JMmea  (Oimuae)— 8. 

IStmlight  (Bull)— 1. 
Vercingi^totu  (Lemoine) — ^2. 
WoodiMttdlaiia*  (Hendenon)— 3. 

1 Jules  C^sar  (Lemnino) — 1. 
Madame  Leon  Loisol  (Malut) — 1. 
Marie  Vincent  {Crousse) — 3. 
Ami  Babotin  (Bendatler)— 2. 

5alm«iJtMl. 

CEmilo  Licua  (T.ii  .nO- -extra. 
Beaton'a  Indian  Yellow •  (raul)— 2. 
Madame  IVavens  (Rondatler)— 8. 
Madame  Fischer  (Wcinrich) — 3. 
]  AbW  Samson*  (Martinc)— 2. 
Archeveque  dc  I'aris  (Lemoine)— 8, 
Madame  Calot  (Lemoine)—!. 
Exquisita  (Hock) — 2. 
^Monsieur  Vagi-a  (N'ardy  frdiei)— 8, 

Titicn  (Cruusst  )  —3. 
Jean  Valjoan  (Lemoine)—!. 
j  MiMuieur  Bane  (Babouillard)— 1. 
(GkHttteaw  de  FownUa  (Bendatki)— 2. 

Eticnne-nonri  (Rcndatlcr) — 2. 
Saint-Fiacro  (lH;rooine) — 3. 
Mtdame  Ninette  Saccbcro  (GtonN)— 3. 
Madame  Loumel*  (MakK)— 8. 

Madame  Bongier  (Chaidfaie)— 8. 


The  Nosegay  and  Variegated  varieties  must  fomi  the  snbjeot  of  another 
paper ;  as  must  alno  the  results  of  the  trials  ivfaieh  were  made  last  season  at 
Cluswick,  and  not  yet  officially  reported. 


ON  BEUALF  OF  THE  EVERGREEN  BERBERRIES. 

The  Gvcrpirccn  species  of  Berborirf  arc  vcrj'  much  grown  here,  being 
especial  favourites  with  my  employer,  both  on  account  of  their  hardineuH, 
and  from  their  coming  into  flower  early  in  spring.  As  nndeT'shrubs  they 
are  very  valuable,  being  more  lumly  than  the  common  Laurel.  In  tho 
severe  winter  of  1860  we  bad  the  Laurels,  both  Portugal  and  common,  um 
well  as  AucubaH,  Bays,  and  indeed  almost  all  evergreen  shrubs,  killod  down 
to  the  gnnrad  ;  but  Bcrberis  Aquifolium  stood  84*  of  frost  without  losing  » 
leaf,  in  any  part  of  these  groimds,  though  some  of  them  were  growing  close 
to  the  water  in  two  separate  places,  in  both  of  which  they  escaped  without 
injury.  This  foot  indneed  me  to  plant  them  more  extensivdy  than  before, 
as  they  aie  very  pxetty,  not  only  in  the  spring  when  covered  with  their 
golden  yellow  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  autumn  when  their  branches  arc 
laden  with  purple  fruit.  Unfortimately  the  feathered  tribes  are  so  fond  of 
the  fruit  that  lliey  eat  them  up  as  they  would  Goosebemes  or  Currants,  and 
tfans  rob  the  plants  of  their  autumnal  beauty. 

Since  1800  we  have  planted  three  other  kinds,  whicli  I  think  would  be 
more  commonly  used  if  they  were  better  known.  These  are  Berbeiis  Beirut, 
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japonicn,  and  DanriniL    The  fiiift»  Berberis  Bealii,  commences  to  bloom 

about  tlife  befj^inniuf,'  of  November,  nnd  is  in  full  bloom  enrh-  iu  February; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  Texy  mneh  lighter  yellow  than  those  of  b.  Aqoifolinm, 
wad  the  fruit  ia  miwh  larger,  aonevmat  nwrmMmg  Ikbudc  Grapes,  and 
lipms  in  the  early  put  of  ike  mmmer.    Where  fine-foliaged  hardy  plants 

are  grov^n,  this  is  one  of  the  grfliub  st  that  I  know  of.  The  plant  I  have 
before  me  was  five  years  ago  ttimcd  out  of  a  three-inch  pot  into  the  position 
where  it  now  stands,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  la&d*  more  than  4  fieet 
high,  and  4  feet  through.  The  foliage  is  particnlarly  fine,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  14  iuLlic;  in  Iru  ^th.  Berberis  japonica  differs  but  little 
from  B.  Bealii  eitl^r  in  habit  of  growth  or  iu  the  colour  of  the  blossom* 
but  it  is  not  qiute  so  robust  a  grower* 

Tlie  remaiuinLT  spf  cios,  of  wliioh  mention  has  been  made — namely,  Ber- 
beris Dani'iuii,  dest  rvt  s  to  be  ])roni:,'ht  into  general  cultivation.  It  differs 
in  various  ways  from  the  otliLrs  1  have  mentioned.  The  flowtiii  of  B.  Dar- 
winii  are  of  a  deep  oran'^o  yellow,  and  are  produced  very  freely  in  the 
Kprinf;^  montb-.  nbib'  ilie  habit  of  the  phtnt  is  most  graceful,  so  that  it  is 
very  ornamental  either  when  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  foliage  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  Holly  in  miniature,  the  leaves  being  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  length.  The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  fastorit-^frowin;,'  shrubs  that  I  know  of. 

One  great  advantage  which  these  species  of  Berberis  posses  is  this, 
tliat  they  will  grow,  as  they  do  hero,  on  Tarions  soib,  from  peat  and  eand 
to  heavy  loam.  Another  is  tlieir  hardiness,  as  evidenced  by  their  haying 
stood  nnrnjnred  tlie  test  of  28*^.  of  frost  on  two  occasiana  here  dmtng 
the  month  of  Jantiary. 

Eitenham  H«0  Oitrdenn.  Whaum  FtBRBL 


NEW  m)W£BS. 

Ik  continuation  of  the  notes  on  New  Flowers  broken  off  -A  page  17.  it 
maybe  remarked  that  New  Fuchsias  were  very  Hparinp;l\  sliown  during  lb66. 
Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich,  had  some  very  good  double  varieties,  such  as 
Kmp  o/DoubU$t  witii  scarlet  tnbe  and  sepals,  the  hitter  well  refle^ed,  purple 
corolla  striped  with  dull  erimson.  and  very  disable  ;  nud  Moiistcr,  scarlet 
tube  and  k(  pals,  violet  jmrple  corolla,  large  and  showy.  Mn,  Glad»toue 
(Biaudj,  also  in  the  bauds  of  Mr.  Cannell,  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  the 
tnjbe  and  sepals  scarh  t,  the  corolla  single,  wftxy  white,  feathered  with 
sparlet.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Homscy  Road,  has  a  monf«trons  double  variety 
named  Norfolk  Giant  (Mills),  with  crimson  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  violet 

nle  corolla,  a  fine  exhibition  kind, 
n  tegaid  to  the  Hollyhock,  Mr.  Chater  has  two  or  three  good  thingB* 
soph  as  Frederick  L'hutcr,  pale  yellow  tinted  with  buff,  flowers  larj^c  and  full, 
and  of  fine  quality ;  Spmoaa,  nalmon  buff  suffused  with  rose,  the  liowcrii 
large  and  dose ;  and  Edvtard  Speed,  pale  purplish  grey,  a  very  novel  shade 
of  colour,  flowers  full  and  compact.  The  two  first  were  awarded  first-class 
ccrtifirjites.  the  hitter  a  second-cln-  s.  Exhibitors  w  ill  be  much  pleased  with 
Chater  s  Nottpareil,  rich  dark  maroon  crimson,  suliused  with  purple ;  and 
AttsraetioHt  dwoate  sflvery  shaded  rose,  fine  fonn,  and  producing  ai)  exeeUent 
spike.  Messrs.  Downio,  Laird,  &  Laing  have  fine  varieties  In  Jame»  Anderson^ 
t>xight  rosy  lilac,  fine  form  ;  3/r«.  Hastif,  clear  bright  rosy  peach,  a  beautiful 
colour;  WiUiam  Thonmon.  hvxght  tmy  scarlet,  flowers  of  excellent  form  :  and 
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John  DovBnie,  cleur  rosy  salmon.  The  three  firsl>iianed  wero  awasded  first- 
dMB,  and  the  last  a  aeoaaA-ekm  oertifioate. 

'ShB  Kew  HyAflwnw  ww fiUly  d<aaribed ai  page  70  of  last  year's  volume^ 

and  fts  it  may  be  yenra  before  they  ever  become  ch-culatod,  (if  at  all),  there 
is  no  need  to  recaivituiatc  them  here.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
name  Vmixbaak  should  he  ooneoted  to  Vvonwak,  iriuali  mmnB  tttaealty 
Pize>beaoon. 

Tbe  iinc  variety  of  Lir.n'M  ArRATUM,  called  nftl^tdidnm,  shown  by  ^lessrs. 
W.  Cuibuiih  6i  Son,  and  which  was  awarded  a  hrst-cluss  certihcate,  has  the 
novelty  of  i)os8«8sing  baada  of  dollish  crmuKm  ixistoad  of  those  of  ibe  vsoal 
orange  colour.    It  is  highly  attractive. 

The  beddinj;  LoBRLiAslmve  n  valuable  addition  in  ffeftufi/  rtf  liavrnxltonnu 
(Carter  &  Co.),  remarkably  Uwart'.  and  compact  in  habit,  and  having  a  pro- 
nanm  of  small  lilac  and  white  floweta.  It  um  baen  well  tested,  sad  oan  be 
pronounced  an  inviilnable  l>edding  plant.  Tin  lierbaceons  section  of  the 
fulp'ens  typo  show  a  marked  ndvnnee  both  in  variety  of  eolonrs  and  in  the 
btoutuess  of  tlu'ir  tiowers.  ilx.  Kinghom  and  Mv.  Bull  have  been  very 
.successful,  and  such  varietie«  a«  Dixthirtinn,  rosy  cerise ;  Bfik^,  rahj  lOse, 
suffused  with  vioK  i  :  (^litltr,  showy  lirij^lit  scarlet  :  I'm.  h  JilmMtm,  soft 
pinkish  peach;  ZVfv/fV'M,  bright  crimson;  Mutrhifim,  bright  reddiidi  purple; 
and  pjaeelUntf  shaded  magenta,  are  real  acquisitions. 

Tbe  show  Pakby  proper  ha.s  one  good  representative  in  Bryant's  Cotond 
Mrtrray.  a  yellow  jrronnd  flower  of  good  projxM-ties.  with  broad  maroon 
belting.  It  waa  awarded  a  hrst-class  certilicate.  Messrs.  Downie,  JUaird  and 
Lain^  have  a  good  batob  of  Faaey  or  Belgian  Panides.  Thmnwt  BomAe^  a 
white  gronnd  flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  with  deep  pur}>le  blotches 
and  veins  of  the  same  colour  :  I/m  ;  J.  Knif,  lower  petals  bright  yellow,  with 
large  crimson  maroon  blotuLiH,  upper  petals  magenta  crimson  ;  and  Hugh 
AdaiTf  white  ground,  with  large  blotches  of  d«ric  mauTe  in  the  krwer 
upper  petals  hright  magenta,  a  flower  of  iiuc  quality,  are  real  acquisitions. 
(  'i>unt>'s:s  nj  Minis!,  r,  Xiiiiiiii  Xitni,rmdOraiuif  Jiovni,  of  the  same  batch,  are  also 
valuable  tlewers.  Their  Lmiterial  Blm  promises  to  be  a  good  bcdder,  the 
depth  of  colour  is  scnnedung  very  desirable.  It  has  received  a  second'ClaBs 
certificate. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  Pnix>x  DnrAntoxDn  uamcd  T.onhe  d'lrllr,  Iniviug 
wlute-grouiid  llowers,  with  rony  carmiuu  streaks,  wluiJi  suipabses  Gcu. 
Badetsby  in  brif^itaiess,  and  would  form  a  very  strildng  bed. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  the  Ptxk  named  Prinrt*H  of  ir,/A^  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  the  tlowers  were  regularly  and  heavily  laced  with  dark  rosy 
crimson.  It  was  awai*dcd  a  first-class  certificate.  In  Rubeiis  Mr.  Turner 
bas  an  excellent  forcing  viiricty,  with  pale  lilac  tlowers,  TOry  free-blooming  ; 
!('id  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  liave  Mont  Welcotm-,  a  perpetual  kind, 
laced  with  dark  crimson  on  a  wliite  ground  ;  it  is'ahio  very  fragrant. 

Some  very  pretty  Dwarf  Bedding  Tbopjeoluxs,  in  the  way  of  LtMuaum 
«%Kitf,  wiU  bo  distributed  this  season,  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  George,  ol 
Stamford  Hill.  TIk^  follow  ing  had  their  merits  recognised  by  the  award  of 
finst^ilass  certificates: — Cimipactum  (H.  Cannell),  bright  orange  scarlet 
shaded  with  cmnscm,  very  free  and  showy ;  Kuuj  of  ScarUu  (O.  Smith), 
very  brilliant  scarlet,  compact  dwarf  habit,  and  veiy  free  ;  LuteutH  Improved 
(H  Cannell),  rich  golden  yellow  ,  with  small  crimson  spots,  bushy  habit,  and 
an  abundant  bloomer ;  The  Moor  (H.  Cannell),  rich  velvety  maroon,  deepen- 
in^  to  blMk  about  tbe  throat,  good  habit;  and  5aaritt  Qm  (B*  Cannell), 
bnlltant  orange  searlet,  small  flowers  of  good  shape,  ray  freely  jKodneed. 
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Yebbekas,  as  usaal,  were  plentiful,  but  owing  probably  to  the  hot 
weather  that  prevailed  for  a  timo,  were  sparely  shown.   Lady  of  Laitglryhunf 
(Cniickshanks),  one  of  the  mo»t  btriiung,  has  striped  lUac  and  white 
flowers,  the  colours  being  well  defined,  so  tiiat  it  trill  form  a  good  exhibi- 
tion Itiiiil.    Tliis  with  (\tJ,shUl  (Eckford),  intense  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye, 
pips  large,  nucl  formiug  a  very  showv'  truss  ;  GhttUntor  (H.  Canuell),  carmine 
ileepejiiijg  to  crimson,  white  eye,  a  tine  exhibition  vaiiety ;  and  iihakeipearr 
(6.  Perkins  ft  Bon)»  bright  scarlet  shaded  with  crimsoB,  oonspicaous  white 
eye,  pips  large  and  very  stout,  fiue  for  exliibitiou,  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates.    Km  I  i  f  Radnor  (Kckfurd),  light  scarlet,  with  pale  lemon 
habit  good  ;  Hamj  Imic  (Perry^,  deep  rosy  cerise,  with  dark  ring  roimd  a 
Jai^c  lemon  eye,  pips  stout  and  of  good  size  ;  King  of  Beddera  (E.  0.  Hender> 
son  &  Sou),  brilliant  crimson  red,  n  fnie  bedding  variety;  Lady  Foff:r<f.->nf 
(Eckford),  clear  rose,  very  free-bloommg ;  and  Umpire  (Eckford),  purphah 
crifliBon  and  cerissi  large  lemon  eye,  pips  ftiU-sisBed,  and  excellent  tmss, 
received  seoond-idass  certificates.    Amiruhi  (Perry),  crimson  shaded  with 
purple,  conspicuous  v !  ite   eye  ;    Grm  (Perry),  intense  bright  scarlet, 
with  white  eye ;  Haritqum  (E.  6.  Henderson  &  bon),  white,  regularly 
striped  and  naked  with  purple ;  Jarm  (£.  6.  Hendefsom  ft  8on),  videt 
sluuled  plum  colour,  good  nabit  and  free-blooming  ;  Pwrpurra  (Perry),  crim- 
son, suffused  \i'ith  purple,  and  deep  crimson  pui-ple  ring  round  a  white  eye  ; 
and  White  Queen  (E.G.  Henderson  &  Son),  pure  white,  good  habit,  and  a 
profiiise  bloomer — are  all  flowers  that  deserre  to  be  looked  after  in  the 
coming  season. 

Among  Vioi.KTs,  himj  nf  Yitth  tu  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son),  produces  very 
]h.ryc  and  riclily  fragrant  flowera  of  a  tine  indigo  blue  colour,  and  sometimes 
the  flowers  come  Stepped  with  white. 

Tlu  various  gTOttpB  of  Pelargoniums  most  be  reserved  for  notice  in  a 
future  paper.  ^  p 

THE  ACUIMENES  AS  A  BASKET  PLANT. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  the  Acliimcnes  as  a  basket  plant,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Baskets,  the  Soil,  the  Mode  of  Filling,  and 
the  Culture,  and  I  will  eondude  by  naming  some  of  the  best  Varieties  for 
this  mode  of  cultivation. 

And  first  of  the  Baskets.  Any  size  from  G  inches  to  18  inches  across, 
is  suitable  ;  but  unless  the  liouhes  or  corridors  where  they  are  to  hang  when 
in  flower  are  very  large,  lliose  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  across  perhaps  look 
best.  TIm  il.  ptli  may  var}'  from  4  inches  to  8  or  10  inches,  but  a  greater 
depth  than  Uuk  will  not  be  needed.  The  best  form  for  the  baskets  is  the  semi- 
globular,  that  is  for  suspension  in  free  space  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  \  but  a 
different  or  indeed  any  form  may  be  used  for  hanging  against  a  wall,  or 
from  a  projecting  bv:t{  kot.  Most  baskets  are  made  of  galvanised  or  common 
iron  wire,  but  cement,  china,  or  any  kind  of  pottery  answers  equally  well  or 
vten  better.  If  made  of  wire  they  should  be  closely  woxM,  or  a  skeletoii 
of  zinc  perforated  with  holes  about  1|  inch  or  2  inches  apart  should  bo 
placed  inside  the  wire,  or  wire  n<'tting  may  bo  nin  round  inside.  However, 
if  closely  made  neither  of  these  will  bo  necessary,  for  a  closely  compacted 
layer  of  white  sphagnum  or  common  moss  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  wiU  answer  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  soil  equally 
well.  If  common  moss  is  used  it  should  first  be  boiled  to  destroy  slugs, 
and  the  larvae  of  insects. 
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Having  proviM  onr  buskets  toA  Uned  thfim«  «e  proceed  to  propaafe  <rar 
Soil.  This  Rhoold  consist  of  oncpart  peat,  one  of  leaf  mould,  one  of  fibremf 
loam,  and  ouo  (v>mpo8ed  of  equal  qnantiticH  of  well-rotted  cowdang,  silver 
band,  and  cocoa-nut  refuse.  The  whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
about  a  sixth  part  of  oharooal  in  pieoes  from  1  to  2  indhee  square  added. 
Tho  compost  must  he  used  in  a  row^h  state.  The  (Irainnge  for  all  basket 
plautH  should  consist  of  oliarmal  oiily,  mid  as  the  baskot.s  arc  flat  nrul  per- 
forated, it  need  not  exceed  au  liicii  m  depth.  The  reason  for  using  ciiarcoal 
is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  drainage  materials ;  probably  locks  up  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  just  wlion  it  is  reqniied,  and  certainly  is  the 
lightest  material  at  commaud — the  last  consideration  alono  being  saffieieut 
reason  for  preferring  it. 

And  now  for  the  Filling  or  Planting.  Tnm  out  a  store  pot  of  AchinMnee 
roots,  and  collect  two  or  three  dozen  as  nearly  of  equal  strength  as  pcsgible. 
See  til  at  all  are  healthy  and  prepared  to  start  into  growth.  Then  b^iu  by 
placing  a  layer  of  soil  over  ue  drainage  and  a  layer  of  the  tnbers,  vdtb  bttdft 
downwards,  upon  it.  If  a  zine  sliell  is  used  these  buds  must  point  in  tile 
direction  of  the  holes ;  and  the  same  precaution  should  bo  taken  to  r  npurn 
the  Aree  exit  of  each  succeeding  layer.  If  moss  is  used  for  a  lining,  it  will 
be  placed  in  as  the  planting  })roceeds,  and  the  growing  points  placed  junt 
against  or  partially  among  the  moss.  In  filling  up  the  Imsket  the  centre 
should  be  kept  rather  the  lowest,  to  ensure  a  better  water  supply.  The 
quantity  used  iu  a  basket  will  of  course  depend  very  much  upon  its  siae ; 
hat  where  the  tnh«rs  are  plentiM,  and  immediate  eflfeet  is  desired,  and  a 
largo  head  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  basket  is  wanted,  I  would  fulvo- 
cftte  thick  planting — say  from  1  to  2  iiiclies  apart,  all  up  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  Every  layer  of  soil  should  be  compressed  pretty  well  between  the 
layers  of  tttbers.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  break  the  long 
scaly  tubers,  as  I  have  notir  <1  that  altli  tk'}i  any  part  may  grow,  the 
strongest  and  best  growths  arc  from  the  cuds  only,  and  the  strei^h  of  tl^ 
ends  very  much  depends  upon  its  having  the  whole  length  of  the  tuber  to 
draw  upon.  Unlen  the  basket  is  to  be  plaoed  very  high,  the  top  may  also 
beplantrd  in  flie  same  manner  as  the  sides,  and  finished  oflf  witli  white  or 
common  moss.  The  object  of  thia  is  twofold :  it  gives  a  neat  iiniah}  and 
by  preventing  evaporation  savea  mudi  watei^ig  in  tiie  fintnre. 

From  this  pcnnt  Gnltnre  begins.  Assamiiig  that  the  soil  is  ordinarily 
moist,  such  as  gardeners  pronounce  in  good  condition  for  potting,  and  that 
the  tubers  have  been  kept  dry  in  the  store  pot,  no  water  should  be  given  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  baskets  may  be  plaoed  in  any  honse  or  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  60^.  In  the  course  of  ten  oaya  or  a  fortnight  plunge  all 
the  baskets  overhead  into  water  at  a  temperatm*e  of  70°  or  80*»  until  the 
whole  of  their  contents  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Then  suspend  them  in  a 
plant-stove,  a  vinery,  tn*  Peach^honse,  at  work,  or  in  any  shady  genial  plaee 
until  tlie  shoots  and  leaves  appear;  and  probably  if  they  are  kept  shaded 
th(;y  will  i  cquire  no  more  water  irntil  then.  PVom  this  period  Ihry  munt  be 
placed  m  the  light  and  carefully  watered.  The  first  few  waterings  should 
be  heavy,  for  two  reasons — ^to  ensure  that  ev^ry  part  will  be  moistened,  and 
to  wasli  out  any  Ino^o  noil  at  once,  so  that  it  Ciinnot  mar  the  cleanly  beanJy 
of  either  leaves  or  Howers  at  a  later  periotl.  If  tlio  tubers  all  grow  regularly, 
they  will  need  no  attention  but  the  common  cultural  care.  If  not,  however, 
some  stopping  and  tying  may  be  needed  at  first  to  secure  miiform  growth 
afterwards.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  start  ihc  f  ibers  in  saucprs-  or  panH 
before  placing  them  in  baskets.   Thus  regularity  of  plant  is  insured  at  once, 
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and  tiie  piauU  are  uot  so  long  in  the  baskets  before  Howeriug.  In  that  caae, 
oCwnne,  watering  and  proper  otdhve  vould  begin  witit  the  Msketing. 

Protiibly  a  temperature  of  from  60*  to  70®  suits  the  Achimeues  best; 
but  they  will  grow  well  in  10*  less.  I  iiave  invariably  placed  my  biisketa 
14  a  vinery  at  about  70".  When  fairly  in  flower  they  are  remuvtd  for 
a;>WMk  <nr  80  to  a  lower  t«mperattiM,  and  are  finally  iitepeQided  in  a  oool 
cnnsrrvntory  and  a  coi  n<lor  of  the  same  ti'inperaturo.  By  pultiii<i:  in  three 
or  ioui-  lots  ever)'  mouth,  from  the  1st  of  Januury  to  tlio  Int  of  April,  they 
may  be  Lad  lu  <^reut  beauty  from  Jime  10  the  cud  of  Octobei',  or  indeed 
t  lirough  most  of  the  winter  if  the  laKt  batiih  is  suspended  in  the  stove. 
I  b^iV  certainly  do  not  lilcc  flowering  in  a  temperature  under  15* ;  neither 
should  they  be  hung  too  close  to  the  glass ;  from  2  to  8  feet  from  it  is  ^uite 
•i^ear  enough.  If  they  can  be  shaded  for,  Bay  three  hours,  from  the  dned 
beat  of  ihe  sun  in  the  middle  of  tbe  ^ay,  tbeir  leayes  woald  hsve  a  greener 
Itittt,  and  their  lilooms  la»t  longer. 

Xo  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  Achimeues  iu  baskets,  it  is  necessary'  to 
see  them  sphere*  of  Ulae,  soarret,  pink,  or  white,  a  yard  in  diameter ;  nay 
thus  must  we  relieve  and  break  up  the  dull  uniformity  of  our  aky  or  torn 
views  by  their  surpassing:  beauty.  Some  baskets  of  A.  longiflora  and 
-.Afubroise  Versohaffelt,  that  I  have  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  ve^ 
form  of  the  flower  is  endowed  with  new  bhanns,  when  it  thus  reaehes  down 
us,  and  there  is  no  other  position  so  well  adapted  for  exhibitin;:  its  pecu- 
liar beauty.  I  onglit  to  nM  that  as  the  plants  streufrtben,  and  the  l)asket8 
giit  full  oi  roots,  they  ret^uire  daily  watering  iu  bright  weather,  and  will 
i;Qpay  the  grower  fer  a  amall  duet  of  gnano  <ff  snperphoephate  of  lime  in 
^thcdr  drink. 

,'•  .The  weaker-f;:rowing  Korts  are   the   best  for  basketp.    The  whole  of 
.X^W  varieties  of  A.  loiigiflora  are  admiralile ;  A.  coceiueu  with  all  its 
,',|:oaerOoloiired  zelaitionB,  raoh  as  Meteor.  Parsonsii,  rosea  elegfans,  magni- 
:.£ic^8,  are  also  good ;  and  so  are  the  followui?; — Edn  in  ]  l)*?s.sier.  Marga- 
,4i^fe,  Dazzle,  carminata  splendens,  Sir  Treheme  Thomas,  Mauve  I'erfec- 
,,1api^,  Carl  Woolfarth,  Hendersonii,  and  an  old  variety  that  I  have  long 
.  |n^O(wn  under  the  name  of  patens.    In  one  word,  all  those  old  or  new  sorts 
;,.thaV require  most  propping;  up  iu  pots,  arc  just  those  that  do  best  in  baskets. 
The  old  grandiflora,  (jhirita,  gigantea  and  picta  are  types  of  the  upright 
rVfM^oties  that  dk>  beet  in  pots.  Both  classes  are  nsefal,  but  to  those  who 
;  iM^ve  only  room  for  one  mode  of  culture,  I  eonfidentW  lecommflod  the  semi- 
prostate  sorts,  that  deli<]:ht  to  hang  from  suspended  baskets,  as  a  oonstaat 
/  j^Qjurpe  of  amusement  and  satisfying  pleasure. 

i .    Hmrdwkke  Hmm,  Bury  8u  Edimmd$,  D.  T.  Fnn. 

.  ,.i  .  .  ....  » 

'  ■  THE  DAISY. 

'^Bis  very  humble  evergreeu  herbaceous  plant,  the  Bellis  pn-nmis  of 
^l^t^nists  (from  hdUis,  pretty),  was  the  delight  of  my  boyhood,  for  I  cnl- 
i|T*tcd  the  Daisy  for  an  edgings  when  my  father  allotted  mc  apai  h  >f 
unround  abont  12  feet  h\  \S.  for  floricalturc.    As  I  atlvjiiM-rd  in  year^  T  fuund 
to  mjr  cost  that  this  tiicud  of  my  youth  was  a  troublesome  lawn  weed,  and 
.>  i^t  it  had  been  rightly  named  perennial,  for  it  piowBd  remarkably  tenaoions 
j^of  liHi.   Evsij  gardener  han  been  tormented  with  its  fine  healthy  ap|»ear- 
.an^st  in  iiiU  bloom  all  over  the  Iftwn  in  little  more  than  a  day  after  mowing ; 
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and,  as  the  following  quint  epitaph  from  au  Lssh  duut^jiti  inliBaikM^  it 

il  dflfltiaMd  to  get  the  npper  haucl  at  hiet : — 

"  Hera  I'm  arrived,  and  my  bnrden  it  aisM, 
fRih  tke  point  of  mjMow,  sad  the  ti|M  of  mj  low, 
Tarned  np  to  the  rooU  of  the  Daisiea." 

This  pretty  composito  flower,  with  its  coronet  of  rosy  florets,  seems  n«  if  its 
iuTolacrated  head  had  been  brow-boimd  with  a  reversible  garland,  for  wheu 
th0  wild  Daisy  is  expecting  rain  orhesvydewi,  we  find  itfamting  an  elegant 
bud,  bcautifuUy  tipped  with  pink ;  but  wheu  the  sun  shines,  and  the  sky  is 
serene,  it  tthows  the  white  star  spreading  from  its  golden  centre,  and  in  thit; 
stute,  wherever  the  highly-kept  lawn  is  respected,  the  gaudy  little  weed  is  sure 
to  be  detested,  hi  botanical  works  the  Daisy  is  said  to  flower  from  Mareh 
until  AnL'Ust.  I  saw  some  in  flower  in  January  this  year,  ami  the  previous 
weather  had  certainly  not  l)een  by  any  means  foi*cing — in  fact,  the  Daisy  was 
only  a  few  days  behind  the  Snowdioi)  iu  bhowiiig  blossoms,  and  we  mav  safely 
rsekon  upou  its  blooming  in  favoured  localities  until  the  end  of  October. 

The  lori<e  double  garden  variety  not  being  a  perfect  flower,  but  a  very 
beautiful  transformation,  is  more  shy  of  blooming,  and  seldom  shows  tine 
flower-buds  exccptuig  iu  spring.  The  double  i^uilled  kinds  seem  to  have 
carried  the  transformation  still  further,  and  pipsd  each  floret,  so  that  the 
style  and  chiu'ucter  uf  the  original  type  become  altogether  changei^l.  T'ndcr 
ordinaiy  circumstances  these  doable  flowers  are  barren,  and  couse<j[uently 
IwTe  to  be  propagated  by  diTisim  ui  the  rooto*  There  is  a  proliferous  kind 
eaUed  the  Uon-and>Chickcn  Daisy,  whioh  films  lateral  flower-hoods  around 
the  parent  head-  a  mere  oddity,  and  by  no  means  omamentnl  like  the  garden 
varieties  above  noted.  The  Daisies  have  one  ver>  important  point  in  a 
business  point  ol  view — ^they  sell  Tery  well,  hating  a  good  deal  of  decided 
character  about  them,  and  making  pretty  little  presents  for  children  ;  but  the 
Daisy,  as  an  ornamental  flower,  is  not  to  be  confounded  witli  the  lawn  weed, 
nor  with  the  Hen-aud-Chioken  varieties.  There  is  a  kind — mmiha-jolia — 
having  heantifiilly  variegated  leaives,  and  where  the  variegated  leaf  is  reqniied 
the  plant  is  seldom  allowed  to  flower,  as  ihe  UoMoms  take  away  from  Ae 
effect  of  tlio  fdliiige. 

In  phiiiim:^'  Daisies  do  not  be  alarmed  alwut  divulmg  ihcm,  only  tajkc 
care  that  some  little  rootlets  be  attached  to  each  crown.  If  planted  ftir 
edgings,  about  six  plants  sliouhl  go  to  the  foot ;  be  careful  to  di|j  t]n  roots 
of  each  plant  into  some  rich  mud,  of  about  the  consistency  of  thick  paint, 
before  planting ;  and  if  planted  in  finely  pulverised  soil  and  watered  they 
will  not  fail  to  gro^^ .  for  the  Daisy  is  a  sure  cropper.  I  have  mentioned 
this  way  of  planting  Daisies  for  edgings  for  the  sake  of  the  veriest  begin- 
ners in  floriculture,  who,  like  myself  may  have  to  start  with  the  fourth 
part  oi  a  perdt  of  garden  ground.  Let  no  one  «iieat  tiie  dtild  out  of  snah 
a  harmless  hobby  as  this,  for  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  I 
found  great  happiness  in  that  small  spot  of  black  earth.  It  is,  howeTer, 
to  the  oft-recurring  little  patch  of  Daisies  all  along  the  sheltered  border 
thai  I  would  particularly  direct  attentixm,  for  they  are  anumg  the  cheapest 
flowers  we  have,  and  never  &il  to  bloom  freely  under  very  ordinary  culture. 
In  order  to  have  them  looking  neat,  let  me  advise  that  all  the  flower-heads 
should  be  constantly  plucked  ofli  as  they  begin  to  tarnish  iu  any  way,  ^ther 
with  soil  from  dashhig  rains,  or  from  deeay.  It  Is  surprising  what  newnees 
of  life  will  bo  imparted  to  pet  plants  by  this  slight  attention.  There  is 
nothing  cither  first  or  last  in  floriculture.  T}ie  Cedar  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
Daisy  on  thu  common,  are  limited  according  to  the  measure  meted  out  to  each. 

B  is  foito  diiheairlfliUBg  to  a  * joung  eulthator  to  begin  growing  good 
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ilo««r«,  fts  th«y  are  called,  for  if  they  anfier  tho  least  neglect,  they  ore  done 

for;  aiitl  thoro  arc  a  groat  many  more  buu^jlers in  floriculture  than  it  would 
hi'  dp^irnble  to  namo.  A  few  pouco,  however,  wall  laid  oat  on  Uaisy  plants 
Will  du  more  fur  a  permaucnt  display  of  neat  and  very  Bliowy  spring  dowers 
than  4MUi  be  had  froin  any  other  genog  that  I  know  of.  I>aiBies  neatly 
dotted  round  a  mrve  at  distances  of  about  6  feet,  or  in  strai^^ht  Hues  at  the 
same  dlHtaucii  apart,  will  *,'ive  tlm  early- sprinj:^ border  a  charm  quite  peculiar, 
m  the  flowers  are  no  well  tiiruwu  up  above  the  foliage,  and  tiiere  is  aach  a 
dense  man  of  flower-heade  if  the  plants  have  been  well  fed. 
Sa^onL 


N£W  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

The  most  remarkal>lc  novelty  among  introduced  plants  which  has  latc'Jy 
been  made  knowTi  is,  doubtlosH,  the  Dalethainpia  JlwJiana  rtxsea.,  which 
has  recently  been  figured  by  Dr.  Kegel  (Garteuflora,  t.  532),  and  ex- 
hibited by  ySx.  Bull  at  South 


Kensln'jrtnn,  and  of  which, 
thronj:h  Mi'.  BuU'm  kuidness, 
we  aie  enabled  to  give  the 
acoompamdug  illuiit  ration. 
The  plant  i'^  a  native  of  Vera 
Cru/.,  in  Mexico,  where  it 
wttti  originally  detected  by 
Boed.  It  blossoms  very 
freely,  small  plants  of  a 
f»'w  inches  in  height  pro- 
ducing from  every  leaf-axil 
its  pecnliar  inflorescence,  the 
beauty  of  which  ri  >ides  in 
the  lar<;e  ro'-v  i>ii!k  I  rnets. 
which  »onicwhat  remmd  uuo 
of  those  of  Bongainvilhea. 
The  species  differs  fiom  most 
of  its  con??eners  in  bcinj?  of 
erect  not  of  climbing  habit, 
and  in  having  nndivided  not 
palmate  leaves.  It  foims 
an  erect  low-growing  under- 
shrub,  witli  obovatc  spathu- 
late,  subooidate  leaves,  5  to 
9  inches  long,  and  1  to 
3  inches  wide  at  the  broadest 
part,  smooth  or  nearly  so  on 
both  sorfiMes,  and  fiumished 
with  ovate  stipules.  The  pe- 
dnnclcR  arc  slender,  axillarj', 
angular,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
supporting  two  large,  broadly 
ovate-acuminate,  denticulate, 
rosy  pink  floral  leaves,  within  wliich  -^\•v  tvtlier  smaller  hrncts  ^I'fK-ed  aroin/f? 
and  among  the  male  and  female  liowers,  some  of  them  thick  and  club-shaped, 
and  bearing  at  the  top  a  fi-mge  of  abort,  yellow,  waxy-looking  threads, 
whieb  give  a  singnlar  appearanoe  to  the  bloasoma.  The  plaot,  wbieb 
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belongb  to  tiic  Kuphorbiacew,  will  be  welcome  iii  our  hothouses  ou  account 
of  its  beftiity,  its  remarkable  straotiure,  Bad  its  total  disnxnilullj  from 

every  other  phiiit  in  cultivation. 

Another  stove  plant  of  fousiderable  bennty  is  the  Clnn'ja  fulgms  (Bot. 
Ma^.,  t.  6620),  Howeretl  nt  Ke\v  ;  a  shrub  ul  tall,  erect  Imbit,  with  very  laxge 
obeuaoatolj  qpathnlAto  leaves,  and  dense  racemes,  4  or  6  i&ehss  long,  of  ridi 
orange  red  flowrrs,  seated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As  a  free-growing  stove 
plant  of  stately  Imbit  it  is  well  worth  growing.  Impatiena  latifolxa  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5625),  i.s  another  Kew  plant  obtained  from  Ceylon.  It  is  some- 
thi^s  like  the  I.  pla^rpetals  fonnerly  grown,  perhaps  seuoely  so  ornamental, 
but  its  abundant,  large,  flat,  j)ur|)le  flowers,  and  itsfacility  of  cultivation  may 
render  it  useful.  Mr.  Bull  has  had  under  the  name  of  8iphocampylu8 
fulgens  a  very  x>retty  stove  perennial,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  8ipho- 
tampflm  HumbtMtimtm  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5681).  Its  habit  is  snfratieoee, 
rather  bushy  than  straggling,  the  stems  bearing  ovate-lanceolate  ]eftyes,aiid 
stalked  tubular  cm-ved  flowers  of  n  brip:ht  vermilion  scarlet  with  yellow 
throat,  and  having  the  limb-segments  spread  out  like  a  hve-pointed  star. 
M.  Van  Hontte,  in  a  leeent  Nnmber  of  the  Flore  des  Seires,'*  intiodxioes 
to  OS  some  very  beantifol  novel  forms  of  AV/^/m  (t.  1671-2)— -those  named 
fAndltyana  and  iomo  punctatixsima  being  pai-ticulflrly  beantiral.  They  have 
richly  coloured  leaves  iu  the  way  of  zebrina  and  cimiabarina,  but  the  ilowers 
are  yeUow ;  the  foimer  of  a  deep  primrose  yeUow,  specUed  on  the  }im1> 
with  rosy  crimson,  and  tinted  with  the  some  colour  on  the  tube  ;.  the  latter 
of  a  pale  straw  colmu-,  also  dotted  on  the  limb  and  tinted  on  the  tube  with  a 
lively  flash  of  rosy  crimson. 

'Among  Ordiids  the  enrious  and  somewhat  ornamental  Oneidivm  wrrof uis 
(Bot.  Mftg.,  t.  5682),  has  been  flowered  at  Famham  Castle.  It  belongs  to 
the  Cyrtociiilum  group,  has  a  twining  flower-scape  f^oino  9  or  10  feet  long, 
and  bears  a  lax  many-flowered  panicle  of  odd-lookuig  blossoms,  the  parts 
of  which  are  of  a  chocolate  brown,  margined  and  tipped  with  yellow,  the 
lip  having  rather  more  yellow  than  the  rest.  The  upper  sepal  is  broad  and 
ki  lnpv-shaped.  tlio  lateral  ones  obovate-lflnceolnfp,  nnd  much  elongated;  the 
petals  ovate,  acute,  and  lonuivent;  and  the  lip  small  and  hastate.  It  is  a 
Pem'vian  species,  rcciuiriug  moderately  cool  toeatmeut,  and  has  been  sold 
nnder  the  name  of  0.  diadema.  Two  pveti^  Httle  Orchids  deserving  oi 
record  here  are  the  cream-coloured  Auffrarmn  cUratum  (Bot.  Ma?:.,  t-  nfi'il). 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  the  rosy-lipped  Sarcanthm  conaceus  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5680),  from  Uoofanein,  both  smau-flowered,  bnt  little  gems  in  their  way. 

As  an  acquisition  amonj^st  stove  bulbs  we  may  particularise  the  Hippea*' 
Innn  Alhrrti  (L'llluht.  Ilort.,  t.  40H).  a  fine  douMt  fbiAvered  oranj^e  red 
Amaryllis,  inti'oduced  from  Cuba  by  Mr.  Albert  Wagner,  and  now  in  tlu' 
hands  of  H.  Lanrentins  of  Leipsig.  Another  plant  of  the  same  Amaryl- 
lidaccons  family,  recently  made  known,  is  Grijfiuia  Blumniftvia  (Rev.  Hort., 
1867,  B*2),  n  sp^-cies  introduced  to  the  Berlin  p;arden  from  St  Cntlierine's 
by  Dr.  Blumenau,  and  forming  a  pretty  dwarf  bulb,  with  broadisli  leiives. 
and  an  umbellate  inflorescence  of  pretty  flowers,  which  are  white,  maiketl 
on  ^  upper  segments  with  a  central  bar  of  rose  ooloiir. 

Phrnmn  tsnniu ittnxa  (Bot.  Mag.,  t,  51129),  is  a  very  sliowy  sub-sln-ubby 
greenhouse  plant  from  the  cool  valleys  of  Peini,  where  it  is  found  at  an 
altitude  of  8000  feet.  It  is  slender,  straggling,  and  subscaudeut  iu  habit, 
and  ba^4  ovate,  acute,  hairy,  bright  green,  flve-to-seven'nerred  leaves,  and  yvgy 
liandaome  deep  violet  flowers  2^  inches  across,  and  very  much  resembling 
those  of  P.  elegans.   This  has  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Heniy. 
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M.  Van  Hoatte  figures  tiuder  the  name  of  bedum  mammmii  vet-mcoku- 
(Flffiw  <k«  SecfM,  1. 16(0),  a  pretty  hardy  heiisMefMU  ptmuuMl,  rfl«toft  to 

9.  T'6l«phium,  wliich  has  cordate  ovate  leaves,  elegtatlf  TMiegated  ut  tihft 

mari^n  with  wliito  and  rase  colonr.    It  boars  ti1-^o  the  name  of  S.  liodigasii. 

Ulmu*  tainj}estm  anrea  (La  Beig.  Hort.,  IbUO,  i.  19^,  i&  a  very  oma- 
mental  focm  ii  tbe  £lm  tree,  obtained  hj  H.  E.  Boeeeeu,  of  Iio«iimia»  by 
whom  it  Ib  grown  under  the  name  of  Uhavs  antarctica.  The  leaves  are  of 
u  deep  golden  yellow,  liorf  and  there  breakmg  into  irroen  or  bronze,  and 
vexy  constant  to  the  variegation.  The  French  gardeui>  introduce  to  us  a 
handsome  hazdy  Bfarab  in  the  €htmMuHw  Fon^oncm  (Ber.  Hart.,  1867»  8S)t 
\\  roundish  hranching  bush,  with  ovate-elliptic  leaves,  tiilky  below,  and 
numerous  small  axillary  heads  of  white  flowers,  %v1)ieh  are  succeeded  by 
ornamental  spherical  fruit  of  a  coral  red  colour,  i  inaily,  in  Wtuftia  .Mid- 
lUadorfuma  jnupnratn  (L'lllust.  Hort.,  t.  495),  we  have  a  beantifnl  hardy 
doweriiif,'  slirub.  with  vt  i  v  showy  bunches  of  deep  rosy  red  flowrrM.  "We  shall 
.'diortly  have  one  or  two  interesting  species  of  Hydrajagea  to  add  to  this  list. 


SELECT  ORCHIDAGEOUS  PLANTS.* 

TuK  first  series  of  Mr.  Warner's  "Select  Orcliidaceous  Plants"  forms  a 
very  handsome  volnmo.  containin"  illustrations  of  forty  of  the  most  remark- 
able spceicH  and  \aiittics  of  thui  ciiarming  family  known  to  cultivators. 
Thelbiio  size  of  the  book  has  given  the  artists  ample  scope,  of  which  they 
have  not  failed  to  arnil  tliemselvc^ ;  and  the  df^crlprive  matter  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  practical  nature  of  the  cultural  hints  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  furnished.  Altogether  the  volume,  while  specially  addressed  to  Orchid* 
growers,  is  one  which  is  in  eveiy  way  suitable  to  be  laid  on  any  drawing- 
room  table. 

The  cultivation  of  Orchids,  so  far  from  being  on  the  dcdiuCt  appears  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Warner 
should  come  forwai-d  with  another  series  of  figures  of  these  gorgeous  plants, 
of  wliieh  second  series  two  pads  are  published.  >Tr.  Fitch's  fidmirable  skill 
is  shown  to  great  advantage  in  those  splendid  figures,  which  are  got  up  in  the 
Toy  best  s^e  of  art,  and  are  fiilly  equal  to  thoee  of  the  Ibnner  aeries ; 
while  ^fr.  Williams's  praetieal  skill  continues  to  furnish  most  useful  hints 
to  those  who  attempt  the  management  of  rarities  of  tins  character. 

The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  parts  akeady  issued  are  these  : — 1,  CV 
pripedinm  eaudatumt  from  a  finely  oolonred  spedmen  grown  byW.MarshaQ, 
Esiq.  2,  Phalfniopstf  ititcnnedia  Portdf  a  charmingly  delicate  plant,  with 
the  lip  of  a  ricli  ro>e  ( olonr.  In  reference  to  this,  ^fr.  Williams  obaerv'es  : 
**  a  great  many  plants  of  Phalamopsis  arc  lost  through  bad  cultivation — 
pej4iaps  more  man  of  any  otiier  genns  of  Qrehids.  The  reason  Is,  lliat  they 
,L,'et  too  mucli  water  and  heat,  which  causes  tliem  to  push  away  too  luxuri- 
antly, and  as  a  conse(jnence  they  become  sapi\v,  and  cannot  endure  change 
of  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  In  this  condition  they  get 
the  spot,  and  if  tiiis  happens  th^  seldom  or  never  recover  under  the  same 
treatment."  3,  Jl  nffmhiinn  htniflimtm^  a  splendi  l  |tlant  with  much  the  same 
colours  as  D.  nobilo,  but  a  finely  marked  trumput-shaped  lip.  It  is  deoi- 
dnous,  with  the  habit  of  D.  transparcns,  has  flowers  4  or  5  inches  across, 
blooms  in  Mardi  and  Apiili  and  lasts  a  fortnight  car  three  wedcs  in  beanty. 

*  StUet  Orchidacnm*  Plant*.    By  Roubbt  Wakksk,  F  K.H.8.  :  tho  Notos  oa  CulttiTe  by 
B.  8.  WaoMm.  London :  Lovtlt  Bern  ft  On. 
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Xt  should  be  grown  iu  the  East  India  bouyo,  4,  Vtrnda  [joicii,  the  remark- 
able dimorphous  chai'acter  of  which  in  well  repre^^euled ;  thi^  dhnui|)hujiii» 
it  has  been  obBerved.  has  about  it  BOthing  of  an  accidental  cbaraotaTt 
for  it  is  constant,  nor  of  a  functional  character,  for  both  kinds  of  flowers 
fertilised  either  with  the  otlier,  have  been  made  to  bear  seed.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  rtice,  the  bold  distichouH  foliage,  and  the  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  often  measimxig  10  or  12  feet  in  lengtn,  giving  it  a  re- 
markable grandeur  of  aspect.  Unfortunately  it  is  rare,  and  iw  likely  to 
continue  so,  a'5  it  docs  not  dixnde  readily,  and  seem-;  dinienlt  to  import. 
5,  Oiividiuni  chri/»t)lhyymx,  a  showy  and  effective  apecies  from  bouth  Brazil, 
having  large  thyrsoid  paniolee  of  elear  paUsh  bnt  bright  ydlow  flowect, 
the  lip  being  very  large  and  prominent  and  of  this  colour,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  small,  greenish,  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  less  straggling 
in  habit  than  many  of  its  allies,  and  like  them  useful  from  the  fjie  contrast 
it  presents  to  most  of  the  Orohids  grown  now^a^daya.  It  is  mooh  to  be 
regretted  that  the  species  of  Oncids  arc  at  present  so  little  generally  cul- 
tivated, for  they  nndonbtedly  iudude  some  of  the  rao^t  sliow}'  of  Orchids  ; 
their  bright  yellow  tlowers  form  an  excellent  and  striking  contrast  with 
the  colonrs  presented  1^  other  genera,  while  tiietr  graoBfally  droopin<^  spikes 
tender  them  in  many  mrtSBOes  most  tumIqI  Ibr  grouping.  Their  blossoms, 
moreover,  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  both  on  the  plant  and  when  cut 
and  placed  in  water."  6,  Ltclia  criajnietbia,  a  smali-tiowered  but  elegant- 
habited  plant,  supposed  to  be  Mezican,8nd  for  soine  time  enltivated  under 
the  gazvbn  name  of  L.  Lawrenceana,  thongh  still  exceeding^  rare.  Its 
flower-spikes  are  about  a  foot  in  lentrth,  droopinsr,  and  each  svHiorting  0OBIS 
half  dozen  very  pretty  tlowers,  of  a  rich  amethyst  purple. 

We  have  said  ^ongh  to  show  that  this  wock  must  be  one  oi  ^eeiat 
tttterest  to  the  cult  i.  iters  of  this  once  purely  aristocratic  fauily,  but  which 
is  now,  thanks  to  the  lulvcnt  of  the  system  of  cool  treatment,  gradually 
assuming  more  democratic  proclivities — imparting,  that  is,  a  higher  degree 
of  enjoyment  to  a  greater  number  of  loven  of  flowers.  w 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JANUABT,  1867. 

The  intense  Frost  whioh  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1867,  will 
be  long  remembered  in  mnny  y>arts  of  tlie  country,  and  through  its  disastrous 
effects  upon  vegetation  it  w  ill  probably  often  be  quoted  by  way  of  comparison 
vikh  sueoeeding  years,  in  tiw  same  mamm  as  iti  efiSaetB  axe  now  oonipanMl 
with  those  of  1860-1.  has  taught  us  afewkssons  with  regaxd  to  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  certain  plants  to  occupy  conspicuous  positions,  the 
remembrance  of  whioh  ought  not  to  be  aiioweU  to  ^asb  away  without  being 
flaaed  on  record  tot  the  roture  guidance  of  intending  planters. 

I  should  premise  that  the  lowest  temperature  observed  hero  was  1**  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  at  which  point  tlio  thcnnometer  remained  for  about 
two  hours,  when  it  began  slowly  to  rise,  so  that  between  d  and  10  a.m.,  it  stood 
at8^lOT  sometimie.  This  is  iowarthvihaB  been  observed  at  this  place  since 
the  celebrated  Muiphy's  winter,  when  the  register  fell  to  11**  below  aeio. 
is  fortunate  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  many  kitchen  garden  crops, 
that  the  snow  was  very  deep— quite  an  average  of  14  inches,  so  that  wherever 
they  were  covered  by  it  they  were  perfectly  safe,  but  wherever  exposed  they 
suffered  most  se^NM^.  Of  Brocooh,  to  inatanee,  the  tall  varieties  with  their 
heads  ttimdiny  up  abova  the  snow  vma  qaito  killed,  whilat  the  dwiif 
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nurieties  came  out  tbo  Bnowperfsetly  seAthlesB.  This  ftol  yiMt  to  iin 
utility  of  planting  dwaxf  TarietiMy  or  else  of  foUowing  <mt  the  dd  ^an  of 

Iflgring  the  tall  ones  down  with  their  heiuls  close  to  the  grotmd.  The  same 
effects  were  observed  amon^  the  winter  Greens,  the  t^  sorts  being  much 
injund  though  not  IdUed,  whilst  the  dwarf  iorts  were  quite  safe.  Bestnictkni 

in  these  cases,  however,  is  soon  remedied,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  a 
passing  regret ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  oiir  trees  and  shrubs,  among 
which  the  effects  will  bo  long  felt,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  remedied  for 
muiy  yeari.  Uadw  eirenmsianoM  like  theaOt  we  are  roughly  awakened  from 
our  dreiim  of  faiK-iod  security,  and  lose  the  conficlence  we  have  liithcrto  re- 
posed in  the  liardiucss  of  many  of  our  f^roatest  favourites,  and  in  their  perfect 
fitness  to  occupy  certain  positions  in  decorative  gardciiiug. 

la  Coniferous  {dants  especially,  the  havoc  in  some  classes  has  been  very 
great,  whilst  in  many  others  they  have  passed  throu<j:h  the  ord  1.1  nninjured, 
which  fact  should  form  a  guide  for  future  planting,  since  we  arc  nittver  safe 
from  a  recurrence  of  severe  winters ;  and  however  beautiful  a  plant  may  be, 
yet  if  it  requires  protection  from  a  low  temperature,  it  ought  not  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  whei  r  its  loss  would  he  irretrievable.  Take  for  example 
the  beautiful  long-leaved  Mexican  Pines,  such  as  Hartwegii,  Montezumie, 
Bevoniana,  BtuseUiaiiA,  pitola,  Ae. ;  what  reliaaee  can  he  pfused  on  them 
even  under  less  severe  conditions  of  temperature  than  thoee  of  the  present 
year?  At  this  place  thoy  are  all  kiilol.  l^irtTiTntcly  only  one  occupied  ji 
conspicuous  position,  so  that  their  loss  wiii  not  be  so  much  felt  as  would 
have  hem  the  ease  had  the  species  from  California  been  equally  tender. 
Ifoet  of  these  latter  species  are  imiiijnre<l ;  hut  I  am  son-y  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  benniifnl  of  them,  P.  iiisic'ms,  has  suffci'ed  most  seven  ly,  both  at 
this  place  and  in  the  neighbouihood.  In  the  gardens  of  James  Nasmyth, 
Esq.,  nesf  heve,  this  Finns  has  been  extensively  planted,  and  it  was  quite 
deplorable  to  see  the  appearance  they  presented  after  the  frost,  many  of 
them  apparently  killed  outright,  none  un«?cathed.  Mr.  Wells  has  not  planted 
them  so  extensively,  but  there  arc  several  very  tine  specimens  from  30  to 
40  feet  in  height  which  are  very  maek  oat  up,  some  I  fear  quite  killed,  all, 
with  one  exception,  havinij  at  the  present  time  a  lueullarly  rich  brown  appeai'- 
aucf.  which  is  ccrtnbily  picturesque,  but  far  from  desirahle.  That  exception 
is  the  largest  of  them  uU,  probably  about  50  feet 'm  Jieiglit,  and  w  ith  a  great 
spread  of  hranches ;  this  is  untouched,  arisuig  probably  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  openly  exposed  to  the  north,  and  sheltered  on  the  «outh  by  trees  and 
shrubs.  Should  not  this  teach  us  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  P.  insignis 
in  situations  where  its  loss  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  grievous 
calamity,  or  would  cause  a  serious  blank?  If  a  dark-folia u'ed  close-growing 
Pinus  is  indispensable.  P.  Laricio  for  colour,  or  P.  Lambert-iana  for  ele^^ance 
would  be  iniiuitely  preferable,  because  more  reliable  on  account  of  their 
hardiness.  I  cannot  at  present  perceive  that  any  othor  Finns  is  iinured  with 
the  excepticm  of  P.  QeraraianBi  a  species  of  Nepal,  which  is  brownea,  but  only 
on  the  north  side.  This  is  a  very  slow-growing  sort,  having  only  made  a 
growth  of  12  feet  in  twenty-four  years. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  tiie  nonle  species  of  Hcea  from  Califonua,  snch 
as  P.  amabilis,  grandis,  and  nobilis  are  quite  safe,  as  is  also  F*  Kordmanniana, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  together  with  P.  cilicicn,  verj- 
much  Uke  it,  both  being  i  believe  from  the  same  regions.  The  two  species 
from  Nepal,  P.  Webhiana  and  P.  Findrow,  the  wnaer  above  90  fSel  in 
height,  have  sufTered  very  much  indeed.  Tlie  Silver  Fir  from  the  Black 
Mountains  in  Cephalonia,  Picea  cephalonica.  which  has  produced  cones  so 
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freely  at  this  pkce  during  the  last  few  years,  is  perfectly  hardy  as  regards 
frost,  but  its  apt  to  start  rather  too  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  yoang 
dioots  get  nipped  by  the  morning  froete  which  sometunes  prevaU  at  timt 
time.  This  tendency  to  break  early  may  be  partiall}  c  erected  by  giving  it 
a  full  exposure  to  the  north  and  east,  ^nth  trees  on  the  south  side  high  enough 
to  shade  off  the  morning  sun.  It  is  a  very  fast  grower,  and  altogether  a 
noUe  tree,  worthy  of  more  attenti<m  than  Ib  generalty  Mcoided  to  it.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  snljject* 

Redleqf.  John  Oox. 

HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CuRYSAKTnKMi  M'j  are  too  beantiful  and  too  valuable  ns  autumn  decorative 
plants  to  be  tluowu  out  of  cultivation;  they  are,  moreover,  very  easily  grown. 
Sinoe  the  dose  of  the  last  century  tiiey  have  been  grown  in  British  gardens, 
and  our  people  have  become  almost  as  partial  to  them  as  the  Chinese  are  re- 
put  td  to  be.  The  beauty  of  the  leaves,  the  profusion  and  elegance  of  the 
flowers,  and  these  standing  in  all  their  glory  when  the  Dahlia  and  other 
antomnal  flowers  have  yielded  to  the  sevetitj  of  tlie  weathor,  are  stxong 
features  of  recommendation.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soU  or  situa- 
tion— in  fact,  they  arc  everj'body's  flower. 

Not  (iiily  iiavc  the  blooms  of  the  Chxysauthemom  been  much  improved 
of  late  ycai's,  but  its  eiiltiTation  has  also  extended,  not  about  London  only, 
but  also  in  the  provinces.  When  large  (|\iantities  of  flowers  are  wanted  for 
in-door  decoration  in  November  and  Pf n mbtr  Chrysanthemums  are  invalu- 
able. They  furnish  me  with  many  a  good  basketful  at  that  season  of  the 
jsar  when  I  would  hesitate  to  out  flowers  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
quantity.  They  grow  and  flower  well  when  trained  to  south  or  west  walls.  In 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  England  they  look  beautiful  when  traiiK^l  to  tlie 
walls  of  eottagcs.  To  grow  fine  plants  in  pots  is  attended  with  a  cousiderable 
amount  of  la^ur,  especially  in  summer,  when  so  many  other  matters  require 
looking  after;  but  aU  this  labour  of  potting,  watering,  &c.,  can  bo  saved  by 
planting  them  mit  in  the  open  border.  The  following  mode  of  treataient  I 
find  to  answer  admirably : — 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  divide  the  roots  and  thin  out  all  the  wed^ 
shoots,  saving  three  or  four  of  the  best,  then  plant  thinly  in  a  border  with 
a  west  or  east  aspect  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  2  feet  0  ij^.clir!^  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  row8.  In  planting  them,  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dung 
should  bo  put  around  the  roots  in  the  holes,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
well  about  them.  The  number  to  plant  out  should  be  decided  by  the  require' 
ments  of  the  establisliment ;  but  in  roost  cases  it  is  best  to  plant  too  many 
rather  than  too  few,  as,  if  all  be  not  Avanted  for  liftinfr  and  pottmg  in  the 
autumn,  those  left  in  the  open  borders  will  flower  weii  m  mild  seasons  like  Uie 
last,  and  the  flowers  will  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  If  the  weather  be 
showery  at  the  time  of  planting  out,  they  will  not  require  watering,  but  if  it 
should  be  tky,  they  should  have  one  or  two  good  waterings  imtil  they  get 
established.  By  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  be  growing  freely ;  the 
shoots  should  then  be  all  stopped  and  tied  out,  and  they  should  not  be  stopped 
afterwardn.  In  ordinary  Bcasons  tliey  will  requii-e  little  or  no  watering,  but 
in  such  as  the  Kinnmers  of  1861  and  1866  they  should  occasionally  have  a 
good  soaking  of  water. 

Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September  the  plants  will  be^sfaowing  flmrsr- 
buds,  and  should  he  lifted  and  potted,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loan  and 
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nrttm  dmig.    If  they  Mxe  lifted  oarefidly  they  will  not  Bofier  much  from  the 

operation,  as  the  leaf  Hoil  and  dun;?  put  nrtnind  the  roots  nt  plantiug-time 
will  be  one  mass  of  fibres.  When  all  are  potted,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
flbowery,  they  dbonld  be  placed  <m  a  north  aspeet  for  a  few  days  to  get  es- 
tablished, they  should  then  have  full  exposure ;  if  the  weather  be  dry  and 
frosty  at  ni'Th*'^  ntirl  u  <zo(h\  deep  pit  be  at  liberty,  they  should  be  put  iuto  it 
and  the  iighU  kept  a  little  clone  until  they  get  establiahed,  when  they  should 
have  all  the  tar  possible,  leavLng  the  lights  off  day  and  night  in  nuld  open 
weather.  The  bads  will  now  begin  to  swell  fast;  all  the  nnaUer  ones  should 
bo  carefully  thinned  out,  as  thif^  ^r^eatly  promotes  the  growth  of  those  left, 
and  is  indeed,  the  only  way  of  procuring  an  extraordinary  bloom.  Until 
November  they  ehonld  be  fiberally  supplied  witii  wsker,  and  oeeasioaally 
witii  liquid  manure. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  they  will  thou  iuruiiih  a  fine  display  of  flowers 
until  htte  into  Jaavanr.  For  famiriung  large  qnantitieB  d  cut  flowaiB  we 
hiivt*  no  phints  to  equal  tlunii  at  thiit  season.  Plants  for  cuttinj^  from  can 
bo  keiit  in  pots  or  temponiry  Ktructurcs  quite  out  of  sight,  and  unlike  many 
other  plants,  thene  plants  are  no  worse  fur  ajtiothcr  ytai-  when  all  tlie  flowers 
are  est  off.  When  the  flowers  have  all  been  cut  off,  or  are  faded,  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  tut  off,  and  the  plants  Jill  ])hu'ed  in  a  pit  where  they  can 
be  protected  in  severe  weath^,  until  planting- time  in  April  comes  round 
again. 

By  the  fofegotng  very  suotple  mode  of  growing  ChvysanlhemnmB,  involv- 

incf  no  great  amount  of  labour  or  attention,  n  "v-mvI  display  of  these  beauti- 
ful and  oheecful  flowers  can  be  had  during  the  dark  dull  days  of  November 
and  Deoember. 

StourUm,  M.  Saol. 


KOVELTIfiS,  Ac,  AT  FLOWSE  SHOWS* 

Oke  of  the  most  intereeting  features  at  Uic  meeting  of  the  B.H.S.  Floral 
Committee,  ^T^nch  6th,  was  a  group  oi  Miftnoiiette,  from  the  Rev.  0  .  Cheere, 
Papworth  LLaii,  iSt.  Ives.  The  plants  were  from  18  to  24  inches  in  height, 
Hae  diameter  ooneeponding ;  they  were  eovered  with  spikes  of  floww,  and 
from  base  to  apex  every  leaf  was  beautifully  green  and  healthy,  yet  these 
wonderful  plants  were  only  growing  in  48-Bize  pots.  Some  of  the  spikes  of 
flower  wore  already  ti  inches  in  length,  and  Mr.  Cheere  said  they  would 
attain  90  tnohes  before  they  quite  eoMed  blooming.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
August  last,  and  there  had  been  no  feeding  of  the  plants  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth.  Next  in  point  of  interest  were  three  specimens  of  Phdln  unpnh 
iichiHeriana,  from  G.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Ijoudou.  They  diflercd  in  colour  and 
in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  md  were  deservedly  admired.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  less  markiui?  there  is  on  the  foliage  the  better  will  he  the  flowers. 
There  were  also  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Cynibuiium  ebunumH  and 
Cidoffyne  erntata,  from  Messrs.  Veit^  &  Sons  ;  and  a  huge  flower-head  of 
Bmumm  (p-andkeps  from  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  of  Bodelwyddan.  As  the  latter 
>  nrclv  flowers,  it  attraoted  oonsiderabtle  interest,  being  of  ^at  siae,  and 
beautifully  eoloored. 

k  Irfrfia  named  PQehtti  wae  ihomi  by  If  eesn.  Ydteh  k  Sons,  and 
awarded  a  fint-tilass  certificate.  It  is  one  of  Id^.  Dominy's l^bzids,  an  1  had 
considerable  attractions,"  the  dark  purplish  crimson  lip  rannrinf  d  with 
pure  white,  being  very  beautiful.   From  the  same  firm  came  DetuirMum 
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Formeri  autau^  a  very  showy  Taaefy,  Imt  gooMraDj  thoQgfai  not  to  iMve  w 
good  a  colour  as  D.  deugiflortun. 

A  novelty  in  uiove  plants,  Dulechampia  Roezliana  roMa^  of  which  a  figure 
and  description  is  given  at  p.  80,  was  shown  1)y  ICr.  Bull,  and  awaided  a 

first-class  certificate.  It  will  flower  well-nigh  all  the  year  round.  Sfimyda 
nobilist  a  stove  plant  with  large  shining  green  leaves,  also  from  ^^r.  Bull, 
ha£  good  bold  foliage  for  a  sub-tropical  garden*  should  it  be  hardy  cuouglx  to 
stand  80  mneh  flSpooure.  The  golden-'?aiiied  Irmm  Htfittn  mtr$o-r«UeuUtta 
was  shown  hy  ^fessrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  As  produced  it  %you1J  make  a  good 
conservatory  plant,  but  it^^  capabilities  as  a  bedder  have  yet  to  be  tested. 

A  group  of  double  and  single  varieties  of  Primula  sinends  funbriata, 
shown  by  ifessrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  shoAvtd  an  advance  in  the  way 
of  markinc;  of  tlie  flowers,  tin-  result  of  liybridif^ation.  but  tlic  plants  were 
not  good  specimens ;  they  looked  as  if  they  had  sull'ered  from  travclliog. 
Those  named  Matjenta  King  and  Matjenta  Queeii,  two  bright-looking  flowers, 
ware  too  raitoh  alike,  the  colour  being  a  bright  magenta  crimson,  and  the 
flowers  larj^c  and  well  fringed ;  they  also  had  Fcni-lcavod  foliaf^e.  F«/n/ 
Nymph  was  a  white  flower  flidced  with  rosy  lilac :  the  blooms  and  plant  of 
toiB  were  both  small  and  Ol-deTekiped.  ^uiMngBride  (a  Fern-leaTod  variety), 
and  Flawy  Princess,  were  also  too  much  alike  to  bo  variously  named :  the 
flowers  •ncn'  wliito,  suffused  and  (>d;:,'i'd  with  pink.  TlhishiiKi  Beatify,  a 
white-ground  flower  with  lemon  eye  and  circle  of  rosy  lilac,  was  very  novel* 
but  tiie  plant  waa  small  and  weoUy.  The  double  varieties  were  yeiy  good, 
especially  Prmem,  white,  flalrad  with  rosy  lilac ;  and  White  Queen,  pure 
white,  the  flowers  extra  large,  and  finoly  frin«:^cc1.  TJIoc  Model  had  large 
lilac  doable  flowers.  A  very  pretty  group  of  Cyclamens  was  also  shown  by 
the  same  Una ;  one,  strangely  enough  had  botii  red  and  white  flowers  « 
coma  aM  persicnm  aprmgmg  Iram  the  some  tuber. 

At  the  Boyal  Hoiiicultural  Society  s  i  ust  Spring  Show,  on  March  19th, 
were  two  golden  varie^ted  fbrms  of  Retino8pora,  tiie  one  of  dwarfer  and 
closer  growth  than  the  otlier,  both  sliown  by  Mr.  Shcnton,  of  Bijxgle  adr. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  had  Azah-a  Ihrtnr,  a  new  sort,  of  a  dull  dark  crimaou 
colour,  the  flowers  medium-sized,  of  good  form,  and  the  plant  fr^e-blooming; 
this  was  commended.  A  commendation  was  given  to  (  hieraria  Duka 
'Nnrthuwhrrhnul ,  bright  crimson  self,  with  dark  disc  dashed  with  blue,  sliown 
by  Sir.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon  House.  The  colour  was  superb,  but  the  petals 
somewhat  long  and  thin,  though  smooth.   It  is  a  verj'  showy  variety. 

Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  k  8ou*s  gtdden-foliaged  Pip-i  thrum  Golden 
•  Fleeeet  raised  from  seed  of  the  common  douhlo  white,  of  dwarf  and  bushy 
habit,  and  promising  to  be  a  very  useful  bedding  plant,  was  commended. 

Heuts.  Yeiteh  A  Sons  leoeiTed  a  iBrst-dass  certificate  for  HimeoBtnim 
pof^num,  a  decided  novelty  and  a  supposed  now  species.  It  had  paile 
creamy  ground  flowers,  densely  marked  like  tha  spotted  Calceolarias,  with 
small  rosy  crimson  spots.  As  shown,  it  was  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  it 
awakened  considerable  interest.  Hessrs.  Teiteih  also  reeeiyed  a  seoond-dMi 
certificate  for  a  new  Orchid,  probably  a  JforMio^<s-,  a  curiously- spotted  species. 

Mfr.  Bull  received  first-clasa  cemficatrs  for  two  splendid  Araliiu — viz., 
A,  crau^oUa  pictUf  with  long  narrow  dark  bronzy  leaves,  having  a  reddish 
rib,  and  blotdied  with  pale  green  at  tiie  spines ;  and  A.  spaihdaia^  haning 
also  long  bronzy  leaves,  with  a  pale  line  running  up  the  centre,  and 
conspif  nonn  "preadiug  teeth  of  two  sizes.  Also  for  Af/tivf  macracantha ,  a  small- 
gruwmg  kind,  with  pale  slate-oolourod  leaves,  and  bronzy  red  spines.  Mr.  liull 
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and  MesBrs  E.  O.  HeodeEtoii  h  Son,  had  flowering  spccunena  of  Rudijea 
Ifucorepliala,  the  former  shown  nnder  the  name  of  P>>  cliotria  macrocephala. 
In  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  Mr.  Bull  had  uome  species  of  Odouto* 
glosram,  among  whieih  were  several  beantiAd  varioties    0.  Alezandm. 

Mr.  W.  Cruickshanks,  gardener  to  W.  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.,  of  Langley- 
bury,  Watford,  received  a  special  certificate  for  n  box  of  cut  blooms  of 
Vtrbtna  Lady  oj  Lanffieybury,  described  at  p.  76.  It  is  a  sport  from  Purple 
King,  not  a  seedling :  the  flowers  prettily  striped,  the  segments  bang  of  a 
pale  purpl(  edited  with  white,  and  having  a  verydieerftil  appearanoe  at  tiiis 
season  of  tlie  ycnr. 

Mr.  Wiiliam  Paul  received  fiibt-class  certificates  for  the  following  new 
Hyacinttu : — Prince  Albert  Vietm^f  single,  glosi^,  crimson,  very  symmetrical 
spike;  Bhrmlin,  vervpale  silver  f27-ey,  excellent  spike,  and  finely-shaped  single 
pips ;  and  Lard  ShojUHbury,  tiiugle,  with  immense  large  pale  creamy-blush 
bells.  A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Linntfwt,  a  single  bright 
magenta  crimson,  forming  a  dense  spike,  but  rough.  The  foregoing,  with  Sir 
Henry  Ilavflook,  manve,  Hincfle,  and  Bird  of  Pariulise.  single,  yellow,  madenp 
Mr.  Paul's  collection  of  six  new  kinds.  These  will  receive  a  more  extended 
notice  in  a  snbsequcnt  Number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomolooist.  Mr.  Paul's 
stands  of  eighteen  and  nixTaiieties  of  Hyacinths  were  wondeifnl  examples  of 
cnltivation.  Never  Wfore  were  such  rnaprnificent  specimens  seen.  There  was 
an  exquisite  finish  about  the  whole  that  marked  a  near  approach  to  the  acme 
of  Hyaeinfh  enltivation.  With  one  exoeptumtYain  Speyk,  blue,  his  eighteen 
were  all  single  varieties,  namely : — Mont  Blaao,  La  urandesse.  Snowball, 
and  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  white;  Koh-i-noor,  Vuurbaak,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Soliiaterre,  and  Macaulav,  red;  Sir  H.  Havelock,  mauve ;  and  King 
of  the  Blues,  Baron  Yon  Tuyll,  General  Havelook,  Femk  Khan,  Frineess 
ICaiy  of  Cambridge,  Blondin,  and  Charles  Diekens,  blue.  ^  p 


OUR  MONTHLY 

BoTAi/  HoBTiciftiXBAL  8ociBT\-. — In  ad- 
dition to  tbo  Bury  Show,  wllidltalve.s  place  in 
July,  the  i^odety  huld  thia  TMr,  St  South  Ken> 
rinston,  two  Spring  Exhifaltiona,  one  on  the 
19th  of  March  just  piwsed,  the  otln  i  n  the 
IGth  of  April.  A  special  Prize  Show  is  to  be 
held  on  May  7t]i,  in  which  Now  Plants  are  to 
be  a  leadinc  flninro,  and  Major  Claike  invitM 
Hie  Teiy  niteiresting  claat  of  **Frtgt«iit- 
hlowomed  Plants  "  as  a  novel  feature.  The 
Groat  kShow  of  the  Heaeon  is  to  commence  on 
June  4th,  and  to  last  five  dava,  the  hut  of 
wiuak  anfortuimtely  dashea  with  the  opening 
of  tlw  Mandiegter  National  Show.  The 
prieea  offered  are  liheml,  and  tho  selection  of 
aubjecta  sooms  to  lie  judicioua,  affording  a 
considerable  ini  nniRe  of  variety.  Zi  niil 
Pelargoniums  are  for  tho  fint  time  placed  on 
SB  equality  with  other  Pelargoninmi  aa  re- 
gnrds  tho  amoiint  rf  pri  -r-Tn^  nc--',  a  position 
to  which  their  nii  iiU  Jiiiiv  enlillu  them,  and 
a  necaasary  stop  towards  tho  attainment  of 
perfection  in  their  cultivation.  A  class 
18  introduced  for  tho  Tricolor  zoned  Pelar- 
goniiuns  with  their  beautiful  foliage,  and 
Hardy  Trees  aud  Shrubs  are  brought  in. 


CHEONIOLE. 


The  National  Koao  Show  of  the  2nd  of  July 
a  show  which  is  always  held  in  bi^  fiavonr 
by  visitors,  cloees  the  eodiibitaolk  ■Mion  of 
the  Royal  Hortionltnral  Society. 

Fkencu  Botanical  Conorfss. — Tho 
Botanical  Society  of  France  intends  to  organise 
an  I'ltcriiiUi 'nal  Uotanical  Congresa  during 
the  time  of  the  GieatSxhifaiyon  in  Paris,  to 
wMeb  botsnistt  of  all  naCtons  duU  be  fairited. 
The  TonfiT'  S-'*  will  open  on  tho  26lh  of  July 
next,  and  will  la&t  for  a  month.  Meetings 
will  bo  hold  every  Friday  evening  at  the 
Society's  noma,  84,  Baa  urnieUe  St  (hr- 
vntin.  On  other  dayn  dnifa^  tiie  poM, 
visits  will  ho  made  to  tho  Exhibition,  to  the 
Musf  um  of  tho  Jardin  des  Planto,  and  to 
private  collections ;  and  exourHions  will 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i'ans. 

Bmrafc  Ascot  Orafb. — Among  the  now 
Graprs  raised  by  Wr.  Standisli  is  one  to  be 
called  the  Koyal  Ascot,  -which  poMCSses  so 
many  good  points  tl  ni  it  is  likoly  to  be  a  mosl 
valuable  acquieition  for  early  forcing.  It  ia 
a  Qrapo  of  remarkable  prolificacy ;  very  com- 
monly throughout  tho  hoose  devoted  to  it, 
the  young  shouts  eaek  draw  Unt  strong 
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On  one  two*foot  leagtL  of  loftt  year's 
w  Moated  twenty  such,  and  on  one 
iix-foot  cane  we  wrro  t^ld  there  had  been 
originally  forty  ;  the  bunches  themstilvus,  too, 
being  reroarkahle  for  eize,  (<turdines«,  and 
Tigonr,  although  the  ViaM  are  not  yet  over- 
•trong,  having  made  Imt  one  year's  growth 
fdnre  ll  '  y  ivtro  planted.  Though  iti'elf  im 
early  it  rape,  and  perfecil)'  ada|>tt>d  for 
forcing,  its  parents,  the  Bowood  Muscat  and 
Tkov^n,  are  both  late  variciiea,  and  tboo^h 
itielf  jet  Mack,  both  its  parente  ara  white. 
The  fruit  in  m  l  character  very  much  ro- 
semblestht  MiiH  it  uf  Alexandria,  but  is  of  an 
intense  l-luck  t:<;.l.:.ur,  and  jinmMi Inft  Mi  IBCl- 

lent  Mid  aligbUymualqr  Bamnr. 
AitsnAKUiiB  Kals. — ^Hr.  Tiller^,  writing^ 

of  "y  On  en*,  reports  that  th *  A! -  rpeldii.', 
a  dwarf  variety  of  Early  Kale,  wiJ  stand  aoy 
aaoimt  of  eoM. 

AmTBauAK  Srarica, — ^The  new  Spinach 
of  Australia,  CA/'nopoiliiiiii  emricomum,  is 
a  tall  annual  ;  1  uiy  growing  nf-arly  G  tei.-t 
high ;  the  gt^  m  tnung  erect,  branched  from  tho  j 
bejBC,  channelled,  ajvl  streaked  with  violet  j 
red  in  the  solid  parts ;  and  the  leaves  long* 
stalked,  alternate,  obIong*triangu1ar,  irregu> 
larly  luliato-dentate,  and  when  young  bear- 
ing A  aiivi^r^'  pulverulence,  whieh  disappears 
on  the  adult  parts.  The  loaves,  ir  put  at 
first  in  itoiiiii^  writer,  and  afterwards  treated 
a-t  iin  ordinary  plate  of  Spinach,  form  a  vege- 
tal>Ic'  ai^naablt!  to  tlic  ta«tc.  \U  cultnro  in 
quite  eaxy  :  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  in  a 
well-manured  bed,  for  the  plant  is  a  strong 
fmltr,  and  re(iuircK  to  b<>  watered  freely. 
1'he  Uavrs  are  gathered  wli*  n  tlio  plant.s  are 
fiH<t  liifjL,  tli'-y  pu.-th  ona^ain,  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  another  gathering  is  ready,  and  so 
on  throaghoitt  the  wBum.—(Le$  JlfeiMiM.) 

ExpBKT  PiiorAOATioK. — Two  instancf.H  of 
spci;ial  success  in  prupiigation  )iy  cuttings  have 
lately  been  made  Known.  The  first  is  that  of 
Chimonaathttsfragrans,  which  Ur  Bause,the 
ibreittum  of  theflonil  department  at  Chiswiolc. 
has  succeeded  in  striking  from  cnttinpi  of  the 
just-matured  young  wood,  put  in  about  July, 
and  kept  on  a  bed  of  ashe?,  without  bottom 
heat,  under  haad-ligbta  in  a  temperate  pro- 
pagnting-hooie.  In  November  the  cutting?, 
when  examined,  were  found  to  be  callused 
but  not  rooted;  but  since  that  time  the;|'  have 
made  strong  branching  roots  of  6  or  8  inches 
in  length.  The  second  ia  that  of  thf  Enkyan* 
fhu  quinquoflorus,  of  which  Mr.  8tanatsh'a 
propagator  succeeded  in  rf>oting  four  out  of 
five  cuttinfrs  formed  of  yoimcf  wood  when  it 
had  just  acquired  flrmnoKs.  From  a  note  eum- 
mnnicated  to  the  Qurdewn'  ChrxmcU  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Baumann,  of  Ghent,  it  appears, 
however,  that  tlu;  Chimonanthus  will  strike 
from  cuttings  as  easily  uud  as  quickly  ns 
Fuchsiaa  do^  by  taking  a  young  plant  of  it  in 
February  or  early  in  March  into  a  pmpa- 
gating-houae,  and  when  it  has  poshed  young 
Mkootai  xvBBoving  tiiem  and  etrikinf  tbeBr 


just  like  cuttings  of  Fuchsiaa,  In  a  £bw  daji^ 
It  is  stated,  they  will  emit  Yoote. 

IIdtoi'Hat:  rhamvoidks.  —  A  corronpon- 
dent  of  thu  Gardewrt'  ChionicU  draws  at- 
tention to  this  as  a  very  ornamental  beny- 
beariog  tiee,  in  the  following  temu:— 
**ThiB  moat  beantiftd  hernr-beanng  phint  if 
seldom  Been  in  fniit  a  fact  no  doubt  arising 
from  ignorance  of  iU  being  uni'M  Xuml.  Hence, 
wherever  it  is  planted  it  is  generally  alone, 
and  theroloro  no  borrice  can  be  produced; 
monoTer,  it  isa  itraffgling  grower,  and  not  by 
any  mrans  a  general  favourite  with  planters. 
I  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  a  short 
lime  fdnce  to  pay  a  vi.>iil  to  the  nursery 
of  Meaan.  Backoouae  &  Son,  of  York,  when 
I  saw  a  bnah  about  7  ftet  in  height,  and  aa 
much  through,  having  itn  litems  literally 
coverod  with  berries.  Tbc-«  spikes  of  berries, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  eaproMion,  were  from 
6  to  9  inchea  in  length ;  the  berries  thom- 
sdvei  are  of  a  primroeo  colour  underneath, 
and  with  a  little  roM'  eolour  next  the  sun, 
about  the  size  of  liu-ge  Holly  berries,  and 
somewhat  oval  in  shape.  Mr.  Backhoute  in- 
formed me  that  he  travclltd  a  long  way  to 
procure  the  male  plant  many  yearH  ago,  but 
the  sight  which  the  tree  prt  M  nts  must  liave 
amply  repaid  him.  The  male  and  female 
were  planted  close  together,  and  the  only 
care  bestowed  for  this  rieh  liarvext,  was 
occasionally  to  shake  the  male  tiee  while  in 
flower,  then  by  causing  tin  [ .  IN  a  to  fly  off.*' 

Effkcts  or  S.NOw  on  Tuues  uvatao  Fjtoar. 
— In  recording  his  cxperienoe  of  the  froat  of 
.lanuarr,  1867,  btkI  it*  effects  on  Coniferous 
tr(  es,  |jr.  Tillery  observe.^: — •*  I  am  con- 
vinced thiit  heavy  fall.M  ot  ^now  lying  on  the 
branches  of  some  kindsofConifeiaaie  injurious 
te  them  in  severe  frosta,  for  the  branehee  being 
much  bent,  the  burk  and  snp-rcFsels  j^ot 
ruptured.  This  ia  very  apparent  here  amongst 
some  young  bushr  i)eodar  (.'cdars.  Where 
the  snow  was  bruslied  off  tho  branches,  thmr 
have  escaped,  while  those  not  done  are  much 
browned,  and  s^mc  of  the  trees.  T  am  afraid, 
are  killed.  All  young  Conifers  of  the  heavy- 
leaved  tender  sorts  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  snow  on  their  bmachM  as  far 
as  they  can  be  readied,  when  there  is  an  ap- 
pcanri  •  (  f  inlenfie  frost." 

bxiMMiA  OBLATA. — The  malc  plant  of  this 
speciei^  of  which  the  berried  form  is  figured 
in  oar  volnme  liar  186d,  nroves  to  be  the 
phuit  hitherto  grown  a*  8.  niKnuitiaslma.  The 

parejit  plant  of  .S,  oblata  some  two  or  three 
yeara  eaicu  bore  a  crop  of  Iterries  which,  no 
other  Skimmia  beUDgatthe  time  in  bloom,  mn 
fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.  In  subsequent 
years  this  plant  did  not  perfect  its  pollen  ;  und 
in  order  to  securv  a  crop  <if  bernos  required  to 
be  fertilised  by  some  other  kind,  recourse  being 
had  to  8.  fragrnntissima  with  full  success. 
Thus  the  male  plant  only  of  S.  fragrantlssinia 
and  the  female  (or  sometimes  hettaaphrodite) 
onlj  of  8.  obhita  wera  supposed  to  be  in  cnlti* 
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THs  ruauBt  jam  mwolooibt. 


ftirtiUaed  bwriMabwtallttdad  to,  btrnig  now 

blo«eomod,  sol  re  th«  mystery,  rr:il  3  Hkf 
fragnuitbuium  and  females  like  obLiia  b«ing 
produced  among  them  in  about  equal  pmpor- 
HooM,  Tbii  ooDoloHTely  provM  that  the  two 
■nppOMddifliiietipMies  M«  Inittim  twoKzei 
of  one  plant,  which  is  samptimes  hnrmaphro- 
dite,  thou!?h  it  would  seem  cominouly  uni- 
sexutil . 

NovRL  H  YiuuDs  —Some  interesting  novel- 
tiei  among  hybrid  plaali  hmro  reeenUy  been 
recoTil'-d.    One  is  a  verj-  curious  Mallnw, 

Soductil  at  Nice  by  fertilising  Uibiacu^ 
oacheutos  with  the  pollen  of  Malv^vist  us 
•rboreua.  The  hybrid  has  the  habit  and 
IbliagO  of  the  mother  plant,  and  its  flowera 
are  white  at  the  base,  as  in  that,  but  it  is 
double,  and  the  male  parent  has  imp  trtod  to 
it  9<jmo  of  its  vinnilifni  tints.  It  reni;iin'<  for  a 
long  time  in  tlower,  but  lU*  ktiv*>s  ar«  slowly 
UM  gradually  shed  at  the  uppMach  of  witit^r, 
thoee  of  the  male  plant  being peciiltflllfc  doting 
that  season.  It  is  very  romambtatliat  double 
flowers  ehoald  be  dirfctly  pmducod  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  twu  single  floweni  hf^- 
longing  to  different  genera.  A  Hybrid  Palm 
btm  bMB  obtained  at  Ryhtet  by  M.  Dkhu. 
TMfl  hu  been  obtained  by  fertilising  Cha- 
nin^rops  hnmi  i*  vir.  arl)ori--trt'nH  witli  the 

Bllon  of  the  Datu  I'alu),  rb<t«nix  tiiictylifcra. 
to  Imtw  arc  described  as  like  those  of  the  i 
malo  parant,  as  also  are  the  small  oraoge- 
eotoond  ovate  Dato'like  f raits ;  bat  the  seed 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  intrrior  of 
the  fruit,  is  rounded  or  ovate  in  form,  not 
grooved  as  in  the  Date,  and  the  OTibrj'o,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  cootza,  i«  at  one  end  of 
fhe  hwrd  slbumoa. 

RooT-oRAPTiNo  —  This  may  often  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  propagation  of  various  stove 
ptaata  difflealt  to  mim  from  evttiiigs;  and  the 


priolioebasbeeaadoptedwithsnfloanbylf.])^ 
ob««ttleria,  thahead  propagator  at  La  MmUe. 

A  iunsll  purtionof  tho  ynunger  gro^im^  part  (if 
the  root,  tstakenasat«Uick,  and  on  it  U  grafted 
a  scion  of  the  same  vpecios.  In  this  manner 
such  plants  as  Cofftta  arabieai  Naneiea  ttndu> 
lata,  Strychnos  oolubrina,  Artlla  trifoliata, 
leptophylla,  and  crassifolia,  hi  !  th  '  Kos«  dn 
Roi,  among  others,  have  boon  umlupiia^.  Cara 
must  bo  taktm  that  thn  ,.'mt'i  is  n  >l  too  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  the  roots  aie 
p^fsctly  healthy.  Tha  mod*  of  grdUng  ia 
immaterial.  With  due  prrr;intioTT?  plaTils  may 
be  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  this  im  thKl,  within 
a  very  short  tim<-,  at  any  seiasnn,  v  1  I  -  cuttings 
of  the  same  spocics  often  takt;  a  year  or  more 
to  root»  OTMi  if  they  eaMead  at  bit 
oBrruABT. 

Jo<(Br  HiTTEn  roK  Rawicz  Warscswicz, 
wlios"  death  Wl-  ri'j^Tt't  to  h'dvc  to  uiiiiiMinci-, 
died  after  a  sburt  illness  on  tne  2'j>h  of 
D>'«  <  ni')er  last,  at  Cracow,  where  he  held  tho 
post  of  Iiupeotor  of  the  Impmal  Botanical 
He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  ai^c.  Tn  Orchid-nrrovi'crs  lio  will  l.in^'  he 
held  in  gratchil  recoUection  for  the  many  tine 
things  intmduced  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  distributed  in  this  oonntcy  maialj 
through  tho  agency  of  the  late  Mr.  Blrinner. 
Several  Orchi<Ls,  iiK  luiing  Cattleya  Warsoe- 
wicz  i,  figured  in  the  present  NuinOer,  the  fine 
dark  Canua  Warsc-^wiczii,  and  other  pliiil% 
will  penetoate  lii4  name  among  plant*loTaEi. 

Mk.  JoHK  HATTBMni,  fonneriv  bead  gai^ 
dener  at  Wollaton  Park,  nfnr  Nottinpham, 
t  >  three  suocessive  Lords  Middleton,  died  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  10th  ult.,  at  the  adfaooad 
age  of  85.  Mr.  Haythom  had  for  eoma  yma 
past  relixod,  and  Tended  with  bis 
name  is  familiar  to  horticulturists  as  the 
manufacturer  of  Haythom's  hexagon  not  ibr 
pvotootiag  tiie  UoMoai  of  ihdt  toees. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPEBATIONS. 


STOVB  IXD  OaOHIO-HOttSR.  ' 

Thk  plants  in  these  houses  will  now  be  dis-  I 
jKispti  t'>  i;n)\v  fn  rly  ;  jirrl  the  ilay.-^  arc 
abuut  03  iun^  AS  ihvy  are  in  Ui'.>  tropica,  this 
natural  disposition  may  be  encouraged  by  n 
tomperatOTB  of  70**  at  night  and  66'  in  the  day, 
or  90*  in  the  tun  as  regards  those  team  dry 
BTid  snnny  parts;  but  in  tho  case  of  t^m-,/'  frym 
very  hot  and  moist  climates,  and  to  which, 
eonsequentlv,  a  vaporous  atmosphere  is  con- 
genial, the  mtenaity  of  the  dirvot  rays  of  the 
ran  mnet  be  n^tigated  by  a  thin  shading. 
By  a  little  alti-utinn,  Mb>i  rvatiun,  and  expe- 
rience, it  will  3*>on  bo  underatood  when  the 
shading  may  bo  safely  dispensed  with  f  ^r  the 
day;  it  may  be  removo-l  when  it  is  found 
ijbVf  imolMtriieted,  flio  aoA'a  nm  hKn  to  far 
dediiMd  at  to  be  no  tenger  able  to  nise  tlia 


temperature  above  the  limita  before  mentioned. 
When  this  is  found  to  be  the  ease,  tho  air 

should  be  somewhat  reduced,  furthei  1  <Iue- 
iu^  it  as  the  temperature*  seeins  disposed  to 
fill),  i'hi^  with  duo  attention  to 


will  induce  subsunttai  and  TigORMU  mwtibf 
resulting   in  magniflcent  well-tet  lofrtta. 

SyriTi-c  lie  (  isi  tnally.  Shift  the  strong-grow- 
ing kinds  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  Pot  off 
seeidlingt. 

OBintrHODSB. 
Endeatonr  to  mantge  tan  beat  to  aa  to 

ron  li  r  but  little  tire  heal  f  cs^ir}-.  It  is 
I  asy  lo  uiiike  a  strong  fire  ;  hut  many  have 
^■r^0IlllOUso8  that  do  not  rt:>qiiiri'  a  large  fire, 
but  at  the  tame  tune  rupture  one  to  aot 
quickly ;  and  in  order  that  thia  mav  be  tha 
I,  the  lio&>«ator  appamtnt  ihomd  be  ao 
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•mnged  as  to  give  a  roady  commasd  of  heat 
to  affwt  tba  •»  of  tito  bovm  Uie  aMne  night, 
ftr  at  tida  tiiM  of  tito  yew  aitiHeial  beat  it 

seldom  rt'iiuire*!  iii  the  day.  Stop  shoota 
where  muru  bmnches  aru  mjuired  to  form 
huidaoino  wrU-furnished  plants.  Train  the 
young  shoots  so  thiit  tha  whole  may  exhibit 
regularity ,  and  let  this  be  aabaequcntly  main- 
tained by  cheikinuc  <iv(>r-luxunan(:i'  where 
■ymptoms  of  it  arc  b  ginning  to  appesu:;  and 
on  tin;  <nlit'r  liiiml,  t-ncoonge  UM  weaker 
branches  by  training  tbem  ovtmadi  towards 
the  li«i:ht,  giving  thoir  extremities  an  upright 
direcliMii.  Att^'nd  to  wjit'Tin;^  and  sliadiiii.": 
when  aeceasar)',  and  it  must  bo  kept  in  mind 
that  shading  is  moHt  r«M)uirod  in  clear  aft«r 
dull  weitther.  Camellias  will  now  b«  getting 
out  of  bloom,  (ind  should  be  makjnc:  tht'ir 

E>wth.  Where  t!if  buil  in  the  pots  is  tx- 
iisted  shil't  now  by  all  moana,  using  dry 
tttrfr  loam  and  peat.  Olive  a  little  extZB  heat, 
nml  as  frf>h  n>ots  arc  made  !!iipply  mftTiiin- 
watcr.  (Jim  rdi  inii — Attend  to  wuterintf  iiud 
ahadiiii;  in  oidt  r  to  jimloug  the  bloom.  Sow 
ftr  autumn  and  early  winter-blooming.  £pa- 
erCMt.<— Cot  in  early-flowering  kraia,  uul 
place  theni  in  a  warm  house  or  rlo?o  fmnio, 
syringing  OTerhead  till  they  break;  wbtii 
more  (rcsh  rooii  arc  mode  2  inches  long,  repot 
ift  titrfy  peat  and  sand  with  good  dnunage. 

OOmRRTATOnT. 

Kxa'Tiine  the  state  of  the  h  ndfrs.  an  l  water 
them  cflcctiiully.  Spring  water  will  Ik-  luuud 
WWW  at  tho  present  season  thnn  that  of 
liven  Mid  open  tanks,  and  it  may  bo  em- 
ployed in  preference,  being  nearer  Ae  tem- 
pcrature  of  the  air  of  tho  booso.  Btit  it  w  onld 
be  still  more  preferable  to  uso  ratu  water, 
manure  water,  and  warm  water  mixed,  so  aa 
to  equal  the  mean  temiperatnn  of  the  air  of 
fhe  houM  when  applied.  The  temperature 
Hhimld  hi-  60"  t')  Cj.T  liy  day,  and  oO"hy  nisrlil. 
Arrango  tlto  }.!  uit^  in  dower  so  ai  to  product: 
thA  betit  etfeet.  They  should  now  be  numer- 
ous. Acacias,  Polygalas,  Choroiemas,  Pul- 
tenteas,  Boronias,  Leschenaultiaa,  Coronillas, 
and  Correas  are  highly  onuuuental,  eidMrfor 
the  greenhouse  or  couaer^utcry. 

Vns  AMD  7IUMI>i. 

These  will  be  much  occupied  with  bedding 
stock.  Let  it  be  carefully  attended  to  as 
regards  watciin;,'.  and  a.s  nuu  h  air  .»ihould  he 
given  a»  Uie  liute  of  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  order  to  harden  til*  plantn  for  the  open  air. 
Many  kind^  nt  plants  may  he  advant  urcou  ly 
shifted  on  and  kept  growing  to  in.i\m  largi  r 
plants  belore  being  turned  out ;  fur  instant  r, 
I'eUirgomunu,  the  object  being  to  cover 
the  ground  an  soon  ponible  witti  a  display 
of  fine  fl  'Wers.  This  is  aimed  at  in  two 
T/avB  :  muiu  piopa-rute  a  vast  number  of 
]'lanta  in  small  puts  whieh  can  be  kept  in  a 
limited  spac^,  and  thua  it  can  be  affinded  to 
plant  the  ground  thieUy ;  oQieni  adopt  what 
we  think  the  bett-  r  p'an.  and  thilt  tho  plants 
iato  48's,  thus  using  fewer  but  larger  plants ; 


but,  in  consequence  of  being  larger,  fewor 
plants  are  ro<Ily  neooseary  to  ultimatelj 
cover  the  ground  as  well  and  even  better 

than  by  the  other  mode,  whilst  thi>  flowers 
become  better  devtdopod,  and  the  whuiu  free 
from  tho  disaepreeablu  appearance  of  crowding. 
Forward  tenaer  and  half-hardy  aonnala  and 
bienntalSf  such  as  Stocks,  fte. 

FOKClNi;. 

Pines. — Plants  ripening -off  their  fruit 
should  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  80"  of  tx>ltom  heat,  and  a  top  heat 
of  84",  or  by  sun  heat  90",  increasing  at  last 
to  95^  Succession  plants  sbnuld  bi  k(  pt 
growing  in  a  moiat  heat,  but  give  tJu  ni  ^nih- 
cient  air  and  apace  to  prevent  them  fiom 
being  drawn  up  weakly.  Syringe  thorn  fre- 
quently, rinnte  that  have  been  kept  in  pots 
nil  winter  should  now  be  loiike>l  nvn,  and 
the  strongest  selected  for  plantin.:;  out  it  that 
excellent  syittem  is  adopted;  or,  it  nut,  let 
tin  ni  l>e  sbiAed  into  lar^t  r  pots,  giving  little 
watvr  till  they  strike  lic>h  root.  Viaei. — 
Attend  to  syringing,  stopping,  and  regulat- 
ing the  shoots,  and  thinning  the  hemes  as 
balm  direeted.  Gradually  inorease  the  tem- 
pera*urc  ns  th"  berries  increase  in  size  ;  or  it 
may  be  said,  liU  the  fiuil  is  ripe.  As  regarda 
temperatiu-o,  let  tho  motto  be  "Onward," 
withoiU  ever  permitting  one  decided  draw- 
baek.  Ptathtt  and  Nettarinet. — 8ee  that  the 
biinlers,  parlii  ul.arly  <if  the  earliest  hmis-p, 
artj  Mdlii'U  i.'J V  ni  'ist,  fur  il  is  u<»t  well  to 
havo  to  supply  water  when  the  fruil  is  lipen- 
ing;  thcrclbre,  before  that  process  com- 
menoes,  let  the  borders  be  put  in  a  condition 
that  the  trees  will  not  ?nff(  r  till  it  is  over. 
Tiiku  caxM  of  succession  ^hiMia,  lot  which  the 
lowest  situated  at  tlie  base  of  tho  beariag 
ahouts  ought  to  be  reeerved.  Figs. — Syxinge 
frequently,  and  see  thai  the  planta  no  not 
at,  any  t>me  got  t(jo  dry  at  rcs>'.  Kri'p  a 
moist  atmosphere,  but  when  the  iruit  begins 
to  ripen  let  it  gradually  become  drier,  btop 
shoots  so  as  to  check  the  over-luxuriance  ik 
tho  trees  and  induce  the  formation  of  flrutt- 
buds.  Cherriea. — When  ihe  fruit  Ih  ;,dii,H  to 
colour,  tho  temperature  may  Imj  gradually 
raised  t  i  65°  at  night,  and  80"  to  85'  in  the 
day  with  plenty  of  air  and  water  till  the  fruit 
is  ripemng-ofl'  Strawberriet. — Ciip-olf  the 
iijipi  r  part  id  the  .sea;n  ,  as  Ik  Imo  directed, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  fruits  are  set  on 
tibe  lower  part;  for  the  grem  one«  that  will 
never  ripen  are  worse  than  uselosH,  aa  thoy 
appropriate  sap.  wliieii  ean  !>ever  be  elabo- 
liili  (i  into  ivitalile  suLihtiinet*  in  jiarLs  that  are 
little  else  than  rudimentary,  and  which  in  the 
Strawberry  can  only  be  formed  dowly,  how- 
ever much  heat  be  applied  as  a  stimulus. 
Keep  introducing  fresh  pots  as  fruit  is 
gathered,  for  the  spring  is  likely  to  be  bock- 
ward»  and  a  supply  from  tha  open  ground 
may,  consequently,  be  lato.  But  supposing 
the  buer'  s-i(  n  of  tho.se  potted  for  forcing 
should  he  likely  to  run  short,  and  the  blaxUc 
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in  supply  would  cansBTiiurmurinjf,  vf]ud  then 
it  to  Im  don<-  ?  T^^ndt-r  inch  circumstances 
W0  liBv*  Men  good  patchea  of  rowa  taken 
vp  and  plaiNid  tn  DOXfS,  and  many  diahea 

of  verv  crond  fruit  have  thn*  hccn  fiimi<<hed. 
Mehnu  ant}  ("urumhen. — Sow  for  succession, 
and  U-SO  f^cit  dilii^fncc  in  stoppini^  and  ro- 

Klattng  early  and  fn  tiu-^ntly  ,  in  onier  that 
t  little  priTatiim  of  filiapc  nuiy  tMki«  plac« 
at  anv  onf»  time.  Oourdt. — Sow  and  pot  off 
as  aoon  a«i  fit,  also  Capnirunu  and  Tomatoes. 
JBdnty  Beam.— Sow  for  auceeenon. 

FRCrr  OARDCH. 

For  this  every  •|irin|;  b  piMirioaa,  but 

this  anomalous  ncaaon  la  more  then  usually 
so.  We  may  have  some  micommonJy  fine 
davH.  hut  wo  otieht  not  to  be  allu'tid  hy  auch 
into  a  false  socttritr.  nnd  lay  aside  precaution- 
ary measures  against  cold  ;  for  tM  Tery  fine 
day«,  th  >ugh  pleasant  at  the  time.  BIty  only 
rarify  the  air  around  m.  lenderiaf  it  lis^ht 
and  easily  swept  in  a  diKtiince  hy  n  Jrunplit 
of  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  may  be  cImc 
•itbtod.  Moreover,  seveMlandl  watiB  day4. 
more  eqiecially  if  they  arc  accomi>anied 
with  niffhta,  rwndcr  vegetation  very  sus- 
ceptible of  ro!(l:  (hi-ri;rorf,  u  rcliipn-  i)f  cold 
weather  after  warm  is  to  bf  ttuarJed  against 
by  every  poealbic  mciins  in  our  power.  A 
i^ffiA  coreriiiK  will  often  proteet  bloaeoma ; 
tat  nepileGft  fine,  end  our  hope*  of  a  crop 
•rs  USghted  for  the  season. 

KITCHEN  OAIinKX. 

If  the  state  of  the  weather  and  that  of 
the  ground,  has  prevented  many  of  the  ope> 
retioiM  recommended  to  be  dene  lest  month, 

fi-om  brine  p"rfnrmi""d.  ni  timo  should  now 
be  lost  in  bringing  un  all  arreara.  Sow 
Cardoons,  Hamburufh  Parsley  for  its  ron's, 
Onions,    Lei-ka.  Broocoli,    Red   C^bbagtis  j 
Flarmips,  neana,  Peea,  and  Kidney  BoAns  in  I 
Rucccsa-on,  Lettuces,  not  for^ettine  the  WHiito  ' 
Paris  Cos  and  Neapolitan,  Mustard  and  Crc  -s,  : 
Hound  Spitmrh,  'riirnl[i«,  &c.,  in  sticoeseion  ; 
B«et  from  the  middlu  to  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
Oolecy  in  tlie  befirinninf^of  the  month  for  lato 
erope ;  Radishes  in  succession.  8o«v  Savorv, 
Thyme,  and  other  swcot  herbs  in  light  soil ; 
Sow  Siil^afy  in  the  end  ■  f  the  month.  Endive 
shoul<l  bt'  rained  in  a  heal  of  7d",  otherwise 
it  i4  apt  to  run  to  seo'i.    Earth-up  Potntoi, 
fint  well  watering  the  grouod*  aiil  u  eoon 
••  the  •nrftoe  is  dry  add  ami  to  ihrm  ttoed- 
■honldt-red  ridgr  «. 

FLOWKH  OARORN. 

With  the  new  year  was  introduced  a  me- 
morable visitor  who  stayed  only  »  short  time, 
bat  liaeleft  muiy  treoes  whieb  will  now  have 

to  be  effiH  cd  n«  si  n  pofwiblo.  TJiorf  are 
many  tliinirs,  fcuch  m  Laurustinus  and  8«*cet 
Rays.  wliie)i  are  evidently  killed  to  the  ground, 
or,  at  all  cventa,  down  to  the  enow-Une; 
•bove  thin  may  be  cliEared  tway  et  oneei.  If 
covered  •with  pond  m\\  the  Ktonl*,  however, 
will  eenH  up  numerous  shoots  that  will  he 


rooted  ptento,  whidi  miy  bo  itieftel  fat  I  happen  to  get  wet 


filltnj^  up  shrubberies  where  required-  The 
Pinu»  trib<>  i»,  however,  different,  and  some  of 
them  are  tM>mpletely  Ulled,  while  othm  will 
be  stunted.  How  tM  Deodars  will  bebave  we 
shall  see,  but  they  srem  likely  to  break  ont 
from  the  old  wood  Finish  pruning  Tea  and 
t^hina  Roses  and  their  hybrid  vurictics,  where 
such  are  vet  alive  to  require  it ;  indeed  all 
pruning  uOOld  bow  be  finished.  Everi^veni 
may  be  very  snccrssfully  planted  throughout 
thia  month,  taking  tho  precautirm  of  tho- 
rouf^bly  Houking  tho  ground  with  water  ut 
the  time,  and  syringing  the  iulin&u  evorj- 
night  and  early  rooming,  shading  from  hot 
son,  and  eteii  by  mats  from  cold  dry  winda. 
if  Meb  are  prevalent.  Prepare  for  pbnting 
out  the  viriou.s  liL'ddinjr  pl.mbs;  and  wc 
would  ugiun  reconimeiid  the  light  straw 
mats  used  by  the  French  for  protecting. 
They  can  be  made  to  keen  out  frost,  wind, 
and  rain,  or  eo  tbia  as  only  to  mitigate  th^ 

fierreness  of  the  i'>  ra\i»,  lliug  funning 
ttlieltcTii  more  or  U-hs  tiatk  ur  thiu  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  plants  under  the  varied  cir* 
cumstanoes  to  which  in  a  aeaaon  like  the 
present  they  may  be  subjected. 

Aurieula*. — Shndu  the  I'lauita  with  thin 
ranvu.s  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  order  to  nrolong 
the  bk>oninf  ,  remove  to  a  cool  mtmttioQ 
facing  the  north  The  plants  being  now 
growjiitr,  water  rather  fri-oly.  Cartuiliom 
and  Picott'en.  -Finish  |Mitting  as  carlv -'m  pf«- 
sible.  The  pota  should  be  raised  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  Borfime  of  the  gmmid  on  ■tripe  of 
wood  or  on  coame  cinders.  Any  spare  plants 
may  bo  planted  out  in  well-prep  «red  hcih, 
which  had  best  bo  elevated  in  c;ise  of  u  wet 
ficaaun,  and  for  convenience  in  layering 
SpaiTow.s  arc  fond  of  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots.  Tho  mischief  will  bo  prevented  by 
running  pieces  of  grey  worsted  along  the  row 
n  few  in<  hes  above  tlic  plants.  I>iihliaf.~ 
Propagation  of  these  will  be  at  its  height. 
Grow  the  plants  in  gentle  heat,  and  pot  ofi  as 
soon  Bi  rooted,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  tbey  may  be  repotted  into  three  or  foor- 
iiu'h  pots  till  planted  out.  It  is  now  a  good 
time  to  sow  i>oc(lti,  which  should  be  dont  in 
briiklMat.  Fuclmat  — With  rich  soil,  plenty 
of  Rwot  and  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  fine 
plants  will  be  formed.  Cottinge  rear  etill  be 
put  in  f>r  late-blooming  plant'.  Ucltithnclu. 
— Trench  and  well  manun^  ground  lor  plant- 
ing out  in  tho  end  of  month.  In  the  mean- 
time if  any  are  pot-booad  giro  them  a  shift, 
Seedlings  may  bo  pUnted  out  at  once.  Pan- 
tits. — The  small  side  shoots  may  be  taken  off 
for  cutting*),  in  store  pots,  un  ler  glo^,  in  a 
C'Kil  situation,  for  blooming  in  September, 
i^'nAs.— Protect  from  sparrows,  as  reoom* 
m«mded  fbr  Oaraatione,  fte.  T>i/t;u.— Pro- 
tect from  rain  and  hailstorms,  and  fiom  f.-  >?t, 
more  especially  if  at  any  time  they  should 
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PRINCESS  OF  WALES  PEAR. 

WITB  AM  IU.U8TBATI0N. 

Notsr  since  the  time  that  Hr.  T.  A.  Enigbt  instituted  his  experiments 
in  cross-breeding  Pears,  has  so  mnch  success  beon  attuined  in  this  direction 
that  what  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Bev.  JohnHujshe,  of  Clysthjdou,  near 
Exeter.  Mir.  Snigbt^s  object  iras  to  obtain  ft  noe  of  hardy  varieties  possess- 
ing  high  flftTOur,  and  the  variety  he  adopted  as  the  bftsis  on  which  to  work 
was  the  old  Swan's  Egi^  —doubtless  in  its  way  a  very  cstiniahle  sort.  Imt 
80  closely  did  he  adhere  to  this  variety,  that  those  he  succeeded  in  raising 
from  itf  were  in  many  instanees  mere  repetitions  of  their  parent,  varyiuj^' 
bnt  slightly  in  form  and  flavour. 

The  materials  that  Mr.  Huysbe  worked  with,  were  the  general  favonritos. 
Marie  Louise,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot.  About  the  year  1830  Mr.  Huysh< 
fertilised  tbe  former  with  the  pollen  of  the  latter,  and  from  the  frnit  so 
produced  he  obtained  "  three  pips,"  wbiflh  being  sown,  in  duo  time  resulted 
in  the  three  varieties  now  known  as  Hnyshe's  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  last  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
illustration,  from  the  skUfol  pencil  of  Mrs.  Diz,  md  from  frnit  supplied  by 
Mr.  Hoyshe  himsell 


It  is  our  intention  to  furnish  in  the  Flobisv  amd  Pokolooist,  portraits 
of  the  other  choice  find  yalnable  varieties  whidt  Abr.  Hnyshe  has  raised, 
Mid  of  which  dnwittgs  bare  been  made  1^  the  same  accompHsIied  artist. 
Among  these  is  one  Imown  as  Jhince  Comort,  a  Pear  remarkable  for  its  size 
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ram  wsMsm  amd  voMOLoom. 


and  flttfoor,  a&d  of  whioh  grails  and  young  trees  haye  Imen  disMntedtiua 

season  foi  tlio  first  time,  Mr.  Hnyahe  liaving  with  unusual  generosity  placed 
the  distribution  of  this  Taiie^  in  the  hands  o£  the  Cooooil  of  the  Boyal 
HorticuiUral  Society. 

FkiNOF.ss  OP  WuxB  is  not  one  of  the  largest  of  these  Tarieties,  it  being 
snrpassed  in  tliig  rr?pcct  both  by  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Consort,  yet 
it  is  not  a  small  fruit,  but  one  of  good  average  size,  an  d  mnnsTTrinj^  fully 
8  inches  long  by  2^  inohes  broad.  Its  shape  is  variable,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  woodcnts  in  idiich  one  fruit  is  represented  as  rather 
more  cylindrical  than  the  other,  and  with  a  •wni  t,"  as  Mr.  Hnysbe  happily 
termed  it.  The  skin  is  of  a  smooth  lemon  colour,  mottled  and  traced  all 
over  mrith  tMn  dnnammi-coloin«d  raseet,  similar  to  that  of  Marie  Louise. 
The  eye  is  open  with  erect  acute  segments,  and  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin. 
The  stalk  is  short  and  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  deepish  cavity.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  smooth-grained,  very  melting  and  juicy,  richly 
flftToaxed,  and  iritb  a  hig^  aioms.  The  froit  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  wiH  keep  well  on  till  Chzistmas,  so  that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
numerous  varieties  -which  are  in  use  in  early  autumn  when  so  many  other 
kinds  are  ripe,  but  comes  in  at  a  time  when  good  Pears  axe  becoming 
Toally  searae  and  valuable. 

H. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JAKUABY,  1867. 

Of  the  species  of  Abies,  which  comprise  some  very  beautiful  and  valu- 
able trees,  I  can  report  that  all  the  moat  important  arc  safe,  although 
several,  buch  as  A.  Morinda  from  the  Himalayas,  planted  in  1832,  and 
approaching  60  feet  in  height ;  A.  Donglasii  from  Ouifomia,  of  the  same 
lit  i^'lit  ;  Mild  A.  "Menziesii  from  Califoruia,  40  feet  high,  have  been  slightly 
injured  in  the  foliage,  which,  nlthouph  quite  fjrccn,  blew  ofT  tlie  trees  most 
abundantly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  winds  which  occurred  some 
time  after  the  frost.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  ^Morinda 
and  Douglasii,  only  the  foliage  fornud  iu  1804  and  18G5  has  been  killed, 
that  of  1866  remaining  perfectly  uninjured,  whilst  Menziesii  has  lost  only 
a  small  portion  of  its  young  green  foliage.  A.  Bruuoniana  from  Nepal  is 
-veiymuch  cut  up;  but  all  tht  others  that  wc  possess,  such  as  A.  PinaapO 
from  Spain,  A.  oricntalis  from  Tauria  and  the  Cancasus,  A.  ulegans  a 
sabvaiiety  of  the  Norway  bpruce,  A.  Clanbrasiliaua,  wliiuh  is,  I  believe,  a 
qport  from  the  eonimon  Spmee  originating  at  Moira  in  Ireland,  and  of 
-which  there  is  a  solid  lump  of  foliage  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high, 
and  probably  thirty  years  of  age,  are  all  iminjured.  T  metition  their 
native  country,  because  one  cannot  help  when  reviewing  the  subject,  even 
in  a  easnal  wa^,  being  strnoik  with  the  bearing  wbioh  the  native  ooantry-  has 
upon  the  luurdmess  of  many  of  the  sttbjeotB  under  consideration.  Taking 
A.  Brunoniana  as  an  example,  it  is  iu  every  respect  as  regards  growth, 
habit,  and  manner  of  coning,  identical  with  the  Hemlock  Spruce  of  Canada, 
«ceept  that  the  foliage  and  cones  are  a  trifle  largM,  and  liie  leayes  mors 
silTeiy  on  the  under  side  ;  and  yet  the  Hemlock  Spruce  "Will  bear  nninjuied 
a  very  much  lower  temperature  than  will  suffice  to  kill  Brunoniana. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Cedrus  i>oodara  is  very  much  cut  up,  many 
of  the  trees  being  now  entirely  denuded  of  foliage,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
deciduous  Larch  rather  than  the  evergreen  Cedar ;  but  there  is  still  great 
hope  that  they  will  eventoally  recover,  as  the  bods  are  swelling  fast,  and 
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seem  likely  to  break  out  quite  as  well  aa  in  the  Larch.  In  this  cftg<^,  nrrara, 
Saai-Iiidiaii  parentage  proelaimB  that  we  ean  neTer  expect  to  thoroughly 
•eeBmalMg  anjiyBg  tm  tM  regioii.  Btoi  many  of  tiw  large  Cedars 
of  LdtauKm  si  tina  plaee  ba^e  htm  tended  of  a  great  amonut  of  their 
f€lliage,  which  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Deodar,  killed,  but  blown  off 
the  trees  in  a  green  state.  The  Cedrus  atlantica,  or  Mount  Atlaa  Cedar, 
has  also  loel  mneh  of  its  Miage,  although,  neiflier  ihat  nor  the  Cedar  of 
liebMKm  ia  so  much  eat  op  as  the  Deodar,  as  they  etill  retam  tfamr  evergieen 
appearance,  which  many  of  the  othei-'^  (ir»  not. 

The  (junninghamia  lanceolata  or  sinensw,  Irom  China,  is  perfectly  banly 
at  this  place,  and  grows  Tigoroimly ;  and,  aUhongh  rather  loose  in  iis  manner 
of  growth,  owing  to  ita  liabit  of  throwing  off  the  thcee-yeawoild  branehleto, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  picturesque  in  appearance. 

The  Sequoia  sompervirens  or  gigantea,  from  California,  appear?  fo  be 
quite  safe.  This  tree,  called  alao  the  Bastard  Cedar,  grows  to  an  euurmous 
aize  in  California,  and  does  not  appear  to  hare  reeeired  from  planters  thftt 
attrition  which  it  deserves.  The  rapidity  of  its  ^owth,  and  the  peenliar 
enlargement  of  its  stem,  are  only  eqaalied  in  the  Wollinjxtonia.  As  a& 
instance  in  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1849  I  struck  a  pan  of 
onttxngB  from  a  small  tree  ;  one  of  these  was  seleeted  and  planted  out  in 
corrrnon  tronchod  rrroimd  iu  1851,  and  it  is  now  upwards  of  30  feet  hi.i»h, 
and  the  circumference  of  tlie  stem  at  the  base  is  0  feet  4  int-hes,  at  G  feet 
above  the  base  i  lout  4  iiicheH,  and  it  carricii  itn  aizQ  well  upwards.  It  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  bat  grows  most  rapidly,  and  seems  most  at  hasOB 
iu  damp  stiiT  soil  appvoaohing  to  elay.  In  %}it  dzy  soils  the  growtb  ia  not 
nearly  so  rapid. 

Fitzroya  patagouica  is  very  much  browned  in  the  old  fohagc,  but  will 
apparently  recoyer.  It  is  at  best  but  a  soraggy'looking  plant,  more  onrioits 
than  beautiful,  yet  as  a  large  tree  it  would  proliably  be  very  picturesque. 

The  beatitifnl  Liboeodms  cbilensis  is  vc  ry  much  cut  up,  but  I  hope  will 
recover.  In  addition  to  the  injoiy  from  frost,  this  tree  appears  to  be 
peenliarly  liable  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  small  aide  bnmdbes,  an  injury 
caused  by  the  combined  effects  of  snow  and  high  winds.  The  folia l^c  itsebf 
is  very  heavy  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wood,  and  any  lit  lie  uilditional 
weight  causes  the  branches  to  si)lit  away  from  the  stem,  and  the  wind  tears 
them  out. 

Tlic  Cryptomeria  japonica,  with  its  varieties  such  as  Lobbii  and  gracilis, 
have  not  suffered  in  the  least,  being  not  even  browned,  as  they  sometimes  are 
iu  much  less  severe  winters  than  the  last.  The  largest  plant  of  C.  japonica 
at  this  place  is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  height,  and  weU^fomished.  Daring 
the  hot  summer  of  18G5  the  stem  of  this  tree  was  si^it  open  Tertically  in 
several  places,  and  although  it  is  now  closed  by  accumulated  growih,  tho 
marks  remain.  A  liability  to  do  this  would,  I  should  think,  materially 
damage  the  timber  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Thujop  is  l)i)realis  is  qtdte  hardy,  and  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  orna- 
mental plantiiif,',  as  it  hn^  a  very  elegant  habit  of  growth,  and  is  also  a  ' 
vigorous  grower  in  kindly  soU.    The  beautiful  green  of  the  foliage  is,  more- 
over, very  striking. 

The  Jnniper  tribe  affords  some  very  valuable  hardy  plants.  Amongst 
them  the  male  plant  of  Junipemg  chinensis  ought  to  take  a  hicrb  rank,  as  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  a  free-growing,  compact,  and  elegant  habit  of  growth. 
A  large  tree  of  this  when  in  bloom  in  tiie  spring  is  very  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking,  and  contrasts  well  with  plants  having  daxkar  Ma^.  The  variety 
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of  J.  communis,  called  oblonga  pendnU  hy  aome,  and  caucasica  by  ofltOEB, 
wliich  comes  from  Cliina  and  Japan,  is  thorouglily  hardy,  and  is  a  most 
dfcbirable  plant  to  have  even  in  a  small  collection,  as  from  its  drooping  and 
elegant  habit  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  effect  when  planted  on  the 
borders  of  shrubberies,  whcro  it  contraaU  Well  both  in  ooloorand  habit  with 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs. 

The  Thujas  generally  have  passed  the  ordeal  nnhort.  Among  them 
Thuja  Lobbii  ia  worthy  of  most  honourable  mention,  being  likely  to  make 
a  lar^p  trp(?.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  with  an  ele^rant  pyramidal  shape, 
and  a  tine  colour.^  A  large  specimen  of  Thuja  aurea  is  quite  safe.  T.  pen- 
dula,  or,  as  Endlicher  calls  it,  Biota  .pendula,  is  likewiiie  quite  hardy ;  the 
growth  is  blow,  bat  it  has  a  veiy  elegant  appearance  where  it  flourtBhea. 

HMUeqf.  John  G». 


TROPiEOLUM  TRICOLORUM. 

TwKSTY  years  ago,  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
early  summer  exhibitions,  but  now  it  is  seldom  or  never  shown ;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  one  meets  with  a  well-grown  specimen  of  it  even  in  private  col- 
leetions-^a  ciremnstance  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  plant  is 
very  readily  increased,  easily  p:rown,  very  beautiful,  and  lasts  a  considerable 
time  in  flower.  Its  flowers  show  to  great  advantage  under  artihcial  lights 
wlueh  makee  it  invalnalile  for  in-fhxHr  deeoratloa.  I  am  rather  partial  to  thte 
pretty  climber«  and  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  ita  cnlture,  in  the  hope 
that  it  maybe  a<rain  as  extensively  prown  as  its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to  be. 

The  tubers  when  in  a  dormant  state  should  be  kept  in  dry  sand,  and  in  a 
safe  plaee  where  miee  (whioh  are  Teiy  fond  of  them)  cannot  get  to  them. 
In  general  they  begin  to  grow  during  the  month  of  September.  As  soon  as 
it  is  perceived  that  they  are  starting,  they  should  be  at  once  potted  into  pots 
of  the  size  they  are  to  flower  in.  Pots  from  8  to  10  or  1*2  inches  in  diometert 
aeomding  to  the  dse  of  the  taber,  will  be  snffieiently  large.  The  pots  shoiUd 
be  well  drained,  and  a  little  sphagnum  should  be  placed  over  the  potsherds  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  getting  amongst  them ;  a  little  rotten  dnnp:  placed 
on  this  will  be  found  beneficial.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  light 
soil,  bat  the  following  compost  answers  well : — One-haK  turfy  loam,  one- 
fourth  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one-fourth  part  rotten  dung,  well  mixed  tof:;ethor 
with  a  f,'ood  sprinklin<^  either  of  sand  or  bouedust,  the  hitter  bein.£^  preferable. 
The  compost  should  be  in  a  proper  state  when  used — neither  too  dry  nor 
too  wet,  and  should  be  pressed  tolerably  firm  in  the  pots.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  in  tlie  centre  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  tops  just  above  tho  soil. 

The  trellis  for  training  the  plants  to,  should  be  placed  in  the  pot  at  once, 
and  made  so  fast  to  a  wire  below  the  pot-rim  that  it  will  not  move ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  as,  if  the  trellis  is  not  made  firm,  tiie  least 
movement  of  it  would  by  a-suddcu  jerk  break  off  the  young  shoots  from  the 
crown.  Some  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  properly  attaching  the  young 
shoots  to  the  trdlis.  The  kind  of  trelHs  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste ;  I  have 
seen  a  great  variety  naed»  bat  I  like  the  ballocm  shape,  or  rather  a  modifi* 
eation  of  it,  as  well  as  any. 

A  few  days  after  potting  a  gentle  watering  from  a  rose  water^t  should 
bo  given  to  settle  tiie  soil  nieely  aroond  ttie  tubers.  The  plants  wiU  not  then 
require  much  watering  nntil  they  b^;in  to  root  into  tho  soil  and  grow  freely, 
and  then  when  water  is  given  them  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quantitv  to 
go  through  the  entire  mass  of  soiL  During  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
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they  idionld  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  tiie  greenhoiue,  where  the  tem- 
pcraturc  duriug  the  winter  ahonld  aot  be  lesB  than  SO^  by  day,  and  noi 

below  4. •5"  at  night. 

As  the  days  leugthen  and  they  get  more  suu,  towards  spriug  they  will 
grow  rapidly*  and  will  require  akaost  daily  attention  in  tying  in  the 
shoots  ;  tho  plant  should  also  be  turned  roiuid  even,'  two  or  three  days, 
especially  when  grown  on  balloon-shaped  trellises,  bo  that  all  may  be  well 
covered.  Towards  April  their  tlowers  will  begin  to  expand ;  a  little  clear 
manure  watw  will  thra  be  very  beneficial  to  them  two  or  tibree  times  a-week. 
By  the  early  part  of  May  tlioy  will  begin  to  be  pretty  ftill  of  flowers,  and 
bhonld  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  oontiniie  in  great 
beauty  for  several  weeks. 

As  soon  as  the  flowera  begin  to  fiide  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
the  warmest  part  of  tho  greenhouse  to  mature  their  seeds  properly.  As  the 
foliage  and  stems  show  signs  of  decay  water  must  be  gradually  withheld ; 
and  when  the  stems  are  q.uite  dead,  the  tubers  must  be  taken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  plaoed  in  dry  sand  nntil  the  following  antunn.  As  seeds  ripen  freely, 
any  qnantHy  of  plants  can  by  this  means  be  obtained.  I  have  had  them 
como  np  ag  freely  as  Peas.  I  find  the  seeds  genoinate  best  when  the  pots 
are  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  Fine-pit. 

StourUm.  M.  Saqi.. 


CRTPTOMSBU  JAPOKICA. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  distinct-looking  tree,  where  the  plants  hl^peti 
to  have  assumed  a  good  habit ;  but  sometimes  they  make  only  a  straggling 
naked  growth,  and  have  a  poor  and  mean  appearance.  There  are  several 
trees  here  of  different  habits,  and  of  heights  var^'ing  from  20  to  80  feet, 
some  Tezy  nicely  shaped  ornamental  trees,  and  one  in  particular  of  noble 
aspect,  branched  to  the  earth's  surface  so  thickly  that  the  bole  of  the  tree 
cannot  he  seen  without  putting  the  branches  aside.  This  tree,  unfortunately, 
a  few  years  since  had  9  feet  of  its  head  smashed  off  by  a  teziible  sontib-esist 
gsle ;  but  by  tying  its  upper  bvanohes  down,  and  loading  tibem  with  stones, 
tic.,  it  started  the  second  year,  a  vigorous  lejubr.  which  has  since  gone  ahead 
in  a  most  luxuriant  manner,  putting  out  it6  side  branches  as  it  proceeded 
so  vigorously,  that  the  tree  hiks  now  almost  grown  into  its  natural  pyranudsl 
shape,  with  a  bole  of  4  feet  in  oircnmferenoe,  and  a  diameter  of  branch^  of 
from  20  to  28  feet.  It  has  borne  cones  for  years,  and  many  fine  plants  of 
beautiful,  close,  thick  habit  have  been  raised ;  and  even  these  latter  have 
themadTes  produced  oones. 

The  Cryptodieria  is  a  plant  that  cones  at  an  early  age  and  very  freely. 
The  cones  are  about  the  size  of  a  Morello  Cherry,  blunt,  and  rather  globular 
in  shape.  The  male  catkins  are  formed  in  autumn,  in  great  abimdance,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  cones  first  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
the  winter  months,  and  are  in  foil  bloom  in  March  and  April.  On  a  sunny 
windy  day  the  pollen  may  be  seen  to  fly  about  as  if  a  dusty  bag  had  been 
shaken.  The  cones  grow  very  fast,  and  soon  reach  their  mature  size.  They 
become  ripe  in  September,  and  are  fall  of  seed,  but  they  soon  burst  open 
and  shed  the  seeds,  which  are  small  and  flattish,  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  The 
male  catkins  when  fully  developed  ate  yellow,  about  half  tiie  sise  and  length 
of  a  good-sized  oat  corn. 

Our  experience  here  folly  proves  that  by  selecting  the  seed  from  well- 
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daped  fine-habited  trees,  the  plants  raise<i  from  ihcm  will  fnlly  inaintfiin 
tins  cttpci  wi.-  liabit.  It  is  iherelore  vexy  deauraiDie  only  U>  pro^agftte  irion 
tnoliaatLMe. 

.Bjd»n.  Jamw  Bona. 


NATIVE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

Ws  have  teceired  through  the  post  an  anonjmooB  cixeolar  pleading  in 
iMlialf  oi^  '*  our  iudigciioas  singing  binds."  In  a  postsoiipt  the  sender 
remarks,  ''I  hope  you  will  help  me  in  my  endeavour  to  attVB  OUT* singing 
birds.'  Beautiful  creatures !  you  have  and  always  have  had  our  Bvmpathies, 
and  bold  indeed  most  be  the  hand  that  would  venture  to  molest  yon 
IB  our  domain.  Your  ga^  floitoingB  im|Murt  life ;  your  joyous  warbUngs 
nmsio  to  the  otharwise  still  thoogh  MMitdiiil  scenes  of  the  bLruLbeiy  and 
flower  garden.  "What  is  the  country  in  spring  time  without  bii  ds  ?  The 
carolling  of  the  lark  in  the  early  morning,  the  charms  of  song  ritiing  con- 
iittiudly  tfaroughont  the  day,  and  t2ie  whistling  of  the  Uaekbird  carried 
into  the  "gloamin/*  are  no  mean  sources  of  enjoyment  to  those  who  ciin 
appreciate  tho  charms  of  a  country  life.  Itlorc  than  this,  it  appcnrs  ^)  us 
that  bixds  havo  their  right  of  inheritance,  as  we  have  ours ;  and  wiiiic  we 
mrald  jealonsly  guard  our  own — ^the  frnits  of  onr  labour,  we  bdieye  that 
wc  cau  do  this  without  destroying  tht-irs.  In  other  words,  that  there  isroinn 

for  botli  of  Uf?  iu  this  wide,  wide  world. 

Is  it  true,  as  is  alleged,  tliat  our  singing  birds  are  dimiuishiug  in  nimiber, 
or  are  they  merely  changing  their  lociJity'-^qiiitting  the  immediate  mnity 
of  large  cities,  wlicre  the  craftsman  is  so  rapidly  destroying  tlieir  means  m 
shelter  and  food,  to  find  iii  the  distant  wootUauds  and  Ltdgcrows  a  more 
natural  and  congenial  home  ?  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  question  asserts 
that  small  birds  are  aetoaUy  diminishing,  falling  a  prey  to  the  gunner, 
being  shot  in  mere  wantonness,  principally  Ly  I  wvs,  for  what  in  tlieir  lack 
of  wisdom  they  call  "sport."  Bport,  indeed  i  we  do  not  emy  the  breast 
that  can  make  sport  out  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  even  the  meanest  of 
God's  creatnres.  To  kill  for  food,  to  kill  in  self-d^iBnee  is  jiistiflable»  but 
to  kill  for  mere  **  sport "  is,  to  our  appreheneion ,  most  blameworthy  ;  and 
while  we  would  plead  for  the  feathered  songsters  on  the  ground  of  their  life, 
ibeir  beanty,  and  their  melody,  we  think  we  can  establish  a  strong  cfwe  in 
liiflir  behalf  on  utilitarian  groonds  alone.  Some  years  ago  a  muiia  tobk 
possession  of  the  French  farmors.  nnd  the  drstmction  of  birdp  was  earned 
on  with  a  cruel  succesa.  Myriads  of  insects  immediately  infested  the  countiy, 
wbieh  all  the  ingentdty  of  man  was  incapable  of  oontending  with,  and 
equally  strong  efforts  had  to  be  resorted  to,  though  with  slow  suocees,  ta 
Zehabilitntc  the  birds  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Corroborative  of  this  wc 
would  point  to  the  swarms  of  catexpiUars  in  the  hedgerows  and  gardens 
round  London  of  late  years,  and  aek.  Is  not  ibis  reasoiiably  attributable  to 
tbe  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  small  birds  9 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  by  bitter  experience  how  vexatious  if  is  to 
have  our  fruits  injored  or  d^troyed  before  ht  for  gathering— to  have  our 
•eed-beds  scratched  over  immediate^  tbat  ^e  seed  it  carefully  and  labcri- 
onsly  committed  to  the  ground,  cx  mt  8|innging  germ  destrcrfed  apparently 
in  mere  wantonness.  And  to  this  we  are  certainly  in  no  humour  to  submit. 
But  is  there  no  remedy  but  death  to  the  destroyer  9  Cannot  we  devise 
means  of  sfantting  off  the  depredators  by  means  of  netting,  thereby  t  jit  ctualhj 
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preserving  the  crops,  wliich  is  rarely  done  by  the  most  tincompromifiing  plans 
of  bird- killing  ?  Oamiot  we  by  such  means  direct  the  busy  energy  of  birds, 
80  as  to  avoid  the  harm,  and  seeure  a  greater  blessing  2  Acoording  to  our 
view,  therft  k  a  waste  of  thoii^^  and  labour  in  first  devising  means  to  destroy 
the  birds,  and  then  having  to  provide  something  in  the  place  of  birds  to 
destroy  the  insects.  Is  it  not  less  iroable,  and  somidcr  eoonomy,  to  protect 
oar  crops  from  the  birds,  uid  thus  compel  the  latter  to  search  closer  for  insects 
as  ft  means  of  livelihood  ? 

In  our  judgment  ni  least,  it  is  abont  as  just  to  kill  birds  for  rlc>troying 
or  stealing  a  few  seeds  and  fruit,  as  it  wotdd  be  to  hang  a  man  for  mis- 
dflmeuumr  or  petty  larceny.  as  in  some  places  is  the  case,  birds  destroy 
Aaeh  fruit,  let  us  remember tlwtthfliy  aJaodesfcroy  many  insects,  for  the  fruit 
aeason  is  sliort,  the  insect  season  long.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  a  black- 
Inzd  or  a  tlurusb  will  destroy  twenty  slugs  or  snails  in  a  day,  and  we  have  often 
hem  astoniabod  wliaii  watehing  ihe  ptoeeedings  of  the  smaller  ineeetivoioiia 
birds  1^  ft  eou^putation  of  the  quantity  of  inseete  ft  neei  ci  young  finches 
will  consume  m  the  course  of  a  dn  v.  Tims,  we  venfnrp  to  hope  that  we 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  just  ground  ou  which  to  dentroy  birds  from  any 
point  of  Tiew— atiHtaiian,  Innniiiiitarian,  or  Mlhetic ;  and  in  oir  moat 
aawe^  combative  mooda  we  aliotild  lemember  that^ 

"He  praveth  best  who  loreth  bait 

All  tilings  bolli  tn^at  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  tiod  who  loveth  us, 
HeMdewdlovvtbsU." 

W.  P. 


KIDNEY  BEANS  IN  WINTER. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  have  anything  new  to  say  about  the  winter  oultnre  of 
Sidney  Beans,  but  simply  wish  to  leooxd  the  practice  which  I  haye  adopted, 

and  which  I  find  to  answer  the  purpose  remarkably  well.  Simple  though 
the  winter  culture  of  this  vegetable  may  appear  to  be,  it  has  often  baffled 
our  beat  gardetiera,  and  I  have  n^aelf  lived  at  great  plaoes  where  immanae 

quantities  were  grown,  hut  Avhere  laiely  man  than  •  Bean  or  two  to  ft  pot 

could  bo  obtained.    The  plants  generally  went  on  well  up  to  the  flowermg 
*  point,  and  then  ail  was  over.    One  man  after  another  was  put  to  manage 
them,  but  still  the  Beans  were  a  fiulure.   The  pots  had  been  oadly  drained : 

the  supply  of  water  had  been  either  too  much  or  too  little :  or  the  pit  at 
some  time  or  other  had  been  allowed  to  get  cither  too  hot  or  too  cold — these 
were  the  stormy  arguments  with  which  the  young  men  were  assailed ;  yet 
during  all  the  time  I  was  a  graduate  at  that  de^iotie  school  of  gardening. 

Bean-culture  never  grew  into  a  success.  SimDtir  results  attended  the 
culture  of  winter  Cucumbers  at  tlie  same  plae«>.  Accid^'ntnl  ji'ood  manage- 
ment oocasioually  brought  a  few  Besiis,  and  tiumetujucs  Cucumbers,  but 
flieee  ware  ezaqpaonal  cases* 

My  Bean-pit  is  80  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide,  having  a  bed  in  front 
4  feet  wide,  which  contains  loamy  soil  to  tlie  depth  of  about  12  inches.  In 
thin  bed  the  Beans  are  planted  in  IranRverBe  rows,  at,  12  inches  apart. 
Undemeath  tlio  ia  ft  heated  chamber,  which  may  or  may  not  be  filled 
with  water.  There  arr^  fliree  rowH  of  four- inch  pipes  along  the  front.  In- 
meanu  of  which,  together  with  the  hot  air  issuing  from  the  chamber,  a 
temperature  of  from  tiO"  to  65°  by  night,  and  during  the  day  with  the  aid  of 
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a  little  sun  heat,  of  from  70"  to  75°,  i:<  maintained.  During  hard  weather 
the  temperature  at  night  often  falls  as  low  as  56°  or  5(f . 

The  Kidney  Bean  when  oomfinrtable  at  the  not,  will  stand  any  Teafloii< 
able  amount  of  beat  or  cold.  I  find  tiiem  to  be  most  forward  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  next  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  delightin<?  in  the  heat,  which  if: 
there  found  to  be  the  greatest ;  and  this  alone  gives  a  fair  succession  of 
Beane,  evon  from  a  ]^Uuitati<m  which  has  all  beoti  sown  al  the  same  time. 
The  Kidney  Bean  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  earth  in  which  it 
is  grown.  I  have  had  tolerable  success  with  almost  all  sorts  of  soil?:,  but 
that  which  I  use  generally  is  of  a  loamy  texture — often  old  Melon  koU,  or 
the  su&ee  ol  an  dd  Mnsmoom^bed,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  sandy  loam. 

Perhaps  the  best  key  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  French  Bean  is  to 
have  ft  thorough  knowledge  when  to  ^ive  water.  At  the  time  of  plantinf^ 
tiiere  ought  to  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  earth  to  t&rvy  tiiem  on  uulil 
almost  snowing  flower ;  at  this  stage,  if  the  earth  reaUy  appears  dry,  they 
should  get  sufficient  water  to  carry  them  over  the  flowering  period ;  and 
when  all  are  well  set  they  may  have  another,  which  will  in  most  cases  be 
t^ufficient  to  last  until  the  Beans  are  ready  to  gather.  Abstain  from  giving 
water  under  any  consideration  while  the  Beans  are  in  flower,  and  prefer 
rather  that  they  should  appear  to  Bofierfrom  dron^ti  Uum  administer  water 
kgudiciously  at  this  stage. 

My  own  practice  is  to  exercise  a  dose  watdifulness  as  to  watering 
doting  Hm  aboTe  stages,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  this  that  I  may  attribute  my 
success  My  principal  crops,  ns  I  have  stated  above,  are  planted  out  in 
the  bed  in  succession  al  lots ;  and  to  fill  up  ai^  casual  gap  which  may  occur 
auxiliary  lots  are  brought  forward  in  pots,  f  aan  not  an  adToeate  for  the 
too  free  use  of  the  syringe  on  the  plants,  and  tmst  more  to  maintaining  a 
moist  atmosphere  by  keeping  the  evaporating-troaghs  filled,  and  by  wetting 
other  surfaces. 

Daring  four  months  of  the  past  wintor,  and  with  weather  at  times  ear- 
tainly  not  the  most  propitious  for  either  Bean  or  other  foreisg,  I  have 

^'atliered  10.000  Beans,  nverafrin^?  about  six  himdred  weekly — notnin^  ver\- 
prodigious  either,  but  showing  an  amovmt  of  success  considerably  removed 
from  frulnre.  The  sorts  I  grow  are  Fnlmer's  Early  Foidng,  Wilmot's, 
Xi  ^'ro.  and  Mohawk.  The  latter  I  observed  dwarf  and  prolific  in  the  open 
ground  last  summer,  and  I  have  since  tried  it  saccessfuUy  for  forcing. 
Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  Wm.  Miu.kr. 


THE  MOBXALITY  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 

In  all  directions  rosarinns  have  been  pourLug  forth  lamrrihitionR  over 
their  lost  favourites  ;  and  though  the  experience  has  Iteen  dearly  purchased, 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  eminently  practical  and  ubeful.  The  various  reports 
that  have  been  published  from  tm  parts  of  the  oonntry  seem  to  show  that 
the  greatest  losses  have  been  sustained  amongst  standard  Koscs,  and  next 
amongst  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti,  whilst  those  on  their  own  roots  have  suffered 
least.  The  standard  Rose,  from  its  height,  always  presents  an  awkward  sub* 
ject  to  proteet  during  the  winter  months ;  and  ]^robabIy,  as  one  consequence 
of  the  prent  thinning-out  they  have  recently  had,  Rose  trees  in  that  form  will 
in  future  be  less  grown  than  hitherto.  But  BoseB  on  the  much-vaunted 
Manetti  have  not  escaped,  notwithstanding  that  they  present  no  difficulty 
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in  the^y  of  giving  protooiion,  for  all  dwaxf  Boses  eanlie  readily  protected, 
although  rendered  unsightly,  by  fir-boughs,  fern,  litter,  and  such  like  ma- 
terials.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that,  emboldened  by  the  milder 
winters  that  have  prevailed  since  1860,  nine-tenths  of  the  growers  of  Hoses 
did  not  give  that  proteotion  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  reqnired>  and 
a  wholesale  slaughter  has  been  the  consequence.  Budded  Koses,  whether 
on  the  Manetti  or  any  other  dwarf  stock,  ahvjws  stand  a  worse  chance  of 
recovery  than  those  on  their  own  roots ;  for  li  tno  plant  is  killed  back  to 
where  tiie  bud  was  inserted,  it  is  gone,  while  those  on  their  own  roots,  though 
¥i\]v<\  down  to  the  ground  line,  Will  break  np  again  and  recover  themselves 
during  the  next  season. 

Tliere  ia  one  method  of  treating  Uoses  ou  tlieir  own  roots,  that  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  to  me,  perfectly  nninjnred  from  tiie  hard  weather,  the 
whole  of  a  very  fino  growtli  of  last  season,  from  a  considerable  nnmher 
planted  in  a  long  row;  and  that  is  by  pegging  down.  Some  time  since 
when  I  wrote  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Perry  advised  the  pegging-down  to  be 
done  in  the  spring.  I  have,  however,  not  yet  followed  his  advice,  although 
his  reason  for  so  advising  is  very  plausible — ^namely.  t^^it  by  getting  the  top 
shoots  to  break  hrst,  the  blooming  season  would  be  prolonged ;  and  1  am 
doubly  thankfiil  that  I  have  not  done  so  this  year.  I  prefer  to  peg  down 
early  in  December,  as  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  then  more  than  from  8  to 
4  inches  from  -/ronnd,  and  protiu-tion  becomes  both  easy  and  simple.  1 
trusted  to  the  buow,  and  was  not  deceived,  for  during  the  period  of  the 
severest  frost  the  shoots  were  all  well  covered  by  that  excellent  and  natand 
protector. 

Let  no  ono  imagine  from  this  that  other  things  have  not  with  me 
suffered  from  frost.  It  was  severe  enough  to  kill  to  the  ground  Laurestines 
of  fifteen-years  growth,  and  831  the  Sweet  Bays  on  the  place ;  and  also  to 
denude  of  their  foliage  a  large  portion  of  the  Rhododencfrous.  Having  but 
few  standard  Roses,  I  lost  but  few,  whilst  those  on  the  Manetti  suffered 
severely,  though  the  roots  were  well  protected  with  short  manure ;  hut,  like 
most  others,  I  gave  the  heads  no  shelter,  and  have  reaped  the  residtB. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  the  desirability  of  getting  Pkoscs  on  their 
own  roots,  and  pegging  them  down.  The  trade  does  not  favour  their  pro- 
pagation in  that  way ;  but  aficr  luy  experience  of  growing  them  on  their 
own  roots  and  on  the  Manetti,  I  would  rather  give  doable  the  price  to 
secure  the  former.  Apologists  for  tlie  Manetti  say  that  its  only  fault  is  that 
it  is  apt  to  send  up  suckers  from  tiie  roots.  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  the  briar,  which  scuds  up  its  suckers  usually  at  some  distance  from 
the  stem,  and  is  easily  recognised,  the  Manetti  throws  its  suckers  up  close 
home,  and  from  the  similarity  of  its  foliage  to  that  of  many  of  the  Roses 
that  are  worked  upon  it,  the  robber  shoots  are  not  always  easily  discemible. 
Thns  thonsands  of  Boses  have  been  fairly  eaten  up  by  their  mmatnral 
parents,  and  many  growers  have  been  disgusted  at  their  want  of  success. 
What  is  death  to  the  Rose  budded  on  the  Manetti,  is,  however,  life  to  that 
on  ite  own  roots.  The  sucker  is  the  natural  mode  of  propagation,  and  it  is 
the  strong  robnst  growth  thrown  up  every  summw  from  beneath  the  soU, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  that  supplies  the  wood  for  pegging  down  each 
succeeding  winter.  Early  in  December  I  i)ull  nil  the  old  pegs  and  take 
out  the  weakest  growth  of  the  previous  year,  lightly  forking  over  and  clearing 
the  soil,  and  giving  a  top-dressing ;  then  with  a  fresh  supply  of  p^  9  to 
10  inches  long  I  bring  down  all  the  remaining  wood  as  close  to  the  gro»md 
as  possible,  where  it  is  easily  protected,  if  not  covered  by  the  snow.   In  the 
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spring  all  the  slioots  will  break  alike  from  the  base  to  tbc  top,  and  not  as  it 
woTdd  if  left  upright — a  bud  or  two  at  the  top,  and  all  the  rest  bare.  I  have 
now  giMrt  promise  of  an  abundant  blomgi  from  the  pliiiUs  early  in  the 
Beason :  and  tlio  bcfore-mentioiiod  strotig  growths  iiiTaiiably  prodaee  a 
good  Bupply  of  line  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Jfoy^tiM.  A.  D. 


EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Db.  Regkt,  Imn  dven  in  a  recent  number  of  his  "  Gartenflora"  (1866, 
260),  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  form»  of  this  handsome  evei^een 
flhrnbwliiBbliavBbeenmtrodiioeatoou^  These 
lie  aixangee  in  three  groups,  of  which  the  two  first  iucludo  forms  which  are 
erect-growing  and  tree-like,  and  the  third  others  which  are  slender  and 
prostrate,  and  provided  with  roots  by  which  they  cling  to  walls  and  tree- 
stems  like  Ivy,  or  beeome  fixed  to  the  ground  as  they  grow.  These  latter, 
fomnnir  the  Euonymus  radicans  group,  are,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Maximowicz,  but  the  young  or  bniTcn  stato  of  tlic  plants,  as  they  have 
been  observed  to  produce  ultimately  robust  upright  shoots  similar  to  those  of 
ihe  otibcr  groups.  The  growtii  is,  mfMt.desoribed  as  analotE^oos  to  the  sterile 
condition  of  the  common  Ivj,  whose  friiitful  hranclies,  it  in  well  kno^^'n, 
bear  a  different  form  of  l(>af  and  a  distinct  aspect,  whicli  they  retain  when 
propagated  as  separate  plants.  The  following  axo  the  forms  described  by 
Pr.  Kegel,  all  handsome  and  desirable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  so  nearly 
hardy  with  us,  that  they  seldom  snfCer  material  iiijiiiy  from  the  sevezity  of 
our  winters : — 

Varieties  of  diiihthf  branched  upright  habit ;  Uavef  1  to  2  inches  Ion  a : — 

1.  Euonymu,^  japim'tciUfThxmbcTg. — This  has  long  elliptical  leaves,  ^hich  as  ■well  as  their 
lialks  ore  green. 

2.  E.  Jammictu  ar^entio-variegatm. — In  this  the  branehcH  are  greenish,  and  tlie  leaTCS 
onl-dliptiokj,  witli  a  MlvwHMloiiNd  border. 

3.  E.japonUiu  aureo-varUgattis.— This  has  the  branches  ^Iden  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  longish  oral,  coloured  in  tho  centre  aud  towards  the  base  mth  goldoa  yellow,  which  hue 
extond.s  n\Ho  to  <ii«  IcsftUdk.  ThflSB  time  m  fism  wliicb  ham  kiig  bMn  known  in  our 
gaxdens. 

4k  E.  iapmietu  erupxts. — The  branches  in  this  form  arc  of  a  greenish  whitB*  tad  ills 
iMnres  of  u  luui^iahoval  form,  crispy,  bordered  and  dashed  with  silrcrj-  white. 

5.  K.japunievuwettm. — In  this  tho  branches  are  golden  yellow,  and  tho  leaves  dark 

rm,  marked  from  tho  centre  towards  the  base  with  golden  j-ellow.  It  was  inlrotint  ed  by 
Maximowicz  tothe  Botanic  Garden  of  8L  Petersburg  under  the  nam«  uf  K.  i.  fuliis  ovatis 
lutoo-vancgatis,  sad  was  received  from  M.  Makoy  and  from  the  Englisn  gardoM  M 
XL  j.  foUis  ovatis  aureo-vaiMgstis.  It  ia  ohm  of  the  mort  bsantiAil  of  tho  varietiM  known. 

A.  E.  japoniciu  nilplmrea-vairiiffatm. — ^Ths  bnuMshai  of  fhia  ne  green,  and  tho  leaftS 
OV>l-laneeolat«',  lir  adly  niargined  and  dnshcd  with  sulphur  yellow.  It  was  rei  on  tHl  as  tho 
X,  j.  striatos  irom  ^1.  Mukoy,  aad  as  £.  j.  foUis  sulphurao-marg^tis  from  M.  Van  Uootte. 

Vmiet^  with  ths  habU  ^ the/omir  grot^,  hu  mth  long  (S-tudk)  leaM»!~^ 

7.  E.  jajmnictts  viacmphyltm,  Riebold. — This  fine  form  has  tho  VnUNlMS  {[(6611^  Slid Hm 
IflBTes  also  greeiQ,  very  large,  and  standing  opposed  in  threes. 

Vanttin  with  dender  rooting  stems,  a  low  Inuhg  hiMtf  and  vnaU  Iwms : — 

8.  E.  japnviatfi  f/racUU. — Thehranr^ir?  in  thi^  form  nrr  r  f  n  •,r^:ti?h  CTeen,  and  (he  lcaTP.=? 
elliptical,  bordered  with  silvery  white,  it  it.  llio  E.  ruditai  ii  ijiua  .ug-enteo-variegatis  of 
tabbold. 

9.  E.japonietu  Todieiuu. — Tbo  branches  are  whitish  green ;  the  leayos  roondi^  o^ 
iNsderadwittiwliitosiidniqriML  ItitihsK  iadi0raxoseo-BuagIiiatiuofM.lisko]r. 
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10.  E.japonieui  trieotor.— In  this  the  bnnchM  are  preen,  and  UmImtm  elliptical  ovaL 
Vndered  and  dappled  Mtii  ailvery  white,  yellow,  and  li|^t  green.  It  it  tint  JL  tricolor  of 
M.  Makov ;  the  E.  radictDB iolns anrao-pielii of  K.  Taa Bonttei  andtlie  B.  itdiouis pirtna 

of  Siebolil  and  othew. 

11.  E.  japoniem  nUndatua.—The  branobes  art  in  tliia  form  green,  and  the  leavee  of  ft 
kogiah  oral  outline,  green,  OMrked  with  white  veina.  It  ia  the  E.  gradlia  of  Siebold. 

IS.  E.japonieui  radteant  viridit,— This  baa  oral-alliptical  green  leavea.  It  ia  the 
X.  ndieana  of  BiabdU. 

Tho>o  overgroeii  forms  of  Enonjrmas  are  of  the  easiest  oalture,  re<]uirmg 
special  attontion  only  in  two  points — nnracly,  to  cut  or  pincli  out  tlie  ends 
of  the  leadiug  shoots  in  those  of  erect  growth,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  bushy 
habft;  and  to  examine  fhe  rariegatea  fbnns  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  outtmg  away  any  green-leaved  shoots,  which  if  produced,  are  by 
thoir  hixuriant  growth,  a})t  to  disfigure  the  ^ant,  and  if  neglected  soon 
result  in  the  degeneration  of  the  variety. 


SBDUM  CARNEUM  VARIEGATUM. 

Mr.  Fish  has  very  justly  mentioned  the  Sedums  (see  p.  63),  as  being  well 
suited  for  basket  work.  Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  basket  plants,  to  a  very 
(farming  plant  of  this  family,  well  suited  tot  oool  gxeaibonse  or  conserva- 
tory decoration — namely,  Sodum  camcum  varicgatum,  which  as  a  foliacje 
plant  has  no  equal  for  such  a  situation.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  not 
very  long  ago  ;  it  is  a  very  tree  grower,  though  it  does  not  impoverish  the 
soil  in  any  perceptible  degree ;  and  besides  it  is  densely  dothed  with  neat  and 
perpetual  foliage.  The  leaves,  which  arc  more  or  loss  narrow  and  elongated, 
are  ho  deeply  variegated,  as  to  liuve  nt  least  two-tliirds  of  their  surface  of 
a  light  cream  colour,  the  main  stalks  being  tmted  throughout  with  a  bright 
pleasing  tint  of  rose  eolonr. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  when  grown  in  a  basket  is  peculiar,  as  when  once 
in  process  of  elonL'tition  it  has  grown  over  the  outer  edges  of  the  basket,  it 
falls  abruptly  down  as  if  inert,  and  with  its  increasing  length  produces  a 
plentiful  supply  of  side  shoots,  whieh  push  forth  from  the  drooping  main 
stalks,  and  in  seeming  antagonism,  grow  as  abruptly  and  pcrjiondicularly 
upright  as  the  others  grow  directly  downward ;  this  gives  to  the  plant  a 
most  pecuhar  and  elegant  appearance.  The  variety,  which  has  yellow 
flowers,  not  yetj  freely  produced,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  propagates  with 
extraordinary  facility.  Its  complete  hardihood  recommends  it  as  being 
well  adapted  to  decorate  the  humblest  form  of  structure  in  the  possession  of 
any  anmteur. 


NEW  GARDEN  TLANTS. 

In  the  course  of  some  previous  remarks  on  ^'cw  Plants,  it  was  mentioned 
that  we  should  shortly  refer  to  one  or  two  interesting  species  of  Hydrangea. 
The  omamental  capabilities  of  H.  Hortensia  and  H.  japonica  are  well 
known,  but  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  floral  beauty  with  which  the 
Hydrangea  family  is  capable  of  embellishing  our  gardens,  as  some  recent 
acquisitions  from  Japan  testify.  One  of  these,  phown  on  a  reduced  scale  in 
tiM  acoompanyiiBg  akttah  (sea  moEt  page),is  theifytlnn^  Kritefa  pnl^gra,  a 
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double  or  proliferous -flowered  state  of  the  H.  stellatn  of  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini,  and  of  which  the  separate  ilower  is  ref  resented  of  about  the  natural  size. 
ThiB  noyelfy  vts  iotrodiieed  to  European  gudens  by  H.  Mftximowiez,  ancl 
flowered  last  June  in  the  Botanic  Ganien  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  worthy  rival  of  the  old  Hortoneia.  Its  habit  is  shrubbj' ;  its 
leaves  arc  ovate  oblong,  acuminate,  and  serrated;  and  its  radiate  flowers, 
which  growniTny  large  terminal  globose  cymes,  are  mos^  sterile  and  pro- 
liferous, prodneing  several  smaller  floweors  cf  a  similar  kina  in  the  centre  of 


each,  these  opening  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  changing  to  rose  colour.  The 
infloresoence  thas  becomes  a  dense  head  of  double  star-shaped  sterile  rosy 
flowers,  und  must  be  of  a  very  ornamental  character.  Dr.  Kegel,  who  gives 
a  good  coloured  figure  in  his  "  Gartenllora  "  (t.  521),  states  that  the  plants 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  common  Hydrangea.  It  is  not  only  an 
ornamental  plant,  hot  remarkably  distinct  and  novel  in  aspect. 

Among  the  novelties  recently  figured  occurs  T>irti/')jtfis  'Tfuntht-nrii  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5638),  a  Smilaceous  plant  from  South  Africa,  and  forming  a  remark- 
ably graoefol  leafy  dimber  adapted  for  greenhonse  eiiltiire.  Its  dark  green 
shining  leaves  are  ovate  aeaminatc,  with  many  parallel  nerves  oonneeted 
)>y  cross  nerves ;  and  the  small  white  flowers  are  droopingi  and  grow  in 
branched  leaty  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

Of  stove  piuits  may  be  mentioned  Timua  mtkiopiea  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6687), 
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a  bhrubby  Labiaie  ftcm  Central  Africa^  fonuing  a  hoary  twig|^  bush,  4  to 
0  feet  high,  clothed  nifli  small  orate  entire  leaves,  and  flowering  copiouslT 
ficom theirupper  axila.  The  two-lipped  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  dadc 
maroon  puri)lo  colonr,  and  tlioir  tlolicioiif?  violet-like  perfume.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mdlle.  Tiuuc,  and  was  first  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national ExhiUtkm  of  1866.  Daring  the  winter  and  spring,  it  has  flowered 
at  Kew;  also  with  Mr.  Williams  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Another  Kew 
plant  deserving  of  notice  is  Dnmbe^jn  Mmteraii  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  If? 85)),  a  Ster- 
Gttliaceous  stove  shrub,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  January,  though 
it  has  Voos  been  enltiTated.  The  j^ant  has  cordate-ovate  aenminate  leaves, 
and  corymbose  heads  of  perfumed  white  flowers.  The  beautiful  Sam /labium 
f^tqnntnim  (Bot,  Mng.,  t.  5635),  ono  of  tlio  choicest  of  Orchids,  and  nfnrly 
related  to  the  charming  ti.  violaceuui,  liuwered  in  great  perfection  last 
antnnm  with  Messrs.  Veitch  ft  Bone,  who  have  introduced  plants  frmn  Baa- 
goon.  The  flowers,  which  are  white  spotted  with  violet,  and  most  power- 
fully and  dclicious'ly  scented,  continued  in  beauty  "for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
year."  it  has  thick  leathery  bilobed  leaves,  and  long  dense  racemes  of 
flowwB,  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  few  lUae  dots,  and 
the  lip  is  three-parted  at  the  top,  and  tliere  marked  with  a  broad  prominent 
blotch  of  deep  violet.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  recent  acquisitions  among 
Orchids. 

A  very  pretij  figure  of  Fittonia  arffyroueura  occurs  in  If.  Van  Hontte's 

work  (Flore,  1. 160 1).  The  leaves  of  this  novelty  (wliicli  in  a  oonf^ener  of  the 
plant  known  n??  Gymnostachyum  Vcrschaffoltii,  and  of  which  a  brighter- 
coluuied  form  lm«  since  been  called  in  gardens  G.  Pearcei),  are  broadly  ovate 
with  a  cordate  base,  uid  of  a  bright  gretti,  having  the  principal  and  seeondajry 
veins  traced  out  with  pure  white — a  very  elcf^ant  stove  herb.  The  yellowish 
variety  o(  Insuw  iicrhittii  called  aureo-retindata  (Floral  Mag.,  t.  983),  dilTors 
from  the  type  in  having  the  leaves  green  instead  of  red,  and  in  the  hecondary 
veins  being  confusedly  marked  out  with  creamy  white  blotches,  tiie  stalks  and 
main  rihs  \ii  hv^  rosy  red  as  in  the  original  form,  and  the  creamy  hue  ex- 
tending along  the  sides  of  the  primary  veins.  It  is  distinct,  and  is  said  to 
be  constant,  bnt  lacks  the  rich  colouring  evident  in  the  original  form  when 
that  is  seen  at  its  best.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whethtt  it  will  prove 
more  generally  acceptable  as  a  summer  bedder. 

M. 


ON  THS  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  KALOSANTHES. 

I  FUBMSi,  in  tiw  following  notes,  to  treat  more  especially  of  those 

varieties  of  the  Kalosanthes  whieli  are  commonly  known  under  the  syno* 
nyme  of  Crassula  ooccinen.  Few.  if  any,  everpreen  plants  introduced  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  repay  caiefui  and  attentive  culture  better  than 
these ;  independently  m  which,  they  combine  with  an  originality  of  form, 
that  contrasts  most  favourably  with  other  r^eenhouse  plants,  and  much 
brilliancy  of  colour,  a  degree  of  facility  in  cultivation  second  to  none.  I 
will  eouimeuce  from  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sketch  out  the  subt>equent 
treatment  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Younp:  plants  in  a  thrivinj?  state  selected  at  that  season  for  the  puj-pose 
of  being  grown  into  fine  specimens,  should  be  pinched  back  so  as  not  to 
allow  them  to  flower  during  the  following  summer.  They  are  to  be  kept  well 
pinched  in,  and  near  the  gbsB*  until  the  next  July  twelvemontiia.  'When 
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tibiy  ftie  pinched  back,  wMoh  thoiild  be  done  bo  that  iht  baoofl  tot  the  neit 

divisional  shoots  should  not  be  left  too  lon£»,  it  w  ill  be  necegsarr  to  remcnre 
four  or  five  of  the  leaves  nearest  the  apex,  which  will  induce  the  variooe 
riiooti  to  Imak  &r  moM  nadily  than  if  tbe  leftves  an  left  on.  If  kepi 

moderately  dry,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  son,  the  plants  will  have 

formed  moderately  firm  shoots  by  tbo  «econd  week  in  April,  when  it  will  be 
neoessary  to  give  them  a  ahih  inio  a  oompost  formed  of  two  parts  good 
yeUow  fibitms  loaia,  two  of  eUver  Mmd  and  potsherds  broken  very  small, 

and  one  of  good  brown  peat,  all  chopped  well  up  together  and  thoroughly 
•malgamntcd.  In  pottin*::  add  fresh  soil  to  the  roots  in  lieu  of  the  im- 
wverished  particles  which  aurrouiid  theui,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  the 
desirability  rather  of  growing  them  in  as  small-sized  pots  as  possiUe,  eon- 

Bisteut  witli  Ihf  size  of  tlio  plants,  than  of  LriA-iiicf  ]nr^o  shifts.  Pot  them  veiy 
finnly.  and  ^rivo  thorn  such  a  soakinc^  of  water  as  will  thoronj^hly  percolate 
every  p»u*t  of  the  ball.  By  about  the  middle  of  June  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pittdi  them  back  again,  for  the  doable  pnri^oso  of  keeping  tibem  from 
sho^nncT  flowpr  in  the  succoedinc:  month,  and  to  induce  the  formation  of 
well-matured  young  shoots  to  stand  the  following  winter.  Remove  a  few 
of  the  upper  leaves  after  this  pinching  also,  and  keep  them  well  up  to 
the  glass  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water, 
until  til-  ^ist  week  in  July,  when  they  should  cease  frrowinp^;  and  by 
being  placed  in  the  fall  son  should  be  thoroughly  ripened  to  stand  the 
winter. 

As  the  irinter  treatment  of  plants  of  all  sizes  varies  little  from  the 
ftbovfi,  wo  may  loaro  these  nt  this  stniifo.  and  return  to  such  plants  or  speci- 
mens as  it  may  be  desired  to  dower  thia  season.  Nothing  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  larger  speoimens  moi«  than  a  deoisive  pin(^ing-badr  of  all 
young  shoots  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  ol 
the  firrtt  week  in  March.  Early  in  April  give  all  the  plants  requirin*?  it,  a 
shift  into  a  moderate-sized  pot.  The  directions  given  above  apply  eq^ucdly  to 
these.  When  potted,  pkoe  them  in  a  light,  airy  situation  in  a  temperature 
averaging  76^  m  wamy  ireathr  r,  bonrint,'  in  mind  that  they  should  upon  no 
occasion  fall  l>elow  n  minimum  of  60**  by  day,  whilst  the  ftvprage  of  tempe- 
rature best  suited  to  them  night  will  be  from  52^  to  51".  Here  they 
may  continue  to  grow,  fnUy  exposed  to  the  son,  until  about  the  last  wedc 
in  April,  by  wliich  time  the  sun,  having  gained  much  power,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  reach  them  without  a  slight  modification  of  its  more  direct 
rays  at  or  about  meridian,  otherwise  it  may  Kcurch  or  bronze  the  leaves  so 
as  to  derange  their  funotions,  and  destroy  that  beautiful  green  whieh  by 
contrast  so  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  This  brings  me  to  the 
ratinnnf,'  of  success  in  growinj^  them.  They  like  sun  and  licnt  in  plenitude 
whilst  freely  growing,  with,  however,  abundance  of  air,  which  they  should 
fcel  diieetly,  witbouCany  attendant  decrease  in  the  temperature  oeeaeioned 
by  draughts  and  the  like.  Bo  treated  they  vdll  have  made  a  nice  (jrowth  by 
the  last  week  in  Aj)''!.  bnvincr  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  under  which 
circumstances  a  sUgiit  amount  of  manure  water  will  be  of  beuelit  to  them 
oceasionally  during  the  month  of  May.  By  the  last  week  in  April  it  will  be 
ncccssaiT  to  remove  them  intti  a  cooler  position  with  free  exposTire  to  the 
sun,  and  a  yet  more  free  exposure  to  air.    A  warm  greenhouse  or  roomy 

Sit,  in  whicli  they  will  perfect  a  further  growth  preparatory  to  flowering  iu 
nly,  will  suit  them  well.  When  once  they  show  symptoms  of  flowering 
keep  them  constantly  close  to  the  j,dass,  and  slightly  increase  the  dose  of 
manure  water,  always,  howeveri  using  it  in  a  thoroughly  dear  state.  Stake 
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them  with  preat  care,  pointing  the  stnkeB  finely,  that  the  roots  may  not 
receive  injury  by  their  being  forced  into  the  biiilb. 

"When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  fddeh,  in  moet  oasest  -will  be  liy  the 
first  week  in  September  at  the  latest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  them  down, 
80  as  to  fbrm  a  basis  for  next  year's  bloomiiif^.  Avoid  cuttinj^  them  too 
severely :  the  younger  the  wood  chosen,  upon  which  young  giowths  are  to 
be  lonned,  the  belter.  Keep  them  rather  dzj  in  a  time,  tatH  imtil  they 
have  made  shoots  an  inch  or  so  long,  whenitinll  be  necessary  to  pot  them. 
Tliig  is  done  by  reducing  the  ball  as  much  as  possiWo  without  undue  in- 
juiy  to  the  roots,  and  potting  into  the  same  soil  as  adviBed  above,  with  the 
ftflflitioB,  however,  of  rather  more  silver  sand  and  mmnte  pieoes  of  brobiea 
pots.  They  will  now  require  pushing  on  in  moderate  warmth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  them  in  the  fresh  pots,  the  hotter  to  stand  through 
the  winter.  Cuttings  should  he  made  hrom  the  prunings,  removing  three 
Or  fonr  pairs  of  leaves  from  near  the  base  brfore  inserting  them  mto  an 
open,  gritty  compost.  If  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heali  they  will  root 
freely.  Do  not  water  them  for  at  least  a  week  after  they  are  pnt  in.  Keep 
all  in  the  warm,  dry  comer  of  an  int^mediate-house  during  the  winter,  in 
positions  where  air  may  be  given  upon  all  favonraUe  oocasioBS*  Be  eareftd 
not  to  make  the  balls  too  wet  during  the  duller  winter  months,  and  to  guard 
them  from  drips  or  any  other  matters  likely  to  cause  damp,  or  to  disturb  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  Bhould  the  cuttings  root  freely  it  may  be  possible 
in  fine  open  autumns  to  advanoe  them  a  stage  by  pmching  them  back, 
oansing  them  to  break,  and  matnring  the  growth  afterwards  in  time  for  a 
winter's  rest.  One  fact  should  always  be  bonv  in  mind,  "fli"^  tl^C'-e  plants 
are  never  better  than  when  flowered  only  hieiuual^«  and  upon  a  constant 
Boccessioii  of  young  shoots. 


BEABD^S  PATSNI  ai«A8S  HOUSES. 

Tny,  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  glass  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  liad  each  a  powerful  indirect  influence  on  horticulture.  The  foniier 
r^dered  glass  cheap  and  immensely  stimulated  production,  while  the 
palaoe  in  Park  proved  its  aiehiteotiiral  eapabilitaea,  and  the  &ei- 
Uty  with  which  art  could  render  it  subservient  to  the  production  of  the 
beautiful.  Probably  full  justice  has  never  been  done  to  tlie  horticultural 
importance  of  these  two  events.  They  may  be  said  to  have  made  glass 
honses,  which  had  mostly  been  the  eipeiunTe  luxuries  of  the  hw,  am  of  the 
commonest  and  cheapest  pleasures  o£  the  many.  Hence  we  observe  them 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  till  it  is  now  no  Utopian  fancy  to  expect  to 
see  curates'  vineries  adorning  cottagers'  gard^,  ^d  tiny  ooui>er\-atoriefl 
embeUishing  tiie  houses  of  oar  meehanies.  Bui  while  t£ie  cheapening  of 
glass  has  thus  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  glass  honses,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  demaij  1  l  as  scarcely  afforded  the  necessary  leisure  for  the  dis- 
covery or  application  of  new  or  improved  modes  of  using  it.  Hence  whilst 
the  quality  of  the  glass  has  improved,  and  its  sise  been  indefinitely  enlarged, 
we  go  on  converting  it  into  houses  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
before.  The  result  is  frequently  discouraging.  Arrangements  that  might 
answer  pretty  well  for  covering  a  few  square  yards,  are  hardly  adapted  for 
enclosing  an  aore ;  and  woridng  expenses  that  were  scarcely  felt  the 
upper  cbuisee,  can  hardly  be  borne  1^  those  who  now  ettfacr  have  or  wish  to 
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have  glass  houses.  Many  houses  cheap  at  first  cost,  become  terribly  dear  in 
the  long  run. 

In  nothing  is  it  of  more  importance  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
absolute  and  fictitious  cheapness  than  in  glass  houses.  A  commonplace 
wooden  house  will  eat  its  top  off  for  repairs  in  ten  or  twelve  yeart,  for  within 
that  period  a  sum  amounting  to  its  first  cost  will  have  been  expended  on 
putty,  paint,  wood,  and  glass.  Of  course  the  better  the  materials  used  the 
"less  will  1)6  expended  on  repairs,  and  vke  versd.  Sap  wood  left  on  the  deal ; 
putty  made  of  wet  w^hitening  or  lamp  black,  and  worthless  oil,  and  used 
new ;  thin  twisted  glass ;  and  cheap  white  lead,  are  so  many  taxes  laid  on 
fictitious  cheapness,  yielding  in  the  end  a  full  crop  of  annoyance,  and  an 
absolute  price  of  frightful  proportions.  Even  with  the  best  materials  a 
heavy  source  of  expense  originates  in  the  varied  degrees  of  durabihty  of 
the  substances  employed.  Glass,  putty,  wood,  and  paint  being  all  com- 
bined to  form  one  structure,  the  time  it  will  remain  perfect  without  expen- 
sive renovations  must  be  measured  by  the  durability  of  its  most  perishable 
parts.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  all  the  materials  employed  ap- 
proximate to  the  most  durable  constituent.  Glass  being  well  nigh  imperish- 
able, let  it  be  combined  with  equally  durable  substances,  and  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  horticultural  problems  of  the  day  is  solved. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  Beard's  patent  houses  is,  that  they  may  bo 
termed  irreparable  in  the  sense  of  never  needing  repairs.  Tbe  whole  of  the 
substances  employed  are  most  durable,  presenting  an  unbroken  surface 
of  imperishable  iron  and  glass  to  both  the  external  and  interaal  atmosphere. 
Paint  is  superseded  by  a  hard,  smooth,  durable  enamel.  Instead  of  putty 
carefully  prepared  slips  of  asphalted  felt,  which  can  be  placed  or  removed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  are  used.  All  the  other  parts  are  either  iron  or 
glass,  and  the  tooth  of  time  must  become  sharper  than  it  is  before  it  can 
make  any  sensible  impression  on  either  of  these,  protected  as  the  former  is 
by  its  coat  of  enamel. 

These  houues  each  rest  upon  an  iron  wall-plate,  that  may  either  be  clo-atcd  on  a  wall  or 
placed  on  a  smooth  solid  baais  of  concrtto.  The  wat«r-troughing  constitutes  tbu  roof-plate. 
The  roof  dips  into  as  well  aa  resta  on  thic  plate,  and  consequently  removes  the  condensed 
water  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  glaaa,  as  well  as  the  rain  from  the  outaide.  Iho 
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ttpriffht  furnxniiog  pillars  are  all  hollow  tubee,  which  can  be  Ktoppcd  up  at  pleaflurc,  or  used 
for  ue  oondactioQ  of  the  raia  water  into  tanks  either  outaide  or  insiae  tho  hoiue.  Each 
bouse  is  also  provided  with  a  complete  ventilating  apparatus  before  it  leaves  the  works. 
Thia  fcHma  the  mlgect  of  a  second  patent,  and  is  rapid,  caailj  worked,  and  efficienL  Its  chief 
awrHcciDrirti  in  u  sUIfnl  idaptation  of  the  endless  screw  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  ventilators 
and  lighten  tho  lahour  of  lifting  them.  The  air  is  also  admitted  at  the  hmc  of  tho  house, 
and  discharged  at  the  highest  point,  as  shown  in  tho  accompanying  fiirure.  In  this  house 
the  top  ventilators  open  on  both  sidea.  In  cold  weather  one  seriea  of  ue  arms  that  connect 
the  TB&tilator  with  the  motive  bar  could  readily  be  detached,  and  only  the  wannest  side 
tiwd.  Orone  aide  eonld  he  permanently  fixed  in  houses  erected  for  stove  plants  or  early 
forcing.  The  ventilator  is  jntchcd  at  a  different  angle  to  that  of  the  honnv  it.K.  lf,  to  enftble  ft 
to  be  opeinid  if  neteBfeary  in  wet  weather  without  admitting  the  rain.  4.  sinular  arrangement 
of  a  travelling  horizontal  bar,  with  its  connecting  arms,  is  used  to  OfOX  the  ftiwt  TCn&toniy 
•and  the  ijftem  can  readily  be  apfdiad  to  any  deeoiptioii  of  bnildiiif. 


The  an;ompanying  woodcnt  wpamniM  *  ftdl*daed  eeetioD  of  the  rib  or  her  wUdi  fbnns 

th'  l  -.Ms  i  f  t'l  invention.  The  first  point  about  Uiis  bar  is  that  it  is  T-shupoJ,  thus  afford- 
ing u  u.^iAiiiiUiii  ot  stn-ngth  with  a  minimum  of  shade.  The  next  is  thu  femallncss  of  the 
scantlinp,  so  us  not  to  oLm  uio  tho  light  It  is  made  of  three-quarter  iron,  1  inc  h  wide,  and 
1  i  inch  deep.  With  skilful  bnciDg  this  ia  found  to  bo  auffident  iot  all  ordinanr  houaea. 
Another  point  is  the  abaenoe  of  tmtee.  The  top  of  the  bar  is  quite  level  and  amooth. 
Along  its  centre,  at  intervals  of  30  inches,  small  scrcw-holcs  arc  formed.  Into  those  a  sm?.!! 
bolt  is  screu  eJ,  about  threc-quartcr-inch  deep.  1  .shows  the  bar  with  the  bolt  (3)  insert^,  2  is 
a  three-quarter  covering  bar,  and  t  a  small  cap-nut,  made  of  lutfd  VhitS  DMMal  wUch  CMUUt 
corrode.   These  parts  complete  the  metallic  portion  of  the  bar. 

The  most  important  part  has  now  to  be  noticed.  On  each  side  of  the  glass  a  dark  spaMf 
marked  6,  will  be  ohs^r.  cd.  This  is  a  strip  of  a*phaItod  ft  lt  of  tho  best  (juulity.  It  forma 
an  elastic  beddin><  for  iJit  ^^la^s,  and  (*opanitea  it  at  all  points*  from  contact  with  the  iron. 
This  is  of  grtat  importance.  Iron  is  not  only  n-'ive  conductor  of  heat,  but  is  sensibly 
altered  in  bulk  by  suddon  chansea  of  tcniporaturc.  It  c:xpands  with  boat,  and  contracts 
with  cold:  hence,  if  it  touched  UO  glaaa  at  any  point  it  would  probably  break  it;  in  fiact, 
it  does  break  it  extensively  on  many  metallic  bouses.  The  inter^'cntion  of  the  felt,  and  the 
amall  space  left  between  the  two  squares  of  glass  as  they  lie  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  the 
bar,  allow  of  huthcicnt  elasticity  in  these  hou.so8  to  enable  them  to  endure  all  changes  of 
temperature  without  bre^akago  of  glass.  The  felt  and  glasa  meeting  on  the  top  of  the 
■after  perform  another  almost  equally  important  and  useful  ftmotion — thev  moderate  ex- 
tseniM  of  temperature  in  theae  houses.  Such  metallic  roof-bara  are  probably  about  aa  oool 
mA  aa  warm  as  wooden  ones.  The  felt  and  glaaa  br^  tho  currents  of  caloric  passina; 
through,  and  insulate  tlie  two  portions  of  the  hax  firom  ( n>  1.  ithi  r.  The  strength  and 
durability  of  the  fixing  power  will  bo  obvious.  It  ii  composed  wholly  of  iron,  or  other 
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jMld- thafakin^mply  an  elastic  padding,  and  pcotooted  aa  it  ii  at  all  poiiilitan|klhe 
Afai  edfe  fran  iSbm  wmihet,  it  will  probably  last  good  ftr  twitjr  or  tiiiity  yeua. 

The  glags  tified  is  large — 30  inchee  by  20,  and  ^vtnc;hH  aliouf  2B  nz.  t'rn-  f  n^t  On  trt^^p- 
ptehed  rooiiB  it  can  b«  laid  on  ead-to-end  without  d&nger  ot  dnp.  At  lower  anglee  than 
40°  it  will  be  aafer  to  overlap.  The  glazing  ic  equally  ample  cm  olflMr  nufhml  WImk 
the  glaae  i«  lapped  tlw  €cn«ii«g  ban  are  made  11m  aim  iMiffth  as  the  so  IfilitHK 
lap|wd  they  mayoovar  twoortfma.  Whiribfr  made  ii  adopted,  noQiing  am  ta  ■hupto' 
tlioTi  Ac  r'  pill  I  TTienl  of  a  square  that  may  have  become  broken  by  accident.  Only  tv.  o  or 
thicu  bimll  nuts  have  to  be  unaozewed,  a  length  of  bar  lified  off,  the  flaw  laid  on^  the  bar 
iiepkfi^,  ajid  the  nuts  tmmtd  40«ni  tgKii;  W0  irhoto  pwoaw  oMopfniglMB  Hbm  dun  tte 
ruadinfl  of  thmtft  Iiimi* 

The  efBotiOB  at  fluw  honni  ia  eqnaOy  rimple  tad  nfU.  They  might  dniMfc  anivo  in 
a  bundle  and  cmtc  in  the  morning,  and  bo  fumiahed  with  growing  planta  before  night. 
Whilst  th('  most  durable  houses  that  have  yet  been  built,  they  are  ^so  the  meet  portiu>le. 
Thia  and  thfir  completeness  in  themselves  render  them  valuable  to  tenants.  They  could  bo 
mored  aa  readily  aa  a  Ubrary  or  a  cellar  of  wine,  with  leas  trouble  and  intetmption  to  thair 
legitimate  functiona.  The  enamelling  is  alao  another  Talnable  dianietariclao  of  Umo 
hnii<!>^8.  Just  !Ls  the  felt  eupcrsodeg  putty,  so  docs  the  fn  in -1  promise  utterly  t«  abolinh  the 
worry,  expense,  and  di.-iagreealile  smell  of  common  paiitw  il  is  baked  on  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, a  sort  of  Ilux  being  thus  formed  with  the  metal  and  the  lead,  so  that  the  one  seems 
inaeparable  from  the  otber,  and  a  amooth,  hard  mriiaoo  ia  formed,  which  will  eaaily  waah 
dmn,  and  jxauStm  to  anduraftr  yean. 

Hovuig  Uras  pointed  ont  fho  most  olmooB  stmctonl  menUi  of  theae 
houses,  and  dtown  how  they  do  away  with  the  neoenily  fiir  xepdn,  while 

C5ombinin«7  the  rare  merits  of  strength,  dnrahility,  cheapness,  elegance,  and 
portability,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  hereafter  advert  to  their  high 
enltnral  effioifint^. 

Hardwkske  Route.  D.  T.  Ens. 


THE  LEEK. 

The  Leek  is  considered  to  be  a  hardy  biennial,  but,  like  others  of  its  tribe, 
fplien  not  disturbed  it  forms  tufts  and  survives  many  years.  I  ham  a  h&A 
cf  the  MoBBdhnrgh  variety,  growing  under  a  wall  in  a  south  ai^ect,  whidi 

has  annnally  protlnecd  seed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  There  areseTfiral 
varieties  of  Leelcs,  but  the  one  above-named  is  perhaps  the  best. 

It  seemfl  donbtM  when  the  Leek  was  first  mtrodnoed  into  this  eonntzy. 

Some  say  it  eanie  from  Switzerland  in  1662,  otheiRi  that  it  was  known  here 
only  in  171)7.  This  must  be  wroiif*,  for  Shakespere,  it  is  well  known, 
mentions  the  Leek,  and  Tusser  says  that  Leeks  were  coltivated  here  in  his 
day;  while  Worlidge,  who  wrote  In  1668,  speaks  of  having  seen  Leeks, 

Onions,  and  Garlic  growing  Ln  Wales.  And  if  tile  plant  ho  not  indigenous  to 
Wales,  like  some  of  its  family,  the  traflitionary  account  of  the  Leek  being 
the  badge  of  the  Welsh,  shows  that  it  was  known  to  them  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  may  be  ftirther  stated  that  the  Leek  is  mentioned  in  a  Jaoobits 

Boug,  wiittcn  about  the  time  that  George  1.  came  to  this  country. 

1  need  hardly  observe  that  the  Welsh  are  very  fond  of  Leeks,  and  grow 
them  to  great  perfection.  Borne  are  of  opinion  that  their  climate  euiis 
Leeks  better  tlum  oors.   I  tiiink,  Iiowever,  that  with  proper  attention  Leeks 

may  Le  grown  here  equally  good.  Tlie  common  method  of  cultivation  is 
to  sow  tLic  seed  in  March,  and  transplant  the  phuitb  into  rows  about  2  feet 
wide,  and  about  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  shallow  weu-mannred  trenehes,  and  to  thin  ont  the  plants  to 
about  the  di-^tance  just  named.  By  tliri  plnn  the  roots  are  not  chet  !o  1,  and 
if  a  little  soil  is  drav,-ii  up  to  the  plants  durint:  the  season,  it  will  groatly 
forward  their  growth,  tmd  iula.ucii  iiiem  iiumtiwiiut  like  Celery.  Although 
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liCeks  are  les~,  rrrown  Lcrc  than  in  the  north,  sUil  tksy  Are  TCiy  OB^alt 
especmiiy  wlicii  Umuiib  f>^H  bhurt  in  ihe  baring. 

Oany/M.  J.  Wmvok. 


KOTEUEIBS,  ^  AX  IXOWEH  SHOWS. 

WzT  and  indeiiMBt  weather  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  spring  shows 
held  up  to  the  present  time.  The  show  at  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic 
Garden  on  March  28rd  came  in  with  heavy  rain,  which  spoilt  the  attendauce 
«t «  very  pretty  exhilntian  indeed.   H«re  Mr.  B.  8.  Wllfiains,  of  Hollow»7> 

BhoTved  Aiiifiri/lli.'<  Lrimi,  a  very  strikinp^  flower  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  the  base 
of  each  petal  i)eing  marked  with  a  white  baud  ;  and  OdrmtnfjInssjtmmarnloHtnn , 
green  spotted  with  brown,  and  having  a  wliite  lip  curiouBiy  blotched.  Air. 
W.  BqU  produced  in  fine  ooodition  CmndU*  Lmima  Mms^ 
from  the  original  striped  variety,  with  the  same  fine  ontlme  and  form  of 
petal,  the  colour  a  soft  rosy  carmine,  of  a  shade  that  will  certainly  be  much 
appreciated .  Ue  had  also  a  variegattd  form  of  Fhajm  grandiftorw,  which 
besides  flowering  freely,  is  quite  an  omamentiJ-ftdiaged  plant.  Mr.  W.  Pftvl, 
of  Waltliam  Cross,  exhibited  Rusf  C(tur  de  Uon,  B,veij  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
the  colour  of  which  was  a  bright  purphsh  rose,  the  flowers  laige,  globular,  and 
fall ;  it  is  a  good  hardy  variety  of  robust  growth.  Mr.  W.  Cmickshanks,  of 
Langleybury,  had  a  fine  lot  of  cut  flowcfs  of  his  new  gferiped  Virbrna  Lady 
of  Langlctfburif.  All  tlie  forefToing  were  nvrrrdrd  first-class  certificates.  "^Tr. 
B.  S.  Williams  received  a  second-class  certilicatc  for  Azalea  Charmert  a  flower 
of  a  TOy  plettBmg  bright  rosy  pink,  and  yery  promising  <m  aoooutt  of  its 
Mknir ;  and  tiie  same  award  for  Atianoua  PorU  ana,  which  differs  from  the 
common  Tari^ated  Pine-apple  in  havinpf  a  broad  band  of  yellow  down  the 
centre  of  eacih  oronsy  green  leaf,  instead  of  the  margins  being  Hght-colomed. 
Hmm.  E.  G.  ^ndamm  also  gainad  a  aiBiilar  award  for  thdr  Pyre^rwn 
Golden  Feather  (not  €Mdm  Fltec$  as  stated  at  p.  87)i  idiidh  gets  nore 
attractive  with  age. 

In  Mr.  W.  Paul's  stuid  of  six  new  Hyacinths,  he  had  in  addition  to 
fhoee  meiiti<med  at  p.  88,  La  Qrandme^  single,  pure  white,  good  spike ;  and 
"Victor  Emmanuel,  pde  crimson,  striped  with  deeper  crimson  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal.  Besides  thcfo,  Carmine,  single,  very  brij'ht  carmine  crimson, 
the  colour  striking,  but  a  small  spike,  and  Lord  C(mlnj,  single,  greyish  pale 
lihie,  luKving  a  UtHe  more  colour  tiian  BkmMnj  Iwt  not  eo  xnnoh  qnaUiy,  were 
novelties  in  "Nfr.  PauVs  large  group  of  splendid  Hyacinths.  Pioses  in  pots 
from  Sir.  Paul  were  very  fine,  a  plant  of  H.P.  Le  Rhone  bein,!^  something 
marvellouii  in  ita  way.  Some  Apples  from  Mr.  S.  Ford,  of  St.  Leonards, 
Hcnfaam,  were  good ;  among  th^  Bibsum  Fg^phu  so  well  preserved  ibat 
tiiej  appeared  to  have  besm  gathered  only  a  ibw  weeics. 

At  the  Royal  Hoiiicultural  Society's  Floral  Committee  on  April  2nd,  a 
wry  fine  plant  of  the  old  Primula  dniticnUiia  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York,  and  was  awarded  a  ]  i  cial 
certificate ;  it  was  thought  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  have  been  a  new  species,  so 
finely  had  it  been  grown.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  carried  off  high 
honours  for  Orchids,  having  a  first-class  certificate  for  Odontofflosmm 
trivmphdUK.  n  perfect  gem,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  E  norland  ;  and  also 
for  a  superb  variety  of  Omkdiam  earthaffmense.  W.  W.  Bulier,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
leouved  a  similar  awaid  for  Vmirotkm  thyrsiflorum,  a  very  himdsome  new 
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species.  No  mere  word  description  con  do  justice  to  tiie  rare  and  exquisite 
MSiUtj  of  iheae  new  Ordude.  LUaibro^ia  vndvUua,  from  Mr.  Boll,  •  ]iaiid> 
■ome  rolnurt'giowiiig  stove  Fern  from  the  Fejocs,  was  very  pleftring  from  its 

wavy  appearance,  and  was  said  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  iiad  a  sccond-clups 
certificate.  Cinciwna  nobiU»f  from  the  same  exhibitor,  is  one  of  the  bark 
plants  with  handsome  ample  ohovate  foliage,  Mr.  Watson, of  St.  Alhaas,  had 

plants  of  his  new  golden  trieolor  Pdmyomum*  Mrs.  Dix  and  3/us  Watton, 

both  first  rate  kinds,  judging;  from  present  appearances ;  anrl  Messrs.  S. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  had  their  new  variety  Queen  Victoria,  a  bright- 
coloured  sort,  with  diorfc  stiff  haVit,  and  handsomely  marked  leaTes,  also 

very  promising.  Before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  fruit  of 
Mr.  Turner's  new  Ciicuwht  r  Ucdsar  H'/Vj/c;  ProZ/V/V,  wliich  luis  been  so  liij^lily 
commended  for  winter  work ;  it  is  a  smootii  wliite-t>piued  mvi  Hbout 
16  indmi  in  length.  An  exeellcni  dish  of  MaaUatCs  Little  Gem  Pea  came 
from  Mr.  Cannicluiel,  gardener  to  H.R.TT.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandring- 
ham ;  they  fuUy  deserve  all  that  has  been  eaid  of  it  as  a  forcing  kind. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Second  Spring  Show  took  place  on 
April  13th.  A  iiocial  int<  r  t  attached  to  the  class  for  three  new  Azaleas 
sent  out  in  18G2, 1808,  and  18G1,  in  which  Messrs.  Lane  k  Sou  were  first  with 
Stella,  rosy  salmon,  scarcely  so  vivid  in  colour  or  so  smooth  as  when  shown 
aa  a  seedling;  EltgautmimOf'w^t^  with  occasional  stripes  of  rose,  and  of 
fine  substance  ;  and  Advance,  rosy  crimson,  heavily  spotted  in  the  upper 
petals.  Messrs.  Iveiy  &  Son  was  second  with  Fltui  of  Tmee,  white  ;  Madania 
XXmmtjw  Ytnatne,  delicate  salmon  pink,  irregularly  edged  with  white ;  and 
Souvenir  de  Prtmmf,  rosy  crimson.  Mr.  Turner  was  third  with  Stdla;  Ftmet 
of  Orange,  orauge  red,  slif^litly  spotted  ;  and  Clunlcs  Knke,  salmon  rose,  each 
petal  boldly  edged  with  white,  and  spotted  on  the  upper  petals  with  purplish 
crimson.  Meaars.  lyeiy  A  Son  received  a  first-dass  certificate  for  £'ndkm- 
rrm,  pale  fledi  colour,  almost  white  at  the  edge,  slightly  streaked  with  deli- 
cate salmon  rose,  and  spotted  in  the  upper  petals  with  crimson,  a  fine  bold 
flower,  with  a  smooth  surface  aud  recurving  segments ;  and  a  second-class 
certificate  for  Prineeu  AUxtmdra,  greemsh  white,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
purplish  pink,  some  of  the  flowers  being  wholly  pink,  and  others  with  portion.s 
of  the  segments  of  that  colour.  It  was  a  free-blooming  vigorous  sort,  likely 
to  be  useful  for  market  and  decorative  purposes.  First-class  certificates  were 
also  given  to  golden  tricolor  PdargonUtm  Qvem  Victoria^  from  Messrs.  8. 
Perliins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry  ;  and  also  to  another  variety  n'nr:(  d  7^/  //  Admiral 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  the  hitter,  one  of  considerable  merit,  having  the  zone  of 
a  novel  tint  of  red,  more  roseate  than  usual.  Mest>ri>.  Dobson  &  Sons,  of 
Isleworth,  iiad  a  similar  award  for  Cineraria  Beatricet  a  seedling  raised  hj 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon  Gardens  ;  it  is  a  large,  smooth,  white-fn"onnd  flower 
with  medium  edging  of  rosy  purple,  aud  a  very  sho\s^  variety,  and  had  it  % 
dark  instead  of  a  brownish  disc  it  would  be  a  finished  flower. 

Mr*  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  had  on  tl  i  r  ueasion  a  laige  plant  of  Vanda 
rjiffantta,  with  a  raceme  of  leathery  golden  yellow  blossoms  blotched  with 
ciuuamun  ;  and  an  example  of  Dracania  sanguinm,  with  long  narrow  leaves 
haying  red  midribs.  Boses  and  Cinerarias  were  very  gay,  and  the  plants  of 
the  latter  shown  hy  Messrs.  Dobson  A  Sons  were  rsmmably  wdl  grown. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Second  8prin|g  Show,  an  excellent 
Show,  was  held  on  April  16th.  Azaleas,  Boses,  and  Cinerarias  were  in  fovea, 
and  Tsxy  dhanning;  bat  unfiropltionB  weather  reigned  out  of  doovs.  The 
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dwarf  llerbftcoous  Calceolarias  shown  by  ^Ir.  James,  of  lBleworUi»  were 
grown  in  that  tine  style  for  which  he  is  so  noted. 

Messrs.  Veitcli  ft  Sons  had  ft  lumdsome  new  Si^uBtoffyne  ferwnana^  wifh 
pale  green  leaves,  wliich  will  no  doubt  be  seen  again.    Cole\ts  VrUi  hii  from 
New  Caledonia,  an  improved  C.  Gibsoni,  with  rich  velvety  chocolate  centre 
and  bright  green  edge,  wan  uwarded  a  tirst-class  certificate.  JJitjfenbacJda 
PeanHy  from  Pern,  with  deep  green  leftves  marked  with  yellowidi  green 
hlotcbes,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate.    Panieum  vari*'(jatiim,  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  capital  basket  plant  for  a  stove,  Rvaricfjated  Grass 
having  the  leaves  striped  with  red,  green,  and  white,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
oertifteate.   Hypocxjrta  hreth  ahix,  from  Eonador,  a  dwarf-growing  Gesnera- 
like  plant,  with  white-Teiucd  leaves  and  curious  puffed-out  glohvuar  downy 
orange  flowers,  was  awarded  a  socond-class  certificato.  Tlioso  were  all  from 
Messrs.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  who  had  also  the  large-flowered  FmncUcea  calydm 
major,  some  of  whose  blossoms  measured  fully  4  inches  across ;  and  several 
examples  of  Primula  cmtuaoides  annjeiuif  a  very  handsome  spring-floWHUIg, 
species,  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  though  no  doubt  well  adapted  for  green- 
house decoration.    Mr.  W.  Bull  received  firsi-olaes  certificates  for  two  new 
Ferns : — Lattrm  FUh'tna*  BamesH,  an  el^ant  and  distinct  British  variety ; 
toad  Atliynuin  Ooriuffirtnum  pk  tum,  a  Japanese  Fern,  with  a  distinct  red  and 
grey  variegation,  and  very  Laudsome.    Ailn/rium  Fili.r-ftrmiiui  jnilcliniin  had 
a  second-class  certificate  ;  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Bull's  new 
CanuUia  Letmnia  Moffffi  roteaf  which  was  not  in  so  good  a  state  as  when 
shown  at  the  Regent's  Park. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  Pclfininniian 
JoHon,  one  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  section,  with  bright  yellow  foliage,  and  ap- 
parently more  robust  in  constitution  than  previous  varieties ;  for  Aucuba 
japmiea  ovata,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  broad  ovate  deep  green  leaves  ;  for 
Alnitis  fijin-d,  an  ornamental  tree  with  ^,'oldon-tinted  leaves,  suitable  for 
shrubbery  decoration ;  and  for  tlie  new  double  crimson  Thorn  Crat,njus  O.ci/o- 
cantha  coccinea  fiore  plena,  a  sport  from  the  pink  variety,  but  an  invaluable 
decorative  plant. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  Sc  Son  had  a  new  Zonal  Pi'larrfonium  named 
Criiii.iDu  Xoacffay,  in  whicli  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  nnich  of  the  Nosegay 
race  ;  the  style  of  habit  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  old  Commander-in- 
Chiefp  hut  the  foliage  was  much  darker,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  were 
small,  and  of  a  dark  erhuson  colour. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Pilcher,  of  Piaistow,  received  a  second-class  certificate  for 
seedling  Alpine  AuricnJo  Kmnut,  a  rosy  crimson  ground  colour,  with  yellow 
paste,  and  very  promising.  A  large  batch  of  seedling  Alpine  Awieidiu  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  SloUi^li.  Many  of  these  were  flowers  of  much  pro- 
mifio,  and  as  they  were  not  sta^'ed  for  the  inspection  of  tlie  Floral  Committee 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Turner  intends  to  give  them  another  season's  growth 
before  he  decides  definitely  as  to  their  individual  properties.  Some  vary 
fine  named  Poiii<mthmeM  were  shown  by  Mir.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck, 
Esq.,  of  Islewortli.  B.  D. 
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BOTAL  HoBTlCVLTCKAL  SOCIETY. — ITie  So- 

«iei^  proposea  to  hold  un  one  of  the  Tuesday 
meetings  —May  2l8t  boa  been  selected— an  ex- 
hibitbn  of  the  beautifully  variegated-leaved 
TkwoftOtt  zoffATH  PMLABOosiiinni.  Theee  ex- 


quisitely coloured  plants  hare  now  become  so 
numerous  that  u  gay  exhibition  may  be  anti- 
cipated. A  Largo  Silver  Medal  will  be  Rranted 
for  the  most  interesting  group.  Exbibiton  are 
Mked  to  nipply  written  piutiealfln  of  Hie 
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podigi  ed  of  their  n^^^lings^  and  to  a£x  the 
Buno  information  in  an  abfltract  form  to  the 
plants  thnmariTW  wbi&a  rtafid  fi>r  exhibition, 
with  the  nair  of  ttte«fakKa»M  li^t  on  the 


Wbbkcb  Scaoosi  or  KaxncvvrvvM. — ^It 
hM  xeoentfy  bMft  dmled  that  a  nnmber  of 
yomig  men  ahall  be  reoeired  aa  Prroa  fn  the 

garden  at  La  Mucttc.  Tho  htudenta  arr>  r©- 
qukud  to  have  some  prerioui  knowledge  of 
pacacticalhorlknUiire^  and  to  be  not  hm  than 
cidhtsoi  jBiii  flf  age;  tfaaj  will  beramii]i»> 
tSuA  fiirfhdrwoncBtthe  lateof  05  frinea 
a-month  ;  and  the  arrangements  arc  so  friimed 
that  each  pnpil  will  be  enabled  to  atiuiy  all 
branches  of  plant  culture.  Application  should 
bi  iMde  b«fiaie  tha  let  of  Mazch  in  aa«h  yoar 
to  If.  Jwnusm^  lDgfoiear<«i«Clief,  Avaine 
d'Eylau  137,  Paris. 

BHooooKNDnoN  Daluocsi.v..— A  very  fino 
specimen  df  this  Indian  Ehudodcndron  ha« 
heen  flowering  during  the  past  spring  in  tbt^ 
msory  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  <%.,  at  Loith 
Walk,  Eainburcjh.  Tlio  plant  was  fnet 
high,  and  2i  fm^t  througk,  itud  tho  flowers 
which  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  with  a  de- 
Uoaie  lemon  scent,  maaaunid  4  iudics  across, 
and  8|  inches  in  lengtb.  Therewore  94  trusses, 
a%'eranfing  time  Howctt  aaeh}  waking  alto* 
gcthcr  2S2  dowers. 

Qui:acC9  Bakibtski  ab  Oamx  Coteb. — 
The  amalleaty  the  scrubbiest,  and  the  wiricwt 
of  fhe  OalEB.  thoogh  perhaps  not  the  moat 
nsclcs?,  ii  Quercufl  Banisteri,  or  ilicifolia. 
This  little  Oak  M,  Vilmorin  has  planted  to 
the  extent  of  .til  >u;  h:ilf  :in  ano,  chiefly  under 
tall  Pines,  in  tiiut  pi>iiiLiun  it  shows  its 
merit  as  u  cover  plant,  groMring  freely  under 
the  rine!>,  and  formiug  &  dense  level  aui&ce 
with  its  upper  shoots,  and  an  almnet  impene- 

trahh'  'MViT  fV.)in  tou<^h:i<>.-<i  of  it::.  Iwu-lis. 
It  never  prcsuiutss  to  f^o  tJotl  like otJiti  (Juki*, 
but  remains  a  flat-beaded  scrubby  subject 
at  horn  3  to  4  i  feet  high.  It  bcgina  to  frait 
at  five  years  old,  produ'  in:,'  from  that  age 
onwards  abundance  of  onnll  pri  tf  y  J.n-lc 
fasown  acorns,  with  light  btu\m  ©U  jp.i*  ra- 
diating from  their  apex ;  these  arc  greedily 
devoured  by  fowl%  and  wouhl  doubtless  be 
equally  naefbl  for  feeding  game.  Tida  Oak 
may  therefore  be  strongly  recommende  d  as  n 
cover  for  game.  It  suits  tho  poorcal  mda 
and  coldest  aituaUons,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Damp  Walls. — A.  wxiteT  itt  the  BuiUkr 
mjt :— I  have  joit  ellteted  a  complete  core 
for  damp  exuding  from  a  brick  wall,  ujwn 
which  no  plaster,  much  loss  paper,  would  ad- 
here,  on  account  of  its  having  hi  n  sovd  il 
tlpniw  nturated  with  S(iu  wat«r.  1  have  doue 
SO  by  using  "  Italian  plaster,"  tho  cost  of 
which  is  but  little  re  llian  thatof  Portlq,nd 
cement,  and  tho  wall  niu>'  \ys  papered  upon 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  pla-ncr  is  used, 
withoat  any  risk  of  damp  or  diacoloration. 

PamanaioKB.— vHwehiwa  araoliinipiwrad 


of  late  yean.  Not  onlr  haa  vaiietT  of  hm. 
and  colonr  bun  aiMiiatt,  Iwit  Urn  naeof  tka 
flower  haa  Moa  <m  Inrreaaing,  and  latterly  a 
very  gmt  aovnee  baa  been  made  by  the  cx- 
panaion  of  the  limb  sogmcntj,  which  gives  to 
the  flower*  altogether  a  bolder  chanctac. 
Some  of  the  maw  ootttiaiDtBl  aorta  leave  dia 
variotiaa  of  foaioar  yean  very  br  behind  ai 
regards  aiae  and  Ann,  winle  they  diow  abo 
a  manifest  improvement  in  f  li  u  e  and  habit. 
They  possess,  moreover,  what  ih  very  dc'Sir* 
able  in  the  case  of  flower-garden  plants — a 
Tuoroaa  habitt  and  har^  oonstitutiflii.  Iha 
fbUovinar  Tarietiea  am  among  the  enaa  «f 
the  novrdties  in  qnestin-r,  uid  all  first-tlass 
flowers: — Alfred  De  Mwsiit — reddifih-crim* 
son,  with  beautifully  pencilled  throat; 
Edmond  Abovt — aoarleU  with  Large  white 
throat ;  Qeorge$  5an<t-^Dright  purpliah-Iilac, 
with  largo  white  pencilled  thi  i  li  ,  IndLrpetU' 
I  abU — tinted  rosy  white,  thri>at  veined  with 
ni  h  crim.'jon  ;  Jnhn  Booth  —  rich  crimson 
uuxoine,  with  beautiful  pure  white  throat} 
L'J/nca»>w— white,  tinged  with  like  Tselet, 
handsome  throat:  -WnniV  L/f^rf'ff,-— ♦^nc 
delicate  rose,  frint»ed  with  CArinme,  \»kiki 
pencilled  thniiit,  dwarf  habit,  extni ;  Pauline 
Dutnont  —  light  rosy  crimson,  with  white 
penciOad  uroat;  Souvenir  de  Matthim 
P^rnrt— amaranth  purple,  throat  whita^ 
veined  with  crimson :  Souvenir  St.  Paul — • 
rich  purplish  irimson,  with  white  pencilled 
throat;  Sttrpiuse  Victor  Hugo — fine  zeddiah 
srarl<;t,  with  piiT»  white  throaty  extra. 

Fbknch  WaT«RWO  Pipes.— A  correspon- 
dent of  a  northern  contemporary  describes  an 
ingenj'iii.-*  nu  iie  of  .uTaiiiriiif.^  the  jiipcH  used 
in  Panct  fur  wutorii^  luadii  and  garduns. 
There  are  many  parts,  he  olwervcs,  as  near 
the  Boia  de  Boajk>gn^  and  in  the  Plaoa  de  la 
Cfineorde,  where  the  toada  are  kept  noial  by 
sjij-inkliiii,'  t!ii  in  fr-.'m  ;i  husc.  .Viid  now  we 
come  to  ihc  liicl  wiiicL  may  be  of  sc^rvico  to 
the  managers  of  la/gc  gardens.  With  the  es» 
coption  of  the  piece  held  by  the  mam  worfciqg 
it,  the  whole  ia  made  np  of  nine-ftet  lengttia 
<if  iron  tubing,  like  eras  pipe;!,  anJ  united  by 
litxjtiblo  pieces  of  india-rubber  hosio,  i:l<ich 
length  ia  litted  with  two  little  wheels  at  each 
end,  thus  keeping  it  up  some  3  or  i  inohea 
from  the  rood,  and  enabling  the  man  wiA  the 
nio«  p.  rfi  ct  ci^L  to  triko  it  in  any  direction; 
and,  w  hen  hu  huo  tixu^hod,  he  folds  them  up 
and  runs  them  olT  to  some  other  place.  One 
man  can  thus  do  the  work  of  two,  f<v 
he  needs  no  one  to  help  him,  even  if  luing 
I  'O  ft-1 1  (if  piju' ;  mid  all  tho  wear  and  toar  of 
dtaL'L'iiiL;  tlir  I'.osc  aluiiy  the  road  is  avoiJeJ, 
iin  l  we  all  know  how  soon,  under  such  i  ir- 
cumstautxa,  tlie  best  india-rubber  or  leathern 
hose  will  wi  ar  out.  This  apparatus  is  also 
nsed  for  washing  the  trees  and  nhrubs  so 
plentifully  seen  in  the  streets  of  I'aris.  In 
dry  wcathier,  it  is  net'e.s.^urv  to  wato.-  the  tuif 
in  the  porks,  and  this  is  done  with  the  aauM 
kindofapipatatni  eaitaiitlaiigtbtoftbieiiwi 
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vkfiBf  VmBg  drilled  with  innumerable  ^nia'il 
EolM^ftg^u  ^wer  ii  giveo,  and  one  man 
ott  muiage  a  lot  of  voA,  w  be  «aa  •Mend  to 

^IXte  0!  four  places  nt  onrn. 

—According  to  the  Journal  '  thi  Society  of 
AtU,  Mr.  fnce^  an  American  engineer,  has 
iirwntod  a  ctiaple  nadiine  for  shelling  Peas 
and  Bcana-  I^  cor  s-sfa  principally  of  a  roll- 
ing mill :  th.  r  >IL  r-  are  cororcd  with  india* 
rubber,  tlxisl  mi  a  v.-MC'du:!  suppDii.,  and  driven 
by  a  crank.  At  the  bottom  of  the  compari- 
msnt  where  the  rollers  work  there  are  holes, 
which  let  the  Peas  drop  into  a  drawer  situated 
undemuaih  the  machine.  In  working  this 
mill  the  huslu  or  sin  I'  ,  are  drawn  in  and 
oomiiresaed.  This  oompressioa  borsts  them, 
Mi  fmaa  tlM  gnfal  to  UI  OB  me  ridB  of  tlw 


fall  om  tha  other  side. 

OBrruiRT. 

TuR  Rev.  anoROB  Ckbkrs,  F.R.H.3.,  of 
Papworth  Hr^I,  St.  Ives,  died  on  tb  ^  10th 
ult   The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  devoted 
horticulturist,  and  occasionally  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  lus  ptoduetions.  AaKngat  other 
things  very  fine  Ibieed '  Uooms  of  Aana 
Boleyu  Piiuc  have  been  sent  by  him  to  the 
London  diows ;  and  at  an  early  meeting  of 
the  present  secuton  ho  exhibited  some  wonder- 
folly  fine  potsfiil  ai  MimonBtte,  remarkable 
for  their  healthy  and  aonndiint  foliag'p,  and 
I  the  number  and  vigour  of  til  L'ir  fli  iw  i--i)ike8, 
I  as  well  as  £ar  the  aoiaU  size  oi*  the  poU  ia 
I  whach  thflj  van  gmwn. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


now  AJKD  OBCBID-H0in% 

FiiAirat  In  flower  may  now  be  moved  to  | 

the  conservatory  or  to  an  intermediate-house; 
by  this  their  lowering  wiU  bo  prolonged, 
wfaUe  the  growing  plants  will  gain  more 
■pace.  Ia  ordinMy  eeasons  toe  heat  may  be 
greatly  limited  towaida  tlio  end  of  diis 
muuth ;  it  remains  h')  bo  seen  whether  it  may 
or  may  not  be  so  in  this  remarkable  unc,  in 
which  we  have  bad  short  iutervaid  of  extra-  ' 
ordinary  mildnftWi  alternating  with  weather  > 
of  mexampted  severity,  the  searching  winds  | 
carrj-inp;  olf  boat  from  ^jlazcd  structures  al- 
most with  greater  rapidity  than  it  could  bt;  , 
geni'nited  by  even  f^ood  heutiny;  apparatus. 
As  there  is  now  plenty  of  H»rbt,  increase  the 
temperature;  and  corrc^poudingly  with  it, 
and  with  tho  growth  of  the  fiVUBf  the  mois- 
ture also. 

OIlEENHOUSB. 

Shadiug  mmt  now  be  attended  to.  In 
arranging  tho  plants  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  that  are  benefited  by 
more  direct  exposure  to  the  sun  and  those 
which  ra^bcr  prefer  tho  shade,  or  at  all 
events  requii  e  a  flight  screen  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  rays ;  thij  ahoidd  be  placed 
SO  that  they  ^itm  be  aMommiftdBtftd  in  those 
reepects.  Give  air  as  freely  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  more  espeeially  on  account  of 
hardening  thoso  that  are  itsually  turned  out 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  When 
plantB  an  turoed  out,  the  state  of  the  pots 
ahoold  be  ejtamlned  after  tiin,  and  if  water 
is  then  observed  to  .stand  on  the  surface  of  the 
8)>il,  the  plants  should  be  shifted.  Propagate 
Heath*  and  other  harJ-wooded  plants  as  soon 
as  thby  puih  young  shoots  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose.  If  mildew  appears,  apply  flowers 
of  svJphur,  and  keep  tlivi  bouse  clt-an,  re- 
moving all  decayed  leaven,  and  adniitting  a 
free  circulatifm  of  air  to  dry  n\)  thoronf^yy 
ooco  a-daj,  all  supcrfioous  moisture. 


TDiMrdatlm  middle  of  tlw  monOialitflo 

air  muy  be  left  on  ut  night,  and  it  should  be 
freuly  given  during  the  day  in  fine  weather. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  dryncs-s  in 
the  atoosphore,  therefore  means  must  be  used 
to  prevrait  its  getting  too  dry  for  the  young 
sprowth  of  plants,  such  as  syrinii^ng  the 
foli;i<;e,  and  also  the  taotpatha  and  borders, 
rediu  ini?  the  air  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
shutting  up  the  house  early  if  there  are  teuj 
signs  of  red  spider.  Theappcaranoeof  flUepeat 
id  a  sure  indication  of  a  deficieney  cf  mnis- 
turc,  either  at  root  or  top  :  let  the  former  be 
espocially  stcn  to,  in  order  that  a  healthy 
^>'w^h  m:iy  be  promoted.  Regulate  yoong 
k-.h  i  ti.-^  BO  an  not  to  encourage  growths  that  a 
little  foresight  might  determine  t<>  be  iiseleBa, 
and  which  if  aUowed  to  proceed  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  cut  away,  with  much  lo.se 
of  expanded  foliage)  and  oonsequent  derange* 
mont  of  tho  flow  of  aaip^  irUdi  ihoold  alwajt 
be  avoided  aa  fiur  as  posiible. 

PITS  AXD  FRA3CE8. 

As  many  BcdiJlnij  pUmU  l;rougbt  forward 
in  these  structures  may  now  be  placed  under 
an  awning,  space  will  be  left  for  sowing 
■niwale  and  pcopagaling  other  plants  by 
oottingl  finr  antomn-flowering ;  and  also  for 
the  reception  i  tf  plants  that  require  the  assist- 
ance of  bottom  heat  to  start  them,  or  to  for- 
ward their  flowering,  or  that  require  shading, 
nnniac,  or  some  other  treatment  different 
from  tbe  nnttine  mttaUe  for  tiie  generality 
of  plants  in  tho  stove  and  greenliouse.  Any  of 
these  planta  that  are  weak  and  not  thriving^ 
may  M  invifmated  in  the  pita  iv  ficamea. 
joaaao. 

Pine  ilppto.— Maintain  ftir  tnS&ut  phala 

a  steady  bottom  heat  of  about  S4r.  The 
air  <if  tho  houso  ahoitld  range  between  76"  at 
night  and  86°  in  the  day,  and  it  may  rise  by 
son  heat  to  ^6^    TJioee  for  autumn  and 
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■^ialflrfraituig,  sueti  m  OvfrvuiM  and  Bhok 

Jamaicas,  Hhould  bo  fiaally  shifted,  and  to 
iniore  Umir  utarLing,  gradually  reduce  the 
aaoutare  and  increase  the  heat.  Encourage 
Iba  gnwUi  of  loocMnoa  plaato  hj  hatJL  uid 
Domare,  but  at  the  nme  ttaM  giTa  toffloimt 
air  to  prevent  the  planbs  bcins*  drawn  up 
"wmkly.  Vinet. — Let  the  temptfralure  ri»e 
progressively;  and  in  order  that  the  fruit 
mu  Mfoire  tha  fiillwt  daTonn  allow  70°  by 
niglit  and  8^  in  the  day;  or  by  ran  heat 
In  the  Intnr  vineriea,  Ham^  •:r:'l-H,  Musca- 
diucs,  and  oth«r»  of  a  simiUi  u.uare  wiU  re- 
quire but  little  firo  heat  unlesd,  a.-*  hitherto, 
tite  aeason  exhibit  uausuol  characteristics. 
Oontbue  to  pinch  off  luteiab  and  secondary 
growths.  llowiro,  howrror,  of  medillin^ 
with  the  foliage,  excL-pt  that  conrioetcd  with 
lateralis.  Kather  thiin  this,  leavo  all  the 
origiaally-expanded  leaves,  or  those  dc- 
▼doped  before  the  flrst  stopping  of  the 
shoots ;  if  they  should  shade  the  miit,  heed 
not,  it  will  colour  notwithstanding,  while  if 
the  Vino  is  injudicious] V  dive.stod  of  much 
foliage,  bad  colour  and  inferiur  tlnvour  will 
be  t)ie  undesirable  nault.  Whilst  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  take  care  that  the  border  is  suffi- 
ciently moist ;  make  a  point  of  seeing  to  this 
immcdiattlyLefonj  the  fruit  begins  to  colour, 
as  afterwards  water  will  deteriorate  the 
flavour.  Peaehet  and  Nectarinet. — When 
the  firnit  is  stoned,  theoo  will  bear  a  high 
temperatore  provided  the  roots  haveanlBaient 
moiHturu  ;  and  if  this  he  tlie  case  sun  heat,  as 
high  as  90*,  will  prove  congenial.  Figt. — 
Attend  to  watering  eo  that  the  plants  may 
varcr  ooce  too  dnr ;  atop  the  young 
■hooti  wbererer  there  ii  «  tnwmey  to  be* 
come  r^lon^'ated.  Strtta«fe«irl«l.— 4ntl0duce 
the  latodt  succession. 

PBUrr  OAKDBN'. 

Tieei  on  walla  ahoold  be  frequently  in- 
neoted,  in  order  that  diabndding  may  not  be 

delayed.  This  operation  should  be  early  com- 
mcnoed  on  Peaches  and  Nectariws,  remov- 
ing first  those  shoots  that  push  right  in  front 
(lorari^),  for  these  ahould  all  be  ultimately 
TCttored  nnleae  one  may  be  required  fer  'up- 
plving  some  vacancy ;  thi;  most  forf/nr  1  n'' 
these  will,  in  gyncral,  be  on  the  CL'Uira.1  iuui 
more  upright  branchos.  'Ihen  romove  sui  h 
of  the  lateral  shoots  as  are  not  eligibly 
rituated,  or  whioh  have  no  fruit  at  their  base. 
One  thing  above  all  demands  especial  care, 
and  that  is  to  retain  suecejsion  shxits  to  re- 
place thoiti  that  should  thia  dc-ason  bear 
fruit.  The  selecliou  of  theae  is  easily  deter- 
mined. They  should  be  thosti  that  are  formed 
nearest  the  base  of  the  bearing  shoot  which 
they  are  to  replace.  Shoots  that  must  be  left 
on  btronij  parts,  and  which  ari-  likely  to  b :  - 
come  too  vigorous,  should  be  stopped  whou 
about  6  i]u£e8  long.  Horizontal  branchfs, 
or  those  appruaohing  that  direotion,  ahould 
last  diabwlded.  Syringe  waU  treat  k  the 
aioning  whilat  the  aighte  are  eotd,  but  aa 


aoaB  fhm  ie  no  longer  danger  from  froit, 
oomoMnoe about  4  tm. 

ancauv  oardrn. 
Plant  Cauliftawfn  forwarded  vnieri^Mi; 
alao  CabbagM  for  the  prinoijMl  mmnMrcmi^ 
and  some  Bywswlt  Sprotif*  (or  MKriy  nee.  Cat 

aU  the  shoots  of  Aitparagim  a*  thev  become 
fit,  but  leavu  oti'  entirely  in  good  time;  by 
this  means  th«  plants  will  gain  strength  for 
next  year.  The  catting  season  need  not  be 
so  prolonged  aa  ibimcrly,  since  eo  nany  an- 
penor  varieties  of  early  Peas  can  now  he 
obtained,  a^^  a  suSstituto  f'>r  Asparagu*.  Sow 
Beet,  Borfcolf,  aud  the  principal  crops  of 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  about  the  20th. 
Sow  and  plant  out  LeCtHM*  for  rocccerien ; 
.STW  alsMt  jRiidUhrs.  Sow  SiT^ni/<  for  the  lath's* 
crojjsi,  and  the  iLirly  Uim  for  tirst  use ;  early 
sorts  of  Turnip*  for  summer  use ;  and  (>ni'<nf 

.  for  pickling,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Sow  Scarlet  Runncrf  and  succcasi  m*  of  KiJ- 

I  ney  Beatu.  Sow  Endive  in  brisk  heat:  it  is 
apt  to  run  if  it  lingers  in  vegetating.  Plant 
otttCMsry. 

FLOWER  OABOBir. 

Take  the  first  Opportunity  of  favourable 
weather  to  plant  out  the  various  kinds  of 
Bedding  plants,  DaMia»,  &c. ;  but  if  northerly 
winds  prevail  i?  uiv  time  for  ?evcr;U  succes- 
,  sive  days,  it  is  better  to  let  the  more  tender 
I  plants  remain  under  dbaUMT  of  the  awning 
till  settled  weather  ia  a]»arent{  and  the  tkj 
I  is  free  from  maieea  of  dtu^  white  dondi  de- 
positing heavy  drops  likr-  mil  ted  hail.  Pro- 
'  cecd  then  at  once  to  till  up  the  bods 
I  according  to  pro -arranged  plans,  for  making 
I         the  baokward  aeason  has  f^ren  ample 
I  time.    By  the  time  thai  phmtug  ia  een- 
:  plotod,  the  wmDcs  and  lawn  ehoold  be  in 
perfect  order 

FLORISTS*  PL0WBU8. 

Aluiettias, — Give  plen^  of  air  night  and 
day  in  mild  weather;  stir  the  snrfkoe  of  the 

sou  in  the  pots,  and  when  the  bloom  is  past, 
and  where  seed  is  not  wanted,  cut  over  tb> 
stems  a  little  below  the  truss.  Calrfidnrin.<. 
—Shift  any  that  may  require  moie  pot  room  ; 
keep  the  bones  oool,  and  shade  thoee  in  flower 
fr  »m  h<^f  v\n  ,  water  them  occasionally  with 
weak  maiiuro  water.  Cineraria*. — Sow  a* 
soon  a.s  the  Feeds  are  ripe.  Carnatiom — Top- 
j  dress  and  stake.  Dahlia*. — Put  in  the  sukes 
I  before  planting  out.  Ftu;A«ia«.-  -Stop  the 
shoots  of  any  mat  are  long -jointed ;  shift  on 
aU  those  that  require  morn  pot  room,  giving 
good  dnitnago:  apply  liquid  manure  once  i<\- 
twice  a-week,  and  syringe  oveiiiead  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  house  la  ehnt  vf.  SbKjf* 
hock*. — Plant  out  seedliMS ;  eow  on  a  genUe 
hotbed.  Pelarganiunu. — Give  air  freely  when 
the  weather  is  favonrablc.  Tinkt. — Thin 
I  out  blooming  sttsm"!  where  too  numerous ; 
give  liquid  manure  twice  a- week.  Petunui*. 
— Ji*inch  off  flower-twds  and  stop  the  shoots, 
wiwra  a  bte  bSoon  is  required.  PJUaer^.— 
These  may  be  propagated  by  entlfaigSk 
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flore  -  pleno . 
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THE  NEW  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  THORN. 


^CraUe^fUS  Oxyucantha  cnccumi  fi.'plmo.) 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTUATION. 


Th£  subject  of  our  present  plate,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Fitch,  ia  so 
intense  in  its  colouring,  that  we  find,  on  comparing  the  drawing  with  the 
flowers  on  the  origittAl  tree,  that  the  latter  are  even  deeper  and  brighter  than 
those  which  are  here  represented.  The  flowers  from  which  our  sketch  was 
taken,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  from  his  numenes  at  Waitham  Cross. 

As  a  hftrdy  omamsntal  treo  plaating  in  the  sfarabbery'  and  floirer 
garden,  we  look  upon  this  Them  W  the  grandest  acquisition  that  has  been 
obtained  for  many  years;  and  as  a  forcing  plant  it  is  equally  desirable,  for 
the  young  plants  appear  to  flower  freely  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
Thia,  indeed,  has  been  enffidenfly  shown  by  the  exampleB  which  have  been 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Garden,  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  several  times 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

As  there  nas  beta  some  doom  eraafed  in  the  mind  of  the  pnblio  as  to 
whether  there  are  not  two  new  double  Crimson  Thorus,  issuing:;  from  different 
establishments,  uudi  r  similar  names,  we  are  <A:v\  to  be  fible  to  tlispel  the 


William  Paul,  and  the  branches  shown  by  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  are 

identical  botli  in  leaf  and  flower.  The  variety  is  a  sport  from  the  double  Pink 
Thorn,  and  originated  in  the  beautiful  and  well-kept  garden  of  Cliri' toplier 
Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Cheshnnt  Street,  near  Waitham  Cross,  where  it  stilL  exists. 
It  has,  therefore,  never  been  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  nurseryman. 

The  liistory  of  the  sport  is  briefly  this :  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
some  flowers  of  this  intense  hue  were  observed  on  a  plant  of  the  double 
Pmk  Thorn,  and  on  examination  it  was  finmd  that  a  strong  branch  had 
started  up  from  near  the  centre  of  tlie  tree,  ivitlL  leaves  as  well  as  flowers 
diflforing  from  its  parent.  The  branch  was  encouraged,  aud  year  by  year 
increased  in  size,  retaining  the  colour  and  character  originally  observed. 
The  parent  plant  is  appsrenily  about  twenty-five  years  old,  80  feet  high, 
and  as  muon  in  diameter,  measured  from  the  outermost  branches  at  its 
greatest  width.  There  is  still  only  one  stont  central  branch  of  this  deep 
colour ;  the  other  branches,  which  are  profusely  adorned  with  flowers,  being 
the  original  pale  pmk  so  well  known  to  hmrtieiiltmists.  When  looking 
at  the  tree  recently,  so  great  was  the  contrast  between  tlie  sport  and  the 
original,  that  wo  could  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  the  parent 
variety  was  in  this  instance  paler  than  u&ual,  and  we  asked  ourselves 
whether  the  eolooring  matter  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  larger  snrfSM^e 
and  intensified  iu  this  particular  branch  by  one  of  those  secret  processes 
which  the  student  of  Nature  is  often  called  upon  to  behold  and  wonder  at, 
without  being  ablo  to  account  for  or  explain.  This  may  h%  fanciful,  but 
here  is  certainly  a  /tuui  nature  worthy  of  the  attentive  eonsideratiim  of  onr 
vegetable  physiologists. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  every  one  who  has  a  garden,  to  purchase 
this  plant  at  once.  We  hear,  on  good  authority,  that  the  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  nnzsaymen  is  at  present  limited,  and  not  only  will  those  who 
purchase  now  secure  the  best  plants,  but  those  who  delay  may  not  obtain 
any.  Moreover,  plants  purchased  in  pots  >wwj  may  be  grown  and  estabhshed 
80  as  to  flower  well  either  in  or  out  of  doors  next  spring,  whereas  if  re> 
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moved  from  the  ground  in  the  aniomn  of  Ha  yttor  thflj  oan  Iwrdly  be 

p^cted  to  do  this. 

It  mftj  he  added  to  oompkte  the  hieUNy  of  Uie  plant,  that  it  has  won 

First-class  Certificates  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  and 
tit  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and|  aleo  at  the  Oieat I&tematioiial  Hotti- 
cuitural  Exhibition  of  1666. 

P. 


NEW  ADSICnLAS. 

Thb  epring  of  the  present  year  has  been  eomewLat  singnlai-lj  pio- 

dnetive  of  new  Auric  ulas.  For  Honio  years  past  there  has  been  a  compara- 
tive lull  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  -whicli  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  how  little  variation  there  is  in  the  Show  Auricula,  and  how  many  of 
the  seedlings  annually  Uoomed  mnst  of  necessity  be  but  a  repetition  of  fRtat 
is  already  known.  Indeed,  it  Ls  said  that  that  vet  emu  AurlLula-grower  and 
raiser,  Mr.  Geo.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  deems  himself  fortmiate  if  he  should 
snooeed  in  getting  one  first-olass  flower  from  among  a  thousand  seedlings. 
The  ana  of  the  onltivation  of  the  Auricula  is  also  one  of  limited  extent.  It 
le^nires  a  floral  entlni'^in?t  to  some  extent,  to  mnke  a  successful  Auricula- 
grover ;  and  probably  if  any  one  would  deBire  to  see  a  manifestation  of  this 
kind  of  enflraeiasm,  pnte  and  simple,  he  ooild  not  do  better  than  attend  ^ 
annual  meeting  of  some  Amioala  sootefy,  where  he  oonld  not  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  genuine  enmestnesa  of  many  of  those  lAo  make  the  onlti- 
vation of  this  flower  "  a  hobby." 

Foremost  among  the  new  flowen  stand  two  fine  grey-odged  Tarietiss» 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  first,  Charlts  Turner,  has  a  well- 
defined  ^nnd  colour  of  violet  crimson,  the  eye  yellow  and  well  formed, 
clear  white  paste,  stout  and  smooth,  and  narrow  grey  edge,  the  pips  finely 
formed  and  stoat,  the  trass  erset  ai^  bold,  and  ute  hahn  exoelMnt.  The 
f'Acr^v.i},  f  lovel  C/i<7»iy';i«7/<,  Las  a  ground  colour  of  bright  rosy  purijle  v,'it!i 
regulnr  iini  lovs-  oclvnTip:  of  grey,  a  good  eye,  and  clear  smooth  white  paste,  tho 
pips  wcli  foniicil  and  btout,  forming  a  bold  truss;  the  habit  aJBO  first-rate. 
Tnese  received  first-elaas  certificates  at  the  second  spring  show  of  the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Society,  Rf"7cnt's  Park.  Other  new  flowers  in  this  division  are  Annie 
and  Eliza,  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  John  Pink,  Goburg  Boad,  and  awarded 
fiist-class  certificates  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Aazioola  Society.  The  first,  Awtu;,  has  a  well-Ae^ed  ground  colour  of 
rosy  purple  with  narrow  grey  edge,  clear  white  paste,  smooth  and  regular,  pips 
stout  and  well  formed,  of  iune  quahty  and  great  promise.  Eliza  has  a  very 
dark  brown  ground  colour  with  broad  edging  of  grey,  white  paste,  dear  ana 
smooth,  and  pips  of  fine  form  and  substance.  Another  notable  new  grey- 
edged  flower  is  Mrs.  Butcher,  raised  by  Mr.  Jolin  Butclicr.  of  GamberweU, 
and  awarded  a  first-elass  certificate  at  the  South  Metropohtan  Show.  The 
gioond  eoloor  is  dark  enmsoni  well-defined  and  regolar,  with  broad  grey 
edge,  clear  white  paste,  very  smooth,  pips  large,  of  great  sabstance*  and 
forming  a  bold  and  erect  truss. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Misa  Olwcr  (Pink),  a 
white-edged  flower  of  oonsiderable  promise,  the  ground  eoloar  dark  crimson 
with  deep  edging  of  white,  and  clear  white  paste. 

Of  self  flowers,  Mr.  Turner  had  two  very  fine  representatives  of  tlii<? 
division,  which  were  awarded  firbt>class  certificates  at  the  Brent's  Park 
61I0W— namely,  ChmfvAnmt  rosy  purple  gronnd  colonr,  inth  smooth  wiiita 
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paate,  pips  stout,  of  good  size  and  onUine,  hoi  a  little  rongh  as  shown* 

owing  to  being  somewhat  out  of  condition — ^it  is  nevertheless  a  flower  pos- 
sessing fine  properties;  and  Cromi  Fnmt:^  ground  colour  rosy  mulberry, 
fliumging  with  afj^  to  dark  ermuKm,  pips  large,  bold,  smooth,  and  of  fino 

fonn,  truss  and  habit  good.  John  Pexiiy  raised  by  Mr.  Butcher,  has  a  rosy 
crimson  f^round  colour  dashed  with  violet,  the  pips  stout  and  smooth,  but  the 
paste  iiardly  large  enough  according  to  the  recognised  scale  of  properties. 

Mnflh  more  numerous  have  been  the  accessions  to  tin  Alpine  class,  which 
has  become  greatly  improved  during  the  In-t  few  yrnrs  in  tlm  hnndh  of 
Mr.  Turner  and  others.  Both  in  the  size  and  in  tlie  euiour  of  the  liowersis 
the  improvement  noticeable,  and  the  latter  evidences  new  and  beautiful 
duidos  that  bid  fair  to  earn  for  this  dower  a  hi|^  popolarity.  Tb»  plants 
are  strong  and  lusty  in  habit,  and  they  will  bear  a  considerable  amotmt  of 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  It  was  generally  observable  in  these  Alpine 
TaiietieB  that  the  ground  colour  proper  formed  but  a  small  pnroortion  oi  'the 
margin  surrounding  the  paste.  Tha  marginal  colour  to  tue  somewhat 
indistinct  gi-oniKl  colour  prevailed  so  much,  that  in  giving  a  popular  descrip- 
tion of  these  new  flowers  they  shall  be  classed  in  aocoidanoe  with  the  pre- 
aawM  of  tib^  pifefailing  hne.  Thsflo  ahowy  margmal  oolovtia  ime  mhar 
bnght  crimson,  purple  or  violet,  or  buff,  the  latter  iirramb]^ (li«thigiiiHbiiig 
fhf^e  flowers  which  possessed  least  quality. 

Of  the  crimson  hues  the  following  were  selected  iot  awards : — Liutre 
(Turner),  brig) it  yellow  paste,  surrounded  by  a  glos^dark  rmg  of  gronni 
colour,  mai^ined  with  bright  claret  crimson,  flowers  large  and  smooth*  a 
striking  variety  ;  ComteUatim  (Tutner),  in  the  way  of  Lustre,  but  a  larger 
flower,  both  paste  and  ground  colour  being  of  greater  dimensions,  the  latter 
being  also  daiker  and  the  mairgfm  hngfater,  pips  large,  a  bold  and  ihowy 
variety.  These  two  were  a^vardcd  first-class  certificates  at  the  Royal  Botanio 
Blic^v.  Tli'fianrr  (Turner),  rich  claret  crimson  ground  colour  diffused  through- 
oat  the  margin,  bright  yellow  paste,  pips  large  and  stout,  a  bold  and  stnk- 
ing  floiwer,  Uiough  a  liraie  rough  ;  Vh  id  (Turner),  dark  ground  ooloor,  eaeh 
segment  of  tli-  pip  broadly  margmcd  with  lively  ro-y  crunsou,  flowers  large 
and  smooth,  truss  dense  and  erect,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  th  "  time,  a  true 
Auricula  truss ;  these  were  awarded  second-class  certihcates  at  the  iioyal  Bo- 
tanic Show.  Emma  (Pilcher),  has  a  ground  colour  of  rosy  crimaon  auftised 
with  purj^le,  sulphur  paste,  good  pip,  and  smooth ;  p.rrnrdc  d  a  second-class 
certificate  at  the  Iioyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  afterwards  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  Wflman  (Butcher),  glowing  dark 
crimson  ground  colour  margined  with  a  narrow  edge  of  a  paler  hue,  clear 
yellow  paste,  pips  larpe  and  bold,  a  novel  and  strilcinc  fiovror;  r^n{[  J aiw  Web- 
ster (Butcher),  ground  colour  intense  dark  crunsou  maigined  with  a  lighter 
hne,  pips  stout  emooth  and  fine ;  these  were  awarded  firat-olass  oertificates 
at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  WontJn-fnl  (Turner),  ia  a  flower  of  extra 
size,  the  ground  colour  formed  of  dark  velvety  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
segments,  which  are  showily  margined  with  bhght  rosy  crimson,  clean  and 
smooth  bright  yellow  paste.  Landseer  (Tanier),  has  a  n^ht  elazet  crimson 
Rionnd  colour,  with  pale  yellow  paste,  {nroducing  large  and  showy  tniBses  of 
flowers.  Prmthiit  (Tm-ner),  dark  crimson  ground  colour  with  margin  of 
fiery  claret  crimson,  a  very  striking  variety.  Sparkkr  (Turner),  is  in  the 
way  of  President,  bat  the  ground  ooloor  ia  not  of  ao  dark  a  shade,  truss  fine, 
bold  and  strildng. 

Shn  lf  s  of  violet  pm-ple  and  Hlnc  were  seen  in  i\\o  following  flower?? : — 
Eclu)  ^Turner),  velvety  crimsou  ground  colour  margined  with  rosy  violet. 
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pale  sulphur  paste  a  little  restricted  in  size,  pips  large,  smooth,  and  of  good 
qnality ;  imd.Fa.^chm(iov  (Turner),  rich  dark  ground  colour  witli  narrow  margin 
of  pale  violet,  pale  sulphur  paste,  pips  smooth  and  even,  a  very  pleasing 
ana  effective  variety;  these  irere  awarded  first-class  eertifieates  at  the  Boyu 
Botanic  Society.  T^iuhj MhUUi  ton  (Butcher),  has  a  dark  crimson  ground  colour 
margined  with  violet,  and  pale  sulphur  paste,  a  flower  of  fine  properties ; 
awai'dcd  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  bouth  Metropolitan  Show.  Bertha 
(Turner),  has  a  dark  orimson  ground  ooloor,  and  is  distinctly  margined 
with  pale  purple  on  each  segment  of  the  pip,  pale  greenish  yellow  paste; 
awarded  a  fir8t-claJ5s  ccrtilicatc  at  the  Royal  llorticultural  Society.  J«.f(V 
(TumerL  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson  ground  colour  with  nan-ow  margin  oi 
roey'Vimei,  bright  yellow  paste,  flowers  large  and  fine;  awarded  a  second" 
class  certificate  at  the  Koyal  Botanic  Show.  Other  flowers  of  tins  prevail- 
ing  hue  of  colour  were  Princes  (Turner),  dark  ground  coloiu:  with  margin  of 
deax  violet  changing  to  rosy  violet  with  age,  a  novel  and  handsome  flower; 
and  Annie  (Turner),  narrow  dark  circle  of  ground  colour,  broadly  edged 
with  ro  :y  crimson  and  lilac,  clear  white  paste,  smooth  but  thin  flowers. 

The  presence  of  more  than  two  tints  of  the  ground  colour  has  given 
rise  to  a  divisioii  that  has  been  well  denominated  **  Fancies."  These  are  re- 
presented by  Trumpeter  (Tniner),  rich  dark  red  ground  colom  ,  bordered  with 
palo  ro<?y  crimson,  and  margined  with  rosy  buff,  large  aud  smootli  yellow 
paste,  the  pips  largo  and  very  novel;  and  Seiina  (Turner),  dark  blotch  of 
ground  eolonr,  bordered  with  rosy  violet,  and  edged  with  a  paler  hue,  whicb 
f»^«CTn"*C  very  pale  with  age  deprives  the  flower  somewhat  of  its  attractive- 
ness— awarded  second-class  certificates  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Show.  Xocrltif 
(Turner),  has  a  dark  ground  colour,  bordered  with  pale  violet  and  edged 
with  bnff,  pale  yellow  paste,  a  novel  imd  striking  fiower ;  awarded  a  seocmd- 
class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Marion  (Turner),  has  a 
silken  velvet  ground  colour,  bordered  with  rosy  crimson  and  distinctly  mar- 
gined with  pale  violet,  and  is  a  very  striking  flower,  but  wanting  in  quality. 

This  list,  extenstve  as  it  i8»  W  no  means  exhausts  all  the  new  varieties 
of  the  present  season ;  it  gives  the  cream  of  these  new  and  beautiful  forms, 
which  appear  capable  of  being  indefinitely  multiplied  by  means  of  careful 
crossing  and  seeding.  q 


OBMSON'S  PAEABIGM  FBTTIT  AJSCD  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  difficulty  which  gardeners  and  pomologists  generally,  more  espe> 

cially  those  whose  gardens  lie  in  exposed  situations,  experience  in  combating 
successfully  tlie  destructive  efiects  of  cold  easterly  winds  and  spring  frosts — 
evils  which  usually  occur  just  at  the  time  when  fruit  trees  are  putting  forth 
their  tender  blossoms — has  led  to  a  vary  general  desire  for  cheap  glass 
hoii'^r  s  -incc  they  are  not  only  useful  in  securing  a  crop,  but  also  in  pro- 
longing the  season  of  supply.  Neither  expensive  walls  nor  costly  coverings 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  on  for  euabUug  tiie  coltivator  to  oope  snccessfuUy 
with  the  elements ;  for  even  when  spring  fipostshave  been  rendered  harmless 
by  these  appliances,  a  sunless  summer  or  an  excessively  wet  autumn  will 
often  prevent  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  and  ripening  of  the  wood,  which 
are  necessaiy  to  the  fertility,  if  not,  indeed,  to  tiie  very  life  of  the  plant. 
Among  other  plans  for  coping  with  these  evils,  that  of  Mr.  Ormson,  as 
exhibited  in  the  eastern  nreacleof  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  and  pubhcly  announced  under  the  name  of  Paradigm 
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Houses,  a  plan  at  once  comprehensive  in  design,  and  economical  in  prin- 
ciple, is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  By  this  plan  it  is  projposed  to 
mpenede  ezpennve  walla  as  a  boundary  to  gardens,  by  anbstitntizig  frnii 


and  plant  houses  in  their  stead ;  and,  by  this  means,  it  is  argued,  the  cnlii- 

vfitor  will  have  all  liis  fniit  trees  completely  iiiuler  oonlrol,  and  safe  from 
the  vicLssitudes  of  climate,  -wiiile  by  hcatiiif^  Bonie  and  regulating  the  supply 
of  air  to  others,  the  crops  may  be  Ibrwarded  or  retarded  so  as  considerably 


io  prolong  the  aeaaon  of  supply.  Many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fruits,  also, 
■which  are  now  unk^o^vn  save  in  peculiarly  favoured  localitiaB,  might  by 
such  a  provision,  be  secured  in  plenty  and  perfection  in  ail. 
^ '  These  new  bonaea  of  Hr,  Onnaon'a  hsere  the  reeonmiendstion  of  being 
single,  efficient,  and  aubstantial,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  at  the  same 
time  very  moderate  in  cost.  They  are  made  in  two  fnnns,  the  one  of  which 
is  more  particularly  adapted  for  firuit  growing  upon  trellises,  as  represented 
^y/H'      Thia  bonae  ia  10  ieek  in  mdth,  and  8  feei  8  inohea  high,  bat  ean 
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be  made  to^  any  width  and  height  required.  There  iii  a  ventilating  flap 
t%  iacihes  wide  on  each  side  fitted  with  oords  and  pulleys,  by  which  means 
SO  leet  lu  length  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  once ;  while  at  the  ridge  or 
Q^^r  angle  of  the  roof  is  fixctl  a  contiimotis  ventilator,  giving  a  clear  opening 
of  12  inches  the  whole  length,  and  closed  by  means  of  a  moveable  capping, 
mdiieli  is  held  in  iKMition  1^  moveable  iron  stays,  and  is  capable,  by  polling 
a  sash-line,  of  being  elevated  to  a  height  of  6  inches  above  the  roof,  whereby, 
as  it  still  remains  over  the  oponing,  the  entrance  of  rain  is  prevented.  Thia 
opens  in  20-feet  lengths,  and,  on  the  cord  being  relaxed,  iklls  back  into  its 
position,  and  effeetnally  shots  onl  the  eztexnal  atmosphere.  The  plan  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  lantern  mode  of  ventilation,  oombined  witibi  the 
eoonomy  arising  froin  its  greater  facility  of  construction. 

In  Jig.  2  is  sliown  a  form  of  house  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
flowering  plants  or  pyramidal  fruit  trees.  This  eaa  also  be  of  any  reqnired 
width  or  height,  but  the  length  of  both  must  be  some  multiple  €i  10,  as 
they  are  framed  in  10-feet  lengths  or  bays,  by  which  arrnngeraent  greater 
economy  in  construction  is  secured.  The  ventilation  in  this  house  is 
provided  for  by  opening  the  side  sashes  simnltaneonely  in  50-feet  lengths, 
by  a  very  sunple  application  of  machinery,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
form  of  ridge  ventilator  aa  already  described. 

One  point  in  the  construction  of  these  houses  is  calculated  to  recommend 
them  to  favoorable  notice — namely,  thftt  the  parts  are  made  up  in  dedBnite 
lengths,  by  -^vhich  not  only  facility  of  construction,  hut  facility  of  removal,  is 
BPcnred.  Owin<T  to  this  cucumstanoe  iheii  Gost  does  not  greatly  exceed 
tiiai  oi  au  ordmary  garden  walL 

T. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Tnoron  the  season  for  planting  the  Potato  is  for  the  present  passed,  yet 
a  few  remarks  on  this  all-important  subject  mpy  be  useful.  I  need  not  say 
what  a  necessary  ajrttele  of  mod  the  Po&to  is  to  an  dasses  in  this  eomitry, 
bat  more  especially  to  the  working  people,  to  whom  a  deficient  4»op  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  The  retail  price  in  Knarepborough  and  other  markets  in  this 
part  was  in  the  spring  of  last  yeai-  Od.  the  weigh  of  21  lbs.  for  the  best  samples 
of  eating  Potatos ;  while  in  the  present  spring  the  prices  run  ficom  1<.  Sd. 
to  Is.  lOd.  the  weigh  of  21  Iba.  This  is  a  great  difference  in  prioe  within 
twelve  months  ;  yet  the  growers  are  not  better,  if,  indeed,  they  are  as  well 
paid  for  the  crop,  than  when  it  was  sold  at  the  lower  price,  as  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  were  destroyed  last  year  by  the  murrain,  wlulst  in  the  previous 
season  very  little  injury  was  done. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  during  the  last  twenty  years  given  much  time, 
labour,  attention,  and  thought  to  tiie  matter ;  but,  like  most  other  people, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  permanent  remedy  for  the  rot--a 
subject  I  do  not  now  intend  to  discuss.  In  some  fine  diy  seasons,  like  the 
summers  of  1664  and  1865,  I  have  had  little  or  no  disease,  but  in  cold  wet 
seasons  like  the  last,  the  crops  have  always  been  more  or  less  diseased.  So 
lightlyhadiheeropeof  1864  and  1865  annared  from  the  murrain,  that  many 
people  began  to  hope  the  disease  was  dying  out,  but  the  sad  destmotioil  01 
laat  year  ims  tlippipntrtl  these  hopes. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  results  of  tlie  diHereut  experiments  on 
Potato  enltma  tut  an  frma  time  to  time  reported  in  the  pikers ;  bat  mf 
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own  experience  has  led  me  to  think  that  sometimes  inferences  are  too  hastily 
(lra\sTi  from  Buccessfal  experiments.  A  scries  of  experiments  may  for  one 
or  two  faTOOxiUe  seasoos  give  very  satisfiictory  results ;  bat  to  make  them 
of  any  valne  they  should  also  be  continued  through  tvro  or  three  unfavour- 
able seasons,  and  if  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory  then,  theii*  importance 
cannot  be  doubted.  All  experimexits  should  be  repeated  for  several  seasons 
befon  the  results  are  reported. 

T  will  not  trouble  your  readers  with  the  details  or  results  of  any  of  the 
experiments  X  have  myself  tried,  but,  instead,  I  will  ofiter  a  few  vezy  simple 
tenuuiln  on  the  erdtim  of  Fotatos  in  gardens. 

The  following'  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attondcil  to  : — Ist,  The  Bert 
Boil  ;  2na,  Trcncliing  the  Soil ;  Srd,  The  Sets  ;  4th,  Tlie  Time  for  Plantmg ; 
(th,  The  Varieties  to  Grow ;  and  6th,  General  liemarks. 

7Atf  Ben  iSbO.— In  genAral  a  ligbt  fraah  sandy  loam  ia  tha  baat  fbir  fha 
growth  of  tba  Potato  when  fine  flavour  and  mealiiiaaa  aire  nqwnA,  On 
heavy  or  wet  lands  manv  kinds  become  watery  or  waxy,  and  are  very  unfit 
lor  table  use.  The  soil  lor  Potatos  should  neither  be  too  stiff  and  untraot- 
ahle,  nor  too  light  and  ommblixig,  jet  Tath«r  of  tha  onimblin^  kind ;  ndtber 


enrdiargcd  with  moisture.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  are  finer 
Potatos  grown  than  on  the  warp  "  land  (duefiy  a  sandy  deposit),  on  the 
hsnka  of  the  river  Oiue.  The  Selby  Potatoa  alwaya  eommand  the  highest 
pioea  m  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  other  markets. 

Trenchinfi  the  Soil. — I  consider  this  a  point  of  the  first  importance,  A 
good  depth  of  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  grow  Potatos  well.  From  lox^g 
^raotieal  e:qMrieiiee  I  am  oonvmeed  wat  troiehmg  at  leaat  fi  feet  deep  ia 
the  best  preparation  of  the  soil  for  Potatos,  and  that  crops  will  in  f^eneral 
thus  be  obtained,  better  in  quality  and  more  abundant  in  (luantity,  than  by 
any  other  mode  of  culture.  Trenching  the  ground  is  not  a  preventive  of 
the  mnnain,  though  I  have  never  found  Potatoa  to  rot  worse  on  trenched 
land  than  on  land  not  trenched,  but  rather  the  cciitraiT,  as  the  soil  when 
trenched,  being  more  open,  is  generally  drier  and  wanner  than  land  simply 
dug ;  neither  is  it  bO  much  afiected  by  sudden  changes  of  the  weather.  I 
am  aware  that  trenehing  the  land  for  Potatoa  ia  but  mldom  practised,  but 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it ;  and  any  persons  nhont  to  plant  a  rood  of 
ground,  if  they  would  trench  one  half,  and  dig  and  manure  the  other  half 
as  usual,  and  plant  the  whole  with  the  same  land  of  Potatos,  treating  them 
in  all  other  respects  alike,  would  be  o<mTinoed  by  one  trial  how  beneficial 
trenching  is  to  this  crop. 

Tlu  8et»» — Moderate-sized  whole  sets  are  in  general  to  be  preferred,  and 
care  ahonld  be  taken  not  to  leave  more  than  one  or  two  stems  to  eaoh  set, 
as  when  all  are  left  to  grow  they  beoome  so  crowded  that  the  leaves  do  not 
properly  perform  their  ofl&ee,  and  in  oooseqitenoe  tiie  qualify  of  the  Potatos 
will  be  inierior. 

Tmefar  Plmtm^^^aMoJij  any  time  from  the  middle  of  Manh  to  the 
todof  A|nI,or{haeadyMyrtoiMay.  When  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  dry  work- 
ing condition  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the  better,  but  the  weather  ^vill 
sometimes  prevent  the  planting  being  done  as  soon  as  would  otherwise 
be  desirable.  The  seta  ahonld  always  be  planted  in  rowa  varying  from 
18  to  86  inches  apart,  and  from  8  to  10  inches  in  the  rows,  according 
to  the  size,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  should  also  be  planted  at  a 
depth  varying  jErom  4  to  6  or  8  inohes,  according  to  the  kind.  After  they 
ace  plaateiiU  the  soil  should  ha  kepi  well  itined  betinen  the  rowi,  to  keep 


neither  qmte  dry,  nor  yet 
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down  weeds,  and  to  admit  the  euu  and  raius ;  and  the  young  plants  shoold 
be  nicely  earthed  up  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  I  need  flodrcely 
say  that  Fotatos  should  always  be  plauted  in  an  open  8itiiati0n»  they 
will  receive  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  This  is  abBolutely  neoessasy  In  order  to 
have  tubers  of  good  quality. 

Vttrietisi  to  Grote.—TheM  are  now  so  T«iy  nnmerons  that  ft  ii  diffieatt 
to  make  a  selection  without  omitting  some  zaaUy  good  kinds.  Ab  almost 
every  locnlity  lias  its  favouritr  liiiids,  it  is  a  very  safe  practice  to  grow  these 
sorts,  adding  to  them  such  othois  as  have  been  proved  to  be  meritorious. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  get  the  seed  oeoaaionally  from  anotiier  locality,  aa 
this  improves  the'qnaliiy  of  the  crop,  but  if  the  soil  is  regularly  trenched 
there  is  not  tlie  same  necessity  for  freqiu  nt"  ehnnge  of  seed.  For  early  use 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  strain  of  A&h-leaved  Kidneys,  but  these 
are  now  so  nnmeroufl,  and  eaon  land  ie  bo  strongly  raeommended,  tiiat  it  ia 
a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  select.  In  speaking  to 'an  acquaintance  of 
mine  lately  on  this  matter,  he  said  he  p^ew  nearly  a  do7en  sorts  last  season 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  persons,  but  .he  found  them  so  much 
alike  he  threw  tiie  whole  together  when  taking  them  np,  aa  he  had  not  eon- 
yeniences  for  keeping  them  separate,  and  even  if  he  had»  theiy  so  nearly 
resembled  each  other  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  do  so.  The  following  I 
have  had  good  here,  but  doubtless  the  list  does  not  include  all  the  best 
sorts : — Earfy, — ^Adi-leaved  Eidn^,  Early  Ash-Ieared,  Mona's  Bride,  Eoyal 
Ash-leaved,  Myatt's  Prolific,  and  Early  Handsworth.  Second  Earhj. — 
Lapstonc  or  Haigh's  Seedling  (which  is  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  one  of 
the  finest  of  Potatos,  but  suffers  much  from  the  mimain),  Balmahoy,  and 
])aintree*8  Seedling.  General  Crop. — ^Flnkee,  Skerry  Bine,  York  lu^gent, 
Fortyfold,  White  Rock,  and  Scottisli  Rej^ent. 

(rnwral  Rnnarh. — Potatos  intended  for  seed  slionld  always  hr  fnken  up 
before  they  aie  fully  grown,  as  they  make  better  sets,  and  grow  wiiii  more 
vigour  than  when  folly  ripe.  But  Potaloe  for  eating  should  always  be 
allowed  to  ripen  properly  l)efore  they  are  taken  up  ;  for  when  dug  up  before 
they  have  done  gl-owin;,^  they  are  not  so  mealy  or  so  Unely  flavoured  as  when 
left  to  mature  properly. 

By  canying  out  these  different  matters  I  have  generally  had  very  satis- 
factory crops  nf  Potatos,  but  I  regard  the  trenching  of  tlie  ground  ns  the 
most  essential  point  in  their  culture,  and  1  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  it  were  more  generally  adopted,  we  should  not  have  much  to  complain  of 
abont  our  Potato  crops. 

Sumrtan,  M.  Saol. 


A  TRIO  OF  FliiST-CLASS  MARANTAS. 

TiLEiu;  are  few  iamiiy  groups  of  plants  with  ornamental  foliage  that 
wonld  go  farther  in  afibraing  materiate  comhining  rare  beantv  and  pictur- 
esque variety  for  the  decoration  of  a  plant-stove,  than  that  of  the  Marantas, 

in  wliicli  are  popularly  included  certain  species  that  more  strictly  belong 
to  Calalhea  and  Phrynium,  thougii  for  all  gardening  x)urpo8es  they  may 
be  regarded  as  one.  The  Caladinms  may  be  more  flamiting  in  their 
colouring,  and  may  create  a  more  favournlde  first  impression  ;  but  we 
doubt  if  even  they,  with  tlieir  soft-textured  flabby  leaves,  could  "tand  a  close 
comparison  with  the  pohshed  parti-coloured  and  more  permanent-leaved 
Marantas.  'Whatever  his  fecial  predilection,  whether  in  favour  of  Atads, 
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Ferns,  PaImB,  or  other  popular  pronps,  no  one  could  deny  tbat  the  Marantas 
come  into  the  first  rank  of  fine-foliaged  plants  of  moderate  size. 

The  Marantas,  taking  the  name  iu  the  broad  sense  above  indicated, 


form  not  only  a  well-favoured  but,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  numeroas  family, 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  new  members  whereof  were  shown  in  cue  group 
by  Jifr.  Linden  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866.  Our 
present  object  is  not,  however,  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  beauty  which 
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the  gentre  affords,  bnt  to  invite  especial  attention  to  a  few  of  the  choicer 
gems  which  oar  gardens  have  recently  aoqaired  from  it.  Tl^se  are  Manuita 
veitehiaaAt  M.  illiisfacis,  and  H.  neeo^pioto. 

Maranta  VEiTcmANA,  referred  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  Calathea,  and  of  which, 
by  tbo  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, was  the  hrst  known  of  the  foregoing,  and  ocoajj^ies  the  first  position 
tdflo  in  respeot  to  its  omunental  properties.  It  is  ft  atooi,  fiwo  growing  lier1>, 
attaining  the  height  of  2  feet  or  upwards,  its  stalked  leaves  being  more  than 
a  foot  in  len/r^^i  Tliose  are  ovate  elliptic,  with  a  dark  glossy  green  ground, 
in  strong  couirai^L  wiih  which  occurs  a  series  of  large  obcmxeate  patches  of 
pale  yellowiaii  or  greyish  green  dose  to  tiie  midxib,  and  theee  being  elosely 
placcfl  form  nn  irrcgnlarly-defined  pale  centre.  Exterior  to  these,  and 
about  muhvay  to  the  margin,  occurs  another  serie?'  of  liold  connoclod  mark- 
ings of  a  lunate  or  scolloped  outline,  and  of  a  truiisparent  ycUowiijh  grey, 
giving  the  leaf  a  remaii»ky  pietodftl  effMl,  efiOier  when  seen  from  above  or 
beneath,  fnr  tlio  ;•  ]i,,rt as  seen  against  the  light,  show  tliemselves 
to  be  quite  trousparcnt.  The  under  side  is  of  a  rich  vinous  purple,  paler 
where  the  spotting  occurs.  The  effect  of  this  colouring  is  very  rich,  so  that 
the  plant  is  one  of  remarkable  ftttnotivenfles,  especially  when  it  acquires 
mature  size,  and  has  Hsmwa,  onk  ft  spreading  bead  of  its  ezeeedingfy  befta* 
atal  leaves. 

Uaranxa  iLLnsTBis  is  of  ft  somewhat  different  type,  being  of  dwarfer 
Ikftbit,  and  having  comparatively  broader  leaves  with  shorter  petioles.  The 
leaves  are  roundish  oblong,  deep  reddish  purple  beneath,  and  vrith  a  red 
fi)0*tetalk,  the  base  of  the  costa  oeing  also  red ;  along  the  centre  on  each 
side  the  oosta  is  a  band  of  yeHefwish  giccn,  and  thence  directed  ontwaxcb 
oeeur  alternate  zebra-fike  banda  el  pale  and  deep  green;  i  i  curs  a 
scolloped  belt  of  pale  greyish  grrr  ^,  Jilmost  white,  and  finally  a  yliaded 
dark  green  margin.  The  contrasts  j^rebented  by  these  tints,  which  here  and 
there,  eaue^  i&  tbft  eaaa  of  the  wbla  belt,  Uaid  sofUy  into  eaeh  oUmt,  is 
Toy  ohanmBg^  vidttM  plant  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  raee. 

Makanta  ROOTEO-picTA  is  of  thc  same  character  as  the  last.  1  Tit  appa- 
rently of  smaller  growth.  It  has  roondish  oblong  leaves  of  a  shaded  dark 
green  odonr  throughout,  eieept  that  a  wftvy  or  seoDoped  belt  of  eleur  deep 
rose  colour  extends  from  the  base  to  ^  apex,  a  Httle  within  tbo  margin,  som 
that  the  costa  is  conspicuously  deep  rtwe-coloured  throughout.  The  petiole 
and  back  of  the  leaf  are  in  this  case  also,  of  a  deep  reddish  purole  or  wine  colour. 

This  tiio  of  Mvantas  all  eom*  inom  tropiosl  Booth  Ameriea.  The 
exact  habitat  of  M.  Veitchiana  is  not  stated,  but  that  of  the  others  is  the 
country  bordering  the  Upper  Amazon.  Those  who  may  desire  to  see  well- 
executed  and  trustworthy  coloured  figures  of  the  plants,  may  find  them  in 
the  wwdcs  quoted  bdinr— namely,  VriMaiM  in  the  "  Botaoioal  Maga- 
zine,"  at  t.  6685;  M.  illnjitris  in  "  Flores  dca  Ssrres/'  ftt  t.  1691-2;  and 
if.  roieo-picta  in  the  latter  work  at  1. 167^6. 

M. 


FRUIT  CROPS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

We  have  now  ai-rivcd  at  a  Buthciently  advanced  period  of  the  year  to  be 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimftte  of  the  Froii  crop  of  the  coming 

Fcn^nn.  NotwithstnTidinij;  tlio  lon^^  continuance  of  dull  wet  wcatlior  last 
autumn,  which  was  very  unfavourable  for  ripening  wood,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  cold  weather  of  January  and  March,  the  prospect  is  very 
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gfttisfaetory  in  this  ncip'hboiu-liood.   With  the  Bingle  WWiptioli  of  A|i|ik<, 
all  other  lands  of  fruit  wiii  afford  fuii  average  crops. 

The  cold  weather  of  March  kept  the  Apricotfl  late  in  coming  iuto  ilowcr, 
which  was  veiry  fortnnate,  as  the  wesQier  was  faromsUe  to  their  setting 
after  they  got  fuUy  expanded.  lu  general  there  was  not  so  much  "bloom  as 
usnal  this  geason,  and  the  crop  m  some  places  is  below  the  average.  The 
crop  here  is,  however,  a  good  average  one,  the  >oung  treeb  being  very  inii. 

Peaches  and  Neotarin^  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  There  was  a  great 
bloom,  aud  the  weather  being  mild,  they  set  very  thickly — equally  well  on 
trees  fully  exposed,  as  on  those  under  protection.  I  would  here  offer  a  word 
of  advice  to  young  gardeners,  and  that  is,  not  to  be  airaid  to  Chin  the 
friiHiraU,aadifltiMKtol0ttvetooliawoiititotmefl,thaDtM  T«b  dozen 
fine  Peaches  are  worth  more  than  twenty  dozen  small  ones ;  besidSBi  the 
trees  when  not  overcropped,  make  better  wood  for  another  season. 

Ploms  are  an  extraordinary  crop.   The  show  of  bloom  was  very  fine, 
•Dd  the  wwiber  ivas  everything  thait  OQoM  Iw  widie^  TheywiU  Mvoy  ' 
low  in  price  this  sei^m.   Cherries  also  are  a  good  crop. 

The  Apple  crop  will  be  mneh  below  an  average,  yet  better  than  could  be 
expected  when  we  consider  the  heavy  crop  of  last  season,  which  so  exhausted 
tiie  trees  of  their  organifled  matter,  especially  in  orchards  "whiem  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  either  to  pfimiog  tiie  wood  or  thinning  the  fimit,  that  a  season 
of  rest  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  store  np  matter  for 
another  crop.  On  young  trees  that  were  not  overladen  with  fruit  last  year, 
there  is  a  mhr  crop  this  season.  Here  wo  have  »  voy  fiur  crop,  though 
taking  the  whole  of  the  trees  it  is  certainly  bdow  an  atwige.  Some  of  lliem 
have  little  or  no  fruit,  others  have  a  light  crop,  and  some  have  a  very  heavy 
crop,  especially  the  following  sorts  :  —  Cockpit,  Improved  Cockpit,  Yorkshire 
Or&ening,  JEUbsion  Pippin,  Margil,  Ingestrie,  Calville,  Gre^  Balsam, 
PumeloVa  SoedJiing,  and  others  too  somefoiiB  to  mention. 

Pears  are  a  good  crop,  fully  an  average  one,  both  on  standards  and 
walls.    Some  sorts  are  very  heavily  cropped. 

Bash  fruit  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  trees  are  looking  very  healthy  and 
dean.  Ooosebemes  and  Cniniits  of  all  kiiids,  and  Baspbenriea  are  also 
plentiful. 

The  Strawberry  crop  will  bo  abundant.  The  plants  are  looking  remark- 
ably well  and  healthy,  and  are  full  of  blossom.  iUl  kinds  promise  well  for 
frmt.  I  aevar  had  &Bens*  Seedling  fail  until  1865,  when  the  failure  of  the 
Strawberry  crop  was  so  general  throughout  the  country-.  I*  nl-o  failed  last 
year.  I  have  a  plantation  of  Keens',  now  four  years  old,  from  which  I  ex- 
pected a  good  crop  in  lb65,  but  was  disappointed,  as  I  was  in  IStiC,  when 
tho  erop  was  again  a  fiulnse.  I  was  much  xndined  to  dig  them  np,  but  the 
plants  looked  so  strong  and  vigorous,  that  I  was  induced  to  leave  them. 
Now  they  nro  one  mn.m  of  bloom.  The  crnp  will  be  extraordinary.  Sir 
Harry,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  oi  late,  I  have  grown  nine  or  ten 
yiton*  I  ahn^  fond  H  a  free  grower  and  great  orop^ear*  I  aeiver  ton- 
sidered  it  other  than  a  very  coarse  fruit,  and  did  not  grow  it  extensively  until 
last  year.  In  1865  it  bore  me  a  lieavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  as  it  stood  the  long- 
eontmned  hot  dry  weather  on  our  soil  better  than  any  other  kind,  I  was 
indnoedtopIantaarBolik.  Last  jwtfaa  crop  was  also  good,  so  titat  hare 
it  has  proved  itself  a  great  bearer  in  seasons  when  ottm  sorts  hxn  Inlid. 
The  British  Qnecn  does  well  here  ;  I  grow  it  largely. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prospect  of  good  fruit 
oops  ibis  Beason  is  vmj  cheering.  NotwithetMidiwg  all  that  hasMnt  nid 
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about  the  cliaugeableness  of  our  climate,  there  will  be  a  fine  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  froit  vitfa  the  ezeeption  of  Apples ;  ml  iho  li^tness  of  this  orop  is  omiag 
not  to  the  weather,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  management  in  pruning  the 
troes,  and  thinning  the  fruit  last  eeason. 

S  tour  ton.  M.  Saul. 

[The  extraordinary  show  of  Strawberries,  which  wo  hear  is  general,  saggests  tluit  ruxmen 
att7  be  HWOfl^  ind  thaithoM  wUdi  M«  piodnoBd  avlj  ihoiild  to 


THE  NEW  VARIEGATED  ZONAL*  TELARGONIUMS. 

bucH  a  show  of  this  popular  class  of  Pelargoniums  was  never  before 
seen  as  that  brought  togeuer  at  South  Kensington  on  the  21st  of  May. 
BVom  the  earliest  fbnns  down,  to  the  very  latest  and  most  advanced  develop- 
ments, thfi  section  was  rcprespiited,  and  that  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
almost  bewildering.  The  following  awards  of  first-class  certificates  were 
made  by  the  Floral  Committee : — ^To  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hraderaon  ft  Son  for  Sun" 
tMne,  iraieh  has  a  aone  of  dark  bronze  and  fieiy  cannine,  well-defined  and 
regular,  nnfl  a  margin  of  gold,  liabit  good;  a  showy  and  fiffective  variety.  To 
Messrs.  Jas.  (iunaway  &  Co.,  of  Bristol, for  Mrs,  AUeitf  which  has  a  uanw 
bronze  and  fiery  carmine  zone,  unnsnally  well-defined  and  regular,  and  a 
pale  yeUow  margin ;  leaves  small,  bat  very  distinctly  marked.  To  "hit. 
Grieve,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Victoria  Er;fwn,  n  cross  between  a  jrreen- 
leaved  seedling  and  Lucy  Grieve ;  it  has  a  broad  dark  bronzy  and  fiery  red 
£one,  well  defined,  and  a  mediun  margin  of  pale  yellow ;  good  habit,  and 
effeotive.  To  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  for  Ilesplm£ni,  a  very  novel 
and  attractive  variety,  with  broad  well-defined  reddish  brown  and  ^^lowing 
carmine  zone,  and  narrow  yellow  leaf-margin;  Mayni/icentf  with  well-defined 
zone  of  bronzy  brown  and  deep  cannine,  and  yellow  margin,  foliage  good, 
and  excellent  habit ;  and  Jetty  Lacy,  with  zone  of  reddish  chestnut  and  dark 
brown,  well-defined  and  striking,  margin  of  bright  golden  yellow,  free  and 
compact  in  habit.  To  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  of  Ipswich,  for  Lord  Stanley,  a 
eross  b^een  Sir  F.  Edly  and  lOss  Tnmer,  and  having  a  dark  bronzy 
chestnut  and  fiery  red  zone,  well-defined  and  hold,  and  a  margin  of  yellow; 
good  habit,  and  wry  effective.  To  Messrs.  Saltniarsh  &  Son,  of  Chelmsford, 
for  Suurust',  dink  and  pinkish  caimiue  zone,  well-defined  and  regular,  with 
broad  leaf-maiigin  of  deep  yellow,  good  habit,  and  highly  attractive ;  and 
Cfou  n  Ji  iit  l,  ^vith  very  broad  dark  and  carmine  well-defined  zone,  and  wide 
leaf-margin  of  gold,  a  very  bold  and  sho■\^-^'  kind.  Botli  these  varieties 
were  shown  us  large  plants,  and  it  was  noticeal)le  how  well  preserved  was 
the  leaf-marking  even  on  the  very  old(  st  leaf.  To  Mr.  Langlois,  of  Jersey, 
for  Pni)cr  Leojmhl,  a  medinm-sized  highly  coloured  variety.  Some  remark- 
ably well-grown  and  finely  coloured  Golden  yearlings  were  produced  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Sydenham.  The  foregoing,  it  will  be  Been,  all  belong 
to  the  Golden-edged  section  of  the  groap.  Gompazativcl  v  f>  w  new  Silver- 
edged  Zonals  were  produced,  and  of  them  none  that  were  both  sufficiently 
developed  and  sutiiciently  meritorious  to  merit  the  distinction  of  an  award. 

Among  Golden  Bicolor  Zonals,  Mr.  Wills,  of  Iluntroj'de  Park,  Burnley, 
had  some  splendid  tilings.  First-class  certificates  were  awaidfld  to  Her 
Mt^jutyt  having  a  gieenidi  golden  leaf-gronnd,  with  broad  zone  of  bronze, 

*  We  U30  the  tcnn  "  Tarie<:nto(l  Zonal,"  and  for  llio  sate  of  imiforniitTS'  recommend  ita 
general  adoption,  as  proposed  in  the  Oardtnen*  ChronicU,  instead  of  "Tricolor,"  which 
mtsr  asm*  is  iMia  pve-^oiei^td  and  iae^^ 
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Tny  distinctly  and  handsomely  laid  on,  foliage  laigd  uid  stout,  ft  very 

fine  variety  ;  and  Beauty  of  Pahllmlnle,  bright  golden  grpon,  with  narrowi'^h 
•well-defined  vandyked  zone  of  yellowish  bronze,  large  bold  leaves,  and 
excellent  habit.  The  following,  in  the  same  way,  were  also  fine  examples : 
^Moddt  Bemtty  of  CaidtrdaU,  Prinem  Alice,  and  Perilln.  All  these  were 
Imge  and  bandsomo  ^eoimens,  that  promise  to  make  most  effeetive  bedders. 

Quo. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JANUARY,  1867. 

Thk  temperature  to-day  (May  7th),  ha.^  been  81**  in  the  shade,  and 
the  hot  bright  sun  is  briugiug  out  the  effects  of  the  frost  into  mnch  stronger 
relief.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  plants  before  mentioiied  (sec  pp.  83,  91) 
as  only  slightly  injured,  are  now  quite  dead  ;  seT^al  standard  Boses  have 

gone  oft*  within  the  last  week  ;  and,  hi  fact  we  are  in  a  po5?ition  now  to  be 
able  to  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  real  amount  of 
damage  inflicted. 

In  resuming  my  remarks,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  record  some  sad 
losses  in  the  Cypress  tribe.  Prominent  amongst  these  stands  the  beautiful 
Cupressus  Goveniana,  from  California,  not  one  plant  of  which  is  spared 
to  us,  thus  adding  another  proof  to  that  afforded  by  Pinus  insignia,  that  all 
the  Califomiau  species  are  not  alike  hardy.  Gnpressus  macrocarpa,  also 
from  California,  is  very  mucli  injured,  and  in  pnme  few  instances  quite 
killed;  but  a  lar^e  one,  upward.s  of  Hi)  feet  lii^di,  is  uninjured.  Cuprcssns 
thurifera  and  ihuiilera  elegaus  from  Mexico  are  quite  killed.  Several  very 
fine  trees  of  Cnpressns  tornlosa,  one  neatly  40  feet  high,  are  all  gone.  Ajs 
this  latter  is  an  Indian  species,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  surv  ive  where 
a  Californiau  species  liad  hecn  oljlit^i  il  to  succumb.  Tliis  closes  tlie  list  of 
our  losses  in  the  Coniferous  family,  and  a  sad  blank  they  have  produced 
wherever  they  have  he«k  planted  in  conspienous  positions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  effects.  Sad  as  the  tale  is,  however,  I  think  we  may  rejoice 
tliat  there  are  so  many  beautiful  things  left,  which  are  perfectly  reliable  for 
their  hardiness,  and  to  which  wo  must  for  the  future  look  for  effective 
planting. 

Amongst  the  minor  losses  occ^ioned  by  the  frost  are  all  the  Noisette 
and  Tea-scented  Roses,  as  well  as  several  Bourbon  and  climbing  Roses,  all 
of  which  were  killed  to  the  ground ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  indeed 
hreakmg  up  more  or  less  Tigoronsly,  thongh  the  liot  sun  appears  too  mnch 
for  many  >f  tl  eni,  as  I  perceive  that  several  have  gone  back  within  the  last 
week.  In  standiirds.  as  I  before  obser^-ed,  several  have  failed  to  respond  to 
the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  great  increase  of  temperature,  and  I 
notice  to>day  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  white  Banksian  Rose  breaking 
again.  HySiid  Bhododendrons  are  very  much  injured  inde  1  Some  of 
the  earlier  crosses  witli  tlie  Indian  arborcnm  are  quite  killed,  an  I  of  the 
later  crosses,  I  observ  e  that  the  nearer  they  approach  either  in  iolnif^e  or 
habit  to  the  Indian  type,  the  more  they  are  injured.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
bloom  of  almost  all  the  varieties  will  lie  found  very  deficient,  botii  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Cotoneaster  Simmonsii  appcarsto  be  hardier  than  rot imdifolia, 
or  microphylla,  as  it  is  uninjured,  while  the  latter  are  killed  to  iho  friTtund, 
but  are  breaking  again.  A  sad  loss  is  a  very  fine  plant  of  FaLiaiui  im- 
bricata,  16  feet  high,  and  which  has  stood  in  the  same  place  for  twenty-fiye 
yeai-s  untouched ;  it  'always  flowered  very  profusely,  and,  when  in  bloom 
was  greatly  admired.  Kear  it»  and  against  a  south  wall,  stood  a  large  plant 
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of  Cerasas  ilioifolia,  which  is  quite  Idlled,  as  ore  alBO  GeanothaB  papillosoft 
and  C  .  azurens,  each  aboat  10  feet  hi^.  Lonicera  flexaosa  is  dead  to  ih« 
ground,  bat  wffl  break  again.  Tliree  ftM  pknta  of  D^foutainea  spinos* 
are  killed;  also  a  uice  plant  of  Ligustrum  japonicnm ;  aud  a  S*annto!iia 
latifolia,  which  had  grown  and  tionriahed  well  for  hve  years  in  the  o^eu  air. 

A  few  gems  have,  however,  come  out  anii^aied,  and  am<m£^t  thun  DODO 
axe  more  deserving  of  prominent  mention  than  Afialea  amona,  some  beaiiti- 
ful  dwarf  bushes  of  wliicli  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  are  very  charming. 
This  pluut  ought  to  be  more  extensively  used,  as  it  is  very  tractable  and  easily 
propagated.  Another  beautiful  thing  whidi  I  tfaiak  oaanol  be  snffieiently 
appreciated  is  the  Skimmia  japonica.  S<»ne  plants  at  this  place  have  been 
quite  a  feature  for  the  last  eir^bt  montlis ;  aud  during  thg  frost  the  branches 
covered  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  protruded  above  the  snow,  and  seemed  to 
defy  the  frost,  looking  qnite  cheering  in  the  midat  of  the  deeoletion  by  which 
they  wen  aonoimiled.  I  raised  my  plants  from  seed.  They  are  about 
aixtieen  years  old,  and  several  of  them  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  tlirough.  The 
berries  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  already  set  in  great  abundance.  The 
plants  are  cwtainlY  dow  growing,  but  wiU  well  r^y  waiting  for,  as  they 
want  no  attenlioiu  but  simply  to  be  let  alone  when  once  they  are  planted  out. 
I  sowed  my  seed  in  a  pan  which  was  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where  it  remained 
for  twelve  months.  The  young  plants  were  then  potted  off,  aud  still  kept 
in  the  oold  pit  for  another  year.  TThey  were  Uien  planted  in  a  bed  of  peat 
and  loam  in  ratlicr  a  damp  situation,  imd  remained  there  about  three  years, 
when  they  were  finally  fran^]ilantcd  into  an  American  border  amonc;  some 
Azaleas  and  Kaimias,  where  they  have  nourished  so  well  as  to  have  U-como 
objects  of  great  intcsrest  dnring  the  dreary  months  of  the  year.  The  birds  do 
not  touch  the  berries,  and  they  are  so  persistent  as  to  keep  up  their  brig:ht 
scarlet  ap]iearauce  for  at  least  eiojlit  months.  The  sam-^  nmnot  be  said  of 
the  beautiful  Hollies  at  thin  place,  which  are  generally  stripped  of  their 
berries  in  a  week,  on  the  approach  of  hard  weather* 

RidUttf,  Jen  Cox. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Ukdeb  this  heading  wo  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  the  subjects  shown  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  occasion  of  the  New  Plant  Show  of  the  7th  ult.,  a 
show  which,  combining  the  interest  of  the  special  gronps  of  novelties  with 
the  brilliant  display  of  other  well-selected  objects  which  had  been  invited  to 
support  them,  produced  a  scene  of  beauty  and  of  horticultural  interest  far 
beyond  that  which  is  ordinazily  yielded  by  one  of  the  minor  shows. 

The  best  six  New  Plants  sent  out  in  1865  or  1866  came  first  on  the  list 
of  invitations.  Here  Mes.srs.  Ycitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Williams  com* 
peted,  the  two  medals  offered  going  to  the  two  former.  Messrs.  Yeitch  showed 
lisninta  Veifeehiaaa  and  IL  roseo-piota,  DisflhnbMih^  Weirii,  BegoniA 
Pearoei,  Versehaffeltia  splendida,  and  the  beantiAd  hardy  Primnla  eorta- 
soides  amn~iifi,  wb.ieh  seems  to  gain  in  beauty  each  pnceeediiit^'  season* 
Mr.  BuU  showed  Verschaifeltia  splendida,  Fiitonia  ai^grroneura,  Jt^ertoloniA 
gnttato,  Anthnriiwn  regale,  Zamm  viUoea,  and  Ifaraata  toseo-piela.  The 
mcse  is^ortani  snlgeete  m  Mr.  WiUiams's  group  were  ^laranta  Lindeniana^ 
Fhormium  tenax  variegata,  Dractena  sanguinea,  aud  Dict^Vnl>achia  Weirii, 
The  medals  for  the  best  six  New  Plants  sent  out  in  1867  ^vt  re  contended  for 
I^Messn.  Yeitdi  and  Ifr.  B«ll,thaiint  place  bemg  a^^igubd  to  the  fonner* 
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who  showed  Sanchezia  nobilia  varicgrata,  Dieffenbachia  Pearcei,  Lomaria 
ciliata,  Colens  Veitchii,  Panicnm  varicgatum,  and  Hj-pocyrta  brevicalyx ; 
while  the  latter  prodnced  Dichorisandra  mosaica  and  D.  undata,  Marauta 
illustris,  Bignonia  ornata,  Adiantum  Lmdenii,  and  Agave  macrncantha.  The 
best  New  Plant  shown  for  the  first  time  in  flower  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Bull, 
and  was  his  recently  imported  Dalechampia  Roezliana  rosea,  Messrs.  Veitch 
showing  against  it  the  very  distinct  Begonia  boliviensis.  The  best  new 
foliage  plant  not  previonsly  shown  was  a  very  handsome  Indian  Alocasia 
with  green  and  chocolate  leaves,  Mr.  Bull  showing  against  it  a  handsome 
East  Indian  Palm,  Ptychosperma  regalis.  The  best  garden  Seedling  was  a 
hybrid  Cattleya  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  the  antagonistic  subjects  being  Rho- 
dodendron Henryannm,  and  an  Indian  iVzalea  called  Charmer.  Some  of 
these  we  will  now  notice  more  in  detaU.  • 


As  being  appropriate  to  the  bedding-out  season,  we  resume  with  the 
Coleiu  Yettchii,  which  is  a  free-growing  plant  having  more  of  the  stout 
vigorous  habit  of  C.  Gibsoni  than  that  of  C.  Verschaffeltii.  Its  leaves  are 
flat,  ovately  heart-shaped,  of  a  velvety  brown  purple  on  the  disk  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  bright  green.  In  its  class  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  eflfective  plant, 
as  the  accompanying  figure  of  it  will  show,  and  we  think  from  its  appearance 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  both  in-doors  and  out.  We  owe  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Veitch  the  introduction  of  this  novelty,  as  also  that  of  G.  Gibsoni  above 
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alluded  to,  both  of  them,  moreover,  havin-?  l)eeii  fouml  In  New  Caledonia. 
Santhezin  nobilis  varicijata,  one  of  the  finest  noveltieb  of  the  season,  we  shall 
take  another  opportunity  to  describe ;  meanwhile  no  grower  of  stove  plants 
can  do  wrong  in  obtaining  it.  The  Maranta*  of  the  above  .groups  will  be 
found  noticed  in  a  separate  article  (p.  124).  Dalirhamiila  Boezliam  rosea  (p.  80), 
Lomaria  ciVutfn  (p.  89),  and  Dicltorisandra  mosaica  (p.  38),  we  have  already 
described.  The  companion  to  the  hitter,  D.  umUoa,  u  of  less  interest,  though 
the  dark  green  leaves  longitudinally  banded  with  grey,  are  curiously  crimped 
iu  a  series  of  transverse  undulations.  ^lessrs.  Veitch's  Betfonia  boUvienm,  a 
native,  as  its  uaine  implies,  of  Bolivia,  promises  to  be  a  useful  decorative 
phuit,  nud  is  certainly  very  distinct.  It  is  a  herbaceoTts  tnberons-rooted 
species,  of  dwarf  branchmg  habil,  -with  narrowly  laiuieolate  and  very  un- 
equnl-sidc  il  lonve?,  niul  droopinp:  oranj^e  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals 
and  the  luirrowcr  petals  are  oblong-lanceolate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
while  the  filaments  of  the  atamens  are  united  into  a  oolnmn. 

Griffiiiia  hinnuthina  maxima  (Flore  des  Serres,  1. 1667-8),  is,  according 
'  to  "M.  Van  Houttc's  figure,  a  ven'  p:reat  improvement  on  the  specific  type 
which  was  met  with  iu  cultivation  some  years  since.  The  new  form  is  said 
to  be  from  Brazil,  and  is  fillly  twice  as  large  as  the  older  one  in  every  part, 
tiie  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  old  form  ux  having  some  of  then: 
Rej^nieiils  tipped  iiud  t.'d'_red  with  bine,  mensnring  over  1  inches  across.  It 
has,  too,  a  stout  bulb  with  a  long  tapered  neck,  and  hence  will  probably 
be  found  less  difficult  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Williams  has  flowered  the  A^me 
tekiditfera  (Bot.  Map:.,  t.  6641),  a  Mexican  species,  the  margins  of  whose  leaves 
throw  off  curious  ribbon-like  white  filaments,  closely  rcf^embling  carpenters' 
•  shavings.  Mr.  Fitch's  drawing  representB  it  as  producing  a  simple  erect 
flowering  stem,  6  feet  high,  the  upper  part  of  which  beoomee  a  cylindrical 
apike  of  smallish  and  not  very  crowded  yello\\'ish  jTreen  flowers.  Tlie  plant 
\^  ncarlv  related  to  A.  filifera.  the  two  being,  from  their  sjiimietry  of  growth 
and  wiiite  variegation,  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  their  singular  race. 
We  may  add  that  a  beautifol  coloured  figure  of  Dahdumpia  RctezUana  rosea 
has  been  published  in  the  "  Botanical  ^Miigazino  "  (t.  5G10),  and  another  of 
MaipioUa  Lrrtiiei,  fignred  by  ns  in  our  volume  for  1861,  in  the  "  Flore  des 
Serres  (t.  169^-4).  Thin  laat  is  tliere  stated  to  be  of  Italian  origin,  and  to 
be  the  offspring  of  M.  Yulan  and  M.  purpurea. 

Among  Orchids  there  is  but  little  to  record.  The  most,  important  is 
Odmkujlossum  triumpham,  a  New  Grenada  species,  for  the  use  of  the  figure  of 
which  on  the  opposite  page  wo  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  (?«r<fo»i«rt' 
Chr&mde,  The  nowers,  which  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  large  size,  have  a  pure 
golden  yellow  gronnd.  and  are  marked  by  dark  cinnamon  brown  blotches, 
while  the  lip  i?^  usually  almost  white,  marked  also  with  brownish  blotches ; 
the  flowers,  however,  vary  in  tint  and  in  maildng,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  many  other  Orchids,  a  very  notable  example  of  which  we  have 
lately  alluded  to  in  Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  The  Guatemalan  Kjndendrum 
cnmidophnrmn,  which  has  pendent  racemes  of  large  flowers  hanging  from 
the  ends  of  the  long  reed-like  stems,  proves  to  be  a  rather  handsome  ao- 
quisltion,  the  flowers  being  yellowish  and  richly  spotted,  and  has  recently 
been  exhibited  fiom  Qui  ton  Park.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
Epidendrum  ehuriwum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  564S),  from  Panama,  flowered  by 
T.  R.  Tuti'nell,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Grove,  proves  to  be  a  rather  showy  phmt,  its 
broadly  cordate  ivory  white  lip  being  conspicuous ;  but  it  does  not  readi 
the  highest  rank  in  this  aristocratic  family. 

Of  Hardy  Plants  M.  Van  Houtto  figures  the  very  beautuui  DotUcatluon 
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Jeffrey  (Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1662),  of  the  Bockj  Moimtaius,  and  \rliich 
Appeus  to  hATB  been  impnied  thenco  to  the  Glamevm  gaxden.  It  is  more 
Tigorone  than  D.  MeHdia,  throwing  up  abnndanoe  of  ereet  lanceolate  enb- 


Spathulatc  entire  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  rnd  n  profusion  of  large 
tmibels  of  bliowy  rosy-purple  flowers,  which  are  pakr  towards  the  orifice, 
where  they  are  uitirktd  Avith  a  yeUow  ring  in  contact  with  the  rich  chocolate 
purple  point.  •  This,  as  M.  Van  Houtte  remarks,  is  the  giant  of  tiie  genus. 


/^CTTMEAS  :  HOW  TO  FLOWER  TIIEM  HiEELY. 

Tu£  subjectb  of  the  present  remarks  are  exotics,  equal  if  not  superior 
in  merit  to  the  Kalosanthes,  which  I  have  previously  noticed.  They  aro 
tiiovanghly  distinct — oven  tnipioal  in  their  aspect ;  they  are  also  easy  of 
cnltiire,  endure  1ou<t  ui  Moom,  find  are  eapable  of  withstanding  a  vaiy  large 
amount  of  iiarsh,  ungeniai  treatment. 

The  ^chmens  are  store  herbaceous  perennials  of  oomparativcly  recent 
introduction  ;  but  from  the  ready  manner  in  which  they  may  be  propagated, 
and  the  desire  of  all  who  see  them  in  Lloora  to  become  possespcd  of  tlieru, 
they  have  become  veiy  extensively  distributed.  No  great  amount  of  success, 
however,  wonld  seem  to  hare  followed  this  genenu  desire  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  tliem,  as  to  see  them  growing  and  flowering  well  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rnle.  Tliis  is  too  generally  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of 
heat,  than  which  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 

To  do  them  justice  they  must  have,  when  freely  growmg,  an  atmosphere 
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well  ehaiged  with  bmnidityt  tuid  an  aTenge  iemp«ttton  of  00*  to  16^. 

Tliey  require  little  or  no  ghodinp^.  This,  an  fivompe  stove  temperature 
about  April,  at  which  time  they  are  fomiing  firesh  shoots,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  perfect  Uieir  growth.  This  aeoompliahed,  which  in  a  general  way  will 
carry  them  on  to  about  the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  cus- 
tomary aridity  of  their  nativo  habitats  mnst  be  artiJ&cially  imitated.  When 
it  is  desired  to  make  specin^en  plants  produce  all  the  flowers  possible,  place 
than  in  the  most  exposed,  thelhottest,  and  the  driest  position  in  the  stove, 
and  withhold  water  from  them  entirely.  In  this  way  their  vital  energies 
are  to  be  taxpd  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or,  indeed,  until  they  show  obvious 
imnptoms  of  suffering,  and  this  will  be  found  to  induce  them  to  form  embryo 
flower-bnds  at  the  hoi^om  of  their  enp-hke  growths.  When  this  cheek  lias 
inducefl  tbem  to  assume  a  state  preparatory  to  flowering,  treatment  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  last  described,  must  be  suddenly  entered  upon.  Abun- 
dance of  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  must  be  syringed 
frequently ;  hnt  water  should  not  he  aDowed  at  this  stage  to  stand  in  tba 
cup-like  formations  previously  alluded  to,  as  it  not  xadnqoaaXlj  eanses  tbB 
embryo  llower- spikes  to  rot  away  where  young. 

1  have  long  practise  another  very  simple  method  of  floweimg  these 
plants  in  small  pots,  and  in  a  form  most  snitable  for  in-door  decoration* 
wlietluT  for  the  drawinfr-room  or  dinner  taMe,  for  either  of  which  they  are 
well  adapted.  About  the  rniddk?  of  May,  or  between  tliat  and  the  second 
or  third  week  in  June,  young  aliootbof  the  current  season's  growth  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  parent  plant  by  cuttixm:  tiiem  off  at  the  base,  and  after- 
wards laying  them  on  their  sides  in  any  convrrieut  position  in  the  stove, 
Cucumber-house,  or  frame,  for  a  fortnigbt  or  three  weeks,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  potted  singly  and  firmly  into  -AS-sized  pots,  in  a  compost  fonned 
of  peat,  potsherds,  and  silver  sand.  They  are  to  bo  treated  subsequently  in 
every  respect  like  established  plants.  They  come  into  flower  from  November 
to  Jaimanr,  at  a  time  when  good  plants  suitable  for  in-door  decoration  are 
searee. '  It  should  he  well  understood  that  the  object  in  thus  laying  them 
npon  their  sides  for  a  time,  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  the  embryo  fiowerSt 
and  that  the  check  thus  f^iven  tends  to  secure  this  desideratum.  By  treating 
Bilbergias  and  Tillandsiaa  in  a  similar  mitmiAr  a  like  success  may  be  realised. 


ZONAL  PELABGONIUMS  versus  GHBTSANXHEMUMS. 

Idsore  has  now  permitted  me  to  thank  Mr.  Higgs  fSor  his 
frimdly  criticism.   I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  have  given  his  objections 

due  consideration  ;  but  his  firf!:uments  have  f  iilod  to  convince  me  that  I 
have  in  the  slightest  degree  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  The  facts 
•which  I  have  stated  are  prohably  too  rsTolntionazy  to  satisfy  those  who 
cling  to  the  past,  and  stand  in  the  gap  with  outstretched  arms  to  prevent 
the  onward  march  of  improvement.  Neither,  perhaps,  is  it  any  part  of 
wisdom  to  attempt  to  change  the  cuixent  of  thought  that  overpowers  the 
mind  in  sneh  eases,  for  before  a  tmth  is  admitted,  it  mnst  hare  nndecgona 
a  course  of  probation.  To  accomplish  this,  time  and  reflection  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  judging  from  tlic  moderate  and  candid  tone  of  Mr.  IIigg*^'s  com- 
munication, I  doubt  not  thai  U^ht  enough  will  yet  be  given  him  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  whidb  has  by  its  innate  force  eat  out  a  new  channel,  and 
by  its  momentum  is  breaking  down  obstructiona*  noting  ont  &ehle  olgeo- 
tums,  and  expanding  its  power  on  all  sides* 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  ycnrs  "vro  slmll  fiiul  the  Cbrysantliemum  cribbed 
in  n  onnicr  of  our  couservalorics,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  handed  over  to 
opcii-air  culture.  Had  Mi*.  Higgs  hat  seen  the  magnificent  display  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniumfl  at  Tortworth  last  autumn  and  -winter — and  they  were 
equally  fine  in  other  f,'ardcn8  that  I  visiteu — I  fool  persuaded  that  theChrysau- 
themuin  woukl  have  .sunk  95  per  cent,  in  -  f  lirnation.  I  nm  not  opposed 
to  this  latter  plant;  on  the  contrary,.!  value  ii  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I 
xefiise  to  give  it  iliat  attention  and  epaea  which  ought  to  he  bestowed  npon 
others  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

An  uneven  balance  cannot  be  adjusted  by  cither  the  freaks  of  fashion  or 
fancy,  neither  cou  it  be  regulated  by  mere  emotions,  or  by  the  imaginings 
or  tiae  Taried  organisation  of  indlTidiial  minds.  'Whatever  changes  veeiir 
ftYWrtTig  eomers,  to  he  durable  and  beneficial  they  must  rest  upon  the 
excellency  of  an  object,  or  a  class  of  objects,  over  others  ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  they  coutiuue  to  exercise  a  last  in  and  determinate  iniluence 
over  ttte  mmd.  Speaking  more  especially  ^  t  plants,  whethtt  we  eetunate 
more  highly  the  groaning  of  colonr,  or  the  beauty  of  indiiddnal  form,  it  is 
not  easy  to  express  now  the  innate  imai^es  of  fascination  or  dislike  are 
formed,  or  how  they  operate  upon  the  mental  faculty,  as  we  are  destitute  of 
language  snffieientiy  pmeise  to  enable  us  accurately  to  define  the  difEiarant 
jfoims  of  thought  thai  iioat  through  the  mind.  Still  though  undescribable, 
they  can  only  produce  pleasurable  emotions  when  the  objects  that  give 
thejEn  birth  are  harmoniously  arranged. 

The  request  that  I  should  offer  an  explanation  why  I  yalue  so  highly 
the  Zonal  Pelargonium  and  condemn  the  ChrvHantlicnnmi  is  a  very  reason* 
able  one,  to  which  I  readily  accede.  The  difficulty  by  no  means  great, 
nor  need  the  vindication  be  long  or  laboured.  What  quality,  then,  does 
the  Chrysanthemum  poasess  to  deserve  the  high  panegyrics  which  have 
hera  bestowed  on  it  ?  We  have  a  heavy  mass  of  uninteresting  foliage, 
coarse  in  shape,  and  \iniform  in  colour,  with  no  variation  to  relieve  the  eye. 
The  branche:-!,  too,  have  to  be  snpprirted  by  an  endless  number  of  stakes, 


which  refined  taste  rejects.  The  Chrysftnthemnm,  moreoTer,  possesses  but 

n  limited  range  of  colour ;  and  owin^'  to  the  position  of  the  flowers,  stuck 
as  they  are  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  branches,  the  most  ingsuioos  contrivance 
fails  in  the  effort  to  produce  more  than  individuality. 

"What  are  the  preponderating  merits  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  f  We 
shall  find  at  the  very  thi-esbold,  staring  us  fully  in  the  face,  such  an  array 
of  beauty,  such  a  galaxy  of  colour,  as  will  at  once  rivet  our  feelings  of 
admiration,  these  colours  shading  off  into  every  imaginable  gradation,  and 
produdng  a  harmony  at  effect,  when  properly  arranged,  sudi  as  no  other 
class  of  plants  can  be  made  to  yield  dunng  the  later  portion  of  the  year. 
What  these  colours  arc  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe,  as  that  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  tloriyt  s  catalogue.  Then  we  may  add 
further  vsriety  of  colour,  by  introducing  Pelargoniums  with  Taiie|[ated 
fbliage,  or  those  belonging  to  the  bi-coloured  and  marbledoleaved  seetioiis. 
A  few  plants  of  Centanrea  candidissima,  introduced  here  m^(\  there,  will, 
moreover,  greatly  assist  to  relieve  and  neutralise  the  other  colours. 

Now,  I  M  quite  justified  in  reass^iing,  that  the  Chrysaatfaemnm, 
as  a  conservatory  plant,  is  fast  being  superseded.  I  know  some  gar* 
dens  in  whiob  its  ei&tiTatioa  has  betti  already  diseontinned,  except  in  tha 
open  air. 


which  when  accurately  arrauged 
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NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  third  Sprinfr  Sliow  took  place  on  April  27tL, 
ind  still  had  the  disadvantage  of  unpropitiout*  weather.  There  was  a  pretty 
toad  interesting  show  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  had  a  rare  group  including  a  considerable  number  of 
New  Plants,  and  got  first-class  certificates  for  the  following: — Coproxma 


orate  gneu  leaves,  with  a  raoad  yellow  edge ;  Diotcorea  dueohr  varugatat  a 

very  handsome  variety,  having  rioh-looking  leaves,  on  which  were  mingled 
brown  and  green  spots ;  A>Vtantum  Lindmii,  a  fine  stove  Fern ;  TenninoUa^ 
eUyatUf  with  trifid  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour,  veined  with  red ;  and  two 
▼ery  beantifol  Tarieties  of  AnaetotMut — Petola  marmona,  and  Dayi,  the  first 
LaxiuL?:  leaves  of  a  dark  chocolate  green,  handsomely  marked  with  i)ftle 
€'Tor]\  ;  tlio  latter  dee})  Lrreen,  having  reddish  veius.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
y;ot  the  same  award  for  ijomariojms  lietcromorpha^  a  taking  greenhouse  Fern 
of  creeping  habit,  and  for  Amanjttut  aurantiaca^  having  laige  pale  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  with  a  whitish  sulphur  circular  throat,  a  liold-looking  and 
striking  variety.  Both  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bull  <,'ot  second-class  ccrti- 
ficateb  for  Azalm  Queen  of  Roses,  the  llowers  of  a  rosy  piuk  colour,  large 
and  stoo^,  the  upper  segments  being  faintly  spotted  with  pale  ro&y  orim* 
sou — a  vei7  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  but  the  flowers  somewhat  unovcn. 
Mr.  W'illiams  had  grown  his  specimcji  better  t!inn  Mr.  Bull.  Messrs.  Ivery 
and  Son,  of  Dorking,  had  a  basketful  of  tiicu  new  Azalea  Fasciiiati/mt  a 
very  pretty  decorative  variety  indeed^-eolonr  deep  pink  edged  with  white* 
the  upper  petals  blotched  with  rosy  crimson;  and  Mr.  Bull  a  pan  of  ft 
pretty  new  Forget-me-not,  Mymotis  Impemtrice  EU»ahetltf  with  a  very  dwaxf 
habit,  the  flowers  pale  blue  with  a  rosy  eye. 

Vix*  JtsmeSt  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  had  some  Fansies  in  pots, 
^rov  ii  in  a  fjtyle  that  reminded  one  of  the  most  palmy  days  of  this  chann- 
uig  though  too  muoh  neglected  flower.  Out  of  that  goodly  number  of  Pans^- 
growers  that  erstwhile  were  to  be  met  with  about  London,  Mr.  James  is 
uie  only  one  left  to  us,  and  right  well  does  he  represent  what  used  to  be. 
His  varieties  in  pots  were : — Tv-r.  II.  PmiiJirain,  Dux,  Imperial  Prinrr,  and 
Masterpiece f  dark  sells ;  Vesta ^  pale  yellow  self;  Chancellor,  J.  B.  Ikncnie, 
Wm,  Auitin,  and  A.  Wharmond,  yellow  grounds ;  and  Cupid,  Lady  K.  Stanley, 
and  JIftw  J?.  Corlinuir,  white  grounds.  Some  eat  blooms  in  excellent  con- 
dition were  also  shown  l)y  ^fr.  Tames.  Messrs.  Dowuio  Laird  &  Laing 
had  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  their  now  bedder.  Imperial  Blue,  a  variety 
having  a  rich  depth  of  colour,  and  a  large  rcgidar  dank  blotoh ;  the  flowers 
were  all  well  'red,  and  of  good  size.  It  appears  to  stand  the  sun  re- 
markably well,  ^h:  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  Isleworth, 
had  a  collection  of  Polyanthuses  that  were  very  attractive  indeed.  As 
border  flowers  they  are  higlUy  valuable  in  the  spring ;  and  surely  tiieir 
simple  beauty  would  be  mndimoBe  appreciated  if  a  trial  were  given  them. 

The  show  of  Auriculas  was  very  attractive.  To  indicate  how  easily  the 
fine  Alpine  varieties  can  be  had — it  is  simply  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  a 
pan  or  box,  placing  the  same  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if  the  weatiier  be  hot, 
covering  the  pan  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  lar^^e  enoufrh  they  can  be  put  into  store  pots,  i.  e., 
three  or  four  plants  to  a  pot  imtil  they  become  well  established,  and  then 
finally  planted  out  on  a  shady  bolder,  rather  raised,  for  flowezing. 


Zealand  shrub,  having  inversely 
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The  special  Prise  Show  at  the  Royal  Horfeieiiltnral  Gardens,  Sonih 

Kensington,  on  May  7tb,  came  in  weather  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that  for 
once  July  appeared  to  merge  into  the  early  part  of  'Slay.  First-class  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  to  Mr.  Muir,  garduuer  to  Sir  P.  M.  Egertoii,  iiurt., 
M.P.,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  for  Kftidrndnm  mrmidopltorum ;  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sous  for  a  species  of  Alocana  from  the  East  Indies,  for  a  hybrid 
Cattlei/ii,  and  for  the  very  novel  Defjonia  boliviemvi;  to  Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 
for  a  white  variety  of  Odontoylouutn  citrosmum  ;  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son 
for  Ihrris  nininm,  a  very  dwarf,  ftee-blooming  species,  suitable  forrockwork; 
to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Ptijcliosperma  reffalis,  a  lumdfiome  East  Indian  Palm ;  and 
to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  a  slender  Ulmus,  or  Flaiurut  from  Japan.  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson  &  Sons  had  two  seedling  Ericas :  E.  tintirmahula,  with  short  pale  pink 
flowers,  free,  and  somewhat  frai,'raQt,  awarded  a  fiistoolass  certificate;  and 
E.  tithifonnis,  with  waxy  reddish  crimson  tubes,  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate.  Messrs.  Low  bad  in  addition  some  other  rare  Orchids,  and  a 
group  of  nearly  one  hundred  plants  of  Catdmfa  eitrma,  that  will  live  long 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  saw  them.  There  was  a  fair  proportion 
of  variation  noticeable,  especially  itt  the  OOlouzing  of  the  lip,  and  the 
flowers  emitted  a  rich  fragrance, 

Li  the  way  of  Pelargoninmsi  Ib,^  Tomer  was  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates for  four  Fan(7  Tarieties — ^rii.,  Pafteliomf  having  fine  form  and 
substance;  Jlntjhtness,  rosy  carmine,  a  ver\'  plcasinp;  shade  of  colour,  and 
flowers  of  good  form ;  Piitk  Perfection,  bright  l  o^y  pink,  bold  and  striking ; 
and  Btth  of  the  Seamnt  pale  ground,  with  rosy  cumoine  blotches,  good  form, 
and  free-blooming.  Maid  Mttrlan  and  Marmiuu,  both  very  useful  kinds» 
were  awanled  second-class  certificates.  Mr.  William  Paul  had  a  first-class 
certificate  for  Dr.  Hogg,  a  zonal  variety,  figured  in  our  last  jrear's  volume ; 
and  WaUham  Knsegay,  colour  vivid  crimson,  a  very  firee-blooming  and  showy 
variety,  with  plain  foliage.  Messrs.  Downie  Laird  &  Laing  had  the  same 
award  for  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Rose  St^-Un,  a  great  acquisition,  the  habit 
compact,  and  having  large  trusses  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  of  fine  equality. 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Gabdshbbs'  Examinationb. — ^The  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Examinations  for 
young  gardeners  for  1867,  are  tixcd  to  take 
place  on  the  ^rd  and  4th  of  Ju^,  and  on  the 
30th  and  Slst  of  December.  They  will  be 
'baaed  upon  the  I'mgramme  ismied  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  for  the  present  year,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Assistant  Sei  retar^-  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
coltural  Society,  South  Kensington,  W. 

TtB  Rbv.  M.  J.  Bekki!I.ey. — Among  tho 
most  satisfactory  of  the  Civil  List  Pensions 
recently  granted,  is  one  of  £100  a-year  to  the 
Her.  Miles  Joseph  f'.erkelcy,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  eminent  services  he  hm  rundertid 
M  a  botanist  both  to  practical  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  These,  together  with  his 
unrivtulod  acquaintance  wim  Cryptogamic 
plants,  towards  the  ditfusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  which  ho  has  done  so  much,  amply  entiUo 
him  to  such  a  di«tl»clion«  jLong  nay  ho 
liv^tod^ojit! 


CHnnn  Pbimboses.— Mr.  W.  Ffeul,  in  his 

rejcnt  lecture  on  spring  flowers  at  South 
Kensington,  mrntionH  a  curious  and  int«'rest- 
ing  fact  in  thu  hi8t<»ry  of  this  plant.  Thcio 
is  a  tendency  in  most  plants  to  vary  in  form, 
sice,  and  ooiour,  yfbm  removed  urom  their 
natural  or  wild  state  and  subjected  to  culti- 
TStion.  The  type  of  the  Chineeo  Primroso 
was  pink  or  lilae,  and  scarcely  morethim  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  size.  By  culture  the 
site  was  increased,  and  by  watching  for  Yuria- 
tions  in  form  and  oolonr,  and  salecting  such 
as  the  parents  of  fntore  nc&s,  the  change 
went  on  till  a  lireak — that  is,  a  deyiarturo 
from  the  normal  iorm,  was  at  length  produced. 
Thus  the  white  variety  was  obtained,  but  it  was 
found  that  seeds  saved  fzom  the  red  fkimula 
vonld  sottstimes  produce  both  red  and  white* 
flowered  plants,  and  seeds  saved  from  white 
Primulas  would  do  the  same,  while  the  seed- 
lings varied  greatly  in  size,  colour,  and  form. 
The  break  was  iwtauied,  biK  the  lesoU  was 
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THB  FJLOBIST  AXD  P0H0L0OI8T. 


unri'r'.ain.  Tlv.-n  yr-nr  after  yctr  plants  of  the 
altered  and  more  approved  form,  cloaelv  n- 
•emblingeacb  othv,  were  teleetea  aad  pueed 
apart,  •ad  from  thaM  tloiM  laeda  were  saved 
tmtil  the  altered  fDnn  wu  flzed — thtt  ia,  seed 
Bavod  from  red  Primula*  produoeJ,  with  al- 
ZQoet  unerring  certainty,  red-flowered  vano- 
tiee,  and  ae^  saved  uom  white  Primulaa 
-white-flowered  TariatiM.  both  jwaaning  tba 
inereued  aixe,  alteved  xbmu,  and  dear  de- 
cided colours  of  their  immediate  proi»emtor3. 

raoi'AOiTi.NG-uoDiB. — Writing  of  tiio  ai- 
rangemente  at  the  celebrated  garden  of  the 
Citar  of  Faria,  at  La  MuBtte,  a  ooneepondent 
of  ue  OanAMwn*  Chranleie  pointa  oat  that, 
the  propagating  is  not  done  as  vo  do  it  No 
puis  are  u&&i  in  the  house,  but  very  minute 
pots,  a  shade  larger  than  a  thimble,  and  into 
each  a  vattiagia  placed,  the  little  pota  placed 
onfhetaa,  and  eovered  With  large  cireolarbdl- 
glasses.  The  greater  part  of  thu  Ivinsc  is  oc- 
cupied with  these,  aii  of  a  aim.  There  uio 
aome  special  arrangements  for  propagating 
tha  piorB  difficult  aubieota,  and  amoo«  theau 
an  iuiiHO^BBieBt  heu-glMeee,  aooieiniat  of 
the  ormnary  type,  with  an  aperture  in  the  lop 
about  2  inches  in  diametir,  into  which  a 
moisturu-absorbingbit  of  bponj^c  is  squeuzed. 
Kothlng  could  be  moxa  busiooss-like  than  the 
anangeiDeiila. 

Vimi'r.ATXT)  "RonircoT.TTv-  In  reference  to 
tiie^ti  colouretl  Kales,  whii'ii  are  liirgt  ly  uaiid 
in  some  gardens  about  Edinburgh  for  winter 
deoocation,  Mr.  Peter  Eobertson  has  receded 
hia  ezperienee  that  tiiey  are  best  grown  on 
dry  rich  soil,  and  f-i^)y  r-xposed  to  Bun  nnd 
air.  To  get  them  dw  .ul  the  only  way  is  to 
brt'od  from  dwarf  plants.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  whites  and  magentas  do  not  readily 
croflB,  ihoogh  grown  beside  eadh  other ;  but 
one  plant  of  t-ither  will  taint  an  acre  *of  puro 
grcf-n  or  common  ]>uq)lc  Uorman  Greens, 

CuiBK  Castlk  lii..iCK  Stovb  TuBHir.— 
This  rariety  of  tbc  common  Turnip,  itself 
hardier  than  the  Swede  Turnip,  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  ilio  midland  diatrict.  Though 
one  of  the  white  Turnips,  the  skin  is  quite 
black  and  very  thick ;  it  is  of  excellent 

Juality,  and  is  highly  rocommended  fur  a 
ite  crop;  indeed  at  a  Twnip  to  follow 
early  Potatos,  whore  grown  lor  market,  it  is 
saicfto  be  very  valuable.  Sown  as  hiteas 
the  end  of  August  it  produces  fine  roots,  but 
aown  a  month  earlier  it  produces  a  highly  re- 
mtbimKin  crop  either  for  storillg  or  imme- 
diate consumption.  ThiSj  ia  one  naeftd  article 
added  to  our  vegetable  list. 

T«BREf>Tiii\L  Oncnins. — Though  the  cul- 
ture of  these  curious  plants,  especially  the 
tttber-haaaring  oorts,  can  be  camcid  on,  under 
cettdn  conditions  with  perfoot  aocccss.  it 
often  fails  through  giving  them  a  light  peat 
Si'il  mixed  with  moss.  Dr.  Bege!  haa  recently 
t)oiut«d  out  that  ho  flnds  them  to  succeed 
oest  when  planted  in  open  turfy  loam,  with- 
out adndxtuxe  of  any  other  earth.  Tba  dif* 


fcront  kinds  of  Bletia,  Sobralia,  Disa,  Steno- 
rhyucbus,  Calanihti,  ikc,  do  w«U,  he  sayiL 
with  this  treatment.  Bletia  hyacinthnia,Mid 
its  variotios  (lebina  and  albo-atnata*  prac^ 
spring-blooming  plants  ibr  tlie  i 
forcing-house,  are  particohr^  1 
far  this  mode  of  culture. 

CAULBBtAX  PnsE.— The  late  M.  Vilmorin. 
after  having  tdad  nearly  every  Fia»  haooolc 
obtain,  Ibtmd  thb  rariety  (P.  LmHHo  etdtt- 
hricn),  to  be  the  most  sui table  for  profitable 
planting.  In.  u  wood  of  Oaks  near  hia  hooso 
occur  some  chafaelaibtic  examples  whieh 
were  planted  ten  yearn  later  thm  the  Oaka 
(about  1830),  and  are  now  from  It  to  M  faet 
above  their  tops  form  in  1^  jK-rf  th  i  andsoma 
trees,  fit  any  day  to  eut  dowu  und  furnish 
good-sized  jilanks,  and  wood  for  important 
pnrposcs.  The  soil  is  the  pooiraat  in  the 
oonntry,  gritty  and  gravelly.  The  merit  of 
the  Calabrian  Pine  cannot  bo  too  wid«Jy 
kuuwn,  and  doubtless  it  is  as  suiuUe  for  the 
British  Isles  as  for  France.  There  are  lai|;e 
plantationa  of  it  in  Tariooapatta  of  M.  Vil- 
m(8itt*a  eotata,  all  eachibrang  ita  c3en 
vigorous  growth,  and  general  superiority. 

GoLnFN-i.EAVKit  Stomecbop.  —  Mr.  W. 
Dean,  of  Shipley,  writes: — "  When  I  was  in 
Messrs.  Lawnon  ic  Son'a  nimaiy  laat  winter 
or  early  in  spring,  I  waa  atnok  with  a  heatt' 
tiful  gold-tipjicd  variety  of  the  convmon 
Stonecrop,  whieh  grivu  so  hright  aa  ttp7>car- 
unce  in  a  mn.«3,  that  1  at  once  secured  and 
took  home  a  batch,  and  in  about  fifty  vear^ 
time  I  shall  bring  it  out  as  one  of  noiti- 
(■ultural  wonders  of  the  day  !  By  that  time 
its  value  will  bo  appreciated!  No  one  need 
fear  losing  it  after  they  get  it  ;  for,  like  the 
common  Stonecrop,  you  cannot  lose  it.  I 
have  a  mass  of  it  now,  which  even  in  fha 
midst  of  our  emoky  district  npurkles  amonjrst 
tho  dingy  green  which  siinvunda  iu  It  will 
have  to  f>c  udvcrlised  :it  a  guinea  a-plailfe 
foro  tho  public  will  believo  in  it  1 " 

Pa— woio  Amak—Ve  laam  fiom  fta 
Oerman  papers,  that  two  years  ago  a  fhrrnpr 
in  tho  Pahitmatc,  found  in  the  spring  an  Apple 
in  the  mo-"!t  porfert  ftat^'  of  preservation,  that 
had  been  hing  dl  the  winter  in  a  heap  of 
leaves  of  the  Msple  trm  in  his  garden.  In 
tho  autumn  ho  therefore  packed  his  stock  of 
Apples  in  catks  with  drica  leaves,  and  in  the 
followini,'  spring  found  them  in  the  samest.att; 
of  preservation,  and  aa  firm  and  juicy  aa  when 
first  plucked. 

Thb  Kuro  or  SrairKD  Hollibs. — The 
French  journals  mention  a  tree,  growing  in 
in  the  garden  of  tho  Dcof  and  Dumb  S(£ool 
of  Kaat«)s,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  which  exist.  It  belongs  to  the  finest 
variety,  with  laiga  nUin  leaves,  edged  with, 
gold.  It  la  26  feet  high,  and  pyramidal  OT 
conical  in  sbspe,  and  it5  branches,  which 
toueh  thd  ground,  are  to  close  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  eco  throngh  it.  The  proprietor 
of  thia  fine  plant  aaka  1000  fiance  nr  it. 
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OBmrABT. 

Mr.  Doiisox,  8«y.,  of  Woodlanda  Nonery, 
Isleworth,  died  on  the  3id  viUi  aftar  a 
and  aerere  ilhiaaa.  Aa  •  adtfratar  and  niaer 

of  Pelatgoninms,  Cinenirias,  and  other  florists' 
flowaia,  while  gardenei  to  the  late  £.  Beck, 


Eaq.,  and  aubeequently  at  hia  nunciy  at  Ial»- 
wordi,Ifr.  IWbaaiira  ihOl,  panwennoe,  and 

mciceaa,  are  weU-known  amongst  hortiml- 
tttriats  ;  and  his  productions,  wliL-ther  sowiimg 
novelties  or  Biiwimcns  of  culture,  Lave  alw^» 
been  of  a  highly  creditable  character. 


C.\LENDAB  OF  OPEBATIONS. 


STOVl  AKO  oBCHiu-uorsa. 
Thb  heat  of  0M  aon  mar  now  be  expected 
to  hare  great  power,  and  anould  be  provided 
against.  To  most  Orchids  shading  is  indis- 
pensable. Store  P[<in/.i,  too,  bi  ing  n.itivos  of 
the  tropifs,  where  the  period  from  sunrise  to 
snn8«t  is  limited  to  little  more  than  twelve 
houa,  inatead  of  extending  aa  wiUi  oa  to  six- 
tten  or  more,  an  benefited  bj  aome  degree 
of  shade,  especially  those  of  them  which  havo 
naturally  some  transient  relief  from  continued 
intensity  of  light,  by  OTcrtopping  vegetation. 
Bj  neama  of  Jndttoiotta  abadmg  and  ayzing- 
iag,  »  BMbt  atmoaphere  will  be  maintained. 
Due  attention  should  at  tho  same  time  be 
given  to  apply  aufticicnt  moisture  at  tho 
roots,  but  even  in  the  growing  season  it  is 
IM^  adriaahla  to  have  th«  acu  ooniritaatly 
aaturated.  IffhaaoQ  atflMaBmatfaiwiain 
a  proper  condition  as  regards  looseness,  tho 
routs  will  extract  from  it  a  richer  moiaturo 
to  form  moro  substantial  tiaaiiM^  than  vhen 
thagr  are  deluged  with  water. 

OBSXNHOVSS. 

For  the  inmates  of  this  house  the  sun's  rays 
iHH  now  afford  sufficient  heat,  and  froqnantly 
fhair  intensity  will  require  toM  mitigated  by 

a  slight  shading.  Earlier  or  later  in  tlio 
mouth,  most  of  tho  hardwoodcd  plants  may 
bo  turned  out  of  doors,  or  into  pits  and  tames ; 
among  theaa^  Heatht  and  Enacritet  may  be 
manfioned.  Thaae  may  bo  replaced  by 
Fuchsiag,  Neriumt,  Crasauleu,  PeUirf/oniunu, 
and  Torioiu  stove  plants  coming  from  con- 
siderable elevations  within  the  tropics.  Thus 


fsatv 
ood, 


•od  indlioe  Uo  formation  of  bloasom-buds. 


covasxTAnm. 
Gkme  large  plants  in  pota  or  tubs,  as  Aca- 
eiatt  &c.,  may  be  aet  in  a  sheltered  placo  out 
of  doors  if  the  weather  permit.  CamelUaM. 
likewise,  that  havo  finished  their  growth  and 
havo  formed  their  blossom-buds,  may  bo 
plaood  out  in  a  ohaded  situation.  The  re- 
moval of  a  anmtwr  ct  large  specimens  will 
make  room  for  such  plants  coming  into  flower 
aa  will  maintain  a  satia&ctoiy  dimlay.  Shade 
in  hot  weather,  and  give  air  Iwft  and 
daj.  Attand  to  watering. 

KXa  AX9  PBAXU. 

IroM  OiM  flie  JMMf  fin*  trfll  hMt 


been  remored,  and  the  apaoe  thev  have 
occupied  will  00  at  command  for  potted-ofl' 
seedlings,  and  for  striking  enttinga.  These 
structures  are  useful  for  forwarding  flowering 
plants,  or,  on  the  contrary,  for  retarding  to 
some  extent  when  thatia  daaiable.  In  abort, 
a  range  of  pita  oaa  bo  diridad  ao  as  to  form 
compartments  moro  especially  adapted  for  the 
particular  requirements  of  various  flniaoi  of 
plaali. 

KKaoniOa 

Viru*.--In  flw  fcrwaid  Tiaoy  ^Aera  tlia 

fruit  is  ripo,  the  air  mast  be  kept  drj'.  Stop 
the  shoots,  except  the  leaders,  of  later  Vinea, 
and  tie  them  in.  Water  with  manure  water 
alternately  with  rain  water,  and  let  it  be 
neariy  of  the  same  tempeimtan  M  the  soil  of 
the  border.  The  tempemture  of  the  home  by 
day  should  be  70"  to  SO";  at  night,  66'  to  70* 


Muscats  may  have  1 0°  higher.  Give  plenty  of 
air,  but  syrinee  the  foliagej,  and  moutea  tha 
patha  and  surface  of  the  boidar  aa  aa  to  n^Hi 


tain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house,  with 
plenty  of  air,  till  the  Grains  are  colouring. 
Beduce  laterals,  l)ut  if  well-coloured  fruit  are 
esteemed,  meddle  not  with  the  fully  aomanded 
leaves  on  the  bearing  ahoota ;  ftr  la  them, 
by  nalig^  acting  dirootly  or  indirectly,  tho 
ernda  aap  is  transformed  into  all  the  desirable 

Sppertiea  which  the  fruita  possess.  Finet.— 
ive  abundance  of  heat  and  moiatsie.  Sy* 
ringe  tho  plants,  walla,  and  palbt  towana 
Ovji^^ad  then  ahnt  up.  Shift  any  pknts 
IM  raqulra  mora  room,  or  are  not  thriving 
auffidently  well.  Gather  Pcacha  by  laying 
hold  so  that  the  fruit  shall  bo  untouched  a 
the  hollow  of  tho  hand,  whilat  the  padded 
cndaof  all  the  flngera  and  thumb  surround 
uwDaee;  and  tbna  with  but  slight  pretaure 
equally  divided  among  these  fivo  soft  tips,  the 
fruit,  though  perfectly  ripe,  may  be  removed 
without  the  slightest  bruiae.  No  fnd^ 
gatherstv  though  iinad  with  silk  velvet,  is 
equal  to  tide  aatonl  arrangement.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  and  if  the  foliage  can  be  inured 
frraduaily  to  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatlT  en- 
hanced, Melon$^AM  the  fruit  begins  to 
npen  give  plenty  of  haii  and  air ;  of  the 
latter  there  should  be  a  modeate  circulation 
both  night  and  day,  if  the  lli^ti  are  not  tm- 
u.<!ually  cold.  Fifft.^A  pnt  teeaddk  ef 
foliage  ahould  not  ba  eooonraged.  nor  are 

XhefbU' 
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age  should  bo  firm  anH  thick  in  substanco, 
rlther  than  broad,  the  former  resulting  from 
plenty  of  air,  enough  water  at  all  times,  but 
no  superabundance ;  then  tiu)  VOOd  will  be 
firm,  and  the  fruit  will  hoU  (WL 

KITCHBN  OARDBK. 

Fnqoently  stir  the  surfiice  of  tho  soil 
wbere  crops  are  growing,  for  by  so  doing 
their  ^owth  will  be  Draawted,  andlOM  w»ter 

will  bo  required.    iJOOn  mQ  hu  tibte  elBwt 

of  mulching,  for  which,  in  fart,  dry  dust  has 
been  expcrinicnlally  used  and  found  as  ef- 
feetual  as  litter.  Both  frost  and  drought 
penetrate  farther  where  the  fOcfMe  is  com- 
pact than  whore  it  is  looee.  In  watering  it 
is  host  to  inoiaton  tho  Roll  all  over,  with  a  wide 
rose,  and  not  merely  to  pour  some  water  at 
tiie  neck  of  each  plant,  for  by  ro  doing  if 
somo  of  the  aponsiolae  evfemd  beyond  the 
(  ireuit  of  the  mditlBre  Ittto  Wie  •Mrounding 
dry  medium,  tho  plants  must  suffer.  These 
spbngioles  have  an  attraction  for  moiature, 
tmiit  this  is  diffused  in  the  soil  the  roots 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  towards  it,  and  pre- 
fer taking  it  by  degrees  rather  than  to  be 
plunged  into  it  at  once.  Sow  Braiu  and 
Peas  for  latest  cropa,  CarroU  for  drawing 
young,  and  Cueumbera  for  picklinj,'  ;  sow 
also  the  maiQ  winter  crop  of  rwm»>.  Dis- 
continue cutting  Atparagus,  and  give  the 
bods  a  top-dressing  of  common  siilt.  It  will 
act  a«!  manuro,  and  at  tho  same  time  will  kiU 
the  woods.  Plant  out  Cabbaiit  s,  Saroijs,  and 
Celery:  *l«o  the  various  crop  required  for 
.  soooeerion.  "Let  no  pknts  get  drawn  up  in  the 
eeed-beds.  Earth-up  Potatos,  forming broad- 
Shouldcrod  drilk  r.ithor  hollow  along  the  top. 

FBUIT  GAKDEN. 

Attend  to  the  summer  pruning  of  Wall 
trees  M  tiut  titeie  lie  no  eonfaebm  Of  the  young 

shoots.  Thesn  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  foliage  they  boar,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  determined  towanis  them,  which 
wiil  be  neatMt  towards  the  upper  buds,  the 
mote  vpnght  bnancfaes,  and  those  that  are  most 
vigoroTia.  From  this,  its  natural  tendency, 
it  will  not  readily  turn  horizontally  to  right 
or  left,  nor  into  weak  branches  rather  than 
rtromr;  hence  the  neccasity  of  artificially 
di^^Sng  the  flow  from  when  it  is  naturally 
too  str  to  where  it  is  comparatively  ww*, 
if  we  WISH  to  prefit'r\-e  the  balance  of  vegetation 
throughout  the  tree.  As  regards  the  Peach, 
its  ihoots  will  now  bo  growing  rapidly,  and 
•wiD  demand  close  attention.  Care  should  bo 
taken  that  of  those  which  have  thii  eeason 
pushed  on  each  bearing  shoot  or  hranch,  tho 
fewest  should  he  selected  and  encouraged  for 
a  eocccflsional  bearing  bhoot  for  next  year. 
The  others,  except  the  loading  shoot  of  tho 
branch,  should  be  shortoied  to  a  length  of  3  or 
4  inches,  commencing  with  Ae  strongest  In 
training  let  tho  strongest  shoots  be  first  nailed 
in;  if  too  strong  they  should  be  indiood 
ftom  a  perpendiciuar  diiectian,  eadif  this  caa- 
aoi  be  dMie~'**"~' *k-«»-«*««i«s«— 


maybe  inclined  downwards.  On  the  contnty, 
branches  occupying  a  horizontal  position 
should  have  their  extremities  turned  upwaida- 
Pinoh  in  or  ahortentbe  ehooteof  pjiunidtieea, 
coouneoelnf  witii  thoee  towards  tile  topu  See 
that  ties  of  grafts  are  loosened  before  they  be- 
come too  tight.  The  forcright  shoots  of  wall 
and  espalier  Pear  trees  should  be  shortened 
to  above  the  sixth  loa^  commencing  with  tha 
strengeet  or  fhoae  on  tiie  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  and  working  at  intervals  down  to  tha 
lowest.  This  will  tend  to  equaliso  the  vigour 
of  thehranobes. 

FtOWSH  OAMDZS. 

The  lawns  should  be  kept  regularly  mown, 

and  tho  walks  njllcrl  ni-l  neatly  edged.  The 
verges  bhouM  bo  rulki  after  rain,  until  they 
are  only  a  little  above  the  gravel,  and  then 
bo  odged  off  perfectly  straight  or  oven  from 
end  to  end.   If  the  edgings  exhibit  a  distinct 
line  it  is  sufficient;  they  do  not  rcij^uire  to  be 
like  shallow  plough-furrows.  Plants  in  borders, 
requiring  sticks,  should  be  early  attended  to. 
Thin  annuals,  which  are  often  sown  too  thiddy; 
some  kin(b)  may  bo  transplanted  into  vacaii-' 
cios.    Make  cuttings  of  Double  BoekeU, 
Double  WallJlowerM,  Antirrhinunu,  &c.  Clip 
liedgas,  and  Box  edgings.    Dj  not  t;iko  up 
Bulbi  until  tho  loaves  aro  fully  decayed. 
florists'  FLOM'saa. 
Auriculat. — Keep  the  plants  clean  from 
decayed  foliage  ana  insects ;  shade  slightly ; 
pot  olT  seedlings;  gather  seed.  Carnatiorv 
aiui  Fieotect.—Thin  the  blo^m-buds  to  two 
and  tho  centre  one ;  see  that  the  tiee  are  not 
too  tight  Cmenuiat  being  now  aaniy  oufc 
of  flower,  diould  be  placed  m  a  oodl  dtonram, 
and  when  the  growth  has  acquired  sufficient 
tinuneas,  cut  down  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
base ;  dress  tho  surface  of  tho  soil  with  some 
ligbtoompoet^  and  jMOtect  from  too  much  wet. 
Tue  off  cntaigB  when  ready,  and  put  tiiem 
in  pots,  which  place  under  ghi.s.s  in  a  shaded 
situation,  potting  them  off  when  rooted,  and 
shifting  into  larger  pots  as  often  as  more  room 
isie^oued.  Sow  seeda  for  early  bloom.  i/a%- 
AoffM.— Propagate  as  eoon  ae  dde  ahoote  can 
be  taken  off.  Pelarfiotnurns. — Give  air  freely, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  draughts.    Water  in 
the  mornings,  but  sparingly  in  dull  weather, 
and  do  not  shut  up  with  much  moisture.  Be- 
fore the  phints  are  cut  down,  they  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  root.  Prolong  the  bloom 
by  careful  shading  aod  watering,  avoiding 
a  close  'warm  moist  atmosjdiore.  Fancy 
varietiee  shonld  be  struck  iu  a  cool  frame. 
PdnifM.— Put  tat  onttings.  Pt»»*».— Watw 
freely ;  commence  propagating  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.    Roses  in  pots,  supposing 
them  to  be  in  small  ones,  sboiild  bo  repotted, 
andplaoedinawarm  greenhouse,  or  on  bottom 
heat  out  of  doors  tiu  September,  the  wood 
bfingthen  ripened,  by  graaually  withdrawing 
both  heat  and  moisture.    By  this  means, 
well-fonned  plants  may  bo  grown  6  or  6  feet 
high*  Tulifs  should  be  now  fully  eiqweed. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  AMARYLLIS  (HIPPEASTEUM). 

WITH  AX  ILLLSTRATION. 

Th£  late  Dean  Herbert,  who  was  a  very  learned  muu  uu  all  matters 
lelating  to  bnlboas  pluito,  regarded  that  group  of  the  old  genus  Ameiyllis 

to  which  our  illastratious  belong,  as  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  separate 
family,  which  he  named  Hippeastrum.  Others,  including  some  leading 
botanists  of  the  present  day,  regard  the  differences  which  exist  as  of  lesser 
moment,  and  rank  the  HippeasterB  as  a  enbgemiB  only.  While  aathoritiee 
thus  differ,  it  is  obviously  unimportant  whioh  name  is  pzelnred.  The  more 
popular  one  is  Amaryllis,  which  we  adopt. 

The  Durdham  Down  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  near  Bristol, 
have  long  been  famed  for  tihe  eulthation  of  fliese  Hippeastrom  ftnrns  of 
Amaryllis,  and  also  for  the  production  of  fine  varieties.  The  splendid 
A.  Akermanni  pulchcrrima,  probably  the  richest-coloured  and  finest-shaped 
variety  yet  obtained,  was  raised  there  some  eighteen  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Mayes,  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  since  that  time  other  fine 
sorts  have  been  added.  From  some  of  these,  exJiibited  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So(  icty's  Meeting  at  South 
Kensington,  our  present  illustration  1ms  been  prepared,  and  we  have  to 
thank  MesiirH.  Garaway  &  Go.  both  for  samples  of  the  flowers,  and  for  the 
particulars  annexed.  The  two  varieties  we  have  seleoted  were,  it  appears, 
raised  lh>m  other  seedlings  unnamed  :— 

ITkvuy  Gibbs  1). — ^This  belongs  to  the  vittatum  group,  upon  all  tho  varuti  s  of 
which  il  itt  a  great  improTement  in  the  perfect  definition  of  tho  markings.  The  flowcra  are 
of  a  fine  camine  crimaon,  with  a  sharply  defined  white  bar  down  tho  centre  of  each  segment, 
and  a  white  mttgn,  Thar  meaaoro  6  inchaa  ia  expansion,  and  i  inchea  in  length,  and  the 
poriaatii  •^mniia  aie  alliptio  and  pointed,  Uu  aepaHiia  onoa  1|  moh  wide^  tM  pelaline 
narrower. 

Hblsna  (fig.  2). — This  flower  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  eaueatris^  and  ia  remarkable 
tat  it*  flaely-rauiea  flowers,  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  a  dash  of  cnnwm,  the  perianUi 
segments  spreading  ao  as  to  be  fuUv  pwented  to  view.  The  fioweis  meaiofe  4i  inches  in 
expansion,  with  a  tube  3  indwa  in  lengdi,  asd  l^e  parfnth  aagmawta  vo  ovafa  (the  lowest 
one  only  narrower),  and  obtitady  apkulata*  Ttiia  u  |ffobabj-  tba  most  porftot  in  diape  of 
any  vuriuty  known. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  fine  hybrid  forms  of  Amaryllis 
as  eflfoetive  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  They  can  be  had  in  flower 
at  any  required  time,  and  Borac  of  tho  varieties  grow  so  frc  :!y  that  large  pots 
of  them  can  be  very  speedily  had  with  a  little  care.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact,  we  have  before  us  a  photograph,  taken  in  March  last,  of  a  plant  of 
A.  psittacina  Johnson!,  whioh  bore  twenty-eight  flowers.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  bulb  two  years  ago,  and  has  now  three  offsets.  The  parent  bulb 
has  three  flower-stems,  nnd  the  offsets  two  each,  making  nine;  three  stemfl 
bear  four  flowers,  four  bear  three  flowers,  and  two  others  not  opened  bear 
two  each,  making  twenty-eight,  fourteen  of  which  were  ftilly  expanded 
when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

"  We  find  these  plants  do  best,"  write  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  "  in  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  ^ots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
bnlhs  when  growing  supplied  freely  with  water.  TVe  do  not  beliere  in 
shaking  out  when  at  rest,  as  recommended  by  some,  thinking  that  the  hnlb 
is  not  improved  by  having  all  the  healthy  roots  of  the  previous  year 
destroyed ;  neither  do  we  entirely  dry  them  off  when  at  rest.  We  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place,  and  water  them  occasionally,  and  as  they  show  signs 
of  growth  bring  them  into  a  greater  heat,  and  treat  in  the  nsnal  wa>y.** 

TOL.  VI.  K 
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We  understand  ii  is  the  mtentiou  of  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  to  submit 
to  auction,  boom  time  in  the  coarse  of  the  enening  autnina,  the  greater 

portion  of  tlieir  stock  of  uamed  bulbs  aud  flowered  seedlings.  Tbis  would 
offer  nn  rxcoHont  opportunity  to  tboso  wbo  maybe  tbiiikin^  of  commeucing 
tiic  cultivation  oi  ihese  very  sliowy  and  easily  managed  giants. 


MAY,  1807. 

By  way  of  an  appendix  to  my  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  severe  frost 
of  January,  1867,  allow  me  to  place  on  record  a  few  remarks  on  the 
extremes  of  temperature  wMoh  diiittotedsed  the  month  of  May  foUowing. 

A  very  rapid  advauce  in  vegetation  generally  began  about  tbo  8rd,  and  on 
the  6th  the  trees  were  clutiied  with  the  most  lovely  young  foliage,  having  an 
infinite  variety  of  tints,  oauaed  by  the  ri^ad  development,  which  was  too 
forcing  to  aUcrw  them  to  aasnme  their  natural  green.  Some  were  golden 
yellow,  Rome  a  rich  brown,  others  a  delicate  primrose — in  fact,  I  observed 
at  the  time  that  it  (^peared  to  me  far  more  beautiful  than  the  autumnal 
tints,  on  aeooont  of  flie  extreme  delioaey  of  appeaaraaoe  whidt-  the  Imm 
presented.  However,  when  on  the  6th  the  temperature  rose  to  88*  m  the 
shade,  on  the  7th  to  SI®,  and  on  the  8th  to  88",  tlie  burning  sun  soon  did 
its  work,  and  rubbed  out  the  beautiful  tinte,  reducing  them  all  to  one 
muform  shade  of  green.  After  lhat  oamA  thoM  featfkd  ^nndent<»me,  witik 
their  attendant  furious  gales  and  heavy  stonnt  of  rain,  snow,  and  ludl, 
during  which,  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  the  avera??e  day  temperature  was 
not  more  thim  48*>,  and  that  of  the  night  82°.  This  state  of  things  cul- 
minated on  tiie  2drd,  24th,  and  25th,  in  very  severe  morning  frosts,  during 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  23**,  with  what  eflFect  on  the  yonut,'  and 
tecder  vegetation,  which  the  former  great  heats  had  caused  to  be  developed, 
may  well  be  imagined.  The  young  shoots  of  Rhododendrons,  Ealmias, 
and  Azaleas,  were  many  of  them  iSled  qnite  down  to  the  old  wood,  hj 
which  many  thousands  of  heads  of  bloom  will  be  lost  to  next  year ;  the 
beauty  of  the  present  v(  nr'^  flowering  vrns  also  very  much  curtailed.  The 
young  foliage  of  Asii,  \\  aiuut  and  Chestnut  was  turned  (^uiie  biack,  and 
the  very  young  wood  was  killed. 

I  have  also  observed  in  some  plantations  a  few  miles  from  this  place, 
that  Oak  and  Alder  trees  to  a  very  j^reat  extent  have  all  the  young  v  tli 
killed,  and  that  the  apueaiauce  they  present  is  much  the  same  as  il  a  me 
had  passed  lJurongh  all  the  branches;  and  to^ay  (June  15th),  I  notioed 
in  Lord  de  Lisle's  park  some  large  Walmtt  trees,  which  are  nt  arly  bare  of 
foliage,  and  if  they  live  most  be  some  years  in  recovering  their  iocmcr  state 
of  health  and  vigour. 

As  to  fruit  crops,  one-half  the  erop  of  Goosebenries  fell  off  the  tieea. 
Pears  on  standard  trees  wore  frozen  1)1  ack  where  exposed,  hut  where  covered 
by  foliage  are  quite  safe ;  on  the  walls  they  were  untouched.  Apples  appear 
to  have  suffered  more  than  any  fruit,  as  there  was  a  great  abundance  of 
bloom,  but  I  perceive  that  there  is  not  one<third  of  an  average  crop. 
Strawberries,  which  were  in  full  bloom  and  very  r"  nnising,  had  all  the 
exposed  blossoms  turned  black,  thereby  reducing  the  crop  below  the  average. 
I  had  commenced  bedding-out  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the 
garden,  but  the  plants  had  been  well  hardened,  and,  therefore,  did  not  suffer. 
Bome  tenderer  things  which  ware  nndecgoing  the  prooeas  ol  hardening 
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goffered  very  much,  althon^^b  they  hnd  the  protection  of  a  mat.  Sc^let 
Bnxmers  and  French  Beans  were  lolled  to  tihe  ground,  but  Bome  of  them 
Are  breftkmg  out  again. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  destraotiTe  frost  in  Uay,  at  tinB^aoe,  waaon 
the  8th  of  May,  1855,  when  the  glass  fell  to  20°,  and  Plums,  Feachea,  and 
Apzioots  on  walls  were  frozen  ^uite  black,  even  under  good  protection,  bat 
toa  fbliage  waa  sot  so  nntdi  imond  then  aa  H  is  ibis  year,  beeaue  it  had 
not  been  unnatqrally  forced  by  extreme  heat.  Altogether  I  should  consider 
that  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  temperature  diirin»  this  month  of 
May,  1867,  are  unprecedented  in  the  memozy  of  moat,  if  not  ail,  the  gar^ 
dmm  €i  tiia  piaseai  gcnaralMn, 

B0dUe^.  Job*  Oos. 


i^UCiiSIA  CORALLINA. 

Tms,  notwUhsta&ding  its  age,  stands,  as  I  consider,  onfiTallad  as  a 

anmmer  decorative  plant  for  lufty  houses;  though  of  ooQrsek looMng  ftt  the 
variety  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  it  lacks  those  properties  wliich 
constitute  a  first-olass  flower.  Some  plants  of  it  at  this  place,  planted 
some  fifteen  years  ago  in  onr  lofty  oonservatorjr,  are  now  aa  luxuriant  as 
ever,  ])looiuing  annually  all  the  »oasoii  tfarongh.  S<mie  of  them  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  high.  All  the  attcution  we  give  them  is  comprised  in  these 
two  points — to  apply  some  good  soakings  water  in  the  growing  season, 
and  to  (dose  pnme  them  during  the  irinter. 

Wn^um  Park,  Jobr  EmJMGTON. 


NATIVE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

YooR  coirespondent  <'W.  P.,"  in  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
our  "indigenous  siugino;  hirds."  alleges  that  they  aro  fast  diminishiii-,'  in 
numbers.  I  believe  that  this  is  only  taking  place  near  cities  or  large  towns, 
where  professional  bird-catchers  are  always  on  tha  alert  to  capture  them, 
and  where  numhers  of  seusc  less  men  and  yottths  keep  prowling  ahont  hedges 
and  trees  on  tlie  look-out  for  a  shot,  whenever  they  have  a  chnncp.  Now, 
this  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  difSiCult  to  Bee  how  it  can  be  put  down 
unless  by  the  Legislature.  As  to  our  singing  birds  diminishing  in  coontiy 
places,  where  dirubberies  and  woodlands  abound,  lumct  opinion  that  this 
18  not  the  ca;^c.  After  very  severe  winters  irrcat  numbers  of  our  amall  bird 
perish  by  the  cold  and  want  of  food,  but  in  a  few  years  their  numbers  are 
again  muade  up. 

In  the  locality  from  whence  I  write,  the  flocks  of  linnets,  finches,  bla<^* 
hirds.  tlirMshes,  and  starlings  have  of  late  years  been  larj]fcr  than  I  have 
ever  kaowu  before.  The  only  birds  that  do  not  seem  to  increase  are  the 
hnllfinohes ;  and  this  is  not  to  he  regretted,  for  a  small  flock  of  them  in  the 
spring  will  do  incalculable  mischief  to  the  fruit-buds  in  a  very  short  time, 
lu  the  bpf^inning  of  April  last,  the  flocks  of  starlina:^  that  frequented  the 
park  and  tields  here  were  something  extraordinary,  for  they  quite  darkened 
the  ahr  when  nnited  in  flying  to  their  roostuig  phuies  at  night.  To  see  iiio 
rapid  gyrations  of  a  large  flock  of  them  in  a  ^ass  field  where  insect  food 
was  to  be  found,  was  something  to  look  at.  After  ransackinj^  all  the  booty 
to  be  pieked  up,  they  would  darken  the  trees  iu  the  neighbourhood  with 
their  nnmbers,  and  hegin  a    palaver  "  of  tfaa  most  noisy  kind-Hoo  doubt 
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urrangmg  the  point  of  attack  on  the  grubs  or  insects  in  some  other  piirt  of 
the  park.  This  bird  is  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors  in  destroying  grubs, 
beetles,  and  wireworms,  and  never  preys  upon  any  fniits  or  seeds. 

As  for  the  blackbirds  and  thrashes,  I  am  of  opinion,  tliat  for  all  that 
are  shot  or  trapped  in  their  predatory  attacks  on  firuit,  their  numbers  are 
not  so  diminished  as  to  cause  any  alarm  to  sentimental  poetasters  or  bird- 
philanthropists.  When  the  number  of  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey  was 
considerable,  Nature  mpnnt  thnm  tn  I  p  a  check  on  the  small  birds.  Now  this 
balance  is  disturbed,  for  gamekeepers  have  killed  or  thinned  these  birds 
BO  much  that  a  sparrow-hawk,  merlin,  kite,  or  buzzard  is  hardly  ever  seen. 
The  greatest  pest  of  all  small  birds  is  the  sparrow,  fcr  he  is  a  bom  tiiief» 
and  with  iiis  impudence  and  daring  will  make  his  way,  and  increase,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sparrow-clubs  in  the  kingdom.  The  sparrows  are,  in 
general,  so  secure  in  the  holes  and  crannies  they  select  in  buildings  and 
trees,  thai  they  escape  better  than  many  other  little  birds  with  their  eggs 
and  young.  As  "  W.  P."  is  anxious  to  save  the  fruit-eating  birds,  such  as 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  from  being  destroyed,  let  me  recommend  him  a 
plan  I  have  tried  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  which  answers  better 
than  setting  on  boys  or  lads  m  herds,  for  they  generally  eat  more  fruit 
than  the  birds.  I  have  a  terrier  dog  of  the  name  of  "  Billy"  trained  to 
scamper  up  and  down  the  rows  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  find  he 
takes  the  greatest  mterest  in  hu  work,  by  scaring  all  the  birds  off  the 
bushes,  making  short  work  too  with  all  that  he  folds  in  the  nets.  I  ha?e 
only  to  say  as  *♦  Tennyson  "  said  to  "  Maud," — 

«( Come  into  th«  gMden '  BUI,* 

For  tiM  UMsTmili  and  tbraihfls  tre  tlieis: 

And  pegging  at  fniit  with  such  a  will, 
That  the  hushts  will  soon  be  bare," 

And  *'  Billy  "  will  be  sure  to  keex>  them  off  as  long  as  he  is  on  duty. 

Wi(b$^.  VftLLUM  TiLLBBir. 


PROPERTIES  OF  VARIEGATED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

We  have  already  bneily  stated  our  reason  for  adopting  the  designation 
Variegated  Zonal,  instead  of  Tricolor,  for  the  varieties  with  beautiful  parti- 
coloured leaves,  which  are  now  becoming  so  fashion able^namely  thiU  the 
word  "tricolor  "  is  both  preoccupied  and  inexact.  Tlip  sn^f'pstod  designa- 
tions of  Tersicolor  and  Tartan  are  also  certainly  lesti  deiiuite  than  that  of 
VABiEOATai}  Zonal,  whieh  at  once  expresses  the  mot  that  the  leaves  arc  truly 
▼sriegaied  with  a  zone  superadded,  the  variegation  being  due  to  a  diseased 
or  altered  condition  of  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  indicating  either  a 
suppression  or  modification  of  the  chlorophyll,  to  which  the  colour  of  a 
healthy  green  leaf  is  attribataibk,  and  the  coloration  ii^cated  by  the  zone 
being  due  to  another  cause  altogetiier — namely,  the  presence  of  eiythiophyll 
in  the  tissucf?  of  the  leaf. 

The  vast  number  of  new  varieties  of  these  Variegated  Zouals  springing 
up  in  all  directions,  renders  it  urgent  that  a  code  of  **  properties  "  should 
bo  adopted,  by  means  of  which  tho&e  sorts  that  approach  the  nearest  to 
ideal  perfection  may  obtain  the  prominence  which  they  merit ;  to  meet  this 
necessity  we  have  elsewhere  proposed  such  a  code,  which  we  here  reproduce. 

The  knowledge  we  already  possess  that  some  beantifkil  varieties  of  this 
groap  azo  delicate  in  constitation  and  slow  in  development,  indicates  the 
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fint  Msential  property  whidb  mnat  Be  ittsuied  on  in  any  variety  which  may 
elftim  a  high  position  in  popular  £ayoilI> — namely,  a  free  vigorous  constita> 
tion.  Cortaiu  varieties  again,  especially  amongst  those  with  silvery  margins, 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  up  their  leaves  from  contraction  of  the  edge ;  and 
this  indioatea  a  SMond  essential  property— namely,  flatness  of  leaf-snifiMte. 
A  third  essential  is  effectiveness  in  the  style  of  col  oaring — a  more  difficult 
point  to  determine  than  the  foregoing,  since  we  have  here  to  leave  the  real 
and  tangible,  for  the  ideal  and  imaginaiv.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to 
indioate  proportiona  that  will  give  a  sattsfaotory  lesnlt ;  and  the  sereral 
points  whieb  it  aeems  neoesaary  to  insist  on,  have  heen  fixnniilated  thns:^ 

1.  The  plant  must  hr-  of  vigorous  constitution,  free- growing,  but  not  long-jointt^l. 

2.  The  habit  must  bo  stout,  cluaa,  and  branching,  aud  the  brauches  thickly  fumiahcd.  with 
horizontoUy-set  irell-di^playod  leaves. 

8.  Tiiecitffimof  tbAlMvwiiuisttMflMt--tii«ti^ii«it]mooiK»V6iior<^ 
of  th«  mftivin. 

4.  Thu  leaf  ■^Tonrinfj  must  bo  bright,  distinct,  and  well  defined. 

5.  Thu  ground  colour  (green),  must  occupy  a  space  in  tbo  c«atro  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
combined  zone  and  marginal  belt— i.e.,  half  tbo  diameter  of  the  Iflaf;  it  must  be  of 
uniform  hne^  and  moit  not  extend  into  or  appear  beyond  the  aone. 

6.  Tlw  soM  noit  be  t^Stur  evenly  arcuate,  or  regularly  scolloped  or  vandybed,  durk  on  fbo 

inner  and  brightly  coloured  on  tho  outer  edgo. 

7.  The  inuer  p<jrtian  of  the  zone,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  its?  whole  breadth, 
muftt  be  dark-coloured  throughout  (blackish  or  deup  brownish  red),  breaking  outwardly 
in  a  symmetrically  radiated  mannw  into  the  brucht  ooloar  (ted  or  pink},  of  the  outer  hal^ 
wbieb  latter  must  at  no  point  break  through  the  dark  belt  eo    to  tou<^  the  grovad  isalovr. 

8.  The  marginal  belt  m\ii>i  be  of  uniform  breadth,  and  if  t*iv'  ?nme  tint  throughout  (yellow, 
straw-oolour,  cream-colour,  or  white),  ontiroly  separated  Iroin  the  ground  colour,  or  from 
contact  wiUi  tbs  darker  belt  of  the  lone. 

In  jiulj^ing  according  to  this  code  we  ouj^ht  first  to  separate  these  point.^ 
into  two  f^roups,  tlie  real  (1-3)  from  tlio  ideal  (4-8),  and  allow  equal  marks 
fur  each  group.  We  should  thus  find  a  certain  number  indicating  perfection 
in  eaeh  separate  pointt  and  a  lower  nunW  would  be  adjudged  in  any 

particular  point  when  perfection  was  not  attained.  Presuming,  then,  the 
r-'>pnti:il  points  tf>  ])e  themselves  correct,  it  would  be  easy  in  this  way  to 
iiud  out  tiio^c  YuriuUcs  which  come  nearest  to  perfection. 

M. 


THE  OUT-DOOR  CULTURE  OF  ALSTROMBRIAS. 
Alstruxerias,  it  would  seora,  arc  not  so  well  known,  nor  so  frequently 
cultivated  in  this  country,  as  irom  their  varied  merits  they  deserve  to  be. 
Few,  if  any,  plants  eqnally  ornamental  reqnure  lees  earn  or  attention  in 

order  to  |j;row  tlieiu  Buccessfully,  when  once  the  preparation  of  the  beds 
has  been  accorapliahed.  In  these  dfiys,  tborefore,  when  every  one  is  on  the 
look-out  for  bome  novelty  wherewitii  to  astouibh  the  eyes  of  flower-loving 
visitors,  it  is  strange  that  the  all-but-hardy  speeies  of  tine  eztmetve  and 
▼aried  family  of  Amaryllidacem  should  receive  so  little  notice. 

The  species  best  adapted  for  tho  purpose  of  out-door  culture,  in  the 
manner  1  bhall  hereinafter  describe,  arc  A.  auraniiacu  (aurea),  A.  he- 
manthaf  A.  jwiftoeww,  A.  puUhray  and  such  as  these.  The  first-mentioned 
is,  hov.-pvor,  perhaps  the  most  hardy,  and  this  has  been  known  to  do 
exceedmgly  well  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  protec- 
tion whatever.  So  well,  indeed,  have  they  been  flowered,  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  or  more,  they  became  a  not^  feature  in  one  or  two  nurseriee. 
I  may  instance  the  Victoria  Nursery  at  Dublin,  and  the  Durdlnim  Do-vn 
Norsenes,  Bristol.  Of  this  latter  plaoe  I  can  speak  from  personal  observation 
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of  the  success  which  at  a  subsequent  date  attended  a  bed  origmally  fbnned 
and  planted  by  the  able  cultivator,  Sweet,  whose  method  of  planting  and 
preparing  the  beds  I  add  in  his  own  words :— ""They  thrive  best  in  an. 
admixture  of  full  one-thiid  aand,  rather  more  than  a  third  of  turfy  loam, 
and  the  rest  turfy  peat  ....  They  need  planting  6  inches  deep,  near  a 
lonth  walL"  The  bed  firom  which  the  necessary  expesience  had  been  gained, 
to  lay  down  this  course  of  trealmiaity  atill  ooi^tinoed  to  flourish  at  a  much 
later  date.  This  bed,  moreover,  was  not  formed  upon  the  south  border, 
"under  a  south  wall,"  but  in  a  border  having  a  southern  aspect,  and 
sepuiied  ftom  the  wall  by  a  walk  about  12  feet  distant.  Ban  aiiinially, 
commenoiiigaboiit  the  last  week  in  June,  the  plants  flowered  abmidaatl^t 
the  flowers  continuing  to  increase  in  quantity  until  they  became  a  mass 
of  bright  particoloured  tints*  oommanding  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
ftsm.  IndiTidiiaUj,  the  tpOns  amtgsd  loiiiis  feel  in  height,  and  bora 
each  from  elevoi  to  thirtesD  floweis.  The  oo^  protection  afforded  to  this 
bed  through  the  8ev«re  niater  moniihs*  ma  a  of  loose  shakings  tan 
the  manure  heap. 

It  wOl  he  seen  that  the  long  fwcMled  fleshy  tnhen  an  muhmora  fitfoor- 

ably  situated  for  developing  themselves  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  an  open 
border,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  when  cramped  together  within  the 
limited  space  of  a  flower-pot ;  independent  of  which,  the  more  uniform  con> 
ditimt  as  to  moistare  ef  a  bed  of  thu  ehanofcer  daxing  their  natozal  season 
of  rest,  is  far  more  congenial  to  tubers  so  excessively  succulent  as  these, 
than  is  the  necessarily  fluctuating  condition  to  which  thej  would  be  sab- 
jected  when  at  rest,  if  kept  in  pots. 

There  ata  soma  fiuto  vdalmg  to  the  cnltnre  of  these  plants  ivhieh  an 
not  touched  upon  by  the  able  author  above  referred  to.  In  preparing  a  bed 
for  them  there  t^hould  be  provided  at  all  times,  save  in  localities  where  a 
chalk  or  gravelly  subsoil  exists,  an  efhciont  artificial  drainage  at  a  depth 
of  about  16  inches.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  out  to  the  neoessaiy  depth 
a  wide  trench  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  placing  3  or 
4  inches  of  loose  stones  or  brickbats,  covered  by  a  layer  of  waste  wood 
trimmings,  upon  which  the  soil  from  the  next  trench  should  be  flrmly  placed. 
To  this  should  be  added,  in  successive  layers,  abundance  of  sand  or  gritty 
matter,  such  as  road-driftings  ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  manure  should 
be  used,  as  any  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  become  decomposed 
myariably  cause  canker,  and  subsequent  decay  in  the  tubers.  As  reoom- 
mended  above,  peat  earth  in  due  proportions  will  be  beneficial ;  but  this,  if 
not  plentiful,  might  be  placed  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tubers 
at  the  time  of  planting,  rather  than  mixed  up  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
adl.  Sweet  advises  planting  "6  inches  deep,"  bat  I  wonld  reoommend 
ihat  they  should  be  planted  some  10  i&flhsa  baloir  tiia  soiliMa,  espaciaUj  m 
any  less  favourable  latitudes. 

September  or  early  in  October  is,  perhaps,  the  best  season  for  planting 
Ihe  tnbeis,  after  whisli  tiie  soO  shotiud  be  pwMsad  or  trodden  doim  qnita 
firm.  With  the  view  of  warding  off  excessive  moisture  from  showers,  Ac., 
the  surface  of  the  bed  will  be  all  the  better  if  formed  witb  an  abrupt  slope 
to  the  soath,  and  patted  over  firmly  and  evenly  with  a  spade.  When  the 
young  dioolB  are  pushing  through  the  ground  m  asrly  spring,  it  is  nseessacy 
to  see  that  the  crowns  are  not  injured  by  insects  or  vermin.  Be  partisolar 
not  to  remove  the  old  flower-stalks  until  thsj  have  become  moRNigfal^ 
xipened-off  after  flowering  is  over. 

IL  Van  Hontte,  df  Ghent,  orighuM  soma  fwy  beafoAiM  hybrids  of  flia 
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Chiiian  species,  wliioli,  hoTvovor,  do  not  appear  to  liave  received  that  amount 
of  aitleiitum  wldeh  their  great  beanty  deaerved.   Even  those  are  Mud  to  do 
well  planted  out  as  descffibed,  irith  %  slight  additumal  protection  in  the  ' 
aeverer  winter  months. 

There  are  two  or  three  readily  attainable  varieties  which  are  well 
dewurving  attention  Ibr  jpot  eoltnre  alone,  and  none  mom  so  than  A,  Pdegnna, 
a  striped-flowered  species  from  Pern.  A.  Ligtu  is  also  meritorious  as  being, 
nnlike  some  of  them,  deliciously  fraf^ant.  These  are  readily  produced  < 
from  seeds,  when  the  latter  are  attainable  in  a  state  proper  for  germina- 
tion ;  and  tiiey  will  fbtm  flowering  tnherB  the  seocmd  and  tibiid  leason  aflar 
■owing.  Treatment  similar  to  thai  reqpuxod  for  Lilinms  suits  them  well, 
pftrticiil  ir  iittcntiou  boiiig  at  all  times  given  to  ripen  them  thoronghly,  by 
fuU  exposure  in  the  open  air,  when  they  Lave  ceased  flowering  in-doors, 
or  are  past  their  best.  To  elbMst  thiB  properly,  the  pote  shoold  be  plunged 
in  an  exposed  sontherly  aqpeot. 


CARTER'S  CHAMPION  BROCCOLI. 

Last  year  I  strongly  recommended  Carter's  Champimi  Rroccoli  as  an 
excellent  laU  sort.  My  more  extended  experience  this  season  enables  me  to 
leeommend  it  still  more  strongly,  as  not  only  an  excellent  kind,  but  the 
very  best  late  one  I  have  as  yet  tried.  It  has  famished  me  np  to  the  present 
time  (the  middle  of  June),  with  heads — rather  small,  the  plants  being  only 
small ;  and  it  will  lost  some  days  longer,  thus  continuing  the  supply  until 
Oanlifloweni  (whieh  are  now  heading),  come  in.  It  has  also  proved  Itself 
very  hardy  tliis  seasGu.  The  plants  being  rather  small,  as  just  mentioned, 
I  did  not  get  them  laid  down  in  the  autmnn,  whrii  I  hnd  the  principal 
portion  of  my  other  BroooolLi  laid,  as  I  thought  they  would  withstand  an 
ordinary  winter  with  little  or  no  injury.  I  need  not  mention  in  how  nniit 
a  condition  most  kinds  of  vegetabln  were,  and  particularly  Broeoolis,  after 
the  long  continuance  of  wot  open  weather,  to  withstand  the  severe  fronts 
of  January  last.  In  many  gardens,  especially  in  low  situations,  and  where 
the  soil  was  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature,  the  Broccolis  were  all  killed.  Here 
we  escaped  with  very  little  injury  to  anything,  the  subsoil  being  gravelly, 
and  the  situation  dry.  Had  I  laid  down  the  plants  of  Carter's  Cliampion, 
I  am  certain  we  should  not  have  lost  many  of  them  ;  even  as  it  was,  with- 
out any  preparation  whatever,  fiilly  one-hali  escaped  without  material  injury. 

To  all  who  have  a  large  supply  vegetables  to  furnish,  Oarter^s  Cham- 
pion Broccoli  wUl  i)rovc  invaluable,  coming  m  as  it  docs  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the  open  ground. 

In  order  to  have  it  as  long  as  possible  in  use,  I  would  recommend  three 
small  plantations  ofit:~The  first  on  an  open  pieoe  of  gioimd  where  tlM 
plants  can  have  all  the  sun  and  air  possible ;  these  will  come  in  first,  about 
the  time  the  general  stock  of  spring  Broccolis  is  over.  The  second  lot  may 
be  planted  either  on  an  east  or  west  border ;  these  will  come  in  before  the 
owers  are  past ;  and  flie  thirl  lot  should  be  pluitecl  on  a  north  bolder  to 
come  in  last,  and  these  will  in  general  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  until 
Cauliflowers  are  fit  for  use.  To  grow  them  fine  they  should  have  a  good 
deep  soil.  Light  soils  should  be  well  manured,  and  either  trenched  or  dng 
de^y,  otherwise  Btoeeolis  will  only  be  small  and  poor. 

Having  proved  the  value  of  this  Broccoli,  I  have  again  brought  it  before 
ihe  notice  ol  yow  nadeis,  that  those  who  hare  not  yet  given  it  a  tpal  magr 
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be  induced  to  do  so,  feeling  oonfident  that  such  as  do  viU  fiad  it  one  of  tho 

best,  if  not  the  best,  Intr  Broccoli  in  cultivation,  and  ft  most  osefol  anxUiazT 
where  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  is  required. 

Stourtm.  M.Saul. 


FROGMOBE  EARLY  BIGARREAU  CHEKRY. 
By  the  time  these  pages  are  in  tbe  handa  of  oar  readtrs,  the  Frogmoie 
Early  Bigarreftti  Cliorry  will  be  at  its  hi-^'hest  excellence,  peifeotlyripe,  and 
waning  towards  its  end,  before  any  of  tlio  other  Bigarreans  have  yet  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  variety,  and  is  as  yet  not 
nmobknoini.  It  was  zaiaedl^  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  of  the  Soyal  Gardens 

at  Frogmore,  isA  tlw  ongiaal  tree  is 
growing  against  a  north-east  widl  in 
the  gardens  there. 

Unlike  the  olass  to  which  it  properly 
belongs,  it  has  a  tender  melting 
flesh.  In  every  resprrt  it  is  a  Big- 
arreau  in  habit,  leaf,  and  appearance 
of  the  frnit,  and  must  be  dassified 
along  with  these  varieties ;  but  as  if 
to  set  at  nought  all  human  arrange- 
ments, it  persists  in  ha\ing  a  delicious 
melting  fleeh,  instead  of  one  that  is 
hard  and  crackling. 

The  frnit  is  large,  obtusely  lieart- 
shaped,  with  a  very  shallow  suture. 
Skin  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  dotted 
with  minute  yellow  points,  and  of  a 
remarkably  pale  almost  pure  xvliite 
where  shaded^ — so  susceptible  is  it  of 
shade,  that  the  point  of  a  iMf  or  the 
shadow  of  a  twig  would  be  photo- 
graphed on  this  brilliant  red.  Stalk 
2  inches  long  with  a  veiy  small  re- 
ceptacle, and  set  in  a  shallow  and 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  very  delicate 
and  translucent,  perfectly  tender, 
melting,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  sweet  ilavour.    Stone  small. 

The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  dusters  of  a  dosen  and  a  half  to  two  dosen 
large  handsome  Cherries  being  produced  on  ft  small  spray;  and  the  frnit 
ripens  iu  the  middle  of  June. 

H. 


BEDDING  PELARG02!mJU& 

Out  of  the  great  mass  of  Beddiko  Pklabooniuics  of  1866  I  propose  to 

select  iu  the  first  instance  from  the  Variegated  kinds  (which  terra  is  used  in  a 
very  general  sense),  and  next  from  the  Zonal  and  Plain-leaved,  those  which 
have  received  certificates  during  the  past  year  as  indicating  the  possession  of 
more  than  average  claims  to  merit,  though  their  value  as  bedding  kinds  is 
th,'  standard  by  which  their  value  must  eventually  be  judged.  In  the  Varie- 
gated sjsotion  the  following  received  first-olass  c«rtiiicates ; — Edward  Georffe 
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Il0tiderson  (E.  G.  Henderaon  &  Son),  a  Tftriety  siioilAr  m  appearance  to 

JReauty  of  Oulioii,  but  superior  to  it,  having  a  golden  yf'How  leaf-ground,  with 
rich,  broad,  dark  zone;  Lady  CuUum  (E.  G.  Hendersuu  Bon),  a  well-known 
golden  tricolor  variei^  wlmh  has  been  frequently  exhilntea,  and  has  been 
found  a  remarkably  effective  and  durable  bedder  ;  Jetty  Lacy  (F.&A.  Smith), 
leaves  margined  with  bright  golden  yellow,  and  bearing  a  richly  marked  zone 
of  bright  chestnut  red  and  deep  black,  compact  habit ;  Meteor  i  iSaitmarsh  and 
Son),  clear  gold  leaf-margin,  zone  of  dark  bronze  and  fiery  red,  and  blotched 
with  pale  green,  very  attractive ;  Senior  Wrangler  (Chater),  a  bold  and  very 
haiulsomoly  marked  j^'olden  tricolor;  Miss  Turner  (Groom),  iiuotber  very  finely 
marked  variety ;  and  L' Klajivite  (Cunningham),  a  bright  green  ivy-leaved 
variety,  wiiii  Ijioad  edge  of  creamy  white,  and  au  abundant  bloomer.  A 
acMsond'Olaes  certificate  was  awarded  to  Vandyke  (F.  &  A.  Smith),  a  fine 
golden-leaved  kind,  with  broad  zone  of  rich  deep  brown,  very  attractive  ; 
Silver  Gem  (Bull),  also  a  variegated  ivy  Irnf  Ynrio*^'.  has  bright  green  foliage 
margined  with  white,  and  shghtly  zoned  wiiii  pink,  and  will  make  a  pretty 
baeket  plant;  Bronze  Green  (Garaway),  is  an  excellent  "Cloth  of  Gold'* 
variety,  with  the  addition  of  a  dark  bronze  zone  distinctly  marked  on  ^e 
golden  leaf-ground  ;  Caroline  Ijongfield  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  has  a 
leaf-margin  of  pure  white,  with  olive  brown  zone  margined  with  lively 
carmine  rose,  foliage  very  effeetiTe ;  Beauty  of  Surrey  (F.  &  A.  Smith),  is  a 
beantifol  variety,  leaf<margin  deep  yellow,  with  an  attractive  zone  of 
brownish  black  and  carmine  red,  good  habit ;  Louisa  Smith  (F.  &  A.  Smith), 
has  a  margin  of  clear  yellow,  with  striking  bright  red  zone,  good  foliage 
and  baMt,  and  very  disnnet ;  Wonderful  (F.  k  A.  Smith),  has  a  leaf-margm 
of  rich  yellow,  broad  zone  of  magenta  red,  and  blotched  with  intense  black. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith's  fine  seedlings  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
attended  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

The  other  division  of  Bedding  Pelargoninms  is  indeed  a  huge  one,  still 
there  are  some  varieties  among  them  that  are  deserving  mention.  ChriHme 
Nottenay  (E.  G.  Henderson  Sc  Son),  is  a  Nosegay  variety  with  the  colour  of 
the  old  Christine,  combined  with  an  excellent  habit ;  Jwi>erial  (Salter),  is  a 
splendid  Zonal,  having  fine  trusses  of  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers ;  King  of 
fib  Notega^  (Downie  ft  Co.),  has  splendid  tmsses  of  glow  ing  orange  soarl^ 
flowers,  the  trusties  are  very-  large,  and  the  babit  excellent  ;  Cin  h- 

(F.  &  A.  Smitli^,  has  tbe  ground  colour  bright  salmon  shaded  with  rose,  and 
a  centre  and  margin  of  white,  and  very  distinctly  marked  foliage;  and  i>ambo 
ownie  &  Co.),  is  of  a  glowing  glossy  dark  scarlet  eoloiur,  with  the  flowers 
ely  formed,  and  altogether  first  rate.  These  have  received  first-class  cer- 
tificates. Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  foDowing  : — Felix 
(Tirebuck),  pale  pink,  large  and  showy  trusses,  and  good  zonate  foliage ; 
and  Seimon  Kiny  (Batley),  a  very  promising  salmon-colonred  variety,  the 
ilowero  tinted  and  pencilled  with  crimson.  Other  varieties  worth  especial 
notice  are  Mis'-  yfurtin  (Ward),  zonate  foliage,  with  splendid  trusses  of  soft 
rosy  peach  howers  ;  Dr.  Hoyg  (Paul),  purplish  rose,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  and 
Toyfree^blooming  hybrid  Nosegay ;  Dueheu  of  SutJurhmd  (Turner),  crimson 
oarise,  a  beantifol  and  fne  Nosegay ;  Crimson  Queen  (Psm),  intense  bright 
deep  crimson,  very  showy;  Jntcmational  (Turner),  rich  crimson  scarlet,  a 
fine  variety  for  pot  culture ;  Oman  (Paul)  glowing  blood  crimson,  foUage 
slightly  zonate,  a  very  free  and  showy  Idnd;  Pink  0bAe  (G.  Smith),  rosy 
piaA[,  tmsses  large  and  bold,  very  promising;  Ileliamt  (G.  Smith),  bright 
orange  scarlet,  with  whito  contrc.  bold  and  striking;  ViUaoc  Maid  [^rvX], 
blight  deep  pink,  with  clear  white  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  good  habit ; 
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WaUham  Getv  (Punl),  colotir  bright  red,  -with  distinet  wWto  centre,  n<ml 
and  sfcnkmg,  dwarf  habit ;  and  Warrior  (G.  Smith),  (Rowing  scariet  ol  a 
ikb  Inw,  ^tusN  isrge  and  dumy,  uid  of  fine  quality. 

The  varieties  mentioned  in  this  paper  may  be  t^en  as  representing  the 
best  of  last  year's  batch,  so  fer  ns  their  relative  qualities  can  at  present  be 
acoorately  reported  on.  The  reputations  of  some,  doubtless,  will  become 
-wredked  when  flaljjeeted  to  aftvfher  isAA — ^tt  Is  alwaye  so  wiUmew  floiran; 
others  will  come  out  from  the  trial  enhanced  in  valne,  wid,  psriup^ 
pfMseanng  qioaliiiea  hitherto  hidden  from  (ha  floriet'B  aij^t. 

B.  D. 


TRIAL  OF  EARLY  PEAS  IN  POTS  IN  1867. 

Haviho  the  advantaiE^e  of  a  great  length  of  glass  wall-covering,  I  have 
this  spring  made  a  trial  of  ail  the  earliest  Peas  in  cultivation,  taking 
means  to  haye  them  true  from  43ie  raisers.  They  won  all  sown  on  the 

same  day,  early  in  February,  in  the  same  sizcd'pots,  soil,  aud  situation.  The 
varieties  were  Carter's  First  Crop.  Sntton's  T\ing!eader,  Dickson's  First  and 
Best,  Taber's  Perfection,  DilUstune  s  Prolific,  aud  Sangster's  No.  1.  The 
lEirst  Crop  and  Bbgleader  showed  flower  at  the  same  time ;  Taber^s  Pe^ 

fection  aud  Dickson's  First  and  Best  were  two  days  later;  Dillistoue's 
Prolific  wns  evidently  the  spurious  variety,  for  it  was  a  week  later  tliau  the 
others  in  flowering;  and  Sangster's  No.  1  the  last.  The  fii'st  dish  was 
gathered  off  Carter's  First  Crop  and  Ringleader  (for  th^  are  idniticAl  in 
growth  and  earliness),  on  the  15th  of  May.  Ditksou's  First  and  Best  mil 
Tnljcr's  Perfection  were  only  two  days  later  in  furnishing:  flieir  first  picking. 
Saiig.ster'8  No.  1  and  Dilliritonc  s  Prolific  were  eigkt  days  later.  Tho 
results  were  as  follows: — First  Crop  aud  Dioksoa's  Fu^t  and  Best  averaged 
only  three  and  fonr  Peas  in  a  pod,  and  came  in  nearly  all  at  once.  By  far 
the  best  podder  and  forcer  was  Tabcr's  Perfection ,  for  it  aver?iged  four  and 
live  Peas  in  a  pod  of  good  size,  and  was  well  llavoiu  ed.  The  aort  I  had  for 
DilHstone's  PtoUfiowss  Bunilarto  Sangster's  No.  1,  for  they  were  both  ready 
at  nearly  the  same  ttme»  and  resembled  each  other  in  the  sise  of  the  podir 
and  in  growth. 

I  had  a  long  low  pit  filled  with  McLean's  Little  Gem,  which  pro- 
dnccd  by  far  the  finest  and  earliest  Peas  I  hsen  ever  grown  in  May.  The 
f.r  t  batch  of  pots  was  sown  in  November,  and  came  iu  in  the  end  of  .\pril; 
aud  two  other  sowings  made  in  December  produced  some  good  dishes  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  In  ftMt  the  pods  and  Peas  were  as  largo  as  thOBS 
produced  in  summer,  and  of  quite  of  the  Marrow  flavour.  For  the  futore  I 
intend  discarding  nil  the  tall  early  Peas  for  forcing,  and  only  using  little 
Gem  and  Tom  Thombi  with  Advancer  for  the  tallest  variety. 


MY  FATHER'S  GARDEN.* 
We  have  read  thron-^h  this  book  with  sufficient  care  and  thonght  to  feel 
justified  iu  recommending  it  to  others.   It  is  not  a  book  on  gardening,  la 
fhe  strict  sense  of  the  term,  although  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  of  infoRBS' 

•  Mt  Faxbbu's  GAHi>EN.    By  Thomat  Miller,   With  Forty  lUmtratUm.  London: 
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iiou  on  gardening,  and,  in  genaral.  Urn  is  aooorAtely  ccmveyod,  (um  of 
the  wiUior  beiug  apparently  to  aoMilMto  luibtti  of  ptnwfaraBM  Mid  hnmlk 
industry,  whioh  be  do6i  witk  all  {he  gtaoe  aad  tautgj  of  his  nmple,  dear, 

•od  fiMeinating  style. 

The  hero,  George  Able,  iko  uou  of  a  market  gardener,  is  sixteen  years 
of  age     the  opeoiog  of  the  tale,  ffia  fittber's  garden,  eoaaisftmg  <n  one 

acre  only,  is  situate  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  g:i-owtli  of  early  Ycgetables,  which  had  afforded  the  Abies  a  decent  live- 
lihood for  at  least  two  generations.  But  the  rapid  rise  of  buildings  closed 
then  in  <m  vnrf  aide,  and,  notwitttBtanding  uieir  ntmoet  eflEorts,  theur 

▼egetftbles  refused  to  fprow  as  of  old,  while  the  facilities  of  transit  by  rail- 
wayH  from  distant  and  more  favoured  localitie'5  rrdnced  the  prices  of  tlioir 
produce,  so  that  they  found  their  income  graduaiiv  diminishing.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  new  railway  t^ee  from  them  three-foni^hs  of  their  aete  . 

of  ground,  which  tliey  hold  only  as  yearly  tenants,  and  for  which,  conse- 
qnently,  tlioy  can  claim  but  small  compensation.  At  length  poverty  fairly 
stal  es  thu  w  urihy  family  iu  the  face,  when  an  idea  strikes  George's  mother 
that  he  might  build  a  small  greenhouse  with  some  old  brieks  and  posts  that 
had  loui,'  lain  unused  on  the  rrrouud.  Old  Able  is  almost  prostrated  by  his 
misfortunes  ;  but  floorf^e  sets  to  work,  manaj^cs  to  buy  tlie  plass,  receives  a 
liberal  supply  of  cuttings  from  old  fiicnds  of  his  father,  and  grows  a  house 
fall  of  "  bedding  plants."  Our  fiwt  extract  will  serve  to  show  that,  unlike 
many  youths  of  this  aj^o,  fTeor<:^e  "  calculated,"  and  tbia  habit  d  mind,  ttO 
doubt,  contributed  largely  to  his  ultimate  success : — • 

**  I  calooiatad  that,  if  evcrjihiox  went  on  proqwrotuly,  the  most  I  couM  cTpeot,  in  the 
dutpe  of  tsttun  for  the  outlny  ond  WMNir,  would  b*  front  a  few  *bedding-r>ut  pl.antg'  nther 

late  in  the  i?pring,  for  I  haJ  no  douht,  well-known  and  respected  as  my  futhcr  he  would 
obtiiiu  uk'tity  of  cuUings  for  mo  for  nothing,  when  bo  went  round  among  his  friends,  for  no 
claa«  of  men  arc  kinder  io  «ae  another  thim  gaidoDian,  <«  nedier  to  help  «ach  other  to  a 
job  of  work." 

Sister  Jane,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  compelled  to  he  down  almost  cou- 
stnntly  thron^rb  suffering  from  a  q»inal  complaint,  not  only  sympathised 
with  and  c>  <  lied  our  hero,  but  also  lent  him  material  aid  in  preparing 
cutting??,  wliit  li  la  r  nimble  fingers  enabled  her  to  do  much  more  quickly 
than  he  could.  As  George's  small  greenhonse  did  not  wholly  occupv  his 
time,  he  wisely  thought  be  might  ^  to  earn  a  hm  shiDingB  elsewhere, 
which,  while  it  did  not  prevent  attention  to  hie  home  duties  and  the  de^dop- 
ment  of  his  plans,  gave  him  what  the  industrious  mind  delights  in— con- 
stant and  useful  employment.  To  this  end,  he  undertakes  to  teach  garden- 
ing to  boys  in  a  refonnatory. 

"The  hoj»  triod  mo  verv  aorely  for  tho  first  few  dnjn ;  bat  when  they  foimd  I  never 
loit  my  temper,  nor  reported  umm,  m  I  threatened  to  do,  if  they  did  not  be  more  attentive 
and  behave  better— yet  never  fiilfilled  my  threat,  thev  said,  '  I  WM  a  good  sort,  and  no 
gammon,'  and  T  was  soon  Me  to  do  anything  I  pleas<Hl  with  them,  for  I  began  in  the  first 
mstanoe  by  st'lbc  tin^  (hem  myself,  for  the  heiul  gardener  had  Ions  known  my  father.  *  *  * 
The  first  one  I  stlecU  d  was  an  impndwiHooking  Utile  rascal,  who  WM  '  taking  a  sight '  at 
me  with  the  end  of  bis  thumb  to  his  iMse,  apd  his  four  little  finnn  enudMi}  hut  there 
was  sneh  an  ezprsioion  of  good-hnmovr  in  his  rogmih  Akjo,  that  1  piekaa  hhn  ont  at  once, 
while  he  hliishcd  as  if  ashnmed  n'  whu*  li.  li  1 1  d  y,( .  •  •  •  •  "nie  eeoond  was  a  sturdy 
detcrmincHl- looking  little  fcillnw,  who  wm  taken  red-handed  with  a  lump  of  baoonhohad 
snatched  from  off  toe  open  window  bhelf,  when  it  was  exposed,  as  if  to  tempt  him,  aad  who 
offared  no  other  defence  than  that  '  ho  was  hungry,  and  thought  it  would  be  jolly  to  have  a 
fttotle,  M  he  had  got  some  **  toke.**  *  His  ftuer  was  tnmtported  for  fUony .  I  picked  him 
ont  hocaviRO  hp  looked  mo  full  in  the  eye,  and  a  smilo  lighted  up  his  firm,  sqnnrf  fnce  ns  I 

£laoed  him  beside  his  companion.   The  third  I  picked  out  was  a  gitwy  boy,  and  had  lived 
itmli.  Hewee  a  ■wMfhjlitlle  eee»di«]»ead  the  eifcWBlanof  hit  dar^ 
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that  of  a  r&fs.  JSo  I  wont  on  oompletiiig  mr  nmnbar,  pardy  fima  the  impiiWiiMii  nudo 
upon  me     their  lookf,  nd  partly  mm  wfikt  tlw  lu^  gvdeiwr  told  me  «f  tnear  pgpeeedent* 

RTid  behaviour  while  thoy  had  been  in  (ho  reformatory.  I  had  arranged  beforehand  whcns 
thi'v  were  to  commence,  and  had  muxkcd  out  the  ground,  for  there  were  full  two  acres  in  ail 
under  spade  cultivation.   Spades  were  given  to  them  snitabla  ttt  their  age  tBdatnagtll,  Mid 

they  were  delighti  d  when  they  got  out  into  the  open  &ir." 

As  George'»  bedding  plants  come  to  maturity  he  visits  Mr.  Bose,  a  rich 
museiyinaii  in  fhe  neighbotdrliood,  with  whom  Che  fiunily  Iiad  long  dealt  for 

8L  eds,  and  does  a  satisfactory  stroke  of  business  with  him.  But  bis  customers 
were  not  all  of  this  type.  Havinp  as  yet  no  connection,  he  was  glad  to  sell 
some  of  his  jplants  to  hawkers  and  costermongers.  Later  on,  in  a  deal  for 
some  "Chnstmes,"  l£r.  Bow  furly  "walks  mc**  George,  alliioiis^  llie 

latter  nlily  tells  him  at  the  onset  that  he  was  going  to  take  them  to  Ins  rival, 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Rose,  however,  although  a  "  very  hard  nail,"  was  not  the 
man  to  beneht  by  others  without  seeking  to  render  some  return.  George, 
by  steady  perBeTerance,  honesty,  and  exeroase  of  judgment  had  improyed  in 
circumstances  nud  gained  very  general  respect,  although  still  short  of  capital. 
He  wants  anotlior  groenhouso,  but  cmnot  bring  his  niiud  to  build  it  until 
he  sees  clearly  how  it  ii  to  be  paid  for.  In  his  difficulty  he  consults  Mr. 
Boee,  with  whom  and  whose  clever  daughter  Polly  he  now  stands  on  proUy 
easy  trrnv^,  nnd  Mr.  Bose,  by  advancing  moncj'  for  bedding  plants  which 
he  would  require,  enables  him  to  can-y  out  his  views.  After  this,  the 
circumutanceu  of  our  liero  continue  to  improve,  and,  like  most  true-hearted, 
conrageons,  and  intelligent  men,  he  xises  with  his  circumstances.  He  is  a 
great  favourite  witli  the  opposite  sex,  especially  with  Mr.  Rose's  daughter 
Polly,  and  Lily  the  daughter  of  an  ofl&cer  in  tlic  Volunteers,  which  corps  he 
has  joined  with  an  eye  to  business.  At  length  he  becomes  manager  for  Mr. 
Rose,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  marries  Folly,  and  finally  succeeds  to  the 
business.  Sister  Jane,  who  recovers  her  health,  marries  a  clergyman, 
while  old  Able  and  his  wife  are  amply  provided  for,  principally  through  the 
restoration  of  property  wjiich,  unknown  to  them,  had  been  purchased  by 
the  grandfather.  Old  Mrs.  Able  pleads  sncoessfoUy  for  a  dinner  to  the 
street-hawkers,  on  George's  wedding-day. 

With  the  following  extract  we  must  conclude  a  much  longer  notice  than 
we  had  intended  at  the  onset.   George  is  now  a  rich  and  influential  man : — 

"  When  I  look  back  and  MOiidar  the  humble  poritian  I  ooenpied  when  a  boy— and  I 

think  that  hut  for  the  cncouragemmt  my  dear  mother  gave  me,  and  the  path  she  dirceted 
Die  into,  and  which  I  followed  obtdicntly,  I  might  have  all  mv  life  remained  a  poor,  hard- 
■workinp  market-gardener — when  I  think  of  this,  I  rebel  a^;uii  =  [  llie  rule  which  advises  us 
to  rest  Mtiflfiod  with  the  lowliest  estate  we  may  be  placed  in,  £ur  I  will  not  belisrre  that  it 
WM  over  intandfld  tliat  oae  aidinrad  iri&  InuDtB  mtdligeoBe,  waa  pwdwtiaed  t»  leBBita 

■tetiOnary. 

"There  are  and  ever  will  be,  I  suppose,  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,'  and  I 
pity  those  who  remain  contented  with  such  servile  occupations.  Those  who  exclaim  against 
am>ition  raise  a  cxy  against  progress,  for  it  is  that  wnich  causee  a  spirited  lad  to  strive  to 
end  boCh  in  the  playgroaod  and  in  the  school ;  and  though  on  the  latter  point  I  qwtk  not 
frrrm  experience,  as  my  education  was  of  the  very  humblest,  yet  I  have  known  many  who 
won  the  honour  of  captaincy  in  our  schools,  that  went  out  and  distingidshed  themselves  in 
ibe  world,  as  they  were  j-ur  -  ir,  do. 

'*  Had  I  been  kept  dowa.  and  remained  only  a  oonimon  market-gardener,  I  ahould  have 
striven  hard  aa  I  grew  older  to  have  carried  off  a  pifaa  at  some  exhibition  uf  vegetables  f^r 
the  fmeat  Cabbage  or  Lettuce,  if  I  could  have  grown  nothing  better ;  for  I  believe  that  in 
the  humblest  calling  we  may  for  a  time  follow,  any  one  with  a  right  ambition  will  reach  the 
tap  of  it." 

The  tnli  a  sweet  picture  of  family  concord,  and  points  the  road  of 
honest  and  persevering  industry  as  the  smest  means  of  reaching  an  honour- 
able end.   We  repeat,  lest  we  should  mislead  our  readers,  that  this  is  not 
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a  book  on  practical  gardening,  bat  it  is  onOi  nevertheless,  that  all  nmrsexT' 
men  anct  gatdenera — young  xmnaTmeii  aod  gaidenen  MnpeeuJIjr'-HBhomd 

read.  Joyous  in  spirit,  clear,  vigorous,  and  simple  in  S^le,  xemindiiig  us 
in  thifl  respect  of  Swift  without  any  nf  his  coarseness,  it  bears  a  forcible 
coutraut  to  much  of  our  garden  literature.  No  fine  words,  no  bungling 
sentences,  no  flippancies  or  conceits — the  t^e  runs  on  like  a  smooth  river, 
flowing  throngh  well-kept  banks  studded  with  bright  and  beantifiil  ttees 
and  flowers,  redolent  of  odour,  jnyouB  with  son??.  Our  ymm^  writers  on 
gardening,  whose  style  is  not  yet  hxed,  could  not  do  better  than  take  this 
as  their  mudeL  * 

The  book  is  plentiftdl^  adorned  with  pleasing  illustrations,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  oheapness  even  in  this  age  of  oheap  literatoie. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

Among  the  various  matters  that  engage  a  gardener's  attention  through 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  that  of  providing  a  large  and  conntaut 
supply  of  plants  for  conservatory  and  in-door  decoration  during  the  winter 
months,  is  one  that  requires  a  good  drnl  of  forethnn^Tl.t  uni]  Inliom  .  There 
are  a  great  number  of  plants  now-a-daya  well  adapted  lor  ilns  purpose,  and 
among  them  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  has  a  stroi^  claim  on  our  attention. 
Its  bd^t  scarlet  bracts  are  very  elfeotiTe,  and  th^  remain  perfect  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

'  The  floral  <invelopes  of  tliis  f^pooies  are  generally  largej^t  and  finest  on 
young  plants  with  only  one  stem,  iind  as  these  are  generally  most  useful 
for  in-doors,  a  number  of  yonng  plants  shonld  be  grown  eveiT  season. 
These  are  easily  raised  from  eyes  of  the  previous  season's  wood,  like  Vines, 
put  in  early  in  April  and  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat.  As  soon  fbey 
are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  o£f  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  plenty  silver  sand.  'When  potted  thej 
should  be  returned  to  the  frame  or  pit,  and  again  plunged  in  a  nioe  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
air  should,  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  be  abundantly  admitted.  They 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  overhead  with  water  whoi  fhey  require  it ;  but 
oare  must  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  water  at  the  root,  parti^ 
CTiIarly  whilst  they  are  plunged.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  or  by  the  early 
part  of  July,  the^r  will  be  nice  little  plants,  and  will,  if  they  have  done  well, 
require  a  sliift  mto  a  larger^sised  pot  about  that  time.  After  they  are 
shifted  into  larger  pots  they  will  do  very  well  in  any  of  the  vineries,  if  not 
too  shaded,  until  September;  but  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  that  they 
may  not  be  drawn.  In  September  they  should  be  put  into  the  stove,  and 
should  be  carefully  wateored  and  freely  syringed  overhead.  In  due  time 
they  will  unfold  their  brilliant  scarlet  bracts.  They  should  have  every 
attention  paid  them  ^vliilst  in  flower.  "\IMien  they  1  c  frin  to  go  out  of  flower, 
water  must  be  gradually  withheld  from  them,  and  the  plants  should  be 
rested  in  a  dry  part  of  the  stove. 

In  the  sprmg  the  branches  of  the  previous  year  should  be  enl  down  to 
within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Shake  off  all  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  repot  them  into  as  small  pots  as  possible ;  then  plnnp-e  them  in 
a  nice  bottom  heat.  When  they  have  grown  a  little  and  made  some  fresh 
toots  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  ntnm  than  to  a  siinalioii  where 
thqr  maj  eigqy  a  supply  of  bottom  hwt.  Xhay  will  thien  gmr  rapidly. 
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and  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  weeks  will  af^ain  require  a  large  pot.  After 
that  they  will  do  in  a  vinery,  if  not  too  much  shaded,  or  they  may  be  pnt 
into  the  stove.  Tliese  large  plants  will  bear  several  heads  of  flowers,  and 
are  very  ornamental  and  showy ;  but  the  bracts  will  not  be  so  large  as 
those  on  young  plants  that  only  bear  a  solitary  flower-head. 

8  tour  tun,  M.  Saul. 


SANCHEZIA  NOBILIS  VARIEGATA. 

Sanohkzia  kobilis  is  one  of  the  finest  amongst  the  brilliant-flowered 
Acanthads  that  are  so  abundant  in  our  plant-stoves,  being  remarkable  for 
its  numerous  fascicles  of  erect  blossoms,  collected  into  a  dense  paniculate 
inflorescence,  and  consisting  of  long,  bright  yellow,  tubular  flowers,  emerging 
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from  hToad  crimson  hrncts,  ns  brilliant  ia  <VWy  Wiy  M  Hm  g>yett  0lAfl»> 
landras,  but  much  Ics;  formal  m  aspect. 

Of  this  most  bcautil'ul  and  interesting  plant,  the  Messrs.  Yeitoh  &  Sons, 
of  OImIim*  who  were  its  introducers,  are  fortunate  enough  to  ItSTO  alio 
secnrc'l  a  striped-leaved  variety,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  and 
wliich  in  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  ha^  been  kindly 
placed  by  them  at  our  disposaL  The  bold  character  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  is  here  well  represented,  ud  tiw  oonqaoaooB  markizigs  or  bands  of 
yellow  hy  wliichthey  nr*  tlr  cnraterl — rpcrilHng  to  mind  those  of  the  handsome 
Aphelandia  Leopoldii,  though  much  more  beautiful — ^render  it  an  ornamental 
object  in  every  stage  of  growth,  and  justify  us  in  asserting  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  Taluable  plnnts  of  modem  introduction.  The  leaves  ttO»  wban 
fnlly  pTOwn,  from  12  to  15  indies  in  lenf^tli.  Tliis  Sauchezia  is  a  native 
of  Bolivia,  and  has  been  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  through  their 
most  fortunate  ooUeotor,  Mr.  Peaice.  Its  free  growth  and  fine  habit,' 
together  with  its  bold  leafage  find  elegant  markings,  indicate  a  valuable 
cxbil  iti  u  plant,  and  altogether  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  pionoimce  it  to  bo 
the  liuest  novelty  of  the  present  season. 


FICUS  STIPULATA. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  merits  oi  this  plant  for  a 
oertain  purpose — vik.,  that  of  oovering  the  haek  wall  of  a  store  ot  Orohid- 

house.  It  will  succeed  in  pobitious  wht  rc  yi  nrcely  any  other  creeper  would 
exist.  A  damp  wall  suits  it  admirably  ;  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  room, 
especially  root  room.  A  plant  here,  permanently  planted  out,  forms  a 
Betm  carpet  of  green  foliage  all  through  the  season,  clinging  Iv>'-like  to  the 
waU,  but  if  possible  with  more  tenacity*  Th.B  only  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  plant  is  frequent  syringing  during  the  summer  season,  and  an 
occasional  piuching-iu  of  the  shoots  when  they  advance  too  far  from  the 
walL  It  smkes  fMy  in  a  little  heat,  bom  han-ripened  wood.  As  regards 
its  adaptability  for  pots  I  cannot  with  certainly  speak,  having  had  no 
experience  with  it  as  a  pot  plant.  It  is  often  called  Ficus  ropcns. 

Wrotham  Park,  Johjj  Edunotok. 


TAXODIUM  SEMPERVIREKS. 

Tms  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  s^iants  of  tlie  forest — a  noble  and  distinct- 
habited  hardy  evergreen  tree.  It  is  a  tree  lit  to  look  lupou  every  da;^  in  the 
year,  for  there  is  such  an  admirable  contrast  between  the  eolonr  of  ite  bark 
and  its  branches;  tlir  former  being  of  a  rich  ferrnginous  brown,  and  tho 
latter  of  a  dark  shining  green.  It  is,  moreover,  as  hardy  as  an  Oak,  and 
most  surely  should  be  grown  in  eveiT?  place  of  any  extent.  In  California 
this  Taxodium  is  said  to  grow  to  the  iieight  of  800  feet,  and  to  reach  from 
20  to  an  feet  in  circumference — surely  a  noble  tree,  like  its  ncich1>our 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  which  it  resembles  also  in  not  patting  forth  any 
vefygreat  display  in  the  way  of  cones  or  catkins. 

There  is  a  tree  here  some  40  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  with  a  oixeimi- 
ferencc  of  8  feet  10  inches  in  the  bole;  it  is  branched  to  the  ycry  base,  and 
is  of  a  beautiful  P3rramidal  shape.  This  tree  has  borne  cones  for  several 
years,  bat  thongh  it  has  prodaced  male  and  female  blossoms  most  abmx- 
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dautly,  yet,  nevertheless,  very  few  cones  Lave  prrown  to  their  natural  size, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  the  cones  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  abont  the 
same  shape  and  coloar.  The  seeds,  whidi  an  nnmeroas  and  hvre  email 
wiuf,'s.  ripen  in  October.  Both  female  cones  and  male  catkins  are,  %\hea 
they  first  show,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  small  size.  They  ap})C'ar  on  the 
ends  of  the  last  season's  yoong  shoots  during  the  winter  mouthi»,  and  are 
in  bloom  in  Jvxmrj  and  Febmary.  In  conseqaenee  of  ihifl  early  flowering 
habit,  the  cones  are  almost  always  cut  off  and  destroyed  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  trees — that  is  to  say,  from  the  east  to  the  south  aspect,  on  account 
of  the  nun  reaching  them  on  this  side  before  the  frost  is  gone  ;  but  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  tree,  namely,  from  the  mst  to  the  north  wpeot,  perfeet 
oones  and  seeds  ace  often  to  be  lonnd. 

Micton.  Jambs  fiAasis. 


KBW  TLANIB. 

We  have  elsewhere  (p.  154),  alluded  to  AnMAaeta  noMii  wuietiata  as  being 
probably  the  best  novelty  let  out  during  the  present  sprinj:^.  and  may.  there- 
fore*  here  pass  on  to  notice  other  acqoiaitions  of  merit,  among  which  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  DouUe  Crimion  Thorny  recently  figured  by  na.  Another 
pmninent  place  amongst  the  novelties  of  the  season  must  be  MOOrded  to 
Amartillin  {HipjM'fixtntm)  parrUnn  (Bot.  Maff.,  t.  50-15),  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Bons'  introductions  from  Peru,  of  wbieh  we  shall  publish  a  coloured 
figure  in  dne  ooniBe.  This  AmacyUis  is  one  of  the  liroad*petaIed  spedes, 
with  a  very  shallow  tube,  and  the  segments  spreading  out  to  form  a  wide 
open  flower,  showing  oflf  its  very  novel  colonrinpj  to  advantage.  The  colour 
is  a  pale  straw  yellow,  spotted  all  over  with  email  irregular  more  or  less 
oonflnent  blotdies  of  erimson,  the  marldngs  being  exaotly  anidogoas  to 
those  which  occur  on  many  varieties  of  Calceolaria  or  Tydsea.  It  is  a  TCiy 
beautiful  plant,  and  is  quite  an  acquisition  amongst  stove  bulbs. 

Among  stove  terrestrial  Orchids  a  very  pretty  species  has  been  published 
under  the  name  of  BhHa  SKgrntakma  (Bot.  Hag.,  t.  6646).  It  is  a  natiTO 
of  New  Grenada,  and  has  vertically  flattened  pseudobulbs,  plicate  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  large  brij^ht  purplish  rose  flower';,  a  dozen  or  more  together, 
of  delicate  texture,  with  broad  petals,  and  a  beautifully  marked  lip.  The 
habit  is  that  of  B.  yereeonda.  The  lip  is  lai^  and  flattish,  three-Iobed, 
wiih.  large  rounded  or  reniform  side  lobes,  and  a  transversely  reniform 
terminal  lobe,  which  is  deeper-coloured  than  the  rest ;  the  centre  is  pale< 
coloured,  and  marked  with  three  parallel  golden  lamellie  or  crests,  fitom 
whence  purple  veins  radiate  into  the  side  lobes.  It  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  terrestrial  Orchids.  Another  acquisitim,  just  flowered  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  and  Mr.  Marsluill.  of  En- 
field, is  the  New  Grenada  OdontogUmum  ru»eum,  a  smali-ilowered  plant,  but 
which,  having  the  blossoms  wholly  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  mnst,  when 
established,  prove  a  very  omaracntal  object. 

M.  Rep;el  figures  in  the  Gartenflora  a  desirable  lookinj]^  hardy  perennial, 
named  Primulu  luteoin  (t.  641),  which  may  be  compared  to  a  yellow-flowered 
P.  dentieolata,  the  leaves  mnch  resembling  those  of  that  elegant  species, 
and  the  inflorescence  bein<?  also  similar  in  rliamrter,  thoupfh  the  flowers 
are  a  trifle  larger.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Caucasus  by  Bupreclit.  growing 
abundantly  in  moist  situations  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  was  raised 
by  him  and  giyen  to  Mr.  Bnchi  of  St.  Petersbnigh,  by  lAum.  the  specimen 
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■  was  flowered.  The  leaTes  are  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  with  the  margins 
recun'ed,  and  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  dash  of  golden  yellow 
about  the  throat,  numerous,  and  forming  open  globose  liendw  on  ratlier 
tall  scapes.  It  blooms  in  August,  and  will  form  a  very  uicu  uddiiiou  tu  liie 
many  hardy  FrimnlaB  whioh  already  adorn  our  gardens. 


HOW  TO  GfiOW  PHLOXBa 

To  have  Phloxes  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  they  mvat  not  be 

l)laute(l  out  in  the  borders  and  left  to  their  fate;  but  they  mnst  have 
some  cultural  attention.  The  following  course  of  treatment  may  be  re- 
commended : — 

In  Febroaxy,  pot  a  few  plants  in  lighA,  rieh,  loamy  soil,  and  place  them 

in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  They  will  soon  make  shoots  long  enough  for 
cuttings  ;  and  these  can  be  quickly  rooted  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  with 
Verbenas  or  other  bedding  plants  ;  and  after  being  properly  potted  and 
hardened  off,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  Ifay. 

In  selecting  a  situation  for  planting  out,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  little 
shelter  from  strong  winds  is  to  bo  preferred,  but  otherwise  it  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  all  the  air  and  suuehme.  The  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
some  good  rotten  manure,  and  when  the  plants  get  strong  they  should  be 
liberally  watered  with  liquid  manure.  They  should  be  planted  about 
15  inches  apart  for  the  first  season's  blooming,  which  will  commence  about 
August,  and  continue  till  the  end  of  September ;  but  in  the  ensuing  spring 
Ihey  should  be  replanted,  placing  them  18  or  20  inches  apart,  for  the  second 

? rear's  blooming,  which  will  begin  in  July,  and*  if  the  plants  are  prevented 
rom  seeding,  will  go  on  till  the  end  of  September.  Care  should  be  tnkfn  to 
have  a  stake  to  each  plant,  and  as  the  shoots  advance  in  growth  they 
should  be  seenrely  tied  to  it.  If  this  is  neglected,  they  are  Teiy  likely  to  be 
snapped  off  close  to  the  ground.  A  alight  wind  is  snfficient  to  do  this,  and. 
then  the  plant  is  spoiled  for  the  season. 

If  a  Phlox  is  well  maui^ed,  it  will  be  in  its  prime  in  the  second  year  of 
its  flowering.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  shoots  are  8  <»  4  mches  long, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  them.  A  good  two-year-old  plant  will  generally 
start  more  shoots  than  are  required,  but  five  or  six  only  should  be  left  to 
go  up  for  fiowering.  The  spare  shoots  make  excellent  cuttings,  but  they 
can  seldom  be  rooted  early  enough  to  flower  the  same  year  like  those 
obtained  from  plants  put  into  a  greenhouse  in  February.  However,  the 
plants  obtained  fsom  these  oattingB  make  fine  floweiing  plants  for  the  next 
year. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  arranging  Phloxes  according  to  tlieir  height ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect  (with  two  or  three  exceptions),  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  them.  The  first  year  they  generally  flower  when  about 
15  or  IB  inclics  high,  but  the  same  plants  in  the  second  year  will  grow 
2  or  8  feet  high. 

A  continual  succession  of  yoimg  plants  should  be  kept  up  by  onttings. 

Dividing  the  old  roots  is  a  clumsy  method  of  increasing  the  stock,  and 
plants  obtained  in  this  way  seldom  produce  fine  healthy  foliage  and  good 
flowers.  A  Phlox  should  be  thrown  away  when  it  gets  over  two  years  old, 
end  a  young  plant  ]pnt  in  its  plaoe.  Sometimes  Phloxes  may  Ve  placed 
here  and  there  in  mixed  borders  or  shrubberies,  where  they  hcdp  to  make 
a  garden  gay,  and  famish  a  aiqn^ly  of  eat  floweiB ;  but  tiie  speie  plants 
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only  ought  to  bo  used  for  this  ptir])osc,  as  tliey  never,  under  this  treatment, 
produce  suoli  fi.uo  flowers      wiieu  they  kave  a  place  to  tliemBelveii. 

HkloxM  may  be  easily  grows  in  pots  by  attending  to  the  infltnictiflBB 

gnwB  for  gsowing  thm  ill  m  oyoi  giraid*  <^  motewMin 

watering. 

The  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata  are  the  best  and  hardiest,  and  have 
been  very  mnch  improved  lately.  There  used  to  be  some  pretty  varieties 
of  Phlox  pyramidaiis,  hut  tliey  are  delicate,  and  liave  given  place  to  the 
former.  A  selection  of  the  besi  modem  vaneties  of  dijSerent  colours  will 
be.  found  in  the  following  :-* 

wHh  Tidkt 

-^\^lito,  with  crinoeon 


centre. 

Madame  Duchemin 
centre. 

Camtme  de  IWenne^Peep  puiplo  oiotn, 
•dead  nHh  pur*  vliiM. 

Madame  Lfnnnt.—^igan,  Ihned  or  nf- 

fiued  with  purplu. 

.l/a'/amf*  Eusay. — White,  with  roay  centre. 

Jlfonneur  de  Lomaif, — fUato  tivfod 
fldmoa,  purple  otntnw 

MotuUm  JkimmL-'-^kUkt  mined  irifii 
faknon. 

UAhU  IJoi/jsc/.— Claret. 

Xtiieim  JitMraiuL — Bltash  liolet. 

JVMmm  l>«9C0i«ft.*^]bi«t|  wllfa  purple 
centre. 

Madamt  Kiiuiiant. — Koso,  tinged  with 
salmon. 

Madame  Herbeaumont. — Brilliaot  rosy  aal' 
mon,  with  purple  centre. 

ceuue. 

L0»  Bridge  BiMd, 


fused  with  salmon. 
Momieta^  Paulmier.—Salmony  crimwn. 
LUrvcUii. — Bright  purple,  each  petal  edirod 
vith  whitB ;  Hua  gives  the  flower  the  sppear* 
«D0»  of  haTing  •  wUte  «nm  m  •  porp^ 
ground. 

Eloik  de  NeiiiUy.— White,  tinged  with 
Tiolet ;  beautiful  purple  eye. 
MmdemoitelU  Chriitme  NUtwn.—WidU, 

Premicft  du  Bonhmr^  g<ny  vUte^  witli 

hright  ccriso  centre. 

Boi  dr.1  Hoars. -^K\ch  rosy  s.ilmdn. 

Vierge  Marie.— P%U9  white,  with  ]ai|e^ 
rich,  purple  oenliv. 

Figaro.—  Fiery  salmon,  very  hri^L 
Gihmt  (if*  7iar«(7;<  jJ.— Ash  f.''rty,  tiogedwith 
orange  or  salnidn  ;  fino  purple  rciitrc. 
L'.ii?«it{r.— Brilliant  crimaon,  tinged  with 


NOVELTIES,  Sso.,  AT  FLOWEB  SHOWSL 

Tn  Floval  Oommiitee  whioli  wA  on  the  Slat  of  May  had  befinre  iti 

very  fine  Show  Pclargoniutns,  among  which  first-class  certificateii  ^v-cre 
awarded  to  Krmnpk,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Hoylo,  of  Ecading,  a  flower  of  veiy 
fine  quality,  and  to  Victor  {Hoyia),  another  excellent  flower;  while //^rf^f 
rHoyle),  reoeived  a  fleooad-olus  eortififlAte.  These  will  be  noticed  more  in 
detail  heroaftrr.  Aznlm  lAzzie,  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  of  IvicLmoml,  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  exhibition  vn-rictios  ;  the  flowers  are  of  very  tine  lonn 
and  bubstance,  the  coluui  wiuLe,  linked  with  rosy  canuiue.  TLis  ,£fot» 
flnt^daas  oertiiicAte,  and  a  figure  will  be  published  in  due  eourse.  < ' 
pr'Irrfa,  loTi[?  nince  inf rrulnccfl  from  North  America,  was  shown  hy  Mo!-srs- 
Osbom  &  fcJon,  of  FuJJiam.  It  growa  very  dwarf,  and  forms  a  pretty  au" 
showy  rock  plimt,  though  it  does  not  continue  blooming  for  a  very  long  tii]it> 
The  flowen  axe  of  a  deep  lilao  hue,  beeoming  paler  with  age.  Two  more 
?ery  fine  rosy  pink  Nonegay  Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dotrme, 
Laurd,  St  Laing — y\z.,  Emmelim  and  Couutesn  of  Rosdyn.  They  are  uf  *hffe- 
rent  shades  of  cdonr,  the  latter  being  suffused  with  violet,  and  they  freely 
produce  lai^e  trasses  of  fine  flowers.  They  were  the  residt  of  ^^'^^'^^ 
Lord  Paltnersf on  ;ind  Rose  Rendatlcr.  Fir.st-clasH  certificates  were  '^^'"^ 
lo  th«n.  Another  new  Nosegay,  from  the  same  exhibitors,  named  ^^^'^ 
oame  from  King  ol  Hoeegt^yg  luid  Base  Bendatler;  the  colour  is  fOi' 
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MM  WM  Tivid  oheoy  orimBcm)  bat  lacking  the  fiaar  qpuJities  of  the  two 
former.  Mr.  W.  Paul  got  a  firBt-clnss  certifioate  for  a  very  beautiful  dwarf- 
growing  rosy  lilao  Noiegay,  well  named  LUadmm.  This  has  a  ohanning 
•hade  of  eolonr  and  a  good  halnfc.  Hu  NoMg^y  Oriauon  Qutsen  hM  a  hoe  ox 
Mioar  that  ia  very  striking,  and  unites  to  a  good  faabifc  ¥eiy  free-blooming 
properties.  Amonf^the  ordinary  Xnnnf  Prinrfjouiums,  one  nAtned  f  orff  Derbi/, 
aho^n  by  Mr.  John  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  moat  be  regarded  m  among  the 
very  finest  yet  prodoMd.  Thitt^omimiBJtimmhn^Be^ 
laxge,  stout,  md  yerf  mooth.  It  was  awarded  a  first-olass  certificate. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  <k  Bon  ancl 
to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  UUmu  eampettri*  ottrMf  a  handsome  Qolden  £lm,  which 
promimi  tobaftTtliiAliletaqidaitknioiliAdaM  and  piotoriil  trees. 

Messrs.  Oibom  ft  Son  luid  a  first'OlMs  certificate  for  Ostnunda  nyalis 
atutiloha,  a  new  variety  of  Boyal  Fern.  We  have  already  (p.  128),  adverted 
to  the  Variegated  Zoxuil  Pelaxgonioms  brought  together  on  this  occasion. 

At  tlM  Grjrstel  PailiiM  Blww,  on  Ifao  S5ih  of  May,  the  ndfoltiM  iran 
limited  in  number.  Even  Show  Pelai^oniums,  generally  well  represented 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  summer  show,  were  very  sparely  produced.  Qiwm 
cf  Eosei  and  L'Emp4reur,  both  very  fine,  large- liowering  varieties,  shown  by 
lir.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Bomc,  Esq.,  of  lalfiworah,  reooiTod  firat-elaeg 
certificates.  The  former  is  of  a  vivid  rosy  crimson  colour;  the  latter  has 
warm  pink  lower  petals,  blotched  with  ropy  dark.  Hermit  (Beck),  a  largo 
palo  blush  tlower,  was  only  just  expanding,  and  promised  to  be  a  vexy  fine 
variety.  Borne  LobdSm  of  ^  Erunia  section  were  ohown  by  Mr.  W.  BvU* 
of  Chelsea.  One,  Z^w/  Gem,  with  rosy  lilac  flowers  and  white  centre, 
received  a  first  class  coriificatp.  It  i".  of  mncli  taller  growth,  and  has 
larger  flowera  Liiau  Otirter  s  Beauty  of  iiavenabournc,  a  very  dwarf-growing 
variety  in  the  same  way,  but  the  habit  looked  spare  and  WMk.  Both 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr.  W.  Bull  were  awarded  first-clafls  certificates 
for  the  handsome  S(\iicfwzia  nohilix  varieijatu,  and  a  fine  plant  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  8.  Williams  got  him  the  same  award.  TUlandka  argmUa,  a  very 
eurioua-looking  plant,  with  the  surfiace  of  the  levwBB  like  froctted  silver, 
fihoTTn  by  Mr.  Bull,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Roses  in  pots  and 
Pelargoniums  were  very  fine  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  twelve  Boses 
oontamed  some  splendidly  bloomed  plants,  and  Mr.  Turner's  twelve  were 
famotw  fiar  thear  renuokaUe  foliage,  though  mumIj  adranoed  onougb  in 
Uoom. 

At  the  first  great  Show  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Bociety,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  Show  Pdargommu  were  largely  produced.  First-class  certifier's 
were  given  to  ExampU  (Hoyle),  Victor  (Hoyle),  3ian  of  Murk  (Hoyle), 
Hermit  (Beck),  Lady  nf  Qualti>j  Improved  (Beck),  Emperor  (Foster),  Grandee 
poster),  and  Bab  Roy  (Foster),  a  very  fine  lot,  that  will  ghortly  receive  a 
mora  oitenM  aotko.  ElMIra  (Beck),  Calypio  (Beck),  Aspasia  (Beck), 
Magician  (Foster),  iHpny  TrwKift  (Foster),  Troubadour  (Foster),  and  Th« 
Peer  (Foster),  were  also  very  promising  flowers.  Fir^t  ckf;'^  certificates 
WOTe  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  Turner  for  the  following  Fmaj  kuida : — L'ink  Per- 
AfliioK,  pMTioasfyclssaibod;  and  Emt  Lynne,  rosypuik,  of  •  vscy  li^Fvhr 
hue,  ohanging  to  rosy  crimson,  and  edged  with  pab  nso*  the  vmer  petals 
dark  rosy  crimson,  stout,  smooth,  and  of  good  size.  A  remarkably  showy 
variety  oif  tiie  Lane*flowered  class,  called  Ma^nHt  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
DobsMi  k  Son,  of  ukmcih,  ivhidi  irill  provo  a  valuable  kind  for  fomng 
or  maiket  purposes,  or  in  WM«'"g  for  decorative  purposes.  The  oolour  is 
of  *  bdgfat  pmpliflii  crimMD,  and  ttaa  iioMrvMaivaidfid  a  fi»t^«iaM  Mr- 
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tifioftle  as  a  market  variety.  A  vast  quantity  of  New  Plants  reoeived  llnl> 
olua  certificates.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  received  this  award  for 
MUtania  $p0CtabUut  ro*ea,  a  very  tine  variety.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons  for  Retino»pora  JU^erOf  a  very  graceful  Conifer,  i\» 
property,  it  was  understood,  of  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  who  holds  the  entire 
stock  ;  also  to  J.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhampstead,  for  a  well- 
marked  Ueutzia  gracilis  variegata ;  to  Mr.  W.  Boll  for  Pekuyomum  SUver  Gm, 
a  v«rf  wefiil-lookixig  silver-edged  Ivy-IeaTed  variety ;  and  to  Messrs.  E.  0. 
Henc  lerson  &  Son  for  the  dwi^  golden-tinted  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  called 
Golden  Feather,  uliich  appears  to  be  a  good  beddlDg  plaiit»  ae  lur  as  it  htf 
been  seen  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  Show  of  the  Bojal  HorlienUinal  Boeiety  was  held  on  tfas 
4th  of  June,  and  "noveltiee'*  Sofmed  a  most  interesting  feature.  Of  N«v 
Plants  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  that  strange -looking  Arad,  shown 


o!  a  pale  elaiet  eolonr,  whieh  had  been  ahown  at  the  Begent's  Park  in  the 

form  of  a  vast  puff,  but  had  now  developed  the  spathc,  something  in  the 
form  of  an  Elizabethan  neck-fnl],  showing  somewhat  of  the  curious  spadix 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  was  awarded  a  hrst-class  certiticate.  Mea^ia. 
Vetteh  ft  Sons  pvodneed  for  tiie  first  time  the  diarming  Indian  DmtMim 
Bensonite,  with  white  flowers,  having  a  rich  orange  centre  to  the  lip,  and  a 
pair  of  blood-coloured  spots  near  its  base.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  AIf>c<uiii 
itUermecUa^  a  very  fine  hybrid  between  A.  Yeitchii  and  A.  lougiloba,  and 
eombining  the  good  properties  of  both.  A  splendid  and  unique  fttm  of 
Cif]in'})tuliinn  Siinu  i,  together  with  an  example  of  tlio  original  variety,  came 
from  Mr.  Stone,  irnrfloner  to  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham.  The  petals  of 
the  former  were  much  broader  and  shorter  than  iLobe  vi  the  older  variety, 
and  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  eertifieate.  The  magnificent  Cmthyi 
Doiriana  was  also  shovm  hy  thr  -amf  exhibitor;  it  has  bulf  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  large  lip  ot  a  rich  violet  purple  hue  veined  with  gold.  A  veiy 
pretty  dwarf-growing  perennial,  auitable  for  ropkwork,  named  Silenepmm^ 
vanica,  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York;  the  Howers  tnvtrf 
freely  produced,  and  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  it  was  adjudged  worthy  a 
first-class  certificate  as  a  hardy  plant.  Show  Pelargoniuvu  were  again  m 
force,  and  first^olass  eertifioates  were  awarded  to  Joan  of  Arc  (Foster),  deep 
rose,  suffused  with  maple,  a  ftue  and  bold  flower,  and  Hermit  (Beck),  a  veiy 
fine  light  flower.  A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Filomena  (Beck), 
of  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour — bright  rosy  ^let,  with  a  dark  blotch  oa 
eaeh  segment ;  and  a  similar  avara.  waa^  made  to  Ifr.  Tomer  for  Fmef 
Pdargoniwn  Madame  FiUo,  a  dark  rosy  enmaon  self  flower  irith  pure  white 
throat,  very  free-blooming.  At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
in  the  present  year,  a  Zonal  Pelargonimtt  named  Afimas,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Mann,  of  Brentwood.  It  was  again  pvodneed  <m  this  oeoasion  in  vay 
fine  condition,  and  was  awarded  a  first-claaa  osrtifieate.  The  colour  may 
be  termed  very  bright  orange  scarlet  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  shade,  the 
flowers  large,  bold,  and  smooth.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  ft  Laing  for  Smiph,  another  Zonal  variety ;  colour  orange 
salmon  with  a  light  centre,  of  fine  quality  and  substance.  The  beauty  of 
Aubrietia  CampbeUii,  when  flowered  in  tuft.s,  was  dcmonfitratod  on  this 


appears  to  be  the  deepest  eolonred  of  the  Anlnie^u,  and  soeeeeds  as  well 

out  of  doors  as  under  glas.s.  A  very  showy-looking  rose-coloured  forcing 
Pmkt  named  Lard  Lyon,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Olailie,  of  Buy  Si.  EdflUUviB. 


occasion  by  its  being  shown  i 


of  it  being  in  full  bloom.  B 
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and  awarded  a  second-clfi?^  certificate.  Tho  flowers  are  of  a  clear  lilac 
rose  colour,  and  in  its  habit  it  apjpears  to  partake  as  mnch  ol  the  charact^ 
of  the  Fiootee  fts  of  the  Fiak.  it  wm  nited  from  Gburke's  Ckyibaldi. 

E.B. 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHBONIGLB. 


Ln«DLST  IdBBAsr. — It  baa  at  length  been 
detanniiiadliMtfhetni]^  ftmds  of  tM  I&t^ 
aatiooBl  HoitiealtnAl  Ebdiilntioa  and  Bota- 
nical Congress  of  shall  bo  devoted  to 
tho  formation  of  a  Garden  Libmrv,  to  bu 
called  The  Lindley  Library.  It  will  conniet 
of  a  nlectioii  from  tho  libniy  of  the  late  Br. 
Uiidle7,  wiUi  null  oddUtioiu  the  ftmdt 
may  permit  ;  i'  v-ll  be  deposits  at  South 
Kensington,  m  an  atijunctof  tho  Koytil  Horti- 
cultural Society  ;  it  will  be  invtBtcd  in  tho 
names  of  seven  Tnuitccs,  bo  u  to  secore  it 
agnintt  dispersion ;  and  it  will  be  available  to 
gardeners  and  othern,  under  regulations  for 
itj5  preservation  to  bo  hereafter  attllcd  by  the 
Tnisteesi,  among  whom  thothreclntemational 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Moore,  Masters,  and 
Hogg,  will  represent  tho  International  Com- 
mittee. The  availiible  balanre  is  about  ,£1800, 
of  which  £600  is  devoted  to  the  ])ureha9<T  of 
Dr.  Lindley's books  as  the  ba.«i3  of  the  Library. 

Nbw  Roses. — What  is  the  chronolo^cal 
itatus  of  new  Koees— that  is  to  say,  what  is  to 
he  understood  by  the  expression — A  new  llo8«: 

sent  out "  in  1 867  ?  Our  new  Roses  moetly 
.  oomo  from  France,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear 
tOVtfUuAtBthe  trade  generally, va\amateun 
iIm^  ewftparchaee  these  Roeee  at  the  jtime  just 
indieated,  they  are  from  that  date  absolutely 
"  sent  out,"  so  that  a  Rose  sold  in  this  way 
ijt  the  autumn  of  18()7  a  **  new  Rose  of 
1 867."  Custom  seems  to  hare  generally  ruled 
to  tiie  eontrary,  but  a  precedent  on  the  other 
ride  WM  let  by  the  rule  adopted  at  ^e  Oreat 
International  Exhibition  ;  and  aa  the  question 
is  one  which  periodically  recurs,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience,  we  think  it 
•boold  be  eettled  oooe  for  all  in  the  aense  we 
have  indicated,  ao  aa  to  aw^d  diipntations 
for  the  future.  Practically  it  can  make  no 
difference  what  rule  is  adopted,  provided  some 
deeision  is  arrived  at;  but  a.s  ihi.s  i.s  simjdy  a 
<|iUfltion  of  Out,  it  is  elear^  beet  to  settle  it 
in  toooidanoe  with  the  ftoi. 

Blotcuxd  Bbi\palii\nr  Abh. — The  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Anderson- Henry  have  ohoitt'd 
that  this  plant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  by  in- 
oculation like  the  variegated  Jasmine  that 
formerly  erew  intiM  GhdMaBotonSo  Gaidea. 
Some  half  century  ago,  Mr.  TumbuU  and  Mr. 
lirown  of  the  Perth  Nurseries,  during  a  bota- 
nical cxcursicjn  to  the  Highlands,  found  in  a 
glea  near  Kenmore,  a  tn-anch  of  an  Aah  tree 
with  entirely  golden  foUflge.  Tluewai  taken 


and  budded  on  the  common  Ash.  None  of 
the  buds  giew,  bat  the  OMntum  had  com- 
nnnioatod  UwUobditoineitocks;  and  tbo 

plant  has  ever  since  been  annually  grafted, 
and  catalogued  under  the  abovename.  Weep- 
ing Ash  grafted  on  the  same  stock  acquired  the 
blotch  also.  It  is  presumed  that  the  berk  in> 
trodueed  with  the  bud  heeame  attadied, 
though  tho  latter  did  not  push,  and  thus  the 
tree  became  inoculated  with  tlie  yellow  colour 
which  broke  out  in  Ijlotches  on  the  leavea> 
These  tacts  ore  very  suggeetiTe  to  thegrowen 
of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoiilwns. 

Ai  HiuETiA.  oiLTicA.  —  This  pr^'tv  d^nuf 
perennial  is  strongly  recommended  lur  spring 
gardening.  Its  tiowera  are  large,  and  in 
many  of  the  plants  of  the  finest  violet- blue. 
It  is  very  early,  commencing  to  bloom  m 
February,  and  lasting  in  perfection  for  a  long 
time.  >Viien  raised  from  seed  there  is  some 
variety  of  uhude,  which  mthev  anhawj^f  jig 
value  than  otherwise. 

OeuwniKO  Gbowixo  Woon.— The  daily 
papers  aome  time  since  called  attention  to  an 
uvention  of  Mr.  Hyett's,  by  which  he  makes 
trees  imbibe  colours  while  growing.  Metallic 
salts  are  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the 
growing  tree,  and  apparently  carried  up  by 
the  sap,  and  Inced  into  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  the  stem.  We  can  thus,  it  was  remarked, 
make  our  forests  play  ihit  put  of  tteir  own 
stainera  and  groiners. 

\:;amlla.  —  Probably  the  best  plant  of 
Vanilla  in  enltivation  in  this  country  is  to  be 
fbnnd  at  the  preemt  time  in  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Garden.  In  the  Victoria-house  there 
it  is  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
fruiting  freely.  It  is  planted  in  a  border  at  tiie 
western  end  of  the  hooae,  occupying  fully 
half  tiie  width  of  the  stnivturo,  and  is  trained 
parallel  with,  and  at  a  short  di.stance  from,  tho 
upright  sashes,  before  which  ii  forms  a  thick 
screen  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  it  wonld 
soon  ooTor  a  much  laig^apoee  if  accommoda- 
tion were  aflbrded  it.  Mr.  Bwing's  object  in 
planting  it  in  this  situation  wna  to  aecnce  ft 
pleutiiul  circulation  of  air  about  it. 

CHAM.f;cYPAiUB  oRTcsA.  —  According  to 
M.  Briot,  C.  obtttM  jmgmma  when  grafted  on 
C.  fiomneH  yieUs  plants  which  are  free- 
growing  and  erect  in  habit;  while  if  it  bo 
grafted  on  a  Biota  or  u  Thuja,  or  if  it  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  the  plants  instead  of  be- 
coming erect  spcead  horisontal^  on  the 

gMNmO* 
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monde«l,  in  order  to  establish  tree*  on  the 
seacoMt,  to  plant  thickly  of  Sycamores  aud 
Pophm  for  anelter,  these  seeming  to  do  better 
than  any  other  treea.  The  beoutifalTahetiee 

of  HoIHc«,  which  do  ivmarkably  veil,  and  al- 

wayB  jrivc  satisfiiftion  are  recommended.  The 
foll.iwing  are  ako  found  to  euccaed,  viz ; — 
Jlollios  of  aorta,  Yews,  Box,  Lauruatiniu; 
lAurels,  both  Portugml  and  Oonaum ;  Arba- 
tOS,  Atieoba  japonica,  OotoflMMter  frip^da 
and  TnafTophylla,  Evcrgreon  Oaks,  Pnvot, 
Qorse,  Pinua  austriaca,  and  Laburnum^!.  Al- 
nMMt  aS  dirube  and  treee  of  thu  order  Lemi- 
—iiKUfi^  nam  to  do  valL  For  initnim  La* 
|)uiiiBcaliAuiii(iii%  growi  about  4  ftol  hign  snd 
6  fiff't  thron^h,  fliiwcTH  vorj'  almndiintly,  and 
is  quite  hardy.  Tlie  ilawurs  ore  as  Lugo  at 
those  of  the  Laburnum,  and  stand  erect,  but 
the  colour  k  not  m  deep  a  jeUov.  October 
and  November  ft  lln  bjMt  time  to  plant. 

Rohtma  Pse i  d- Ac  acia  faktioiata. — M. 
Carriero  states  iu  Jlevue  IlarticoU,  that  wliile 
if  a  cutting  or  a  graft  of  this  variety  bo  taken 
from  the  upper  portiom  of  the  tree^  the  &sLi- 
glate  halnt  wul  be  reprodiieed,  and  ike 
branches  will  be  furrowed  and  covered  with 
short  prickles ;  yet  if  tho  plunt  be  multiplied 
by  detaching  portions  of  the  root,  then  instead 
ot  apymmidal  tree  with  erect  branches,  a 
fpraHUng  bushy  shnb  it  prodttoed,  with 
more  or  loss  horizontal  eylindiieal  hraiiffiliea, 
destitute  of  prickles. 

ARBA50TN0  CuT  FwwiBS. — A  Writer  in 
the  Oardenen'  Chro^le  obaenres  that  of  all 
flia  nirtaikea  that  are  made  in  anan^ng 
flowers,  the  commonest  is  that  of  putt5ri<:;  too 
many  into  a  vaiM) ;  and  next  to  that  is  tL« 
putting  too  groat  a  variety  of  colours  into 
one  bououet.  Evenr  flower  in  a  groi^  should 
be  dearly  diatiagnnhable  and  determinable, 
without  yniUint;  tho  nof-ccfay  to  pieces.  Tin- 
calyx  af  a  Clove  Pink  ehuuld  never  be 
hidden  by  being  plunged  into  the  head  of 
whita  Phlox,  howoTar  well  the  two  oolourt 
may  look  together.  Sweet  Peaa  never  look 
eo  woll  in  tho  hand  as  they  do  on  the  plant, 
because  ihey  cannot  be  carried  without 
crowding  them ;  but  put  them  lightly  into  a 
vaaa  wii^  an  e<pal  nomber  of  pieoea  of  Uig- 
nonette,  or  rather,  ornament  a  vaaa  half  fml 
of  Mipmonc-tte  with  a  few  blooms  of  Sweet 
Peas,  »ud  you  get  a  cbiuming  offeRt>  bocauso 
yon  follow  the  natural  arrang^mt  nt  by  avoid- 
ing crowding  of  tlbe  Uoom^  and  putting  them 
1^  the  green  foUaga  wbieh  wnf  want  to 
Bot  thorn  off.  Few  pooplf  arc  aware,  until 
they  try  it,  how  exce^ingly  eiiKV  it  is  ti) 
spoil  such  a  pleasing  combination  v  tii.a;  a 
piece  of  Oaloaolaria,  Seariet  Pehuxonium,  or 
bine  Salvia  vonld  min  it  eflbotaaUy.  Such 
decide  d  rolours  ris  tbe^e  roqniro  to  bo  grouped 
in  ftn')thcr  va&o,  and  should  not  even  be 
plati'd  on  the  same  table  with  tho  Swoi  t  Peas  ; 
they  alao  reqniie  a  much  lanwr  preponder- 
aaoeof  fiiUag*  to  lat  ffaanofftoMlvaiitaga 


jOaa  ia 

toloun*. 


bj  flowera  of  more  deUcate 


Lahoe  Pkar  Tsxa. — At  the  Abbie  of  lin- 
dores,  on  the  estate  of  Mugdnuu,  are  some  m* 
usually  large  Pear  treei»  mentioned  150  ran 
ago  by  Sibbald  in  hig  «» History  of  rae." 
Tho  trunk  of  the  larseat  measures  17  feet 
10  incho^  in  circumfereace  at  1  ioot  fromtbe 
ground  ,  :i  o  ioet  higher  up,  where  it  Imichel 
off»  it  is  17  feat  in  circimifiBirBnoa;  aadit  ii 
44  ftetfa  height  ThaapreadirftiielinBdiBi 
is  .53  foot  in  diameter;  the  circmnfcrtuM  of 
oao  of  tiio  branches  is  1 0  feet  8  inches,  and 
that  of  an'>ther  S  foot  10  ineh(M.  It  grows 
in  deep  alhivial  soil,  and  beaci  ahoaiiut 
crops. 

HATtnoTitAMSfR  BtiiTiTES.  —  GrowTi  on  % 
pillox  in  a  conservatoiy,  Uabrothamnui  elugm 
blooms  freely  from  the  autumn  onwards,  and 
dozing  winter  matues  ita  loigie  and  beaotiM 
elnatem  ef  rich  roiy  Tiolet-ooloand  Mt, 
'  which  equal  in  size  those  of  the  Black  Cluiter 
or  Verdelho  Grapes,  and  prove  it  to  bo  most 
uH«dful  for  decoration  at  a  season  when  floven 
and  fruit  for  decoratiTe  porDOcea  aro  ex* 
tremely  valoahle.  Heaara.  E.  O.  Headom 
and  Son  mnno.  time  since  sent  us  fonie  b«aatip 
fill  oxaoiplca  from  one  of  their  huujiix 

LijiocKDKfs  QBCUHUENH. — In  reference  to 
tho  propagation  of  this  fine  hardy  tree  byeni- 
tings,  wbieh  ia  well  known  to  M  a  dAoilt 
process,  a  correspondtnit  of  the  Gtr'f^nm' 
Chronicle  observ  e.-*  — "  I  luive  ruolvd  upw  ardi 
ofahimdrc'J,  liut  1  ton-sider  ita^'slow-o  ai  h." 
aud  by  grafting  it  upon  Biota  orioat&lit  ot 
Chinese  Arbor  Vita;,  I  haro  plants  inooe-flliid 
iif  the  liuie.  I  have  had  cuttings  in  the  prOTft- 
galin^-bed  for  ujiwards  ul  a  year,  and  with  S 
callus  as  largo  as  a  hen's  egg  befm  e  rooting." 
This  is  tho  tree  commonly  called  Thuja  ffffA* 
tea  in  gardens,  a  name  which  really  beioDgi 
to  the  plant  known  as  Thuja  Lobhii- 

Sklauinkllas — These  are  ex*  elientplsnH 
for  clothing  the  shady  walls  of  a  plant-BtoTC- 
No  better  illustration  of  this  fact  can  bo  fijand 
than  is  now  to  bo  seen  in  the  Sheffield  Botaaic 
Ganlen.  where  the  mirth  wall  of  the  Vi'-toria* 
houiie  in  Jrajieil  with  them,  several  bpedl* 
he'ing  mixed  up  togetli'.T.  We  have  nerff 
seen  so  pretty  an  eflect  jirodueed  by  these  re- 
freahing-looking  plants  in  any  oth-  r  situation. 
Tho  -wall  is  faced  with  a  six-iach  layer  of 
eoar-e  peat  and  rubble,  with  a  little  lao* 
ouUide.  the  whole  being  held  in  in>^it'''n  by 
strong  galrani.*'  1  win?  nrttins;,  with  ratier 
wide  diamond-Bhapeil  meshes ;  and  the  only 
attention  roquirud  by  the  plants  is  a  damping 
with  the  syringe  daily. 

N  K  w  D  o  I  1 1 L  E  ( ■  II  rMsoK  ThobK.  —  Th* 
writer  of  our  acooimt  of  this  pUat  at  pA?p 
117,  havfaig  bean  pubUciy  cbaigod  with 
ignorance  for  recomnwniding  the  present  jot- 
chase  of  plants  in  potawifli  Sie  vi«wtoflo»*P' 
ina:  them  next  year,  we  simply  point  O"** 
reply,  that  he  has  not  direoted  tbeia  to  w 
plaated  <m^  as  ia  aaaaiiud  bj  Ui  cdAok 
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iTOV«  AND  OKCfllU-HOUSE. 

If  the  nights  are  seasonably  warm,  little 
fire  bm  will  b«  r«|au«d;  nevertheleia  ibr 
finte  flran  dieliotlerttro|iiaJ  {Miis,  as  much 

should  be  givtn  ivill  prevent  the  tLi;r- 
mometer  from  l.ilU-i^  helow  70',  making 
-  sllovsncu  for  a  littlo  air  bving  given  at  thu 
BBIB0  time.  This  will  rendu  the  growth 
firowr,  ud  indaoe  tho  formatum  of  buMom- 
tmds,  for  without  air  a  high  temperature  will 
tend  rather  to  produce  wood  than  bloom. 
Segoniat,  Euplmrliian,  ■Ju.Kticiag,  l'oinj>ft(i'ii, 
and  such  plants  as  will  bo  roquired  £or  wiutcr- 
flowvrinir  ^uld  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
th"v  r'^jiiirc  it,  ket-pinj^  tlu-m  Blif^litly  shaded, 
and  rather  t;ly*e  till  they  strike  fresh  rout, 
and  commence  n«^w  growth.  Keep  these  and 
all  th«  other  planta  clear  of  insects.  For 
OrokidB^  Iceep  up  the  former  tempoittturo,  air, 
and  moisture  ;  sliude  ft-om  too  hot  sun.  Shift 
VmuUu  aud  uLhers  when  past  flowering. 

ORKSNHOCSK. 
For  the  next  two  or  thretj  months,  tlie  place 
of  Pelorgouiums  and  (J&iceolarios  may  bo 
taken  by  Paehsui^,  Kalomnthet,  Tkunbergias, 
Lilium  auratum,  &c.  Some  showy  annnala 
grown  in  pots  may  be  introduced  for  contrast 
of  culo'.ir,  so  that  with  these,  and  various 
plants  (h>m  pits  and  frames,  there  will  be  no 
diSenltjr  bk  ttill  maintaining  tho  house  in  a 
gay  state.  PdatfOttiunu  that  are  nearly  past 
Bowering  should  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  in  'jv.lcr  Vi  lipi-'ii  thrir  wnod  ;  previously 
to  being  I  lit  iluwn,  and  some  time  before  aud 
after  this  u  done,  tho  soil  in  the  pots  should 
be  dry.  Duat  with  flowers  of  sulphur  Z/«a{A4 
and  other  plants  attacked  by  mildew.  Giro 
air  ubuiiduntly.  and  sliift  iniiin  diatflly  Ally 
plants  that  require  mure  pot  room. 

CoysBHVATORY. 

Plants  in  the  Imrder  will  now  be  trrowing 
■tnmi^y,  and  will  much  drain  the  eoil  of  iU 
mowtaxe ;  thi.s  ought  tobvlimoously  supplied, 
in  order  that  the  foliago  mav  be  kept  in  good 
health.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  givon, 
and  this  will  cause  a  corresponding  loss  of 
moisture  from  the  air  of  the  house,  which 
ninit  be  provided  against  by  syringing  tho 
IdUage^  and  also  the  hurface  of  the  soiL  By 
the0e  means  good  substantial  growth  will  be 
ensured;  but  at  ibis  reason  it  will  also  be 
^  rapid,  aud  will  require  to  be  regulated,  so  as 
to  be  developed  where  it  is  desirable,  and 
BWvmted  when  it  is  not  m.  Ja  this  way 
9w  energy  of  the  plantawill  be  nowbiere  mis- 
directed  ;  no  prowth  should  be  made  to  waste  i 
at  any  period  of  ibo  Mfuson,  but,  more  especi- 
ally ut  this,  the  most  favourable  for  the  com- 
plete, elabomtioii  of  the  npt  ibr  origintting 
blowMH-bqdg  and  tbe  latent  mdimente  <^ 

flow*  1  -  '\funy  uf  tbe  u^ual  iiiinatea  of  the 
eoDscrvatory  may  now  be  placed  out  of 
doom. 


I'lTR  A>'D  raA»lES. 

Thcao  will  now  be  cleared  of  bedding 
plants,  and  tbe  best  opportunity  is  aflbrded 
for  taking  off  the  lights,  painting  the  sashee 
and  rafters,  and  wbitewxBhing  the  walls. 
l're^'iuusly  tothi8,tho  interior  mif^ht  be  fumi- 
Kated  with  sulphur,  jirovided  tho  pit  i*  \^  r!l 
exposed  to  air,  and  a  strong  tiro  occasionally 
kept  on  before  plants  are  introduced;  ibr 
greater  socority  some  delicate-foliaged  plants 
of  various  kinds  might  first  be  tried,  for  even 
rooently-boilt  walls  have  proved,  before  they 
were  eoaeoned,  injurious  to  plants.  When 
all  is  Mfii  tiM  mte  may  be  ooenpied  wHih 
seedlings,  or  with  cuttings,  and  pot«  of  any- 
thing that  requires  to  b(^  placed  near  the  light. 

rORCI.SG. 

Pine  Appka. — When  gucwjssion  plants  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  shift  them  into  frnking* 
pots.    Give  plenty  of  air  with  sun  to  plants 
of  which  the  fruits  are  ripening.    Supply  no 
more  water  than  is  just  8ulli(  ient  to  prevent 
suifuriug  from  dryness.  Let  tbe  tempenitui% 
top  and  bottom,  be  about  85°,  but  the  top 
heat  may  rise  to  90°  by  sun  heat.    Plungo  a 
thermometer,  and  watch  carefully  that  the 
Ixittom  heat  never  gets  too  high  ;  if  likely  to 
do  so  remove  the  pot,  and  place  it  on  a  smaller 
one  plunged  mouth  upwards.    Plant  crowns 
and  mckoni,  m  soon  as  their  twisted-off  &ai 
beoomea  dry,  into  three-inch  pots.  Ftn««.— 
Keep  the  house  dry  wherein  the  fruit  ie  ripe  or 
ripening.    Dryness  is  at  that  stage  natural  to 
the  Vine  in  its  natire  climate,  and  from  thia 
condition  two  important  results  are  obtained — 
tho  fruit  acquires  good  flavour,  and  the  wood 
is  firmly  ripened.    But  with  regard  to  hiter 
vineries  where  the  fniii  has  yet  to  swell,  the 
lesnnee should  also  bi  kc]>t  in  a  growing  state, 
for  on  the  good  growtli  of  the  loaves  mainly 
depends  not  only  the  swelling,  colour,  and 
Ibivour  1)1"  tho  present  year's  crop,  but  also 
the  iiuceess  of  the  next  and  future  ones.  Tho 
richest  borda*,  then,  ean  be  of  no  use  without 
leaves  ;  but  grow  plenty  of  leaves  well,  with 
snfliciont  light,  air,  and  moisture,  and  the 
wholo  jilaiit  will  grow;  the  ro  its  in  that  case 
will  puBh  in  almost  any  soil,  .aid  tho  spongiolos 
will  insinuate  themselves  and  growiaenviow 
of  rocks,  and  tbeoce  collect  juice  to  an  amaz- 
ing extent  in  conntrics  so  hot  and  dry  at 
c  ertain  heas'mw  that,  according  to  parliament- 
ary evidence,  wine  was  used  instead  ot  water 
to  make  mortar,  the  former  being  pleBtiftd» 
cheap,  and  at  bond,  and  the  latter  scarce  and 
the  dearer  of  the  two  flfom  expense  of 
earriaf^e.    Briefly  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
berries  cannot  draw  up  and  etaburatc  sap  for 
their  own  nse,  nor  for  any  other  purpoaa: 
that  i»  specially  the  ol^  of  the  leaves.  Hinoe, 
therefore,  the  motion  of  the  sap  from  its  ab- 
sorption from  llie  soil  in  its  t  rude  state  bv  the 
spongiolos,  to  its  return  in  an  organisable 
funflltiffB  from  tho  leaTea^  depends  on  the 
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m,  -irg  ws«  need  be  said  with  regard 

to  the  great  mn  that  onght  to  be  tekea  of 
thfm.  Ptachf*  and  iVfctortm-if.— When  the 
fruit  u  all  gathered  srringe  the  trees  so  as  to 
dean  Vbem  thtmmi^y  of  insects.  If  dry  at 
th«  lOot  ft  awdtnift  mpplr  of  water  should 
be  aflndsd,  lo  tiuft  witoont  encouraging  too 
latt  [I  growth,  the  leaves  by  tho  natiirul  heat 
of  the  season  may  exercise  a  healthy  action 
tUl  th«y  drop,  when  the  Inidt  for  next  year 
ghallhaTehadallth&t  they  can  obtaia  from  this 

Syringe  tiD  tfiB  frnit 
begim  tn  form.  Chetrit; — Keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  syringing.  Meloni. — Water  tho- 
roughly the  beds  beifbn  the  fruit  swell  oflf,  so 
that  water  will  not  b«  required  when  th<.  pro> 
oeM  of  ripening  oommenees. 

KITCHKS  OAllDS.V. 

All  vacant  ground  should  now  he  occupied, 
the  varioua  otopa  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
the  •oxfiue  abould  be  famunOy  atirred. 
Bodden  beavy  letne  ran  off  wttiiont  nnk- 

ing  in  to  moisten  tho  ground  at  tho  i  xtrcini- 
tioA  of  the  roots,  and  in  that  cose  plants 
are  apt  to  laflbr ;  watiring  should,  there- 
ion.  be  mora  eepecially  attended  to.  Sow  : 
tbe  uitert  crop  of  Broad  Beniu,  and  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  tlir  m nth  the  principal 
winter  crops  ot  Endive.  Sow  eaily  in  tho  , 
mouth  a  few  of  tho  lilut  k  Belgian  Kidnry  . 
Bean  for  a  late  supply.  Sow  L«Um«$^  Ba- 
dUkeB,  and  Spinach  tor  mmOBmaa.  flow 
Cabbaget  in  the  firf«t  week  for  Coleworts,  if 
nut  done  before.  The  principal  sowing  of 
Early  Battcrsea,  or  Vanack,  and  of  Red 
Cabbage  for  antninii  planting  ahoold  be  made 
itttiie  lartweek;  flte  27tii,  on  flie  avetage  of 
many  years,  has  proved  tho  be^t  time ;  but 
in  lute  01-  uurthem  situaliuois  thu  middle  ol' 
t!io  month  is  preferable.  Sow  some  Early 
Horn  Carrots  for  drawing  young.  Plant  out 
the  main  erop  of  Celery,  Peg  down  the 
shoots  of  Vnjetabli'  Marrowt;  they  will  root 
at  the  joints,  and  coQtiuuu  longer  in  bearing. 

KHVIT  GARDEN. 

Regulate  the  summer  growth  with  a  view 
to  produce  a  uniformity  of  rigour  throughout 
the  tree,  by  iherkin^tho  vigour  of 'h  i^i  «h(Xita 
that  are  loo  btiuug,  and  cncourayintj  those 
thut  are  weakly.  It  was  a  mistaken  notion 
to  encourage  over- vigorous  shoots  to  grow  in 
order  that  they  might  exhaust  their  excess  of 
vigour  by  their  own  growth.  There  could 
not  be  a  ;j;roater  errur  than  this  in  tlie  ni.inagc- 
meut  ot  trees,  for  the  m  nc  nap  that  llows  to 
any  particxUar  branch,  the  more  new  channels 
will  befmned  for  an  increased  future  supply. 
The  Mp  flows  more  readily  into  a  vigorous 
thoot  ^an  into  one  that  i.s  weak 
is  long  and  heakhy  it  will  have  a  i)roportion- 
ato  number  ot  leave-i,  and  iti  growth  will  be 
in  proportion  to  llie  n  nnbcr  of  leaves  con- 
nected with  it ;  reduce  the  length  of  the  shoot, 
there  will  of  counse  be  fewer  leaves,  and  the 
^.•rowthwillconsf  quentlybediHiini.^hcd.  Then, 

if  the  weakly  shoot  could  be  strengthened,  i  moist  and  no  more. 


on  equality  of  vigour  would  be  approximated. 
A  shoot  can  only  ne  invigorated  by  increasinff 
the  folia::  Jir-  'Iv  or  indirectly  'onnertMi 
with  it.  Syringe  Wall  TreeanileT  4  f.m.  Set 
traps  for  earwigs.  See  that  the  upper  sboou 
of  pyramidt  ore  shortened  much  morethinthe 
lower.  TTm  tobacco  dust  for  green  fly.  Hnldt 
wall-fruit  borders  with  stable-litter,  and  then 
water  plentifully  through  it.  Bud  ^pn'cott, 
then  Cherriet.  Piumt,  Peaekn,taANte$»rim$. 
Attend  te  nni^ng  and  soppotCiiig  gnfla 
hiyw  Stmvherru-i ;  stop  the  rmuiMb^finl 
the  tooted  joint. 

FI4AVBB  GAHDKK. 

The  operations  in  tUmn  mootly  redar«db) 
the  nvluieof  mowings  imeiBng,aBd  loUing. 
Tie  np  the  items  of  heibeeeons  planti  taqofr* 

ing  support,  not  in  close  bunehes,  biit  »  u 
each  stalk  may  have  freedom  to  ^ow.  Clip 
hedges ;  regulate  eretgreens ;  tram  creepers. 
Bud  EoM^  and  remove  sucken  at^toon  is  tfasf 
appear,  otnerwtte  sap  wtU  be  Averted  bm 
its  legitimate  channels  Weeds  in  walks  cm 
be  most  readily  destroyed  by  salt,  bat  it  it 
■  can  be  done  by  weeding,  and  keeping  a  wmA 
;  firmly  rolled  nirfitoe  it  it  b«tter. 

Aiilirrhinnnu.  —  Propagate  by  cattiogi 
under  a  liand-glass  or  frame.    Aurieulat  — 
Protect  the  plant  from  excessive  wet.  Ih-: 
soil  intended  for  repotting  should  be  fre- 
quently tamed  over  when  moderately  dry. 
CamaUom  and  Picoteet. — Attend  to  with 
water ;  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  oc- 
casionally ;  protect  the  blossom  from  smi  ifid 
heavy  rain ;  propagate  by  layering  IhMiu. 
~mter  over  fbe  foliage  towards  r>  i  v  ,  and 
see  that  the  groand  is  not  too  dry.    Plots  for 
the  dustnietion  of  in.seela,  partieukrly  ew* 
wiga,  cannot  be  laid  too  so<»n  ;  there  ni.iy  vtt 
be  few,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  scmoo 
the  destrnetion  of  a  few  stops  Uie  inereaseof 
a  ■vast  nnmber.   noIhjh'H-kx. — The  propsgst- 
inp  of  ihe-ie  mav  now  be  exteasively  pw* 
eeeded  with.    The    Hinall  biidc   shoots  will 
afford  cuttings,  whilst  the  removal  of  lieso 
will  throw  sfrength  into  die  main  tpiket. 
P<i««jV>.— riant  out  the  first-struck  cuttings, 
which  will  bloom  in  September  and  Octobo-; 
they  strike  with  j^reat  facility  in  those monthi, 
but,  although,  jireearious  to  strike  now,  it  u 
desirable  to  put  in  all  that  can  be  made  iii  crier 
to  fill  up  deficiencies  caused  by  pUnU  dyioj 
off.    Pink*.— Good  plants  can  be  wMtummf 
struck  by  cuttings  uu'ier  boll-^la-i^^es.     ^^7  # 
alight  bottom  heat,    it  the  Uip  of  the  ka  hiii 
shoot  is  carefully  taken  off,  a  large  nnmbtr^t 
small  shoots  will  push,  sod  thsse  will  «^»* 
if  a  shoot  j  readily  bv  the  end  of  the  month.  * 
PoU  '  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  other  Hybn* 
should  be  plunged,  and  the  pots  mulched  oxer 
in  the  open  air  bv  the  Ist  of  the  month,  and 
th«ir  flhoou  may  be  staked  outwards,  so  tb>t 
tho  wood  may  be  well  ripened  for  c»r^ 
blooming.  The  soil  shonld  be  ttsds  lofiomtiy 
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IU>SEMABY  RUSSET  APPLE. 

WITH  AN  nXUSTBATION. 

Thx  sabject  of  our  present  illustration  is  one  of  those  fraits,  of  which 
HbsM  «n  mauyf  thst  hste  neror  aectaxrecE  tbe  notoriety  ividoh  amass  to 

be  necessftry  now-a-days,  before  anything  good  is  appreciated.  It  is  not 
becanse  it  is  new,  neither  is  it  because  it  has  been  bitlierto  unknown,  that  it 
is  so  little  cultiTated ;  but  simply  because  it  has  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  inXk  some  enterprisiiig  trader  to  make  it  hie  own,  and  to  benefit 

himself  thereby.  We  have  looked  through  the  li.sts  of  our  leading  fruit-tree 
cultivators  in  vain  to  find  it ;  and  except  in  Ronalds'  "  Pyrus  Mains  Brent- 
fordiensis  "  and  Hogg's  "British  Pomolofi^/'  there  is  no  record  of  it  to  be 
found.  Wbat  wae  the  origin  of  tiiia  admirable  Apple  we  have  never  been 

able  to  ascertain,  ueitlier  can  we  discover  when  it  first  became  kiiowu.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  is  by  Ronalds,  who  published  a  fif^ure  and  short  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  1831,  and  who  had  cultivated  it  for  many  years  previously.  As 
a  dessert  Apple  it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Its  eise,  finm,  and  colour,  as 
faithfully  represented  in  our  plate  by  ^Irs.  DIk,  strongly  recommend  it,  and 
it  only  requires  to  be  known  to  find  a  place  in  nil  good  gardens  where  only 
the  beiit  fruits  are  grown.  I'he  following  description  from  the  "  British 
Pomologjr "  will,  wiui  tbe  engraving,  oonvey  all  &e  intomation  we  posBesB 
respecting  it : — 

'*  Fruit  below  medium  size,  ovate,  broadest  at  the  base  and  narrowing 
obtusely  towards  the  apex,  a  good  deal  of  the  shape  of  a  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
8kin  yellow,  tinged  with  green  on  the  shaded  side ;  but  flushed  with  &ant 
red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  thin  pale  brown  nisset, 
particularly  round  the  eye  and  the  stalk.  Eye  small  and  generally  closed^ 
woody,  with  erect  segments,  set  in  a  narrow,  round,  and  puckerea  basin* 
Stalk  very  long,  inserted  in  a  round  and  wide  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish, 
crisp,  tender,  very  juicy,  brisk,  and  sogaiy,  and  obazged  with  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 

"  A  most  aelimons  and  valaable  dessert  Apple  of  the  very  first  quality ; 
it  ia  In  nse  from  I>eoember  till  F^braaiy." 

H. 


SALVU  PA33INS. 

WuAT  a  splendid  bed  this  fine  old  plant  makes !  Largo  beds  when  well 
filled  soon  become  masses  of  intense  blue,  and  arc  then  very  striking 
objects.  This  is  one  of  those  sterling  plants*  that  ought  to  be  in  every 
gwden.  Though  not  quite  hardy,  it  is  one  of  those  plants  that  can  be  pre- 
served tlirough  the  winter  by  every  one.  Towards  the  end  of  Octoljer  a 
dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  lifting  the  roots,  all  the  old  flower-stems 
should  be  cut  clean  oil,  and  all  the  loose  soil  shaken  off  the  roots.  They 
should  then  be  laid  for  a  few  days  to  dry ;  and  afterwards  be  packed  away 
in  a  box,  putting  some  dry  sandy  soil  between  the  roots.  The  box  may  bo 
put  away  in  any  convenient  place  where  the  frost  cannot  enter,  and  may 
remain  Uiere  without  further  care  until  the  following  spring.  Early  in 
Marob  the  roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  box,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  pit  or  vinery,  where  tliey  will  speedily  begin  to  grow,  so  ns  to  furnish 
cuttings  if  an  increase  of  stock  be  desired.  Cuttings  strike  very  readily  in 
heat,  and  if  fotted-(^  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  stopped  and  shifted  into  laiger 
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pots  when  uecessan,  tiiej  make  line  plums  for  turuiug  out  in  beds  towards 
the  end  of  May.   The  easy  way  m  which  this  plant  can  be  kept  through 

the  winter  i-^  ri  ^^nt  recommendation  in  its  favour  to  all  lovers  of  gariloa- 
ing,  and  particularly  to  those  wlio  have  only  very  limited  space  for  keeping 
plants  in  winter,  and  >y1io  require  all  the  room  they  have  for  Variegated 
Peku^roniimtB,  and  tender  bedding  plants.  Salvia  patens  when  well  grown 
in  pots  makes  a  fine  plant  for  the  conservator)*,  and  lasts  a  lonf];  time  in 
flower.  Young  plants  should  l)e  chosen  and  kept  well  stopped  back  to  make 
specimens,  and  should  have  liberal  pot  room. 

StourUm,  IL  Saul. 


YABIEGAHED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AS  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

Th£  rage  for  getting  a  stock  of  these  beautiful  and  showr  plants  for 
bedding  purposes  is  now  st  its  height ;  hut  their  high  price  when  fizat  let 

out  deters  many  from  using  them.  It  is  no  joke  to  pay  two  guineas  for 
8omc  of  the  highly  certificated  ones,  and  afterwards  to  find,  from  their  same- 
ness of  variegation,  that  they  arc  no  better  than  Mrs.  Pollock  or  Bnnset 
for  liedding  purposes.  I  have  now  Lady  GnUnm  and  Lnoy  GrieTc  planted 
side  by  side,  and  they  are  as  nearly  alike  as  two  Peas  of  the  Ringleader 
and  First  Crop  class,  [They  are,  however,  quite  distinct,  as  will  be  seen 
when  they  get  cbtablished.]  As  far  as  my  experience  goc^i  in  bedding 
vari^ted  Zonals,  Gold  Pheasant  is  as  effective  as  any  of  them,  and  at  the 
present  time  far  cheaper.  The  "  Bicolors,"  or  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonals,  of 
the  Beauty  of  Oultou  type,  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  be  useful 
than  the  "  Tricolors."  This,  however,  time  wiU  prove.  And  now  that  we 
know  how  to  go  to  work  in  raising  new  Bicolors  and  Trieolors»  evexy  gar< 
dener  who  has  the  means,  nuJ  tin  time  to  spare,  may  soon  have  a  batch  of 
his  own.  Last  year,  having  raised  some  very  dark-zoned  seedlings  of  the 
Nosegay  and  Zonal  sections,  I  have  used  them  as  seed  parents,  and  expect 
to  have  scores  of  new  "  Tricolors  "  from  the  seeds  already  sown  and  now 
breakinf^  into  variegation.  I  have  a  theory  respecting  "  Tricolor,"  or  rather 
Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  ventilated 
—namely,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Cerise  Unique  and  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  origin  of  these  fine  coloured-leaved  plants.  If  examined  under  the 
microscope  it  will  he  found  that  these  varieties  are  full  of  coloimnfif  matter, 
both  in  Uie  leaves  and  stems ;  and  being  crossed  with  some  yellow-leaved 
'  Tariegated  sport,  they  may  have  given  ori^n  to  all  the  Tricolors.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  all  honour  to  Messrs.  Grieve,  Wills,  and  others  for  showing  as 
the  way  to  raise  them.  We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  gardeners'  little  boys 
and  girls  repeating  the  following  nursery  rhyme  : — 

*'  Snip  snoram,  hey  tricolorum  ; 
Daddy'l  nia«d  a  Tricolor  will  carry  all  before  him." 

There  is  another  inducement  besides  that  of  thr  high  prices  of  the 
new  **  Tricolors"  and  "  Bicolors"  for  a  gardener  to  raise  varieties  of  his 
own — namely,  that  he  may  show  in  his  bedding-out  some  novelty  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Two  years  ago  I  detected  a  variegated  sport  on  the  Im- 
perial Crimson  Nosegay,  and  have  now  propagated  as  many  plants  as  to 
furnish  a  bed  of  it  this  year.  This  variety  only  grows  hrom  G  to  8  inches 
high,  and  the  leaves  are  as  white  in  their  variegation  as  those  of  Bijou. 
"When  it  is  planted  out,  mixed  plant  for  plant,  with  Lobelia  speoioea,  the 
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dEBOt  is  tlio  most  charming  I  have  ever  seen  in  A  small  bed.  In  sludr 
cftses  as  those  hinted  at,  there  is  the  pleasure  (rather  a  selfish  one  perhaps), 
of  knowing  it  is  improbable  that  any  other  grower  will  possess  a  bed  like 
oar  own.  From  the  great  want  of  novattiei  in.  mixed  liedding,  any  new 
Tftriety  of  dwarf  habit,  and  of  different  eolonr  from  the  common  nm,  will 
idways  have  a  idling  effect  when  first  seen. 

Welbeck^  William  Tillebv. 


THE  VENOM  OF  TOADS. 

I  NEED  hardly  monlion  tliiit  toads  are  cousidered  to  be  venomous,  though 
they  neither  bite,  spit,  uor  stiiif^.  It  is  hard  for  creatures  so  harmless  and 
useful  to  have  been  thus  misreproseuted,  eveu  in  all  ages.  I  consider,  how- 
ever, that  the  idea  of  their  venomous  character  arose  from  the  fact  that 
toads  whcu  fri'^htenod  or  suddenly  attacked  eject  urine,  and  also  that  when 
they  are  severely  injured  there  exudes  from  the  skin  on  their  backs  a  very 
acrid  milky  kind  of  matter.  This  is  no  puugeul,  that  it  makes  dogs  froth  at 
the  mouth,  and  cast  out  a  toad  if  they  happen  to  have  seized  one.  Perhaps 
this  matter  is  like  some  other  poisons,  harmless  to  the  touch,  thou^di  deadly 
in  the  stomach.  I  ouce  gave  a  tame  heron  a  toad,  after  which  he  suddenly 
died.  A|;ain  I  tried  the  same  on  another  heron,  which  soon  sickened  and 
cast  up  the  toad.  I  have  mentioned  this  before  in  another  publicatiim,  and 
wish  now  to  observe  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  harmless  in  the  stomach, 
as  also  is  that  of  the  honey  bee,  which  contains  far  more  poison  for  its  size 
than  the  adder,  while  both  may  be  fatal  in  the  blood  either  by  bite  or  sting. 
It  is  said,  moreover,  of  toads,  that  they  ean  live  in  poisonous  air  in  which 
no  other  creature  rni:M  r  xist.  This  may  arise  from  the  fabulous  notion  of 
the  ancients  respectmg  the  toad  hatching  the  basilisk's  or  cockatrice's  eggs, 
and  that  the  supposed  half  serpent  and  half  oook  afterwards  changed  into 
a  huge  toad,  whidt  lived  in  caves  and  weUs,  and  filled  them  irith  deadly 
poison — once  a  common  belief  even  in  this  country'. 

That,  however,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  some  of  the  other  vulgar  errors  or 
prejudices  of  our  time  respecting  toads,  besides  that  of  their  being  venomous* 
TjM  worst  of  these  is  that  they  are  imps  or  messengers  of  evil :  henoe 
boys  will  always  stone  poor  toads  to  death.  I  pass  over  others  to  notice 
that  of  toads  surviving  without  air,  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature,  that 
**air  is  the  lifis  of  au  living.*'  There  are  so  many  instanoes  zeeovded  re- 
specting toads  having  been  found  in  the  hearts  of  trees  and  in  stones,  that 
one  is  forced  to  believe  it,  though  contrary  to  reason.  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  re^atedly  sealed  up  toads  in  small  Hower-pots,  and  also 
bnried  them  deeply  m  the  ground,  both  in  summer  and  late  in  the  aatama> 
and  all  of  them  have  died,  excepting  those  to  which  a  little  air  was  admitted. 

Ct^uy  Park*  J.  WxoBTtnr. 


KEW  FELABGOKIUMS. 

The  spring  of  1B07  has  been  singularly  fertile  in  new  Pelargoniums  of 
a  high-class  quality.  Sliow  after  show  has  seen  them  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, but  yet  of  genuine  excelleuce  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 

Slaoe  before  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pohologibt  a  list  of  these  new 
owers,  arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  series 
of  groups  having  regard  to  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers;  in  other 
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words,  to  classify  them  according  to  the  prevalent  shades  of  colour  presented. 
The  follo^Ti<?  kinflp  have  all  received  first-class  certificato«^  at  the  exhi- 
]»itioii6  of  ihti  Kujui  Horiieultural  Society,  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society,  the 
Orfstal  FiJaoe,  or  tt  tibs  meetings  of  ifae  Fkanl  Committee,  and,  w  jval 
intimated^  Ihej  are  Mxanged  Meoidnig  to  the  pnmiUag  Ime  of  the  Mwor 
petals. 

To  4e  8«lmon>coloui£d  llowera  belongs  the  premier  Tarioty  of  the  year — namely, 
Bmperor  (Foeter),  pole  rosy  salmon,  the  upper  petals  having  a  well-defined  medium  duk 
blotch,  regularly  marginc^d  with  fiery  crimson  carmino,  and  Lroadly  edged  with  pure  eabnon 
roftf ;  flowers  large,  pure,  and  very  Biuojth  ;  a  beautiful  and  striking  tlower,  tho  colours  on 
the  upper  petals  being  very  regularly  defined.  Another  iine  variety  is  Scriir  de  Charitf, 
(Foster),  a  novel  and  beautiful  oiait^  salmon  flower,  pencilled  with  diurk ;  top  petals  dark, 
margined  with  bright  rose,  and  having  a  white  throat  faintly  pencilled  witli  rofy  lines;  a 
few  of  tho  flowers  have  been  a  little  rough  on  the  edgei^  while  ue  mijority  were  inuMth  tad 
of  fine  quality  ;  habit  excellent. 

Of  White  flowers  there  is  one  of  fine  quality — Hermit  (Beck),  a  large  flower,  the  lower 
petele  white,  slightly  sufTosed  with  pink  ;  dark  top  petals,  with  margin  of  fiery  carmine,  and 
nioad  ad^as  of  pink ;  flowers  stout  and  smooth,  and  the  haUt  gooC 

Flowers  of  a  Violet  hue,  or  of  shades  of  roee  allied  to  it,  arc  represented  by  the  following  : — 
Empreu  (Foeter),  nlmon  rom  enffiued  with  violet,  and  penciUea'with  oranore  crimson  ;  dark 
top  petals,  the  blotch  lit  up  with  fiery  orange,  and  having  a  nam)w  edge  of :  -  :  v  pii  .k  .  flowers 
large,  venr  smooth,  and  of  fine  quality ;  ^ood  habit.  Exanwk  (Hoylc),  a  flower  of  very  fine 
lAape  and  quality,  tho  lower  petals  rosy  pink  suffused  with  violet,  intense  dark  blotch  on  nppar 
petala,  bordered  with  fiery  aimaon,  and  mat^^ned  with  a  slight  edge  of  violet,  a  conspicuous 
white  centre ;  veiy  firee-bloominr,  with  bold  effcctive  tmsea.  Hermit  (Foeter),  fiery  carmine, 
suiFuBc<I  ar;  '  rdgea  with  pale  Tiolet,  and  st^iined  with  dark ;  upper  petals  intense  dark,  shaded 
and  ra}-cd  with  bright  crimson,  and  edged  with  pale  pink ;  la^e  white  centre ;  free,  and  of 
good  habit  Queen  of  Bout  (Beck),  lower  petala  vivid  xoey  crimson,  the  upper  petals  wididali 
oak  btotdi,  shadad  aad  aunaiaed  with  flay  oriaMon,  the  centre  rayed  wnh  fnirple ;  a  very 
Use  Kid  stnkiBg  Aide  of  euirar;  fltefiioB-ebed  flower,  a  little  rough.  Utth  Roy  (Foster). 
rOflT  violet,  witli  small  blotch  of  pale  rray  crimson  on  each  petal  ;  upper  petals  dark  margired 
with  rosy  cnmaon^  which  runs  into  the  dark  blotch,  aad  <;dged  with  rosy  pink ;  a  fine,  bold 
and  stout  flower.  ^ 

Stained  flowers  have  received  good  aoooarioas  ia  IlieMUnnDg:— ^fnznci^'^'  (Foster],  dear 
pale  pink,  the  upper  petals  peaoOttd  Hid  stuaed  wilii  efteson,  nd  having  a  reguhir  and 
smooth  edge  of  pink;  flowers  of  fine  form  and  substance.  Joan  of  Arc  (Foster),  de<*p  rose, 
aufiilBed  with  purple  and  stained  with  dark ;  upper  petals  dark,  the  blotch  ruiuiii:ig  iato  a, 
fMd  Italy  laargin,  odged  with  deep  rosv  violet  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  shadoof  colour; 
flowan  hrge,  stout,  and  bold.  If^du  q/  QtuUUif  Improved  (Beck),  a  fery  IdoIt  formed  aad 
■S00&  flower,  the  lower  petab  tivid  carmine  nsa,  stajned  and  peneilled  wrfli  natk  eiinuoB ; 
duk  top  petal*,  with  narrow  roey  crimson  margin ;  habit  good. 

The  Spotted  flowers  have  been  augmented  by — VEmpmcur  (Beck),  u  tum  pink  slightiy 
blotched  wiUi  roi^  crimson;  upper  petals  dark,  with  margin  of  fier>-  crimion,  edited  witih 
WKj  nink,  eonspiciunis  whhe  centre ;  a  large  and  bold  fiowar.  ifon  0/  Mark  (uovle),  a 
dieernl-UMkfBghut  sonMwhat  aaiall  spotted  ibwer,  bright  carmiae  voiM  spotted  wiUi  lieh 
dar\  •.  dipper  petals  dark,  with  broad  margin  of  glowing  rvtsj  crimson  ;  the  habit  somewhat 
spare  and  drawn.  T'ictor  (Hoyle),  a  vAry  fine  spotted  variety,  rosy  pink,  heavily  sufiused 
with  carmine,  and  blotched  and  pencilled  with  rieJi  dark ;  upper  petals  glossy  dark,  with 
sairow  margin  of  rosy  crimson,  white  ccatroi  tho  flowets  bold,  showy,  and  of  fine  £000,  aad 
^  habit  good. 

A  fir=t-(  lags  certificate  was  awarded  to  Maonet  (Oobson),  for  its  obvious  eood  qualities, 
both  lie  a  market  and  decorative  plant.  The  eolouris  vivid  cnmson  of  a  very  rim  and  striking 
hue,  it  flowers  profusely,  and  the  habit  is  excellent. 

The  fbllowiiu;  received  second-class  certificatoK,  together  with  some  others  that  subse- 
oosntly  received  the  higher  award : — Fikmena  (Beck),  a  somewhat  nord,  hat  beanttfhl 
uiade  of  colotir,  bright  rosy  violet,  witli  regiJar  dark  blotch  on  each  segment ;  glossy  dark 
velvet  toj)  petals,  with  narrow  edge  of  vivid  rosy  crimBon,  white  centre;  good  habit  and 
very  free ;  a  flower  of  good  character.  Heirloom  (Hoyle),  n  large  and  btild  flower,  with 
lower  petals  soft  pale  rose,  dark  top  petals,  bordered  with  fiery  crimson,  conspicnouj  white 
centre ;  a  fine  exhibition  variety.  Prince  Contort  (Foster),  carmine  rose,  with  a  just  1 
tihls^  ahadi;  of  violet,  a  medium-sized  blotch  on  the  top  petals,  with  broad  fiery  maigin  I 
lag  paltr  towards  the  edge,  and  a  white  centre  ;  gooa  xmbit,  and  free  bloomer. 

The  Y&xy  wholesome  practice  of  awarding  certificates  to  seedling  Peiar- 
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goniams  onlj  of  the  eeoond  jota,  does  not  prevent  the  appeannoa  of  ikmtn 

of  the  first  year  at  the  shows,  as  it  is  invariably  the  rule  to  empower  the 
judges  to  givo  oommendAtioins  to  floweis  having  special  <Ad  promiHing 
features. 

A  commendation  wu  given  to  Needle  Gvn  (Hoyle),  a  painted  flower,  with,  detqp  onaga 
lowor  pctaLj,  etaincxl  with  dark  ;  upper  petal*  dark,  with  narrow  eJgo  of  flery  rose,  small 
flowerH,  but  uf  good  shape,  and  very  amtjoth;  oosuneaikd  Un  ita  hue  of  colour.  Other 
yearling  flowers,  which  are  introdaci.  d  here  iii  wte  io  confine  them  under  one  head,  were : 
— Fairmoay  (Hoyle),  a  large  and  bold  flower,  rory  smooth  and  stout, thaifMrniiM  to  mak* 
a  flnt-dias  variety  ;  lower  petals  pale  rosy  pink ;  dark  top  petals,  with  medium  Uoicih,  Ht 
up  with  fiery  oranpu  crimson,  and  havinj^  a  narrow  edge  of  pale  ro3e  ~^  flnwer  not  without 
a  deioot  or  two  that  another  yp^nsa  growth  may  possibly  do  much  to  remove.  Mim  Hervey 
^fogrle),  alnge  stained  flower,  not  in  good  condition,  "btiag  loose  and  thin,  but  haring  a 
wf  atnldng  white  throat.  iVinctf  ImpMal  (Dohum],  polo  onnga  mlmon  lower  petiuai 
dnfc  top  pctoU,  margined  villi  Mtf  mw;  flMdimD«dmd  aoMA  ilowsnL  and  goad 
habit ,  n  very  promiuig  ttomx.  Lad  Dmjf  ^bMo},  a  ridi*ookmxed  tmall  mnadflMrac, 
but  badly  skipyd. 

The  following  varieties  are  selected  as  the  best  of  those  not  certificated, 
bat  many  of  whuh  -will,  no  doubt,  be  sent  out  m  the  eomiug  autumn,  as  the 
■ajoiity  have  no  mean  pretensions  to  high  marit,  and  possibly  were  not 
shown  as  i^eedliD;!?^  in  their  best  condition.    These,  also,  are  ananged  as 

&r  as  possible  acconliuo;  to  the  Ime  of  the  ground  colour. 

Of  High -coloured  and  StaiueJ  llowcrs  the  following  have  appeared  — JJacc'iti*  (Foeter),  a 
stained  flower,  with  a  largo  and  bold  white  threat,  rich  dark  top  petals,  and  bright  rMJ 
edge,  of  jood  habit,  and  blooming  freely,  but  the  traana  had  not  aaoie  (Iua  tiuM  pi|a  aa 
each.  DaHtie  (Beck),  intonaely  dark  flowers,  the  lowor  plilah  Itokm  into  aal  Hlvp  villi 
vivid  crimson,  and  lia\-ing  .a  narrow  edge  of  the  Bame ;  the  upper  petels  intensely  daA ; 
flowen  small  but  very  striking.  Captain  John  (Uoyb),  a  stout  and  well* formed  stamed 
lower  of  remarkably  good  qaality,  and  rery  free  blooming ;  bright  rooe  snflhsed  with  psle 
Violet  feowaidB  the  aavgiii,  and  biotobed  and  staimd  with  dax^  the  upper  jpetals  daik,  n^ad 
wHli  Wglit  rosy  erbnaoo,  and  lumng  a  amoodk  and  nfntar  oater.edge  of  pink.  Mtnmtt 
(flovlt  ),  vivid  dci^p  canriine,  slaintd  witli  dark;  rich  dark  top  petals,  with  narrow  edge  of 
bright  rosy  crimson,  and  striking  white  centre ;  the  flowere  as  shown  somewhat  crumpled, 
but  a  showy  variety.  The  Peer  (Foster),  a  rmj  fine  end  stout  stained  flower  of  a  rich  huo, 
■with  boU  and  smooUi  flowen,  bat  not  aaiywn  ia  good  iVji«Mo/Oraive(Book},* 
■maU  itoiwer,  but  notieeable  for  its  mpeib  shada  of  daA  oiange  ioarlat,  with  brood  edging  oi 
dark  srarlct  to  the  upper  petals ;  a  ric'i  and  striking  hue  of  colour.  Prince  of  Orn-^'-r  (Hoyle), 
a  good  flower,  too  mucii  in  tho  way  of  John  lloylo,  but  with  maro  dark  colour  in  Lhe  lower 
petals,  while  the  top  petals  are  not  so  good.  Success  (Hoyle),  pale  rose,  heavily  pencilled 
with  dark,  the  white  oentoe  wmowfaat  confuted  by  being  nm  into  with  the  dark  pencilled 
linn ;  top  petal*  dar^  with  oanow  margin  of  pale  rose ;  qoile  novel  in  ehaiMtor,  and  varf 
free  blooming. 

The  following  are  of  Carmiiie  and  bric;ht  Rose  shades  -.—Aipa^ia  (Beck),  rosy  pink,  with 
dark  top  pctiil.'^,  margined  andruh  into  with  bright  rosy  crimson,  edged  with  pink,  ai  1  li  iving 
aoonroicuous  white  throat;  alaxge  and  bold  flower.  Autocrat  f Foster),  pale  carmine  roee, 
atafaied  with  fierr  crimian,  and  eonspicnous  white  centre ;  top  petals  darlt,  margined  with  flery 
orimson,  which  breaks  into  ^e  dark  blott  h,  and  broad  edging  of  piuk ;  vrry  pretty  flower,  but 
having  a  somewhat  sportive  ttmdancy.  C  thjv*o  (Bwzk),  tlcarorange  earmine  lower,  and  dark 
top  petals,  with  hr  md  ru^y  i;nm!<  n  iinrgiu,  ran  int )  by  the  dark.  Surtlwrn  ^tiir  (Foster),  a 
flower  of  good  quality,  bright  orange  scarlert,  with  slight  dark  blotch ;  upper  potak  dark, 
margined  with  glossy  rosy  scarlet ;  a  taking  flower,  but  rough  on  the  upper  petals.  Rival 
Qwfii  (Foster),  a  very  bnght-lookin'j;  flower,  having  veined  rosy  rarmine  lowarpatalSi  ziohlj 
•tained  with  dark,  white  centre  sulTaiod  with  viidct,  and  darlt  top  potals,  with  narrow  margin 
v£  bright  crimson  carmine. 

The  Spotted  claao  receives  tho  following  additions  :—The  Cardinal  and|  Firefly,  bo^ 
from  Mr.  Foster,  two  aalf^dloured  flowers,  belonging  to  the  Freaeh  clasi ;  tha  latter  very 
bright,  having  vivid  rosy  carmine  flowers,  with  a  small  dark  blotch  on  the  uj^er  petahbm 
flowers  small,  but  plentiful;  the  fir*t-n'uned  with  a  somewhat  dark  colour  irr^wady 
^stributod  over  the  top  petals  ;  habit  good,  and  very  fine;  they  will  ina'-Li  -.nl  li  onitive  or 
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pink ;  flowM*  smooth  and  of  good  shape,  and  free  blooming.  Another  spotted  kind  was 
Patrician  (Hoyle),  having  bright  rosy  carmine  lower  petals,  pendllod  and  slightly  Bpottcd 
with  d;irk,  and  having  a  vorj-  nam)w  cdgo  (if  pah^  violet ;  petals  glossy  dark,  witli  very 

oarrow  edge  uf  doap  rosy  crimsou :  a  hne  and  cfiiective  Howor,  buc  ossboirn  the  truss  was  Xa 
•mall. 

Of  Salmon-coloured  flowers  there  were: — Arehdukt  (Foster),  a  laiigo  and  somewhat 
ooorse  flower,  having  bright  salmon  lower  petals,  stained  with  dark,  nnd  a  conspicuous  white 
centre.  Autocrat  (roster),  in  the  vay  of  Hermit,  hut  not  no  good,  has  a  very  stportive 
tendeoqr.  Marksman  (Fraser),  rosy  sahnoo,  slightly  veinsd  with  dark;  top  potals  dork, 
wMk  raoad  fiery  margin  and  edge  of  pink ;  flowers  small  but  very  free-bloomUBg)  and  both 
troHei  and  habit  good.  It  lacks  novel^  of  colour,  hut  will  be  valuable  because  so  flree  in 
blooming.  Beauty  (Beck),  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  but  having  more 
onmpe  in  the  lower  pctnl'^  the  (■oh)ur  is  therehy  brijihtened  and  made  more  striking,  though 
the  hue  pales  with  age ;  free-hloomin^,  m  ith  good  trusses,  but  the  habit  somewhat  spare. 
Kimg  t$  Trump*  (Foster),  and  Tnntbaduur  (Foster),  are  beaten  by  Emperor ;  though  they  havQ 
mora  cunuiie  in  tlie  odour  of  tbo  lower  petals,  and  aonw  claim  to  dutinctneaa,  uqr  ni& 
in  tfie  atme  way,  viola  inftivir  in  quality. 

Flnwt  n?  witli  a  delicate  ground  were: — Electra  (Beck),  a  very  bfautifiil  flower,  thotlj^ 
sot  of  tir8t-rato  properties:  lower  petals  delicate  pink,  slightly  blotched  with  carmine  on 
each  petal ;  dark  XOf  pelau  ma  into  and  margined  with  fiory  crimson,  and  broadly  edged 
with  pale  rosy  jnnk ;  a  twt  pramiiing  exhibition  kind.  JSawreas  (K  G.  Hend«raon  4c  Son), 
liaa  medjum-slMd  white  nowera,  the  upper  petals  maikedTwiih  roey  crimson,  the  f  owert 
mneh  mimpled  or  waved,  and  yet  very  attractive ;  it  blooms  freely,  and  will  apparently 
make  a  good  forcing  kind.  Woman  in  White  (Uovlc),  pure  white  lower  petals,  the  top  petals 
fiery  rose  shaded  with  dark ;  pure  in  colour,  but  tne  flowers  thin. 

Shades  of  Rosy  Violet  are  represented  hfi— Magician  (Foster),  having  a  rich  ahade  of 
r087  violet,  but  not  shown  in  good  eonditfon,  the  upper  petals  haTini;  a  tendency  to  beoome 
cnimplcd,  and  the  whito  centre  wns  confused  and  lU-defined.  ^fhjnonftte  (Beck),  a  small 
flower,  but  of  a  striking  shade  of  (^lour,  rusy  viulet  luwer  petals,  dark  top  petals,  broadly 
edged  with  bright  rose,  white  centre.  The  Prelate  (Foster),  is  a  very  striking  flower  of 
masnvo  build,  but  aomewhat  erumpled  on  the  edges  as  shown,  and,  though  a  good-sixed  and 
bndiy  plant,  no  truss  bad  more  than  tines  fkiwna,  and  some  only  two— a  radical  defect; 
lower  petals  rosy  violet  i  rimson,  stained  with  dark ;  upper  petals  dark,  with  narrow  edge  of 
bright  rosy  crimson ;  habit  pood.  Robin  Hood  ( Fo^^ter),  a  very  pleasing  hue  of  cxdour,  the 
lower  petals  violet  pink,  ^lightly  ."^utfuHed  with  eaniiine;  (bull  top  petals  With  ft  floiy  fllilBaoa 
margin,  white  throat ;  good  habit,  and  free  blooming. 

Tlir  1  f  i  lurtion  of  ufw  Fiinoy  rcIftrponiuniB  has  hern  coiifmed  almost 
entirely  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  aud  any  awards  to  seedlings  that  have 
been  made,  buve  gone  to  liin^ 

The  following  leoeived  flist>olass  certificates: — BeUe  of  the  Seamm  (Innier),  pale 
ground  lower  petals  wiUi  rosy  carmine  blotdtes ;  upper  peuls  roey  crimson ;  ^ood  torn  and 

substance,  and  vrry  free  blooTning.    Brifjhinesii  (Turner),  bright  ro.'v  f  arnnne,  the  lower 
petals  having  a  distinct  narrow  edging  of  wbite,  and  the  centre  King  puiu  wLia* ;  a  tiower 
of  excellent  form,  smooth,  and  stout,  and  will  make  a  good  exhibition  variety.   Perf  cticn 
>  (Turner),  the  top  patals  claret  eiimson,  with  narrow  mugta.  of  rosy  lilac ;  lower  petals 

vmned  and  dasihed  with  rosy  daret;  ilowera  of  fine  Ann,  smooth,  and  stout,  and  habit 
excellent.  East  T.ijnnr  (Turner),  a  flower  somewhat  in  tho  way  of  Perfection,  hut  rather 
larger,  the  lower  jietals  msy  minson,  .suffufed  ^vith  purple,  and  slightly  or) ped  with  pale  rei>i-  : 
top  petaLs  daik  ro«y  criiiibon,  with  a  j>tde  ed^e ;  fhjwers  stiiut,  smooth,  and  of  tine  lorm  ; 
excellent  habit  Pink  Perfection  (Turner),  larj^e,  bright,  rosy-pink  flowers  of  fine  form  and 
quality,  with  whito  centre ;  bold  and  very  stnking,  of  ^od  nabit,  and  a  fine  exhibition 
variety.  Marmlon  (Turner),  rosy  crimson  suffused  with  violet,  aud  margined  with  palo  rosy 
lilac,  confpicuoua  white  thjoat;  fluwcra  largo  and  Hloiit  ;  a  varu  ly  that  uiay  be  termed  an 
iDiino\  rd  (iodfrey  Turner,  though  not  so  dark  in  colour  ;  it  also  has  a  pure  white  centre, 
instead  of  the  somewhat  oonfused  bluish  centre  of  the  older  flower  j  of  a  very  pleaaiog  shade 
of  colour,  but  a  little  cmmpled  on  the  edges. 

Second-class  certiflcatea  were  awarded  to  Maid  .Van/jn,  upper  petals  rose  dashed  with 
violet;  lower  petolswhito.  spotted  and  veined  with  hrij^ht  rose ;  a  good  tlowcr.  Madame  VildOp 
dark  ro^  criujhon,  -with  pure  while  Ihruat,  and  very  narrow  edge  of  wliite  rv)und  tha  fiowsr; 
flowers  small,  but  well-formed  aud  smootli ;  very  free  blooming,  and  good  habit. 

Two  very  free-blooming  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner— vi«.,  Farmu  Gair  and 
JBweMor,  both  light  flowers,  very  prolific  of  hloom,  liut  w  anting  form  and  emoothncss;  and 
-another  named  Ltotardf  having  Wgu  rosy  carmine  dowers  suffused  with  violet,  the  flowers 
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large.but  wanting  outline  and nnootlmoM.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Todd  (Downic  &  Co),  had  pure  white 
lower  petals,  blotched  and  margiQed  with  rose,  and  rosv  violet  upper  petals.  MessrH.  Dobson 
and  Son  exhibited  the  following : — No.  1,  deep  roee  solf  flowen,  with  a  ouiple  tinge  round  a 
lAStb  UrnmU  and  narrow  edge  of  white,  flowering  freely,  Irat  epan  in  the  habit ;  Homeft  in 
the  way  of  the  foregoing-,  but  havinir  the  lower  petals  broken  int"  liy  linee  of  aptto  Ooloorj 
and  Achievement  ami  Hiiver  Star,  two  light  tloweni  uf  but  little  chaiucter. 

Quo. 


GKBBN  GOOSEBERRIES. 

DmoNo  tho  lifetime  of  aome  of  our  market  gardeners,  the  leabtalk  of 

the  Rhubarb,  which  is  now  groTwi  by  the  acre  and  brought  to  market  by  the 
ton,  was  not  n  tnwn  veerftHhlc;  the  '*  milHon"  had  to  gowithont  that  chcnp 
raw  material  lor  turts,  aud  peoi)le  were  considered  to  have  been  iu  the  way 
of  good  luek  and  good  living,  who  got  Green  Gooseberries  for  tarts.  My 
object  at  present  is  not  to  cry  down  Pihu1)arh  stalks  as  tart  stuff,  but  to  ci"y 
up  the  better  article,  so  as  to  get,  for  making  tacts,  the  green  ^euii  instead 
of  the  green  leafstalk. 

If  any  one  in  the  possession  <tf  a  plot  of  ground  were  asked  if  he  could 
grow  Gooseberries,  he  would  certainly  answer  iu  the  affirmative,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  succeed  without  special  tuition  ;  l^ut  the  culture  for  ripe 
Gooseberries  differs  in  many  points  from  the  culture  for  tart  Gooseberries, 
The  Lancaaliire  Gooseberry  fancier  will  tell  you  to  a  fraction  of  the  ounce 
the  large  size  of  his  "  Roaring  Liou,"  but  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
is  considered  best  for  tart  Gooseberries.  They  should  be  small,  their  growth 
should  be  stunted,  so  that  when  other  Gooseberries  are  full-sized,  they 
should  be  half  size,  aud  never  get  to  be  full-sized.  The  goblet*shaped 
Gooseberry  bush,  hollowed  out  by  pruning  to  give  the  fruit  every  opportunity 
of  growing  and  ripening,  has  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  spiny  shrub  has  to  be 
treated  lil^  a  Thorn  hedge,  the  shoots  long  and  straight,  and  fhiekly  set* 
In  short,  it  is  a  Gooseberry  hedge  that  is  wanted,  and  that  a  poor  one,  for 
if  it  is  over-manured  it  will  cease  to  be  the  crahhed  style  of  thing  that 
produces  small  fruit  out  of  season.  The  green  kinds  are  best,  and  the 
yellows  oome  nest,  hut  the  red  kinds  dionld  he  avoided,  or  used  first  before 
they  show  any  of  tiidr  ripening  colour. 

Many  years  ago  my  father  planted  a  hedge  of  Ciooseberry  hnslir  -  to 
prevent  a  neighbour  from  encroachmg,  aud  he  put  in  a  lot  of  spare  busheb 
and  a  great  many  cuttings  of  fall  length,  just  as  tlu  y  were  pruned  from  the 
Gooseberry  bashes,  and  a  matted  thidcet  was  the  consequence,  very  proliiic 
indeed  of  spines  ;  but  a  very  unlooked-for  result  was  obtained,  for  after  all 
other  Gooseberries  had  got  large  aud  sweet,  these  were  small  aud  sour,  aud 
made  excellent  tarts.  Any  quantity  of  Gooseberry  cuttings  can  be  got  in 
winter,  aud,  if  they  are  carefiilly  put  in  the  ground  they  will  ail  strike  root, 
and  make  good  plants  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  If  anyone  possessed 
of  a  stock  of  plants  will  keep  the  pnmiug  knife  awa^  from  them,  and  get 
them  into  hedgerow  fiiahion,  he  vnll  soon  get  a  weight  of  small  fruit  off 
them,  for  the  plant  is  a  sure  cropper,  and  its  forUt  lies  in  the  multitude  of 
spiTif  nnrl  small  sour  berries  that  it  can  produce.  It  seems  quite  at  home 
at  thia  kind  of  work,  and  can  act  imaided  by  high  cultivation. 

The  price  of  green  Gooseborries  is  extravagantly  high,  yet  it  is  quite 
astonishing  to  see  the  quantities  sold,  and  the  largo  size  they  are.  A  tart 
Gooseberry  should  Tiot  be  larger  than  a  Hazel  nut,  but  these  I  allude  to 
are  as  big  as  Walnuts,  aud  need  to  be  sliced  like  Cucumbers  before  going 
mto  the  pie<disfa«  Aa^efrnitis  only  grown  to  hallits  natural  size  for  tavta, 
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and  only  oooapies^ about  half  the  tune  ttpon  the  bosh  that  the  lipe  fruit 
does,  it  does  not  exhaust  the  plant ;  and  if  the  caterpillar  can  iw  kBpt'down 
ihe  plants  will  go  on  fruiting  for  a  great  many  years,  for  the  Gooieberry  plant 
is  long-lived,  and  remains  a  stunteil  ln  ub,  although  never  pruncHl. 
less  than  the  Currant  in  size,  and  conmderabhr  longer  lived.  It  seems  as 
k  ft  eoold  not  aspfre  like  flM  smootli  b«rina  Catriuita,  li«ving  to  guard 
itsdf  with  pointed  armour,  which  it  has  to  maanifMtlire  as  it  goflB  OA.  13i6 
subject  only  wants  to  be  named,  and  the  line  of  distinctiuu  drawn  between 
the  culture  for  ri^  fruit  and  the  culture  for  green,  and  the  work  will  get 
ibrwaid  in  dm  tame.  It  is  eomd  |ffMtic»l  adwioe,  and  no  one  inll  m 
disappointed  thttt  gxveB  tiio  thing  ft  fur  and  honest  trial. 

iia^vrd,  A.  FewRB. 


PRIMULA  COKTUSOIDES  AMOBNA. 

This  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  was  introduced  from  Japan 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Yeitch,  and  was  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  followo 
ing  terms  : — "  Among  the  pretty  things  from  Japan  brought  home  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Yeitch,  were  seeds  of  a  Primrose  of  striking  beauty,  with  leaves 
Bomething  like  those  of  P.  sinensis  in  colour  and  texture,  and  with  trusties 
of  flomtB  xtTalling  in  colour  the  brilliant  Azalea  amoana.  Weak  plants 
of  it  having  blossomed,  it  proves  to  be  a  glorious  fozm  of  the  old  forgotten 
Prirmila  cortusoides,  the  delight  of  our  boyhood,  because  not  only  of  its 
smguiar  beauty,  but  because  it  was  notmi%,  like  other  northern  Primroses. 
Two  forms  of  it  ham  been  raised— namuy,  atwms,  with  flowers  of  the 
richest  crimson,  and  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  original  plant ;  and 
ttriata,  with  smaller  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  striped  with  lines  of 
fflrimwon.  This  plant  must  have  a  great  future,  for  in  the  hands  of  such 
IpKVweni  as  ifs  now  hcvOf  it  is  afanost  oertam  to  hieaik  mto  new  oolonrs,  and 
to  assume  new  forms  and  proportions.  It  Ib  evidently  as  hardy  as  a  hedge 
Primrose,  for  it  has  been  found  wild,  not  only  in  Daiiria  and  Japan,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Mantchoria,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  near  the  rivers 
Amoor  and  Sehilha,  the  most  rigorous  of  dimatee.**  ^Gwdmen*  C&ronieb.) 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  published  the  plant  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  strength  and  beauty,  till  now  it  may,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  be 
designated  as  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  flowering  perenmalB.  The  figure 
•nneied  gives  ft  Ciir  idoft  of^  its  fSorm  and  geneciiL  oharaeter,  hot  none  iniat- 
ever  of  the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers. 

Thrrp  aro  tln-ee  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  already  known  in 
cuitivuLioii — namely,  aWa,  with  pure  white  bloBSonis  ;  (frandijlum,  with  large, 
drooping,  oonosve,  lilac-purple  blossoms;  and  Mida^inm  greyish  ^mte 
drooping  blossoms.  All  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  but  none,  prrhnps,  sur- 
pass in  beauty  the  original  lonu,  w-ith  its  large  flowers  of  a  deep  magenta  rose. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  has  borne  tebtimony  to  the  hardineBS  and  offec- 
tiveness  of  this  Primrose  in  the  remarks  which  we  here  quote  to  complete 
our  brief  history  of  the  plant "  We  have  had  plants  of  it  out  for  tlie  last 
two  winters,  and  it  formed  tiiis  spring  one  of  the  most  charming  beds  we 
have  had.  The  first  plant  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Yeitch  in  the  antomn  of 
1664,  in  order  to  tiy  its  usefulness  aa  ft  qnring  decorative  phmt,  and  we 
hnvo  hnd  it  growing  outside  since  the  summer  of  1866,  or  as  soon  as  we 
oould  get  a  duplicate ;  but  either  for  the  early  spring  borders  or  in-docoa  it 
is  a  great  acqnisitian.  Omr  practifie  has  bMiDL  to  remove  the  plants,  afier 
hboming,  to  ft  north  border,  when  ther^aieplftntedhiftflQod  juiztnrsfif 
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rathor  heavy  loam,  peat,  dry  cowdnng,  and  sand.  It  most  be  bofne  in 
mind  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley — ^namely,  that  it  forms  flowering  crowns  in  the  summer,  and 
loses  its  leaves  in  Uie  autnmn,  therefore  the  roots  are  at  work  all  the  sum- 
mer, and,  I  think,  during  the  winter  also,  for  it  is  surprising  with  what 


balls  it  may  be  lifted  in  spring.  We  have  generally  put  a  small  wooden 
frame  round  the  roots  to  prevent  the  workmen  treading  on  the  crowns. 
The  leaves  with  us  begin  to  come  up  in  March ;  they  are  of  a  rich  green, 
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and  fringed,  so  as  veiy  much  to  resemble  some  of  the  Ferns.  The  beS 
should  be  alittie  shaded  from  the  hot  sim«  wMoh  robs  fiw  flowers  of  tiudr 

rich  manve  colour.  Tlie  flowor-stcms  should  also  he  tied,  otherwise  fhs 
wet  will  break  down  the  heavy  heads  of  bloom." 


THE  rCODUCTION  OF  ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 


The  late  Dr.  Lindley  endeavoured  to  prove  in  his  "  Theory  of  Horticulture  " 
that  the  production  of  roots  from  the  stem  of  the  Orape  Vine  is  owing  to 

the  coldness  of  the  border,  coupled  with  a  warm  damp  atmcsplier-'-.  This 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  many  gardeners,  cither  upo?!  the  supposition 
tiiat  a  doctor  cannot  err,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  there  has  not 
oeenRed  an  opportunity  lAunhj  they  eoold  test  the  validity  of  the 
assertion. 

With  me  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fallacy, 
and  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  coldness  of  the  border  exercises  no  in- 
'fiwnw  whatever,  but  rather  that  the  presence  of  such  roots  is  attributable 
to  warm  humidity  alone.  We  have  here  an  early  vinery  "where  the  roots 
are  confined  entirely  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  The  soils  rests  upon  a 
layer  of  large  stones  15  inches  deep,  through  which  are  carried  two  three- 
imoh  hot'Water  pipes*  sofficieiit  to  maintain  a  ground  temperature  of  80S 
were  that  required. 

Now  the  question  may  bo  asked,  If  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  stem 
be  caused  by  an  imdne  depression  of  heat  in  the  floil,  how  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  in  this  house  they  show  themselves  in  such  an  abnudance,  many 
measuring  9  inches  long,  while  the  bottom  heat  is  never  allowed  to  sink- 
below  7(f  ?  Forcing  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
henoe  is  earned  on  tihrough  ihe  murky  days  of  winter,  when  there  is  little  or 
no  snnsidne  to  carry  off  an  excess  of  moisture.  Surely,  tl^,  the  bare  fact 
stares  ns  broadly  in  tlie  fitee,  tliiit  a  ho*  dnmp  atmoqshere  is  the  sole  and 
only  cause  by  wliich  stem  roots  are  produced. 

In  a  second  Tinezy  where  the  Vines  tste  planted  m  an  outside  border* 
scarcely  or  ever  do  the  stems  emit  roots,  owing  to  a  decrease  of  internal 
humidity.  In  tlie  present  case  the  soil  is  slightly  warmed  by  the  application 
of  fermenting  material  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  but  the  amount  of  heat 
is  not  80  great,  nor  its  action  so  regular,  as  that  supplied  by  hot  water. 

I  may  just  add,  that  by  reasoning  theoretically  we  are  unavoidably 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  roots  of  the  Grape  Vine  should,  to  keep 
the  vegetable  machinery  in  good  working  order,  be  surrounded  by  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  branches,  or  even  a  Uttle  advance  of  it  Bnt 
fmr  such  a  course  I  have  never  observed  any  practical  necessity. 

The  Onrdai:^,  T'irtii  orth  Court.  A.  Cr\mb. 

[Surely  the  productian  of  roots  fixjm  Vine  stems  ariHcs  mainly  from  the  imperfect  action 
of  we  proper  roots ;  and  thu  may  aometimcs  bo  occasioned  by  coldness  of  At  boider,  bat 
in  tiie  GMo  above  re&md  to  night  bave  atiiaa  ftom  dnnight — Eos.] 


These  have  been  very  spazingly  produced  this  year  as  compared  with 
viouB  years,  the  only  estibitor  of  them  during  the  past  spring  having 
n  -Mr.  William  PaoL  As  is  nstudly  the  esse  now,  the  new  vadeties 
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belong  to  the  Single  class,  so  very  rarely  are  double  flowers  produced  that 
show  an  advance  beyond  what  we  akeady  possess. 

The  Bed-coloured  Hyacinths — a  diviaioii  lhat  oomprises  ahades  from 
deep  crimson  do^^Ti  to  blush,  have  been  well  represented.  Limuiua 
(\V.  Paul),  is  a  magenta  crimson,  the  sepals  slightly  edged  with  a  imler 
colour,  the  pips  small  and  somewhat  rough  on  the  edges,  but  forming  a 
close  and  showy  spike ;  good  habit ;  awaided  a  seoond'dasB  oertifieate* 
Prince  Alhert  Virtnr  (^V.  Paul),  is  of  a  glossy  crimson,  a  line  of  colour  of  a 
darker  shade  running  along  the  centre  of  each  sepal ;  bells  stout  and  finely 
formed,  makmg  a  bold  and  symmetrical  spike ;  awarded  a  hrst-class  certifl- 
eate,  and  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  new  reds.  To  the  same  divisioii 
belongs  Grand  Vaiuqueur  (W.  Gutbush  &  Son),  another  sport  from  the  old 
single  white  flower  of  this  name  ;  pnlc  ground  colour,  witli  stripe  and 
shading  of  pink ;  bells  of  fine  form  and  substance,  forming  a  good  spike. 

The  Single  Bine  diviskm  has  been  well  represented  by  BUmdm  (W.  Panl), 
which  is  of  a  very  pale  or  silvery  lilac  blue,  the  tube  and  exterior  of  we 
sepals  violet  ;  hells  large,  stout,  and  well  reflexed  ;  bold  and  showy  spike, 
and,  like  the  generality  of  the  single  blue  flowers  with  large  bells,  the 
foliage  grows  faJl  and  sfarong ;  awaxded  a  flist-elass  oertifieate.  This  Tariety 
and  those  called  Prine&u  Maty  of  CamhridffB  and  Lord  Cmdof,  bear  a  great 
r^mblanc^  to  en  eh  other. 

The  Mauve  division  is  represented  by  Sir  Henrtj  Uavelock  (W.  Paul), 
shown  as  new  in  1866,  a  ridi-looking  plum  purple  flower,  with  a  darker 
stripe  running  np  the  sepals. 

The  WTiite  division  is  represented  by  Lnril  Shnftrshurxj  (W.  Paul),  which 
was  first  shown  in  1864,  and  since  that  time  has  been  considerably  improved, 
though  it  is  still  somewhat  coarse ;  the  bells  are  very  large  and  stout,  and 
of  a  pale  creamy  white,  but  not  of  the  beet  shape;  awaieded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Among  Yellows>  the  most  prominent  is  Bird  of  Paradise  (W.  PaulV  not 
a  new  flower  indeed,  having  been  named  and  catalogued  by  a  London  uouse 
some  fiTS  or  six  years  ago,  but  (mly  exhibited  in  1606 ;  the  colour  is  pale 
canary  yellow,  the  bells  small  and  somewhat  crumpled.  Jm  (h-nude  Jaum 
(W.  Cntbush  A:  Son),  is  a  vain  able  addition  to  this  class  ;  colour  dark  cream, 
with  stripes  of  brownish  yellow  up  the  sepals ;  bells  large,  stout,  and  well 
T^exed,  forming  a  good  spike. 

Of  older  flowers,  but  yet  rare,  because  expensive,  L't  (Irandcssr,  FiKnchalJ, 
and  Mn.  Jamrx  Cufbush,  are  iiiie  varieties  among  the  Siugle  White  flowers 
with  large  bells.  Victor  Kimnanuel  promises  to  be  an  improvement  on  Due 
de  MalakofF ;  oolonr  pale  salmon,  with  a  stripe  of  carmine  along  tiie  seg- 
ments ;  bells  well  reflexed  ;  good  spike ;  a  novel  and  distinct  flower.  Car- 
mine is  of  a  bright  deep  carmine  hue;  pips  close  and  smooth,  and  finely 
formed ;  spike  short ;  colour  very  striking.  La  Fropltete,  deep  pink,  with 
white  centre,  is  a  rath«r  old  flower,  but  has  been  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Panl 
during  the  past  season.  Lord  Palmer^tnn,  though  a  somewhat  novel  flower* 
is  of  a  washy  pale  violet  hue,  which  detracts  from  its  effectiveness  in  a 
group,  but  when  well  bloomed,  its  white  eye  renders  it  distinct  and  striking. 
Lord  Qneiey  is  of  a  pale  lilac  blue  eoloor,  and  doM  not  possess  so  muoh 
colour  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells  as  Bhndin,  being  thwe  azure  Idue  instead 
of  violet ;  Lord  Cowley  and  Blondui  bear  a  striking  resemblance  the  one  to 
the  other,  but  the  latter  has  finer  quahty  and  more  finish  about  the  flower. 
Among  the  Yellows  Ida  has  been  yoy  finely  shown  this  seasoni  and  slall 
ranks  the  premier  flower  in  this  division  of  cobur.  Kwg  pf  th»  Bhm  is  a 
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nia|iiifioeiit  flower  in  the  Blue  division,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  aay  otkai 
TBnety  of  ft  similar  shade  of  eolour. 

Among  Eirly  Single  Tulips  I  have  obaerved  nothing  strictly  new,  but 
a  fc^v  of  fi  ^lomcwhat  novel  character  find  I  nt  Fchiom  seen,  deserve  mention. 
Of  thefic  the  Violet  class  vras  represented  by  t^ueen  uj'  Violett,  rosy  violet,  a 
W9J  fina  and  novel  shade  of  colour ;  flowers  large  and  bodd,  and  of  goifld 
form.  /?"  r  Apfati^,  pnlo  violet  ])iuk,  fenthered  and  flamed  with  carmine, 
very  delicate  colour,  and  good  form  ;  and  Bt-rannnnn,  puriiliph  manvc,  of  a 
dark  shade,  very  sliglitly  feathered  with  white,  distinct  and  novel,  the 
flowem  of  good  size,  but  the  petak  numBwiiM  pointed.  Ckmu  de  Vmymmm 
IB  vt,  norrl  and  beantiful  fknvor,  pure  whiin,  ^vith  a  blotch  of  rosy  crimson 
on  the  centre  of  the  petals,  and  feathered  with  the  same.  Qufefi  Vtctono, 
Aivfaite  flower,  pencilled  and  shaded  with  rosy  carmine,  has  been  very  fine 
11  lis  season ;  nnzDilmialely  a  sporions myeiety  too  often  gets  sent  ofol for  ffaifl. 
Monuvimt  is  a  tall-growing  bright  rosy  cerise  flower,  which  sometimes 
comes  slightly  flaked  with  white.  It  is  a  bold  and  showy  kind.  Brutm 
Mitified,  IS  ft  "Inniten  "  Bmtas,  having  a  golden  base  to  the  flower,  and  is 
iMfhsred  with  gold  also ;  it  is  a  very  fine  and  showy  flow.  El  Dorado  is 
ft  small  but  very  bright  yellow  flower  that  will  be  aoze  to  please.  Jan 
lM$kenhm  a  groond  ooloor  of  golden  yellow,  flaked  wi&  bright  crimson ; 
ft  msdiiunonna  flower  bat  Tezy  ahoiwy.  FerikMmA  BaA  is  of  a  pale  zo^ 
like  ihade^  nitli Jiglilar  dIgM;  ftflae  flomr. 

Quo. 


COOL  ORCHIDS— ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Now  that  plants  of  the  more  showy  and  free-blooming  Orchids  can  be 
had  at  prices  even  more  moderate  than  those  of  some  of  the  better  varieties 
of  Felargoniimui  when  first  sent  out,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  popular. 
Their  popularity  may  date  its  first  fmiiiinent  inci-case.  &om  the  advent  (tf 
cool  treatment,  and  that  for  several  reason?^.  The  first  may  be  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  lame  lot  that  was  sent  home  from  the  elevated  regions  of  Central 
Americft  by  Weir  and  Bfamt,  among  which,  despite  vaaaj  ksees,  aemral 
batches  reached  this  country  in  good  condition.  These  filled  the  market  with 
sorts  which  liithorto  had  been  confined  to  a  few  growers,  and  prices  fell  to 
so  reasonable  a  rate  as  to  induce  others  to  make  a  beginning.  Secondly,  ex- 
perienced growers  had  found  ovt  the  impracticability  of  growing  many  such 
tilings  as  Odontoglots  for  instauco,  from  alpine  regions,  in  a  temperature 
wbere  tlif^  very  essence  of  the  ps'^ndobulbf;  was  washed  out  of  them,  and 
sickness  and  death  were  the  couse<|ueuce,  involving  losses  which  might  once 
or  twice  be  borne  by  an  enthusiftstic  lover  of  the  rftce,  hot  coaM  not  he 
cxppc'ted  to  be  long  endured.  Benefiting  by  both  written  and  oral  advice, 
they  found  to  their  delight  and  astouislimeut,  that  not  only  could  the  in- 
floresoeneo  of  the  plants  under  cultural  care,  ei^uol  the  sketches  and  represen- 
tfttions  of  oolleotors,  ponrtrftying  them  ftom  natore  as  wildhiga*  but  that  in 
Bomo  iiihtaTiro-  they  were  vastly  superior.  Thirdly,  orchidophilists  were 
dehghted  to  hnd  that  both  they,  and  the  ladies  of  tlieir  households,  could 
inspect  and  admire  the  plants  without  feeling  uncomlortabiy  hot,  and  running 
the  risk  of  catching  periodical  colds  from  being,  so  to  qieak*  within  the 
influence  of  a  Turkish  bath.  An  East  Indian  clmate  must  always  partake 
a  little  of  this  character;  but  for  good  and  beautiful  Orchids  tlint  are  fonTid 
in  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras  of  tropical  regions,  a  very  cuul  leiuperuiuxu 
wiQsiiffioe. 
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Ti»  Odontoglots  are  fast  becoming  a  nomeroas  ianuiy.  Between  the 
fesM  1807  loA  IMO,  tin  cadiert  (rf  tiwni  were  inimdiuAd  from  Medoo, 

oomprising  0.  HcUmieme,  cordatwtiy  Cervantesii,  and  Rossii..  Siucc  then  we 
have  had  the  glorious  O.  grande,  as  well  as  the  rare  and  beautiful  O.  Petca- 
toreit  neimiowmt  and  others  which  Beemed  at  hrst  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  oul> 
UmiJkKB,  We  an  idl,  hammtt,  now  getting  £ut  <mae  the  difficulty,  aa 
that  the  0,  Alexandra,  luUfhpurpurewn  of  Lindley  {radiatum  of  Beichen- 
bach),  (ilnrinnnwi.  and  triumpham  of  modem  introductiou,  are  likely  to  be 
dealt  with,  culturally  speaking,  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  bean  shown 
■weial  times  that  the  wandronB  l>eai%  of  OdontoglossTuns  has  far  edipeed 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  and  that  well  dcvrloped  plant  s  of  <).  ffrande, 
Pfsrntnrn^  and  rirrrinm  nro  fimong  the  finest  tilings  in  cultivation.  This 
being  the  case,  it  has  been  made  an  object  to  present  a  pictorial  represent^- 
tum  4rf  some  of  tkem  before  the  leaden  of  iSnB  Ft/mmt,  in  order  to  draw 
more  gonornl  attention  towards  them,  and  to  mdeavour  to  coax  the  looJuzv 
on  and  admirer,  to  invest  a  few  pouiuls  in  forming  a  collection. 

Of  0.  SchUsperianuM,  a  hgure  of  which  from  the  pages  of  our  contemporary 
the  Qwdmm*  Cknmdt  is  amiezed,  we  wish  to  qieik  ft  wosd  or  two*  not  eo 


much  concerning  its  own  merits  as  in  reference  to  the  species  from  which  it 
originated.  It  might  bo  considered  horticnltarally  an  outcast  from  the 
very  snperb  O,  indeayi.  Beiehenbach  himself  in  naming  it  has  some 
doubts  about  its  dietinotive  ehwaeler,  bat  is  ineHned  to  stand  spansar  for 
it  on  the  plea  of  its  flowering  "  in  late  summer  ;"  whereas,  lusleayi  flowers 
in  early  spring.  That  is  not  a  sufficient  distinction  in  my  estimation, 
more  especially  as  even  Insleayi  has  been  flowered  in  autumn.  The  same 
sort  of  indefinite  distmetion  ooenn  in  the  case  of  what  is  eaUed  a  sunmer- 
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flowering  0.  grandc,  which  is  thus  elevated  into  a  distinct  species,  as 
o.  Lairrencemium.  These  and  some  other  instances  I  could  name,  have  a 
tendency  to  obscure  botanical  nomenclature ;  and  I  would  support  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Batemau  in  strongly  deprecating  this  Babel  of 
confusion.  I  have  flowered  the  common  0.  grande  when  in  vigour  over  and 
over  again  twice  a-year,  and  so  have  I  done  with  the  so-called  0.  Lawren- 
ccanum.  Botanists  are  sometimes  more  to  blame  than  the  horticulturists 
for  this  state  of  matters,  and  when  men  of  science  will  persevere  in  so 
doing,  how  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  ?  To  revert  to  ().  Inxhayi  and  its 
variety  SchUrperianum ,  we  have  to  remark  that  there  are  now  numerous 
plants  in  the  country,  and  plenty  to  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate.  As  a  cool- 
house  plant  it  always  engages  attention,  and  when  any  one  gets  £rom  ten 
to  twelve  flowers  on  the  spike,  its  decorative  importance  will  be  suitably 
acknowledged.  Its  flowers  are  only  about  half  the  size  of  grande,  but  the 
colours  are  better  contrasted  and  more  vivid. 

0.  radiatum  is  a  decided  acquisition.  Although,  as  noted  above,  it  is 
identical  with  O.  luteo-purpurcum,  still  that  species  was  till  lately  imknown 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this 
countrj-.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  species,  that 
it  occurs  in  so  many  and  such 
diverse  varieties,  that  were 
we  contented  with  such  little 
distinctions  as  those  of  the 
so-called  species  above  com- 
mented upon,  we  might  have 
at  least  a  dozen  new  names 
added  to  our  Orchid  vocabu- 
larj'.  It  comes  to  bo  a  ques- 
tion, then,  with  collectors,  not 
so  much  Have  you  got  radia- 
tum ?  as  What  is  your  variety  ? 
Some  of  them  arc  vcr}' clear  hi 
the  ground  colour,  and  some 
are  very  indistinct ;  some  pro- 
minently blotclnid  and  spotted 
with  a  clear  shining  choco- 
late, while  others  are  of  a  dark 
murky  brown.  Good-grown 
plants  produce  panicles  bear- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  flowers.  Coming  from 
Ecuador  !*nd  those  lofty 
ranges  that  stretch  across  Central  America,  it  is  well  suited  for  a  cool 
climate,  and  it  is  of  ready  growth  and  free-blooming  properties. 

On  the  merits  of  (K  in  amir  and  Pesscitlorei  witli  its  nearly  allied  species, 
AU'xandrtF  (Bluntii),  I  need  not  enlarge.  They,  beyond  question,  combine 
the  gorgeous,  the  beautiful,  the  chaste,  and  tlie  wiiming  features  of  the 
highest  rank  of  floral  display,  and  any  reasonable  sum  invested  in  either 
one  or  all  of  them,  if  the  plants  be  well  managed  throughout,  will  be  repaid 
with  i  nterest  at  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Mcadoic  Bank.  James  Andersox. 
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CABBAGES  FOR  SPRING  USE. 

Practical  men  have  no  difficulty  in  fretting  a  supply  of  Cabbages  for 
early  spring  use ;  to  them  it  is  a  very  easy  simple  iiilair,  uo  matter  what 
tiie  Maoon  may  be.   But  the  inexperienced  oftentimto  xnalEe  great  nuBlaakes 

in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  having  Cabbages  for  use  in  early  spring,  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  they  have  none  ready  licfore  midsummer.  A 
supply  of  Cabbages  early  iu  bpring  is  always  very  useful,  but  doubly  so  in 
seasons  like  the  past,  when  greens  of  emry  kind  were  searee  in  coneeqnence 
of  the  wholesale  destrnctimi  mnong  them  by  the  frosts  in  Tanuarj'  last. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  not  altogether  unacceptable  to  some 
of  your  readers.  There  are  two  points  of  much  importance  to  be  attended 
to~-iiameIy,  Ist,  The  Time  for  Sowing  fhe  Seed;  and  2nd,  The  Time  for 
Transplanting. 

The  Ttme  for  Sotthiff  the  Seed. — This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as 
the  time  that  would  be  proper  to  sow  in  one  place,  will  not  answer  m  another 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August  is  found  to  be  a  proper  time  for  9ov:\r.^,  ;  ])nt  here  in  Yorkslure, 
if  we  were  to  defer  the  sowing  until  then,  we  should  in  vain  look  for  Cabbages 
before  midsummer.  Taldng  ^  aTenige  of  seasons,  I  find  it  is  not  prudent 
to  BOW  laler  than  the  midue  of  Jnly,  in  order  to  get  Cabbages  early  in 
spring.  As  the  seasons  vary  much,  so  also  does  tlie  growth  of  the  plaiits, 
which  will  be  either  large  or  small  according  to  the  weather.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  depending  for  plants  on  one  sowing,  I  haye  made  it  a  rule  for 
many  years  to  make  two  sowings,  the  first  about  from  the  8th  to  the  ISth  of ' 
•Tuly,  and  the  second  fropi  tlie  20th  to  the  26th.  By  this  plan  I  hftve  always 
a  great  choice  of  plants,  and  plenty  to  spare  for  the  workmen. 

The  Time  for  Trmeplmtinff. — ^Here  in  Yoxkshire.this  should  not  be  done 
later  than  the  middle  of  September.  I  plant  always  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September,  from  the  first  sowing  in  July,  and  again  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week  I  plant  the  best  xdants  from  the  second  or  late  sowings. 
In  general,  I  find  those  planted  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September  come 
in  earliest  in  spring — ^sometunes,  but  rarely,  they  do  get  a  httle  too  forward 
in  the  autumn,  and  ni  consequence  suffer  a  little  if  severe  frost  sets  in,  hut  in 
general  I  find  they  do  better  and  come  in  earlier  than  the  later-planted 
ones ;  the  latter  come  in  after  the  othins,  and  eontinne  the  supply.  In 
general,  Cabbages  should  never  be  planted  out  later  than  the  middle  of 
Beptembcr  when  wanted  early  in  spring.  If  they  are  planted  in  October 
they  are  rarely  ht  for  use  before  the  following  June.  When  planted  early  in 
September  they  get  good  roothold,  and  being  earthed  np  and  tidten  a  uttle 
car(!  of,  they  stand  ordinary  v^inters  with  impunity ;  but  when  planted  as 
late  as  October  they  do  not  get  much  roothold  ;  and  if  the  weather  scis  in 
cold  and  unfavourable  they  make  no  progrc  t>s,  aiid  many  of  the  plants  fall  a 
prey  to  slugs,  so  that  whtti  Mareb  comes  round,  more  tiian  half  the  plants 
are  gone,  tlic  vacancies  have  to  be  filled  up,  and  it  is  generally  the  end  of 
Juno  before  tiic  Cabbages  are  fit  for  use. 

General  Bnnarht. — For  early  use  some  approved  early  sort  should  bo 
sown.  The  properties  of  a  good  Cabbage  arc,  a  small  short  stem,  and  a 
large,  compact,  well-formed  liead  of  succulent  leaves,  siurounded  witli  but 
few  loose  leaves.    To  grow  them  in  perfection  a  deep  rich  soil  is  requisite. 

As  the  young  plants  advance  in  giowth,  the  soil  betwtien  the  rows  should 
be  stirred  frequently  with  the  hoe,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  up  to  the  plants 
as  they  require  it.  Should  the  earth  in  April  be  dry,  frequent  heavy  water- 
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ing  will  be  very  b^ueiicial  lo  them,  and  oceftatouaiiy  a  wateriug  of  liquid 
manure.  Attention  to  tbe  fomgoaag  matten  inD,  enaiixe  a  supply  of  good 
Cabbage  for  spring  we. 

SUnaton,  M.  Sml, 


THE  TWO  ROSE  SilOWS. 
I  TEDSK  it  was  Thackeray  who  remarked  that  actors  when  not  playing 
always  went  to  the  play,  and,  whether  exhibiting  or  not,  I  never  miss  seeing 
the  two  Rose  Shows.  The  29tb  day  of  June  fouuil  nie  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  a  more  auspidoos  day  for  exhibitors  and  visitors  could  hardly 
have  been  desired,  although  it  was,  perhaps,  rather  hot  for  the  Boses,  wbkh 
in  many  caaee  showed  signs  of  fiiAignelmig  before  the  close  of  theElhihititm. 
The  Show  was  nudoubtedly  a  snccess.  Yet  I  fancy  tl^nt  1  have  seen  more 
oompetitors  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  a  greater  number  of  fine  Boses 
fhe  fliwiinntiop  in  the  number  of  the  latter  being  attribotable,  {oobaUy, 
to  the  severe  winter  and  spring  we  have  just  passed  through.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  influence  was  tiy-fd:  and  local  I  believe  it  was  in  the  in- 
ttmity  of  its  efEsois,  but  it  was,  if  I  miatAkft  j^oi,  general  ui  so  far  &»  tbe 
effect  prodneed  on  tiw  quality  of  tlie  flowers.  I  ha-ve  said,  and  say  again, 
that  the  Oiyalal  Palace  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  show  plants  and  flowers 
to  advantage,  nor  one  in  which  to  keep  them  in  the  highebt  state  of  firesh- 
ness  throughout  a  long  sonuner's  day.  There  ib  too  much  light,  too  nmch 
beat,  and  the  mi^nifieent  smroondrngs  lessen  rabher  tbaa  add  to  ttie  im- 

•  portanco  and  effect  of  tbe  Exhibition.  Why  does  not  tiie  Company  erect 
m  its  beautiful  gardens  canvas  tents,  the  best  of  all  contrivances  for  dis- 
playing plants  and  flowers  to  advantage '?  Let  us  hope  to  see  this  done  at 
no  distont  fntnxe;  aod^ if  ibe  tents  eonid  be  erameeted  with tbear  ewiiB«)ee 
garden — the  interior  the  temple  filled  with  pot  Boses  and  pyramidal 
bouqntts  of  cut  Boses  in  vases — the  Cn  stal  Palace  Company  might  safely 
count  on  making  this  not  only  the  best  lioi^e  t^how,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  floral  f&boB  of  the  year. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  I  took  up  my  position  at  the  entrance,  note 
book  in  hand,  and,  Bore  trial  of  patience  though  it  was,  stuck  to  the  ropes 
for  lour  long  hours,  by  which  time  X  had  brought  the  last  iiowers  under 
▼tew.   Willingly  would  I  have  moved  liMter,  but  to  go  with  the  stream  and 

'  see,  or  diverge  and  not  see.  wore  tlie  only  alternatives.  I  preferred  the 
former  coiirsp,  and  having'  iuirly  oarrii  d  it  out  will  now  '?ive  my  readers  tlie 
benefit,  if  beuehi  it  be,  of  the  iollowing  extractb  fi'om  my  note- book,  relat- 
ing, of  oooise,  to  new  or  little*known  Boses  only 

Meidamf  Josfphint  Guyet,  crimson,  muLli  in  the  way  of  SgMttoOT  Tsiile, )— gS|  Mlf  sad 
«f  tolerable  faaa ;  apotttenthr  good,  but  not  iadiipeoMblfi. 

Xaoier  OUbo,  lifatddih  cnmioii,  tliBded  with  enumith ;  plmnng  ni  oolirar  wbflii  it  does 

wytbam,  but  irr('<:;ular  in  shape;  protty,  hnt  much  over-pmiied. 

Marie  Baumann,  bright  carmine,  the  llowcrs  larf^o,  smooth,  and  nic  ely  formrd,  something 
in  tbe  way  of  Beauty  of  Waltham. 

Madame  FUlion,  beautiful  fresh  pink  colour,  very  lovely,  outline  goodi  tbe  flower  not 
of  itny  great  depth. 

Ahel  Grand,  rosy  hlush,  colour  fretbsiid  pkutag;  a  vtty  nioe  Bofls,  soBM0ijiig  in  ibe 
way  of  Ducbm  of  <SuthL'rlAud, 

Marguiriu4t  BLAwumie,  fay  flHb<calonr,  bvge  sad  ftdO,  iMfisg  fb*  ftwbdlit  o^IsIm 
MwKotUn. 

Leopold  Hatuhwrgt  oMmbw  thndsd  wlQt  poipl^  1aige»  good  cmtiUne^  digbtly  ooaane,  and 
eenrcely  dochic  onaugb. 

ChwrU*  liMtiiUtrd,  r09j  lilac,  with  red  centre,  largo,  full,  and  of  perfect  form,  the  colour 
ittiiedieiiafaeBeB  «f  the  ilowns  MNBstiiQis  ft  bttto 
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Aipaidg  de&daUtTfitmMstiteaLxfmAtlMr^  fine, 
jtf odoiiM  fiyiw  JjqMil^  idiBOB  nae,  iBife,  ft^ 

aad  difltinct. 

Mdlle.  Therete  Level,  roflepink,  lar);e,  full,  distinct,  and  of  globular  fom;  vory  deaiwJJo 
for  the  combination  of  form  and  coloui , 

Alfred  Colomb,  bright  red,  lai]gB|  fall,  globalaj-,  wuooth ;  quite  flrrt-Eata. 
Momiem  Woo^field,  roqr fink;  «  vwj  J^V^btit  lomewhitt  ooarae,  globnihr floniVBi 

Fran^  Treyve,  crimaon  warlet ;  good,  but  scarcely  firat-rate  as  diown. 

Duhe  of  Edinburgh,  a  dark  flower,  something  in  the  way  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

Cumti-g^e  (If  Palikao,  prt-tty  rose  c  1  in  ,  ipparcnt]}'  gjowing  paler  toon  after  cxpufision. 
Madaim  liellendtn  Ker,  vidta,  something  in  the  way  of  SUue.  Bomiuure ;  doairablc  M  a 
white  lioBc. 

VUk  de  Lyon,  a  large,  finely-shaped  Roae,  of  a  mabiidioly  oolov. 
CktvaUer  Nigra,  pretty  pina,  not  overMloable. 

Triomphf  dc  Soi»sons,  fledi-colour,  distinct,  and  pretty,  but  scanMljr  flutwlib 
MdUe.  Amiie  Wwtd,  dear  red;  large,  full,  and  of  good  fomu 
JUUe.  Jeanne  Maris,  dark  slate ;  very  large. 

Samemr    Abraham  Lincoln,  dxurk  cnmaon  and  purple ;  not  orw-lttSA. 
JUts  GtnerOf  a  nice  elobolar  flower,  of  a  doll  liJae  ooloitr* 
MUt  hignmf  MbrcuaunA  whits;  ■waawluit ^Iniltt iateniu 

The  Show  at  Ecusington  on  the  2nd  of  July,  was  in  some  sort  a  re> 
petition  of  that  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  three  days  before.  The  flowers, 
tf  less  ntimerons,  were  fresher  at  the  cutset,  and  remained  so  till  the  close 
of  fhe  Ezliilniioii,  the  sky  being  eloody,  and  the  day  oompairatiTely  eooL 
We  say  of  the  Rose  Show  at  Kensington  as  of  that  at  Sydenham — the 
Rosen  slionlrl  l)o  shown  under  canvas  to  secure  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
more  favourable  light,  and  a  cooler  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  the  kinds 
abeady  oomnesked  on,  we  sav  in  fine  coDditum  beie: — 

Madam  /omw  Oifar,  de^  pink,  gcinwftmy  in  fha  wmy  of  Oeoptt  dTHSM ;  edovr  and 

shape  good. 

Madame  Wrwf^.dolicate  pink,  distinot,  ia  colour,  perfect  in  outline,  not  always  very 
double,  and  apparuutl}'  not  of  strong  oonatitution. 

Semiramis,  dear  pink,  edges  bluab ;  large,  foil,  and  of  fino  globular  form. 

FfeXwr  Ailmei^nddidiiearlstdiadsdirillteri]^^  very  brilliant,  large^  and  modsmtdy 
full. 

Prince  de  Portia,  vermiUon,  colour  striking  and  beautiful ;  large,  full,  and  finely  formed. 
Kxpusition  de  lirir,  brilliant  rod,  large  and  full ;  a  very  tine,  hut  somcwhatSOaiM  flOTPBKi 
VharloUe  CordaUt  >^  shaded  withp arplo  ^  large,  but  hardly  first-rate. 
Comtem  if  PoA,  rose  «(do«r,  lai^  and  ftill,  wn  mooth  petals,  good  ootltns,  mot  vwy 
doable. 

Jotrphinr  Beauliui nau,  pink  edged  with  silver ;  very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form. 

In  addition  to  the  ahove,  I  noted  the  following  simply  asgood : — Achillo 
Oonod,  George  Prmee,  Daehesse  de  Momy,  PnneesB  of  Wales,  Madame 

Emain,  and  La  Esmeralda. 

The  pot  Roses  wore,  as  is  nsTial  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  indifferent 
quality  at  both  bhows,  and  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  plants 
abown  at  an  earlier  date.  Borne  of  them  were,  in  ftot,  ealcnlated  to  throw 

discredit  on  the  names  they  bore.  Yet  pot  Roses  must  not  be  omitted  from 
our  future  Eosc  Shows  ;  they  form  a  distinctive  feature,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  whole  plant  before  one,  as  so  much  more  may  be  learned 
horn  it  than  from  mere  ont  flowers.  The  growers  rnnst,  however^  bestir 
themselves,  and  bring  tliem  iji  better  condition. 

On  comparing  these  Exhibitions  with  those  of  former  years,  it  is  both 
important  and  interestiiig  to  note  how  many  of  the  old  lioses  are  falling 
aside  before  the  increased  size,  improved  form,  and  other  desirable  qnalities 
of  recent  introduction.  Although  some  r  f  tlio  old  kindh,  as  CaroHiu  tie 
Sansal,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Oonitesse  de  Ciiabrillant,  Beauty  of  Waitham, 
La  Yille  de  St.  Denis,  Madame  Knorr,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Yidot, 
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Mdlle.  Boimaire,  Pierre  Notting,  &c.,  still  hold  their  own  against  all  new 
comers,  and  probably  will  do  bo  for  at  least  a  generation}  how  many  of 

our  old  favourites  present  were  eclipsed  by  later  acquisitionSi  and  uow 
many  hnd  iotnlly  di^nppeared  !  And  while  it  cannot  be  painpflid  that  there 
are  second  and  third-rate  new  Boses  as  weU  as  second  and  third-rate  old 
Boaee,  it  is  stiU  undeniable  that  the  piek  of  the  novelties  evince  a  progress 
which  is  real,  sohd,  and  satisfactory.  In  Abbe  Berleze  we  have  an  im- 
proved 0<'ant  des  Batailles  ;  in  Madame  Victor  Verdier  an  improved  General 
Jacqueminot ;  in  Lady  Bufiield  an  improved  Duchess  of  iSorfoIk ;  and  there 
are  other  improvements  too  nnmerons  to  mention.  We  have,  also,  in 
Alfred  Coloml),  Antoine  Ducher.  Charles  Verdun-.  Comtesse  de  rJauconrt, 
Borneo  Vomet.  Jules  Calot,  Black  Prince,  ]\Ia(l!u:ie  Pnlliat,  Madelaine 
llonin,  Monsieur  Noman,  Paul  Verdier,  Thorin,  and  others,  new  colours  and 
styles  which  only  reqniie  to  be  seen  to  be  coveted.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
(he  last-named  did  not  appear  at  the  exhibitions,  or  appeared  only  in  doubt- 
ful condition,  but  1  have  Been  them,  both  at  home,  nnd  in  tlie  gi-ouuda  of  the 
raisers,  in  a  state  of  beauty  that  jui>tiiies  uni^uahlied  commendation. 
FauV$  yumrief,  Wakham  CroUf  N.  Willux  Paul. 


NOVELTIES,  &c..  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  Soiitli  T\f-nsino:ton  on  June 
18th,  some  good  things  were  shoA^Ti.  MeHsrs.  Dowuic,  Laird,  &  Laing 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  raising  fine  varieties  of  Nomjny  Ptiar- 
ifoninim.  On  this  occasion  fhev  received  a  second-class  certificate  for  JI'  U. 
Oathnntr  Ilfinli/,  having  large  and  well-shaped  trusses  of  bright  orange 
scarlet  ilovvers,  free -blooming,  and  of  excellent  hubit.  They  had  also 
Floriiundum,  pale  orange  scarlet  of  a  dear  shade ;  and  Cometh  bright  cherry 
crimson,  flowcrB  stout  and  smooth,  and  good  habit  ;  both  of  these  promi^^e 
to  make  good  beddcrs.  Mr.  John  Maun,  of  Brentwood,  had  the  following 
y.nnal  Pelargmiiumi : — GuanLmun,  glowing  orange  scarlet;  Startler,  clear 
bright  orange  scarlet ;  and  The  Baron,  a  fine  shade  of  orange  crimson. 
These  are  good  in  their  wiiy,  but  as  shown  could  not  claim  first-clasp  qualities. 

Mr.  Whitehom  showed  some  plants  of  one  seedling  Pelanjonium,  and 
cut  flowers  of  another,  raised  from  Rollisson's  Unique,  and  both  were  great 
improvements  in  point  of  colour  on  the  parent  plant.  The  one  represented 
by  the  plants  was  named  Purple  King,  which  Mr.  Whitehorn  intends  to 
change  to  Crimmn  Kintf,  as  the  hue  of  colour  is  a  deep  rosy  crimson.  The 
variety  represented  by  the  cut  flowers  was  named  Vonstt^iaHm,  and  wiU, 
I  think,  prove  the  best ;  the  flowers  were  larger,  the  colour  more  vivid, 
and  KufTn.sed  with  violet.  Mr.  Kimberley's  spotted  Pclariiunium  Oiand 
Arab  (noticed  at  page  169),  is  a  showy,  free-blooming  kindj  and  will  be 
very  ns^ol  fme  deeorative  purposes. 

Bedding  Lobelias  are  getting  nicely  improved  just  now.  Dwarf  habit 
lifl-^  been  sadly  wanted,  yet  something  better  than  the  attenuated  white- 
liowering  Miss  Murphy,  that  appears  as  if  it  had  hardly  constitution 
enough  to  grow,  mneh  less  flower.  ISx.  W.  Iiee*s  Dtpotf  Blw,  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  at  this  meeting,  has  a  very  dwarf  yet  robut^t  constitu- 
tion, and  the  flowers  are  bright  blue  with  fl  white  centre  ;  it  blooms  freely, 
and  will  make  a  most  acceptable  bedder.  Some  varieties  of  L.  Paxtoniaua 
oar  L.  mamomta  were  also  prodneed— vis.,  UlirtmariM^  dark  blue  with 
white  oentre;  Fantn,  a  variety  with  pale  lilao  flowers,  hot  ^dth  a  loose 
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habit ;  and  SjmrUer  (J.  &  C.  Lee),  doep  blue  with  wliitc  ccntrp,  vptt  showy, 
the  habit  straggling.  There  was  also  a  sickly-looking  variety,  said  to  have 
.variegated  foliage,  and  which  was  named  Qwm  of  ZoftdVos. 

The  Royal  Bot  uu  Society  held  their  eecond  <,a(  ut  Show  on  the  lOth  of 
June,  and  plenty  of  new  thincjs  were  stnj^od.  Of  lar|;'c-flowered  Pehtryo- 
nuunSf  tirst-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  ilennit  (Foster),  Sieur  de  Charite 
.^oeter),  and  to  Emprm  (Foster).  Becond'-dase  c^tifieatee  were  awazded 
to  Joan  <^  Are  (Foster),  and  Prince  Con$oH  (Foster).  These  are  notieed  in 
detail  in  another  pa^e  (107),  .i';  well  as  other  varietie';  shown  on  this  occasion. 

Messrs.  Dowuie,  Laurd,  &  Laing's  Sosegay  Pdargonium  GaiUome  Hardy 
got  a  first-elaee  oertifieate  here ;  and  Flatibua^dum  and  Omet  got  eertifieates 
jof  merit,  which,  I  preeome,  is  equal  (here  at  least),  to  a  ccrtiiicato  of  tiie 
second  class.  A  first-elnss  cprlificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Georf^c  Smith, 
.Tolliugton  Nursery,  Islington,  for  a  very  fine  Xo&etfay  Pehmjonium  named 
ihwid  Ih^t  the  eolonr  a  rich  and  tellmg  hue  of  orange  scarlet,  trusses 
large  and  bold  and  very  showy,  and  the  habit  good.  Mr.  Smith  also  had 
First  Favourite,  anotlier  excellent  Nosegay  of  an  ornnfjc  scarlet  shade,  and 
a  basket  of  La  (Jrande,  a  fine  Nosegay  variety,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Smith  last 
year.  These  Nosegay  varieties  really  look  charmingly  effeetive  when 
grouped  in  baskets  in  this  way. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  mttiin'l  r.f  arranQring  their  groups  of  Varioj^iitod 
Zonal,  Gold  and  Brunze-zuued,  imd  Vuhegated  Pelargouunns  cannot  be 
.too  highly  extolled ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Messrs.  £.  G.  Hen* 
derson  A;  Bou's  method  of  arranging  groups  uf  heddhig  niul  other  plants  at 
these  Show-;  in  u  very  tasteful  manner.  On  this  occasion  the  Judges  com- 
mended m  -Messrs.  Carter  it  Oo.'s  group,  two  yearling  VariegaUd  Zonal 
Pdofgmimns,  Prince  of  Walt^s  and  Princess  of  Wales,  botil  very  promising ; 
Aurora,  Marian,  and  Iloijal  Staixlanl  are  also  yearling  plants  of  great 
promise  ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Kgifptian  Qiuen  and  liiack  Prince 
amoncr  the  Gold  and  Bronze-zoned  section.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongh,  for  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  7?'  ,  i  dscd 
at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frosinore,  named  J/m  IiKirfim.  The  colour  i  >  a 
delicate  pikk;  it  is  a  finely  cupped  fiower,  ver^  constant  and  firee- blooming, 
as  well  as  of  a  vigorous  habit,  and  quite  hardy. 

Some  Svceet  Williams,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  and  Shenton* 
of  Biggleswade,  mark  a  steady  improvement  iu  this  old-fasliioned  flower. 
The  trusses  of  blooms  were  very  fine,  and  the  indi^'idual  pips  large,  circular 
stont,  and  flnel^  maxked,  some  having  smooth,  and  scone  serrated  edges, 
some  being  Anricula-eyed,  and  others  not  so.  Pints*  vere  finely  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  a  stand  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  being  a  eentre  of  attraction. 
Mr.  Bragg  had  Eoaabelf  Improvement,  liosabatmOf  and  Disraeli,  seedling 
varieties,  but  justice  had  not  been  done  to  their  ooltivation,  and  what* 
ever  qualities  the  flowers  might  possess,  they  were  not  slunm  in  a  way  to 
develope  them.  Pav<fir^,  both  English  and  Fan^,  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Downic,  Laird,  k  Laiug.  B.  D. 


POINSETTIAS. 

Permit  me  by  way  of  addenda  to  an  able  paper  at  page  158  of  the 
Flomist,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  tiie  onlture  of  Poinsettias  so  as  to 

form  dwarfer  plants  than  can  be  secured  by  the  general  way  of  procedure 
in  fittnin  them — namely,  from  4  to  8  inches  in  height — and  occasionally 
Witii  double  or  triple  crowns  of  their  bright  whorls  of  bracts.   About  ^s 
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time,  the  first  week  in  Auf^uBt,  choose  from  amongst  the  yotmg  growths 
of  the  carrent  season,  formed  upon  old-establiahed  slants,  any  ba^iag 
strong,  well-matimd  -wood;  eut.tlmB  olF  at  leart  tima  joxatafroni  flie  top, 
tlum^  the  exact  point  BhoaM  be  detanninei  upon  aeooEidxiig  to  tiia  oon* 

siatency  or  hardness  of  the  wood  generally.  Make  ft  elean  cut,  not  too 
dose  to  the  lower  joint,  remove  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  only,  and  dry  the 
ipoonda  a  little  by  placing  ibem  im  a  few  nmiites  in  my  silver  avid* 
Having  prepared  smdl  CO-si?:ed  potK  by  filling  them  with  a  compost  IdBBtted 
of  one  part  each  of  peat  and  leaf  mould  to  two  of  silver  sand,  form  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  place  a  pinch  of  silver  sand  therein,  and  into  this  the  ontting, 
pceeeing  ibe  soil  fimly  round  it,  and  well  watetiitg  it  in. 

The  pot  should  then  be  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat  of  70",  iu  a  close, 
warm,  well -shaded  frame  or  pit  for  about  ten  dnys,  or,  indeed,  until  rooted. 
This  they  readily  show,  by  raising  their  heads  and  commoidng  to  grow, 
when  they  require  gradually  inuring  to  the  Ug^  and  air.  This  lone,  Aitk 
them  into  a  general  admixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  using  48-Bized 
pots;  pliK-e  them  close  to  the  glass  in  an  open  airy  situation,  K\-ringe  in- 
quently,  nud  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  root-moisture. 

"When  divisional  beads  aie  needed,  it  is  better  to  pineib  a  few  back  as 
soon  as  they  have  oiicu  hej^'uii  f,'rowiu^',  kcepinj^  them  rather  dr}-  for  a  time 
until  they  have  formed  fresh  breaks,  when  every  encouragement  should  bo 
given.  To  operate  thus  suoceseifully,  however,  needs  some  amount  of  skill ; 
hence,  exoepting  under  favourable  conditions,  I  do  not  advise  tlM  operator  to 
follow  too  extensively  tiie  suggestions  here  thrown  out. 

Diffswell,  W.  Easlet. 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHBONICLE. 

Tub  Hoyai.  HoBTXcrtTURAi  Sooett's  |  another  tont,  umrlj  200  feet  long,  whicii  was 
Show  at  Buky. — ^Tho  debut  of  tbo  Roval '  almost  entirely  filled  with  ri>kr^uniaais,  so- 


HotticiUtiimL  Society  in  the  proriiUiM 
Imod,  m  tre  h»ppj  to  duraniele,  •  dedded 

siicccsp.  The  show  jtsolf  was  a  ;^t  at  show,  the 
merit  i'{  the  exhibitions  mado  it  a  good  show, 
and  the  rvturrus  wliich  flowtd  iuto  the  exche- 


pmtod  hij  tk  central  line  of  FuchsiaB.  Theae 
wen  most  tflhetirely  displayed  oh  the  gmmi 

— a  mode  of  getting  up  all  'he  lar:ror  kinda  of 
exhibition  pLiiiis  w  hich  hii^  ludny  points  of 
recommendation,  inai^much  as  the  surfaco  of 
quor  rendered  it  a  paviajg  and  profitable  show,  \  tho  plant  is  seen  inatead  of  the  side  or  the 
uliidi  latter,  eonaiaeKmir  the  unfaTWnaMc  j  unsightly  lower  poitioOf  which  are  brought 
iinBettled  ?tatp  of  the  wt  atiif  r,  and  the  circuTu-  dirertly  into  the  lino  of  vision  -when  such 
stiuico  td  its  being  a  first  Ciporimcat,  is  most  plants  are  sot  up  on  elevated  stages.  Another 
enoour^ing.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  tent  of  considerable  size  was  devoted  to  im- 
Vine  fields  belonging  to  the  old  Abbey,  which  I  plemcnts  ;  others  to  a  variety  of  snbiects 
is  of  historic  interest  It  was  displayed  under  forming  the  nUkUer  classes  of  4ie  edienilet 
seroral  tent^^,  the  Hr^t  of  wbicli  was  Mi. '  wbiie  of  cottafen^  pradooetiMie  wMS  eko  t 

Unite'a  groat  circular  tont,  90  fcflt  in  dianiotor,  | 
forming'  the  reception -room,  so  to  speak,  lead 


ing  to  the  suite  of  tente  beyond,  which  ex- 
tended to  more  titan  900  yaras  ia  length.  In 

thi^  ( ircular  tont  were  a  central  stage,  abn:)ad 
patliway,  and  an  exterior  belt  of  plants  set  on 
the  ground.  Here  were  uioHtly  arranged  the 
large  collections  of  stove  and  foliage  plants, 
tiie  BOthoose  Ferns,  Palms,  Arads,  and  such 
like  subjects,  contributed  not  only  from  tho 
gardens  of  the  ricinity,  hut  many  of  them 
brought  from  Maucheeter  and  London.  Lead- 
ing out  of  this,  was  a  tent  of  some  300  feet  in 


good  display. 

Of  all  this  \TU4t  amount  of  horticuUur&l  pro- 
duce there  was  scarcely  anything  to  be  ob- 
Bcrred  bdowtihe  nverago  in  point  of  merits 
and  very  many  even  of  the  local  productions 
wore  far  above  the  average.  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums  are  amongst  the  local  produc- 
tions which  evinced  this  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  while  of  novel  features,  also  wcU  de- 
veloped bv  local  exhibitors,  may  be  mentioned 
the  fine  dwplay  of  Bedding  plants,  a  ooOectioa 
of  which  from  Culford  Hall,  r  t  ui>  in  iii-jt, 
square,  green-painted,  wooden  boxes,  showed 


IsE^th,  devoted  to  cut  (lowers,  fruits,  bouquets,  greet  merit  in  treatment  and  great  taste  in  ar 
and  meial  prise  subjects,  requiring  table  rangement,  and  nuj  be  instanced  as  eepeoia]^ 
qpeMflw  didr  display.  Parallel  to  tnis  ran  I  noteworthy  in  tUs  mw  tad  iatamting  — 
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Tlie  principal  priec,  the  Royal  Horticultiiral 
Society's  cup  for  20  stove  and 

reenhjiise  plants,  was  awarded  to  Meam. 


'>f  of  HamiDArBinith,  who  oonnfllid  tCK  it 
wfOi  Mr.  Bainea,  gardener  to  H.  I>.  M iduilla, 

Esq.,  Bowdon,  near  Man  hc^ii  r      In  this 
IiUtar  oollectaon  were  two  wxich  pUnte  of  Soi- 
irobably  nerer  oeforo  aoen — 
8.  UWpUMi  A  dHM  IMM  8  Ibot  OW, 

and  witfi  ottormonpiteilMN;  aid  the  otiier, 

8.  flayji,  AilTy  a  yard  high,  with  the  mouth  of 
the  pitchers  3^  iuches  acrono,  and  the  broad 
leafy  lid  4^  inchea.  Mr.  Bainea  also  showed 
%  bMtttiAil  gn>iq>  of  BaxmaaBim  m  addition 
to  thoM  )b  Ha  hae^  ooQedion.  It  oouKsted 
of  S.  l>ramniondii  alba,  nearly  5  f-  ^t  hit-h, 
with  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  motU'ed  with  white 
tuid  wavy  at  the  ouu^fin ;  two  plantaof  8.  flava, 
4  last  U^Lwith  th»  M  owte  ami  plane ; 

9.  nhn,  I  ntot  Uilk,  wMk  •  Md^v^dned,  ovate 
plsTio  lid ;  8  variolaris,  with  the  upper  part 
ot  the  tube  mottled  with  whit«,  and  the  head 
recurred  like  a  parrof  s  bill ;  and  S.  purpurea, 
ym  iof^ilj  Qolovrad.  Xhey  fonned  a  group 
■OiuasiaianljiBnt  stexhimtians.  Orohida 
formed  tho  weak  point  of  the  show,  very  fe^r 
bein^  staged.  The  £20  and  £7  7*.  cups 
offered  by  the  ladies  of  Bury  were  not  even 
eompeted  for.  Fezna  fbnoed  a  considerable 
ftaHnre,  but  eonaiiliii|^  ndiiffiF  of  oraditably 
grown  plants  than  of  rare  species.  Some 
effective  croups  of  Palms  and  of  Dracaenas 
were  alw'  s  r_  up.  Fuch-sias,  to^ethr-r  with 
Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  were  abundant 
and  good.  The  Bury  silver  cup  for 
and  the  special  Pelaigonillin 
by  Jilr.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Among  Variegnted  Pelargoniums  ^fesirrs. 
Baltmarah  &,  Horn,  Chelmsford,  were  most  suc- 
OeiSfol  with  some  rery  pretty  and  COUpMt 
nknts^Tis.,  Argus,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Countess, 
thmaet,  OuMbrd  Beauty,  and  Variegated  Quad- 
ricolor.     'ni>   pri/o  lur  wix  new  Variegated 
Pelargoniums  was  also  won  by  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh  k  Son  with  Lady  Colluni,  Bird  of 
Fknidifle»  Snnriae,  Meteor,  Snowstoim,  and 
Cboiwn  Jewel.   Mr.  Grieve  was  tho  winner  of 
the  County  cup  for  12  seedling  variegated 
Pe]Argonium.<)  of  1866-67.    He  staged  two 
eolkraaiia,  mostly  yearlings,  some  of  which 
mnvAj  just  breaking  into  charactar. .  Tho 
•ortihi  Idib  winning  collection  were  Flanny 
Newham,  Bride  of  Dandelot,  Vidnr  Galbnith, 
Li«si«  Paget,  Black  Adder,  Hiawatha,  Isa- 
bella Clay  (very  fine),  Clemmy,  Eva  Pidi  (dia- 
tuiot),£otal«7,  ftHanlnn,  ind  Yii  liiiianut ina 
One  of  Dm  moat  novel  faahuea  (alraded 
to  above),  was  presented  by  a  class  of  Bed- 
ding plants,  for  which  the   Suffolk  gar- 
deners' cup  was  offered.    It  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Oriera^  who  showed  48  boxes  of  well- 
grown  ptant^  eaeh  kbd  oeeupying  a  small, 
8<}uare  box,  of  about  a  foot  square.  Another 
good  feature  was  presented  in  tho  class  for 
cut  flowers  of  24  Hardy  Herbaceous  plant*, 


are  showy  and  effective.  Mr.  Gilbert,  8t.  Mar* 

Kret's  Kuncry,  Ipswich,  was  placed  first, 
the  various  g^ups  wsnalutfldaoinie  fonnaoC 
AlatrOmMria,  Lttinm  taataeaimiv  Asdapiaa 
fiaea,  donlda-llowcrad  wmta  Oanpamim 
persicifolia,  Coronilla  iberica  and  varia,  and 
the  rarely  seen  Brodiiea  congesta — all  fine  old 
things,  not  half  enough  grown.  Mr  Brown 
had  m  group  of  tibe  old-fiMhiimed  Gladioli, 
wUbh  vaa  onieh  admired.  An  intemting 
proup  of  New  Plants  was  shown  hy  Messrs. 
Veitch  k  Sons,  of  Chebea,  coa&igtiug  of  San- 
chezia  nobilis  variegata,  Croton  irregulare,  in- 
terruptnm,  and  maximum,  An&niitim  Schcr- 
zeri&num,  a  splendid  plant  of  Toden  (Lepto- 
pteris)  superba,  .\ealrpba  trieol'jr,  Tersrhaf- 
fcltia  gpknditla,  Eclutes  rubro-venossa,  Abu- 
tilon  Thompsoni,  Maranta  Yeitchii,  Nicrem- 
bergia  rimlaiis,  wd  Coleoa  Vdtcbii.  Another 
group  fnm  the  tame  firm  iodaded  flie  now 
hybrid  .\locasia  intermedia,  Rctinosponi  fili- 
fera,  the  fem-hke  E.  })lumus9a  ;  Begonia 
Yeitchii,  Vanda  Bensoni,  Adiantum  concinnum 
latum,  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  tho  Indiaa  apeoiea 
with  dark  eegments  on  green  ground ;  Dim* 
rrT'na  Moorei,  and  D.  reginn.  These  having 
already  received  the  first -elassi  certificates  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  were  now  (ollectivcly 
awarded  a  special  certificate  Mr.  Standidi, 
of  Ascot,  exnibited  Betinospora  fUilieTS,  and 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Dalcchampia  Roezliana 
Messrs.  J.  Sc  0.  Leo  had  a  fine  Rpecimen 
of  ( luvimndra  fenestrali.s. 

Fruit  was  good  and  tolerably  abundant. 
The  most  remarkable  was  a  sample  of  three 
bunches  of  Rlark  Hamburgh,  which  look  the 
Stowmarket  nudal,  shown  by  Mr.  jAlcaJs, 
gardt-ner  to  Kaikes  Currio,  Esq..  Minley 
Manor,  Foraborough,  Hants.  Ttieso  were 
latve,  irregular  bunches  of  fine  berries,  pretty 
weu  coloured,  and  weighed  together  26^  lbs. 
The  cup  offered  by  tho  Qarderurn*  Chronicle 
for  a  tollet  tioa  of  fruit  and  vegetables  w.'is 
won  by  Mr.  Pottle,  gardener  at  Bealing's 
Orore,'Woodbndge  ;  and  tho  special  psicee 
given  by  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure  were 
respectively  won  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener 
at  Sindringham,  uid  hgrMr.  Blidr,  gafdeoar 
at  ShrubkndParic. 

The  show  of  implements  waa  not  extensive, 
but  soma  yvry  good  articles  were  prfxlnced  in 
several  oftfieolasees,  especially  among  garden 
scats,  engines,  suction  pumps,  lawn  mowers, 
aud  models  of  ^-ocnhouses.  Among  giirdan 
seats  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  ft  Co.,  of  L<indon, 
had  aome  iron-framed  chairs,  remarkable  for 
tiieir  exeellence  of  design  both  at  to  the 
model  or  gcnri-nl  outline,  and  us  to  the  orna- 
mental details  ;  the  seats  were  somewhat 
hollowed,  and  consisted  of  wooden  bars.  One 
esperialljr,  of  the  Nasturtium  nattem,  whidi 
was  oertifleated,  was  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, and  was  subsequently  purchased  for 
Sandringham.  The  most  important  conser- 
vatory models  were  those  shown  by  Mcasnu 


which  whea  ahown  in  good-oad  neat  htmchaa  [  Sandara  Frewar  ft  Oo.»  of  Buy  St 
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TBB  FLOBIST  AND  POUOLOOnT. 


the  proprietors  of  Board's  patent  system  of  l  the  Show  at  Baij: — BoMlVBd— Thst  tlie 
gUiing.   Some  of  those  of  the  lean-to  form  thanks  of  the  Council  of  tlw  Boytl  Htttienl* 


jMirticularly  well  contrived,  and  there  |  tural  Society  be  conveyed  to  Mr'  D.  T.  Fish, 
W©  points  about  thi  in  (iL'Sc-rvinp  of  the  lii^^hest  1  fur  hi*  f^reat  smicw  in  connection  with  the 
prats  ■.  In  particular,  the  modi'  of  f<l(iziny,  '  Uoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Bury 
which  has  been  fuUv  ezpLiined  in  otir  pages,  i  St.  Edmunds ;  and  that  he  bo  made  a  Fattj' 
and  U  done  with  the  ifieateat  facility  ;  and ;  guinea  Life  FeDowof  die  Society,  as  a  — " 

the  mechanical  arrangements  provided  for  the   »-  «• •  ■  ^  , 

working  of  the  ventilatoni,  which  secures  pur- 
fcct  steadiness  ond  the  y;ro,'\tcrit  ease  of  move- 
ment.   Both  thoso  features  were  fullj  reoog- 


mark  of  their  fipjir'"^iatiou  of  liia  ■5;n-:  m 
brinpiii;j  tliu  Exhibition  to  a  suci'  -sdlui  SiaUf." 
Tl.i  ^  :o  Knowlcdgment  docs  honour  alike  to 
Mr.  Fish,  and  to  the  representativee  of  the 


nised  by  the  Jurors  in  the  award  of  flnt-clasa  [  Uoyal  Hortiealtanl  Society 


oartifloatesi  qpecially  for  these  points. 
TESTtMojfiAts.— The  retirement  of  Mn. 

Robert  Tii  imi'.son-  from  active  duty  in  the 
swvico  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  thoi^^ht  by  hia  friends  to  offer  a  fitting 
ooeaaum  on  which  to  pieeeut  him  with  a  sub- 
Btantfal  Tostimooial,  expressive  of  their  sym- 
pat'.iy  with  him  in  his  declining  years,  and 
indii  itiiii,'  also  thuir  high  approcialioa  of 
tho  many  Mt  rviccs  which  ho  has  rendered  to 
Pomology  and  Meteorology  doxinc  a  long 
and  active  life.  The  Conncil  of  tne  Royal 
IT'irtli'uliiirul  Society,  acting  i\s  the  expo- 
nents OS  public  feeling,  have  taken  the  initia- 
tivu  in  the  movement^  bjT  IffOinting  a  Oom- 
aittee  to  cazi^  out  the  proposed  object.  A 
•uhtcription  list  haa  in  oonsequenco  been 
opened,  and  .siib.-icription-!  may  be  tran.^mittod 
to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  Uogg,  99,  St.  George  s 
Road,  I'imlico,  S.W. ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Moore, 
Botaato  Gardoiit  Chelooa|  8.W.;  or;to  Mr. 
James  Richards,  Aarastant  SeoreteiT  of  the 
Eoy.il  TIurtii  iiltur;iI  So>  icly.  South  Kensing- 
ton, W.  We  heartily  join  in  the  following 
remark :— "To  no  man  is  the  p:ardeniiig 
Dublic  ao  much  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Robert 
Thonqnon.  Quiet,  unaaaoming;  yet  pro- 
foundly h;ir:ud  in  tlioso  two  brnnchcs  of 
aoii;>nce,  Pomology  and  Meteorologyt  which  he 
loadB  hifl  ^eoial  study,  he  has  been  one  of 
tfaooe  undex^cuzreiita  of  aoieatifio  ptogrose 
whose  fbrce  baa  been  felt  and  acknowledged, 
without  th'i  author  heing  l<nnwn.  We  hoi>u 
the  appeal  will  meet  with  the  hearty  re- 

aponse  it  so  eminently  deserves."  It  is  also 

vropoeed  to  present  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Barca  Fimhuly,  of  the  Manchester  Botanio 
Card  en,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
pam^  taktii  by  him  in  perfecting  the  arsangc- 
monts  which  secured  the  success  of  tho  recent 
National  Uortioul  tural  Exhibition.  Subscrip- 
tiona  mtj  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Botanic  and  ITorticultiual  Society  of  that 

city.  In  GLusgow,  u  handsome  tea  and 

cofl'  i'  .-erviee  has  just  been  pro.icntcii  to  Mr. 
WiLUAU  Av'STlK,  of  the  firm  of  Austin  and 
MoAahm,  b?  bu  numerous  friends,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  esteem  in  whi'  h  ho  is  held. 
-  ■  Of  the  nature  of  a  Tesnmonial  lo  i,  is 
tho  ackn'>wied«;mi!nt  of  the  !»erviceH  of  Mr, 
D.  T.  Fish,  in  connection  with  the  Bury  | 
Show,  by  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society, 
conreved  in  the  followiiit;  restdiition  adopted 


ai  a  special  field  meeting  of  the  Couuul  during ,  over  £300  sterling  per  acre. 


ifoXSTEHl  DELICtOSA.— Tho  fruit  of  this 
plant  has  beensiiu'gcf-tedas  a  choice  occasional 
addition  to  tho  dessert,  but  the  presence  in 
the  pulp  of  minute  prickly  crystals  or  raphidea 
haa  been  hold  to  detract  very  much  from  its 
merits  as  an  edible  fruit  IC,  however,  the 
fruit  is  thoroughly  ripened  on  the  plant  the 
delieiiuiH  juice  may  bt>  sucked  from  the  pulp 
with  little,  if  any,  of  the  unpleasant  pricking 
sensation  caused  by  eating  the  substance  of 
the  fruit  itself  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ripe- 
ness ;  and  tho  flavour  is  much  richer  when 
the  fruit  ii  thus  thoroughly  matured.  The 
suppljr  of  an  occasional  fruit  of  Monatera  ia 
no  chimera.  "  We  have  ouri^^^lves,"  writes  ths 
editor  of  the  QartUaen'  ChnmieU,  **  £tom  a 
plant  onl^  some  three  or  ftrar  years  old,  and 
r.mtined  m  a  half-bnshel  pot,  {gathered  half  a 
dozen  ftuits  during  tho  present  season,  and 
the  samo  plant  has  now  five  other  qiadices 
just  paasiiu;  through  the  flowering  stage." 
Toaocttn  tfua  thorough  ripening  on  tho  plant, 
it  is  necessary  to  support  the  fruits  with  a  tie 
to  the  adjoining  leafstalk,  their  wpii^hi  being 
sufficient,  if  they  are  not  thus  f;upj>ortcd,  U> 
break  them  over  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  juat 
at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  Tfaay  take  about  a 
ye.ir  more  or  less  to  swell  and  ript:n. 

IjiHocEDRUH  XETUACONA. — M.  Briot  state« 
in  Itevue  Horticole,  that  this  plant  when 
grafted  on  Sax^thiaa  not  only  auccoeda  in 
spite  of  the  aomeirhat  distant  afflnify,  but  its 
habit  becomes  changed  in  cnn5iequcnce.  In- 
stead of  forming  a  narrow  cylindrical  column 
it  spreads  widely,  no  na  to  furui  with  its 
numerous  and  short  branches  an  irregularly 
apherical  or  aonewhat  depressed  mas?,  dlttf> 
lar  to  Juni;leru^'  fHvfX'drus  cchiniformis. 

LAU'iK  V.'Nii, — Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  mentions 
in  the  Gai  (h  nrrs'  CItronicU,  a  larj^e  Viae 
growing  on  Mount  Salevi  in  Swttzerlandt 
which  has  been  found  to  iocreaso  in  sixe  oi 
^tcm  at  tho  rate  of  1  inch  annually,  la 
^larch,  1867,  the  circumference  of  the  steOt 
ill  I  feet  from  the  ground,  \v;l=  114  centi- 
metres, or  3  feet  10  inches  J<Inglish.  Tho 
branches  hvn  eoTcred  and  monopolised 
several  large  trees,  and  have  had  no  pruning 
nor  care  of  ony  kind  for  years ;  stillUie  produce 
last  yerir  wo-s  four  hmidr&d  battles  of  first- 
cloas  red  wine :  this  at  Ix.  a-bottle  is  £20  ster- 
ling, and  calculating  the  number  of  aquaie 
yards  covered  by  tho  Vine,  is  at  ths  nto  of 
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nOVM  AHD  OBCHID-KOUBB. 

Own<o  chiefly  to  the  natural  heat  of  the 
ftcaaon,  stovo  planli  will  now  bo  growing 
freely  ;  but  the  tcnipenitiire  shuuM  \m  main- 
tained SO  as  to  allow  of  plenty  of  air  being 
given,  in  order  to  ripen  uie  growth ;  at  the 
same  time  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  at 
night.  The  plants  likewise  must  be  inured 
to  III  )  . :  4ht  by  reducing  the  shading.  Thus 
the  summur  gprovth  will  be  rendered  almost  as 
Mirlbet  as  in  the  native  climate  of  the  plant«. 
Plants  intended  to  flower  lato  in  autumn 
should  bo  repotted,  and  their  growth  kept  in 
check  to  induce  early  bluoin;  anA  with  this 
riew  thoy  may  judiciously  bo  lully  exposed. 
MkDj  plants  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  to 
prowtve  th  ir  >>f  luty  should  have  shndfi  mad 
plenty  of  aii ,  u,  however,  they  could  bo  TO- 
moved  to  a  house  by  themselves,  others  not 
in  flower  would  have  the  aiviintagc  of  moru 
room,  ukd  jonog  plant*  Oould  be  kept  in  a 
Boukgnnniigtciamenituro.  OreJUdithfttbure 
neariy  oompteted  their  growtli  ihould  hsYB  I3w 
mriisturo  and  shading  gradually  reduced,  so 
as  to  propant  them  to  go  to  rest,  not,  however, 
by  cold,  for  this  is  a  condition  almost  foreign  to 
their  latitude ;  thoy  may  hxn  a  teiapaiatare 
of  7^  at  night,  and  8(P  to  90^  bj  mn  hmk, 
eloaiiig  early  ia  tho  aftanioon. 

Camellieu  will  bo  mostly  out  of  doors,  and 
Azaleas  which  havo  jbcnoft  their  flowcr-buds 
may  be  aet  out  in  a  mnny  aipoeaze,  but  tlie 
poti  should  1m  pretectad  from  strong  mm — a 

remark  whi(>h  ajiplies  to  all  plants  in  juits. 
The  tender  tibrt*«  creeping  close  by  the  i>ideti 
of  the  pot8  are  very  differ&atly  situated  from 
thoee  not  in  TOta^  in  regard  lo  the  heat  of  the 
aon'e  rava.  in  the  former  case  the  rootleta 
arc  liable  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
a  hard  subatuacd  intemiel^  heated,  and  eon- 
sequently  very  dry,  opposito  where  the  sun 'a 
raya  directly  atrike  ontaide  of  the  ^t ; 
bat  when  in  the  ftteai^,  more  than  the  thibk- 
npss  of  the  side  of  the  pot,  is  intfirpo^ed  between 
the  ispongioles  and  the  sun's  rays,  and  conse- 
quently the  force  of  la'ter  is  proportionally 
weakened,  whilst  moisture  will  bo  raised  by 
capillary  action  ftem  below,  oT^n  ftt>m  tlw 
suD5oi!.  Cineraria*. — Pot  ofT  cuttings,  as 
s<:'On  as  struck,  into  small  pots,  jind  put  in 
more  for  succrssion  ;  repot  as  soon  as  the  root^ 
have  reached  the  aidoa  of  the  pet ;  seedlings 
diould  be  similarly  attended  to.  Pdarponium. 
— Cut  down  for  young  st^)ck,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  When  those  plants  that  were  first  cut 
down  have  sufliciently  rooted  afresh,  take 
them  out  of  the  pots,  shake  off  the  soil,  shorten 
atnggUng  roots,  and  repot ;  they  will  have 
time  to  make  considerable  growth  this  autumn. 
Pot  off  young  {plants  when  fit  Sow  seed  aa 
it  ripooa,  diadtas  alightly  fiNHn  bright 


Forcing  sorts  require  lighter  soil  than  the 
others.  Mildew  is  especially  to  bo  guarded 
against ;  apply  sulphur  for  prevention,  leat  it 
should  appaari  prmreotian  being  batUr  than 

cure. 

coxsBRVAToar. 

Shift  any  plants  th  it  roquirfl  more  room,ao 
that  they  may  bo  re-establish  >d  before  winter. 
Camellia^  may  be  shifted  as  soon  as  their 
flower-buds  are  suthciently  formed.  Bring 
forward  a  supply  of  Fiuhriat,  Oladtml 
Liliumt,  BalMwu,  Scarlet  Pelarjonirimx,  <f-c., 
for  tho  show-house.  Regulate  the  shoots  of 
creepers  and  other  plants  where  the  growths 
are  too  strong ;  but  reduce  their  vigour  in  a 
way  that  will  not  render  tJiem  unsightly,  nor 
injuriously  afiect  their  health  and  soundness 
of  constitution.  In  some  cases  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  gross  shoot  may  cause  an  exces- 
sive derangement  of  thu  How  of  sap,  the  force 
of  which  should  previously  he  gra^hially  ^mi- 
niahed.  ao  that  amputations  may  be  aaftly 
elbcted.  It  aboold  bo  recollected  that  the 
stoppage  of  one  main  stream  will  overgorgo 
many  small  chaunek.  Therefore,  iu  all  caa<>3, 
befim  mttiog  out  a  strong-growing  shoot,  its 
pownr  of  attracting  aap  ahoold  be  dimi* 
niahed;  fhia  power  rendea  m  tiie  laafoa— re- 
duce them,  and  there  will  then  be  no  noman- 
ogeable  torrent  of  sap  to  controL 

POBCUtO. 

Vines.— In  lato  vineries  the  Oxanoi ahoold 
be  finally  thinned.  Whilat  the  wapea  are 
awelling  syringe  freely,  and  give  at  aU  tbnea 

plenty  of  air,  even  at  night ;  but  it  should  be 
rccoUeclod  that  when  the  external  air  is  cold, 
a  comparatively  small  opening  equals  in  effect 
a  large  one  when  tho  air  ontaide  ia  hot.  If  a 
Ml  well-coloured  cnp  of  Onipea  ia  Uio  aim, 
keop  tho  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  and  re- 
duce it  with  the  mmt  sparing  hand.  "  Go  to 
the  ant,  and  consider  her  ways,"  was  the 
advioe  given  by  a  wise  man  nearly  three 
tfiooaand  years  ago ;  at  the  present  day  we  may 
derive  wisdom  from  tho  d  ir.-^s  nf  nr.  ifi  i 
insect  —viz,,  tho  Gooseberry  uiU  rpiliar.  i  ho 
leaves  of  the  busrics  are  stripped  by  it  to  the 
midrib,  and  mark  t^io  consequence — tho  bwiiea 
swell  a  little,  but  they  do  not  oolonr,  and 
remain  sour  as  verjuicti.  Knowing  thi.s  to  bo 
the  result  of  privation  of  foliage  in  the  case  of 
the  Gooseberry,  should  it  not  strike  us  that 
tho  ^'ine,  deprived  of  its  foliage  by  any  means, 
would  be  in  the  same  condition,  and  that 
similar  bad  results  would  follow  ■  Experience 
proves  that,  as  in  the  ca.so  of  tho  katleas 
GoosolK'rry,  tho  leatles*  Grapes  remain  colour- 
less and  Jiuur,  aad  if  they  sometimes  shrivel 
like  a  raisin,  still  they  taste  like  rerjuk^— a 
fit  dessert  for  those  who  are  too  obtuse  to  tako 
a  lesson  from  the  case  of  the  Gooeeberrr,  or 
who  do  not  thonoo  Jmib,  to  vaqiaat  fthago, 
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Pine  AppUt. — Give  air  fireely,  and  maintain  i 
a  steady  t<>inpentaTe  of  about  85° ;  complete  | 
shifting  g:  ::i  1  -I'y  1  "fire  Wi^.  middle  of  the 
BUHlth;  keep  close  and  more  shaded  than 
WRmI  till  froah  routs  an;  furmed.  Peaehet 
md  NeeUuiau.'—'Whea  the  fruit  is  gathered 
water  Ha  border  modantelj  if  dry. 

The  ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
■i>  ■•  to  prsTWttiieir  aoeding,  for  if  Oil  tokos 
pfaoe  and  the  leeds  are  dug  in,  mm  iriU. 
vefeiatc  immediately,  others  will  Ue  dormant 

tvT  a  timo,  but  will  sooner  or  liitor  make  their 
appwar^oe,  favoured  by  the  beat  of  the  soil, 
and  with  moisture  when  this  &II3  in  sufficient 
abandanoAi  Whan,  tiie  aaeda  of  weeds  have 
regetatsd  and  «i«  in  Uteir  med-leaves,  take 
the  opportunity  of  n  dry  iJ  ly  '  ;Tve  the  but- 
face  of  the  ground  ii  slmllow  hoemg  md  light 
rakini;,  and  tho  crop  of  weeds  will  disappear. 
Conch  grass  and  Bishop^waed,  held  innuntel 
enmity  by  gardeners,  will  moonmb  if  not 
permitted  to  show  a  g^?cn  leaf  daring  their 
season  of  growih.  Articlmkc  st^ksshould  be 
cut  down  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  Plant  out 
the  lata  erapa  of  BnceoiL  Eartli  up  early 
cropa  <tf  Cilery f  hat  keep  ^ba  kaaite  quite 
clear.  Bank  and  earth  up  the  oiirlicst  crop  of 
Cardoons,  Take  np  QarUc  and  SltalloU  whun 
the  leaves  begin  to  wither,  and  string  by  the 
intberad  leaTea  on  a  dry  ilraw  lone.  Sow 
Oinow»alK»tttteniididleonih>nu»tihftfetand- 
ing  the  winter,  and  for  drawing  young ;  also 
Tumip»  to  stand  the  winter.  Sow  Caulifiowm 
between  the  18th  and  25th  (a  little  earlier  or 
later  aoooiding  aa  the  situation  iimora  or  leas 
ivana),  aoDid  ^Maga  (Early  Tanaok  or  Fnl- 
hara)  in  the  first  week,  if  not  ilnnp  at  the  end 
of  la«t  month.  Sow  Lettuc>n  townnis  the  end 
of  the  month  for  winter  and  spring  uw,  the 
Brown  Cos.  Gh»en  Paris  Cos.  and  Uardy 
Hsmmernrnth  are  the  preferable  sorts.  Sow 
Early  Jln-n-.  Carrot  in  the  beginnint^  of  tho 
montli,  in  a  warm  situation,  for  sprinp;  ua«. 
Sow  SpinacJi  at  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
month  for  tlic  main  winter  crops.  Mulch  late 
crops  of  Peat,  and  keep  then  well  watsred. 
Train  nnd  st^>p  Tomnton  frcquertflv.  so  as  to 
cut  away  but  little  at  any  one  iuiu;. 

The  more  vigorous  shoots  of  fruit  trees — 
dwarfs,  espaliers,  pyramids,  and  wall  trMt, 
will  havo  pushoJ  frcnh  shoots  from  where 
formerly  stopped.  Beginning  with  the  upper- 
most and  most  vigorou.s,  let  these  be  again 
stopped  to  about  2  inches  above  their  previous 
stopping ;  this  will  enoouiagethe  formation  of 
fhiit-bud.s  (m  the  parts  below  the  stopping, 
iastt'ad  of  a  long  useless  shoot,  furni.shed  only 
with  wood-buds,  which,  unless  it  may  form  a 
leader,  would  have  to  bo  cut  away  at  the 
winter  jpraaing.  But  where  it  is  desirable  to 
strengthen  a  shoot,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  increasing  the  number  or  sise  of  the  leaves, 
it  will  be  edvieafaln  notto  lenioflit  er  eat  eo 


closely,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  Keep  the  up- 
right and  strongest  shoots  of  wall  trees  closely 
nailed  in,  but  allow  the  weak  and  hori/ontad 
oaea  mors  freedom.  This  will  tend  to  main- 
tain the  balanoa  of  etrength  among  tha 
bnuudteif  and  consoqaently  their  health  and 
imitftlhMM.  Syringe  in  case  of  red  spider. 
Qrcon  fly  is  easily  destroyed  by  snuff,  if  that 
so  called  be  made  of  tobacco  leaves.  Earwigs 
are  good  judges  of  the  ripest  and  best  fruits, 
but  uiey  mark  the  finest  with  naai^iUy  holea. 
I%e7  will  take  shelter  in  tabes  of  any  kind, 
hut  they  prefer  the  soft  pithy  1  i:\ing  of  dry 
Be.iin  stalks ;  cut  a  number  of  these  in  leoffthe 
0  f  ,3  or  6  inchea  and  place  among  the  branae% 
aod  in  the  nMiming  (ha  inaacrta  oan  be  blown 
ontoffbeatalkiineoabottleof water.  Gather 
fruits  as  they  ripen  '7'Xi«<*ZifrrrV«,  CurrarU, 
and  RagpberrUs  arti  btist  got  when  cool  and 
dry,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  notd^ 
tenmated  if  gathered  during  hot  aqnihina. 
ncowsn  aanmr. 
Continue  to  keep  Wnlh^  and  Lan  iu  in  good 
order ;  keep  the  borders  clear  of  all  decayed 
floworwstalks,  and  of  everything  not  -aistsmaxf 
to  be  seen.  Tie  npplanla  raqpiinng  eappert; 
prepare  rode  uA  atakee  tat  aoch  plante  aa 
may  require  them.  Syringe  the  ktliage  of 
iluais,  and  dean  the  stems  of  standard  ones 
with  a  brush  and  water.  Plant  out  WaU- 
fiowen,  Saieet  WiUiamt,  and  other  Mswwal 
plantt  where  they  am  intended  to  flower. 
Ecrrijrc'm  may  be  trangplnnted  towards  the 
end  of  thu  mouth.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy, 
HO  much  tho  better ;  if  not,  shade  sofficienUy 
from  hot  eon,  and  keep  the  aoifaoe  of  thia 
groond  nwiet  midor  ue  duding.  fiy  fhie 
course  Rncees-s  will  bo  insured,  vegetation  will 
go  OB,  and  Lfnik  roota  will  be  ostablished  be- 
fore winter.  Clip  Box  and  any  hedges  that 
would  haTB  an  nneicditly  atiag^ing  gxowtih 
if  not  draased  beflwetiM  winter  pnminf. 

FT,oni8T8'  FLOWEllS. 

j4i/nciU<M.— Fumigate  or  use  tobacco  dust 
to  destroy  green  fly.  The  general  repotting 
should  take  pkoe  ea^  in tiba  aaanth;  three 
and  ^me-xoA  pete  will  be  moat  siiitable;  If 

old  ones  are  d  tbey  shonid  be  well  washed. 
Shift  young  pLiau  that  arc  in  small  pots  into 
those  a  size  larger.  Tac  Htnmgesi  seedlings 
should  be  racouragod  by  potting  them  einfl^. 
Carnatiom  and  Pt0olMt.— The  general  layei^ 
ing  of  these  should  be  proceeded  with  im- 
mediately, and  fini.she<l  by  the  15th,  or  at  all 
events  by  tlie  '20th.  Tr.tnsplant  pipings  into 
sandy  soil  whan  struck.  DoJUios.— Mnldi  if 
not  already  dona ;  waiar  over  tte  fbliage 
every  evening  in  dry  weather  ;  trap  earwigs 
by  means  of  small  flowcr-pota  lined  with  bay 
and  in\-erted  on  tho  top  of  the  stakes.  Panties. 
— Plant  out  young  stock,  and  continue  to 
Btriko  cuttings ;  sow  seed,  and  if  neeeeiiy 
apply  sulphur  to  cheek  mildew.  Sow  Tm- 
week  Stocks  for  winter  flowering.  Pinks  and 
VialatKm  "Bat  up  adwig  xooii  in  ftBuing. 
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HYACINTH  PRINOE  ALBERT  YICTOB. 

WITH  AN  ILI^USTHATIOX. 

Th£  Hyacinih  is  essentially  a  domestic  plant,  a  pet  plant,  whicli  may 
1»  aoqnired  at  trifling  eost,  ana  is  capable  of  yielding  onboimded  pleaenie 
viibout  aUoy.    You  buy  the  root  in  a  clean,  dry  state,  place  it  in  a  glftw— 

if  plain  at  the  cost  of  sixpence,  if  ornamented  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  you  realise  the  bright  coloors,  pleasing  form,  and  agree- 
able pecAune  of  one  of  Nature's  loveliest  gems.  From  Qaeen  to  cottager, 
who  would  bo  without  flowers  in  tlic  cold,  cheerless  months  of  Januaiy* 
February,  and  March,  wheu  thoy  may  be  obtained  with  so  little  trouble, 
and  at  6o  reasonable  a  cost  ?  Bulb  bulb  and  glass  may  bo  purchased  at  from 
a  shilling  upwards.  In  glasses  or  vaees  in  the  dwMUng-hoiise*  in  pots  in 
the  conservatory,  in  beds  and  bozders  oat  of  doors,  Hyaeintibs  ate  equally 
desirable,  equally  beautiful. 

Those  who  may  have  seen  the  Hyacinths  at  tlic  spring  shows  of  the 
present  and  past  years  must  have  been  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  tbat 
has  taken  place  in  the  development  of  this  tlower.  The  skill  of  the  hoi-ti- 
culturist  has  been  eviuced  alike  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  older  kinda.  Such  spikes  and 
bells  of  Lord  Wellington,  Le  Propbete,  CSiarles  Dickens,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  others  long  familiar,  could  hardly  have  been  imagined  by 
those  who  have  been  content  to  follow  year  by  year  the  old  prescribed  rules 
of  cultivation.  Verily  a  new  era  has  oUnmed  on  the  Hyacinth.  The  fresh 
light  recently  thrown  on  the  many  processes  of  enltivation  by  the  observa- 
iions  and  experiments  of  the  correct  observers  and  diligent  workers  in 
horticultural  science,  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  beenproductive  of  rich  and 
abnndant  findt.  Until  rseeatly  our  best  d/irk  red  Braeinilis  were  feeble  in 
spike,  producing  small,  narrow,  and  crumpled  bellB»  bearing  no  comparison 
in  size  and  form  with  the  best  light  reds,  blncs^and  whites.  It  is  with 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  wo  hail  in  the  subject  of  our  present  plate, 
PfiwcB  AxiBBBT  YioTOB,  a  deep  red  flower,  which  is  so  marked  an  improve- 
ment in  these  respects.  The  habit  and  growth  of  spike  is  thai  of  Yon 
Schiller,  which  in  this  point  has  hitherto  stood  in  advance  of  all  others, 
and  the  colour  is  a  rich  dark  shining  crimson.  The  spike  is  decidedly 
longer  and  broader  than  that  of  any  diep  red  Hyaeinth ;  the  bellB,  too,  are 
of  good  shape,  and  very  close  on  the  sj'ike.  The  root  is  round  and  hand- 
some, and  rq'Killv  tnitable  for  pots  or  glasses.  The  best  of  the  old  deep 
reda  are  Amy,  Lina,  and  MtUlc.  Eachel ;  of  the  new  ones,  Garibaldi, 
Linntens,  Berne  dcs  Jaointhes,  and  Ynurbaah ;  bnt  Prince  Albert  Yictor  is 
in  advance  uf  all  tliese,  and  will  doubtless  erentnaUy  figore  in  every  dioioe 
collection  of  these  beautiful  sprmg  flowers. 

Our  drawing  was  taken  from  a  spike  gro^vn  and  furnished  by  Mr. 
WUliam  Paul,  of  Waltham  Gross,  who  exhibited  specimens  bef6ro  tibe 
Eoyal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  of  Loudon  in  the  sirring 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  former  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  It  is 
nncertain  at  what  date  this  flower  will  be  offered  to  the  public,  it  is  at 
present  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  and  the  slow  process  of 
multiplying  the  Hyacinth  v.-ill,  probably,  prevent  its  distribution  from 
taking  place  for  at  least  two  years,  and  even  then  the  number  of  roots  tu 
be  dispoeed  of  will  be  limited.   It  takes  four  years  to  flower  a  Hyacinth 
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from  seed,  and  when  found  to  be  worth  multiplying,  another  four  years 
before  good  ^emamg  zoots  oan  be  brought  into  tiie  market. 


PEAS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

CoKsiDERABLi:  pains  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  to  find  out  the  distinct  and  the  meritoroue  sorts  of  Peas — an  im- 
portant prodnot  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  one  whieh  it  is  neoeBsary  the  gar- 
dener should  know  how  to  secure  to  the  best  advantage.  A  few  ye-dvs  f>inc(5 
a  very  extensive  trial  of  sorts  wns  undertaken,  and  proved  very  Buccesaful. 
The  record  of  this  experiment  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
HarHcuUmral  Society  (i.,  889).  Last  year  further  trials  were  mstitated,  bat 
the  crops  were  damaged,  no  that  the  results  were  imperfect.  This  year  a  more 
extensive,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  a  more  successful  trial  has  been  instituted, 
and  it  is  the  results  of  this,  as  determined  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee of  the  lioyalHortioiLltaral  Society,  which  we  shall  now  I'ricOy  record. 

The  earliest  Pea  was  long  considered  to  be  that  called  Early  Frame, 
which  varied  slightly,  although  its  variations  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  permanently  distinct.  Tbo  Double-blossomed  and  Single-blossomed 
Framea,  Early  Nimble,  Early  Raceboree,  and  many  ottitf  namea  were  borne 
by  these  variations  of  the  Early  Frame ;  and  from  amongst  them  aro?e  the 
Early  £eat,  Early  Emperor,  and  Prince  Albert,  and  subsequently  Songster's 
No  1.  It  will  always  happen  that  among  a  number  of  samples  like  these, 
oonsisting  of  TarieUeB  with  differences  almost  imperceptible,  some  in  the 
oonrso  of  repeated  sowings  will  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant  habit  than  others, 
and  this  militates  against  earUness ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  gain  earlincss 
at  llie  exj^mae  of  Inxiuiaiiee,  and  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  ease  of 
IHHistone's  Early,  whkh  is  dwaifiBr  and  more  slender  than  its  immediate 
relatives. 

Dillistone't  Ear^/  boa,  when  faruo,  boon  found  at  Chiswick  to  bo  the  earliest  of  all  Feas. 
It  is  gnite  identical  wUh  Cfarta't  Fbni  Crop,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  and  Vdtch's  Eaiigt  'wUth, 
all  being  sown  on  the  somo  day,  respectively  bloonud,  flatted,  and  b<  caino  fit  for  use  on  the 
same  day.  They  were,  moreover,  all  iiyared  by  tbo  £ro8t  moro  than  any  other,  and  in  an 
equal  degree ;  vrhila  SaiigsUr 's  No.  1  and  iti  Tatiationi,  wm  not  iaivnd  in  vu  ili^itest 
d«gTM,  under  the  some  conditions. 

SmggUft  No,  1  is  Bynonymous  with  Danid  (Tlxourke,  and  is  a  good  early  Pea,  *  taller 
graver,  and  a  day  or  two  later  than  Dillistono's  Early.  Dkkton's  Fir»t  and  Best,  a  vigtmMU 
and  free-bearing  Pea,  is  a  ftnt-ckss  selection  of  Sangster's  Ko.  1.  Very  closely  allied  are 
th<;  full'iwing : — Carter's  Improved  Emperor,  very  similar  to  Ditlcs'in's  First  and  Best,  fnxj- 
beoring,  and  a  veiy  excellent  stock  of  Sangstor's  No.  1.  Tabefs  I'frf.ctim,  identical  with 
Early  PerfeetioH  (Brown),  a  day  or  two  later,  and  producing  more  haulm  than  ftmgpliiHi'a 
TAa.  1.  Xowi^t  No.  1  (Veitch),  a  capital  first  early  P(  a,  4  feet  Ligb,  ui  ub<^ut  the  MM  ««b- 
SMi  ts  Shngatn's  No.  1,  Irat  taUer  and  strongor,  a  good  cropper ;  the  ripe  seed  is  of  a  pdo 
olive  colour,  darker  than  any  of  the  others  iu  the  same  class.  h'(uhingion  is  the  samo  as 
iilarly  Emperor.  Carpenter's  Express  and  Hooper's  Early  Hival  represent  run-out  mixed 
Stocks  of  early  Feas.    Xondon  Conqueror  is  a  third-rate  stock  of  the  old  Early  Frame. 

iSlsy't £«MX  JBtooI is to ei^^t daya kter  than Soogstei's Mo.  1;  it  w%\axKb  viA- 
pedded  wUte  Mtmvw^  iHfli  Uobdiedl^dia^ 

wood  Marrow ;  the  Feas  when  cook*  J  are  of  a  nice  ^reon  counir  }  it  is  TBry  gcadnot^re,  sad 
a  most  excellent  Pea.    Stamtead  i\o.  1  u  identical  with  it. 

Little  Oem  (Turner),  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  truly  a  little  gm,  coming  into  use  but 
a  few  days  after  Saaga^i  No.  1:  it  has  very  laxge  pods,  and  Is  fvy  productttw,  and  of  ex- 
odlent  quality ;  it,  cannot  be  tooUgUy  reoanunendbd.  MmUtm  in  Parvo  (SnV&ag),  raswiMes 
Little  Gem,  but  has  somowhat  broader  \Kxli>,  aui  ia  a  few  days  lattr  than  that  Torioty.  Nut- 
tiny's  Early  Seedliny  very  much  resif  inblts  ^lultum  in  Parvo,  and  it  u  about  the  same  in 
point  of  earlinesa  as  Little  Gem ;  it  is  a  jir  jlific  and  good  Pea. 

Dwarf  Waterloo f  fimni  X2  to  18  inchei  hi^  is  ten  days  liter  tina  fifacitBc's  No.  1,  juco- 
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doobg  yery  large  pods,  well  tSki,  sad  ia  m  exedWat  Fm,  «wlier  fhaiit  ud  uimpMrnwieiit 

OB)  Biabop'3  I  jOTi'};-p>ifMcd. 

Sudburu  Al  and  Nuttinp'$  No.  1  ani  idtntical.  It  is  a  very  exoellfint  Eafl/  White 
wrinkled  Marrow,  about  16  imhon  high,  three  days  earlier  than  AUiaJimCwluolilritaGSlliax 
and  Epicurean  is  superseded),  and  with  larger  and  bettcx^fiUed  pods. 

Mr.  Laxiou  has  raised  several  hvbrid  varieties  of  great  promise.  Alpluit 
obtained  hj  orossing  Laxtoii*8  Ptolino  Long-pod  mill  AdTBiioer,  is  s  wonder* 
M  Poft,  aa  euAy  as  DiUistone's  Early,  but  a  Hne  minklcd  Marrow,  with 
immense  pods  curved  at  the  point  like  the  Anvergue,  the  Pg?w  large,  of  a 
deep  grceu  colour*  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  not  branching.  LauioiiH 
Qualiuj,  a  seedling  ficom  Laxton's  Frolifie  and  little  Gem,  is  another 
wondudtally  fine  Pea,  a  second  early  blue  wrlnkUul,  with  immense  pods  of 
a  pnlp  r:^recn  colour,  4  feet  hij^h.  LftrUwa  Mitnlfn!-},  of  the  snmo  parentage 
ati  Alpha,  ia  a  second  early  green  Marrow,  with  very  large,  long,  deep  green 
pods,  abodt  4  feet  high.  Xa«(on*«  Sumrme,  A  secoling  from  Prolific  and 
Little  Gem,  is  a  second  early  green  luurrov,  witii  the  longest  pod  of  auy 
Pea  in  the  collection,  of  a  deep  green  colonr,  nine  and  ton  Pens  in  the  pod, 
about  4  feet  high,  and  prolific.  When  permaueuily  tixed,  those  Peas,  and 
others  in  Mr.  Laxton's  hands,  wUl  be  most  valuable  acquisitions. 

Maelean's  Advancer,  a  Kreen  wrinkled  Marrow,  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  about  seysn 
days4  liittsr  ihin  Sanf^'stor's  ^o.  1,  La  une  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  Poas  in  cultivation, 
bearing  a  groat  pruiusion  of  lon^^,  not  ptirticoLarly  broad,  but  rcraarkablv  well-filled  pods 
from  the  ground  upwards;  tlierc  an.'  from  seven  to  nine  Peas  in  each  pod  oi  excf  Iltjut  qunlitr. 
iVtiic«M  of  WaUi  is  very  umilar  in  appearance  to  Advancer,  but  several  days  later,  the  pods 
raflier  smaller  {  vwj  |»ro1iile;  Hba  ripe  seed  of  a  very  light  green  colour.  Prince  of  WaU», 
a  green  wrinkled  Marro-n-.  3  feet  in  hcl;;ht,  is  very  similar  to  the  jraoednig,  praliflo,  a  f»w 
daya  earlier,  and  witli  smaiU  r  pods  than  V  citch's  Porfectioa. 

Veitch'»  Perfection,  a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  a  first-class  Pea,  about  3  feet  6  inches 
iniieight  Sown  at  the  same  time,  it  coom  into  lue  throe  weeks  after  Ssag^  The 
pods  an  very  large,  broad,  of  a  betutifbl  green  edoor,  tritih  ftoia  seves  to  mne  Iszge  Peas  in 
each,  of  very  fiuu  (jtiality.  Tho  leaves  arc  larj^L-,  the  whole  plant  of  a  somewhat  gniss 
and  Bucculoat  ciiiuacter,  and  rather  tender.  "When  this  Pea  succeeds  wcU  there  are  fow  to 
equal  it ;  but  in  cold  wet  seasons  and  poor  soils  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  Lord  Pahner^ 
Mtonj  Laxtari$  Leader,  aadXoxton't  Chm^^m  are  all  near  tbis.  Dwmf  Mammoth 
is  its  parent  stodc,  ana  ia  inteior.  Mttehatft  film  isaiWdayt  enfier  and  dwwfer.  md  ia 
a  prolific  and  very  good  Pea.    Dixoiix  Yi)rh^Jvrr  TTrro  Is  very  similar  t<>  ^farli^an's  TTcv  'i, 

Maclean'*  Premier  is  a  grecm  wrinkled  Mairow,  about  3  feet  6  incheis  high,  n  f >  w  'lays 
later  than,  and  not  of  such  a  succulent  growth  as  Veitch'g  Foifcction  ;  a  very  grc-if  ■  rnj  r,,.!  , 
tho  pods  of  a  large  size,  seven  to  nine  Peas  in  each,  of  very  excellent  quality  i  a  iirst-dass 
Pea,  said  to  be  Dr.  Maclean's  best.    Smithies  appears  to  be  an  indilferent  stock  of  it  or  of 

Veiti  b's  riTloctiini. 

The  Prince  (Stuart  k  Mein),  is  a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  with  a  fine  vigorous  cousti- 
tation,  about  3  foct  6  inches  high,  a  few  day^  later  than  Yoitdk's  FOifection ;  it  is  .in 
abundant  b«-artr,  with  largo  and  weU-fiUed  pods,  coataining  ftom  ssfraa  to  nine  Peas  in 
each  ;  a  most  exct-llont  Pea. 

Muchan's  ]l'<md<'rful  ia  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  about  3  feet  in  height,  fourtri  a  ^uiys 
later  than  Songster's  Ko.  1  i  it  is  a  wonderfully  profuse  bearer,  tho  pods  are  large  and  well 
filled,  witb  from  aeveo,  to  «^ht  Peas  in  each  of  ezc«llent  quality ;  a  first- class  Pea,  with  a 
fine  vigorotxs  constitution.  PrnUfie  (Turner),  a  whit*^  wriiiKlwl  Marrow,  is  rather  dwarfcr 
than  Wonderful,  about  the  same  in  point  of  earliness,  &  very  abundant  bearer,  and  uf  ex- 
cellent quality.  NeUon't  Vanguard  (Sutton),  is  a  small-podded  white  wrinkled  Mamnr, 
earlier  than  Alhaace,  about  IS  indues  in  heij^  veiy  nrdifto,  bat  not  well  filled. 

Fairteard'a  Nonpareil,  a  white  wrinkled  Matrow,  is  a  veiy  disttnet  variety,  aibont  5  feet 
in  heigbt,  and  a  ^cat  bcanT,  tho  pod.s  Imp  and  narrow,  M-^th  seven  to  nine  rather -n' all 
Peas  in  each,  packed  exceedingly  close  together.  Tho  dried  Poas  are  a  vorr  distinct  sampie 
of  a  brownish  white  eoknr,  nduar  aniall,  and  so  mgidar  that  thay  look  as  if  tiiey  had  been 
aqoarad  in  a  mould. 

Champif^n  nf  Enrfhind,  an  old  and  weiD>1mown  mach*cstcemed  green  wrinkled  Marrow, 
6  to  ("i  foot  in  height ;  when  sown  at  tho  ?amc  timo  a^  San^'iter's  No.  1,  it  como^  int^i  n-v:> 
fourteen  daya  after  it.   Fortyfold  and  Fairbeard't  Forttffold  are  identical,  three  or  four  days 
later,  and  with  aomewlist  laoitt  pod  ttsii  the  Cahsa^iflB  <if  Bisglsind,  and  endasiiy 
from  that  varistjt 
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Ne  Plus  rUra. — ^Thia  is  the  bc«t  and  moat  reliable  of  all  the  tall  wTinkled  Marro'ws  ;  it  is 
a  green  wriQklijd  Marrow,  from  S  to  6  feet  in  height ;  when  sown  at  the  same  time  as  tiaog- 
ster't  Now  1|  it  comes  into  use  tw«nty  days  after  ^at  variety.  The  plant  ii  of  a  fine,  fasrdf, 
vii^roiis  eooititlition,  and  a  most  abtmdant  benrer.  The  pods  are  la^,  of  a  dt^p  B;re<m 
colour ;  ▼hen  opened  they  are  still  more  vividly  green,  with  from  seven  to  nine  largo  Pea*  in 
cSi-h,  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade;  the  flavour  is  excellent.  KnighV*  Alhrrt  Kdwardf 
Pearce'i  Gardenen'  Delight,  and  General  H'unditatn^  are  identical  witii  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Tatt  Oreen  MammoiJt  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  omSag 
into  QM  at  tiw  MUW  tima^  aUrj  be  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  much  lighter  greoa 
of  the  poda  imf  Fbm.  It  is  ezoellent  in  quality,  and  very  productive.  Tho  MoU  Marrow, 
Strathmcre  Hero,  uA  Competitor,  are  identical  with  it. 

The  remaining  sorts,  ckieflj  lato»  and  often  of  tail  growth,  must  be 
noticed  in  a  future  paper.  A  i?  n 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ROOTS  FROiM  VINE  STEMS. 

Ik  reference  to  tho  editorial  note  appended  to  my  communication  on 
tbis  sulgeet  (see  p.  174),  I  beg  to  eay,  that  at  no  period  did  the  xoots  suffer 

from  drought.  Tlic  continuous  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  their  productive- 
ness, prevented  any  suspicion  of  tliat  kind.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  Buch 
an  occurrence  could  take  place,  ab  a  regular  and  ueces^ary  supply  of  water 
was  never  omitted.  Fnrtner*  the  appearanoe  of  tiieee  roots  is  not  a  easoal 
occozroioe,  but  they  show  themselves  year  by  year. 

Lately,  when  on  a  ^'isit  to  Sir.  HnrriRon,  of  Tyntcsficld,  near  Bristol, 
wc  happened  to  discuss  this  question,  and  1  iind  he  has  arrived  at  the  same 
eonolusion  as  myself,  leasoning  euotly  from  the  eame  praousee  as  mine. 

Tortxcorth  Court.  Alexander  Crahb. 

Act  tending  to  Um  eluddatioa  of  tUa  quaatioii, «»       oita  the  oase  of  the  great 
Vme>1iouae  aft  CSUaindc.  That,  as  ia  wdl  known,  la  treated  Ibr  a  annmier  crop ;  very  Tittle 

forcing  is  had  recotirsc  to  ;  and  in  so  laxgo  an  area  th«  hot  confined  atmosphere,  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers  tiio  rooting  of  Vino  stems,  is  much  k&s  likely  to  occur,  than  in  smaller 
houses  used  for  early  forcing.  In  this  house  some  half-dozen  Vines,  perhaps,  produce  stem* 
rootSy  but  tha  Yinea  fanerally  do  not  bear  thesn.  The  oauae  oaoaot  in  thia  oaae  be  atino> 
aphene»  or  the  eflect  would  be  mOfegenaHtL  Itniuat,wefhiidr,Iieinlheimperibotaotidn(rftbe 
proper  roots,  which  may  arise  from  •xnrious  causes,  such  as  delicacy  of  eonstitntion,  t^  mp>- 
rary  iU-health,  uncongenial  soil,  defective  drainage,  cold  borders,  drought,  excess  of  liquid 
naniixe— from  ■ajthngwliioh  would  amafctha  aealUiy  progreaeof  the  toots.— Ena.] 


WINTEB  SPINAOH. 

In  many  places  there  is  a  great  demnud  for  Spinach  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  To  provide  a  good  supply  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  somt-  con- 
sideration. The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  proper 
time.  If  sown  too  early  and  hot  weather  follows  it  is  apt  to  *'  run and 
when  sown  too  late,  if  cold  weather  follows,  it  rarely  gets  to  a  size  fit  for 
use.  I  have  sown  it  repeatedly,  at  ditferent  times,  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  August.  The  sowing  for  winter  use  should  not  be  mado 
later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
general  safer  to  be  a  few  days  too  early  than  a  few  days  too  late.  The 
principal  sowing  I  would  advise  to  be  made  about  the  end  of  July,  or  as 
soon  as  poBsible  after  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  second  sowing  to  be  made 
about  the  7tli,  certainly  not  later  than  the  10th  of  Augast.  Some  grow 
ihe  Flanders  Spinach.  I  prefer  the  Prickly-seeded  or  common  Winter 
Spinach.  If  the  ground  be  in  a  proper  state,  and  there  is  an  appearance 
of  rain,  I  like  to  sow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  August. 

I  sow  m  open,  diy  eitnationB,  in  dzilla  14  or  16  inches  apart,  and  after 
the  plants  haive  conw  np,  and  are  of  sufficient  siie,  thej  are  thinned  to 
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8  inolies  npart  in  the  rows.  The  groimd  between  the  rows  is  frequently 
hoed  to  tdU  weeds,  and  to  keep  it  open  and  loose. 

"When  properly  attended  to,  it  will  be  fit  for  nse  towards  the  end  of 
Oekober.  In  gathering  Winter  Spinach  for  use,  the  largest  outer  leaves 
ovUj  should  be  pieked  off ;  those  in  the  centre  ol  the  plants  shonld  be  left 
to  grow  bigger.  By  going  carefully  over  it  in  this  manner  the  plants  will 
yield  a  supply  of  leaves  all  the  winter  and  spring.  A  portion  of  the  winter 
crop  should,  if  possible,  have  a  few  spare  lights  put  over  it.  « In  the  case 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  it  ean  tiien  be  more  readily  gathered.  The  more 
that  can  be  protected  tlie  Letter,  for  tliongli  barely  euongh  to  stand  von* 
severe  frosts,  yet  severe  fxosiA  and  cold  winds  cut  it  up  vexy  much,  especially 
if  it  be  late-Bown. 

By  making  two  sowings,  one  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  other  about 

the  Ttli  of  August,  'witli  proper  attentiou  afterwards,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  haviug  plenty  of  fine  Spinach  be  the  autumn  what  it  may.  Should  the 
first  sowing  get  a  httle  too  forward  it  may  be  used  first,  and  the  second  or 
late  sowing  will  in  that  case  in  general  be  in  fine  condition  to  stand  for  the 
winter  supply.  Wlicn  the  sowings  arc  made  late  the  plants  attain  no  size, 
they  yield  no  supply  of  leaves,  they  get  eaten  up  by  slugs,  and  before 
winter  fairly  sets  in,  the  greater  portion  disappears,  and  a  want  is  after- 
wards experienoed. 


The  science  of  cultivation  may  be  compared  to  a  five-stringed  musical 
instrument.  The  first  string  rests  upon  the  earth,  the  second  is  plunged  into 
the  water,  the  third  pierces  through  the  air,  while  light  and  heat  reach  the 
highest  notes,  and  complete  the  gamut  of  Culture.  Vegetable  Life  is  the 
piece  to  be  performed  on  this  instrument,  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  is  the 
presiding  artist,  and  the  full-toned  satisfaction  of  abundant  produce,  and 
the  delicate  touehea  of  artistic  beauty,  are  the  gratifying  results.  To  secure 
these,  however,  in  the  highest  possible  perfection,  the  performer  must 
possess  talent,  and  his  instrument  quality.  This  talent  should  include 
head-knowledge,  hand-expertncss,  and  discrimination  of  judgment.  The 
first  will  pnmde  a  lofty  ideal,  the  second  embody  it  m  practice,  and  the 
last  pass  a  true  verdict  upon  both.  The  instrument  should  also  be  charac- 
terised by  structural  completenestJ,  f;ui1ity  of  access  to  all  its  parts,  and 


genma  of  ▼ersatile  talent,  the  resnlts  ean  hardly  fail  to  be  satislEiMtoiy. 

Unfortunately  it  sometimes  happens  that  both  perfonner.s  and  instru- 
ment arc  bad,  and  then  failure,  utter  and  complete,  is  certain.  More  fre- 
quently the  former  has  talent,  and  tiie  latter  is  miserably  faulty,  and  then 
snccess  is  difficult,  but  not  utterly  impossible.  Occasionally,  too,  the  best 
instruments  fall  into  wretchedly  stupid  hands,  which  leads  to  the  most 
provoking  failures.  All  that  is  needed  to  render  success  as  certain  as  the 
nature  of  our  business  permits  of  is — to  diop  our  musical  figure-— skilful 
men,  and  good  tools. 

Presuming  that  the  former  may  easily  be  had  for  a  fair  reward,  I  desire 
to  urge  a  claim  here  for  the  latter.  Confining  myself  to  the  matter  of  glass 
houses,  how  thoroughly  inefficient  most  of  them  have  been,  and  are,  for 
the  olject  in  view*  That  objeet  may  be  defined  as  the  perfecting  of  tropical 
prodnoe  ui  a  tempecate  cli]iie»  or  ue  changing  of  a  winter  dimate  into  a 
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summer  one.  Returning  to  our  inbtrninint  for  a  moment,  the  first 
necessity  of  tropical  produce  witJi  its  iuxuiiunt  (mcrgy,  is  a  rich  tropical 
Soil.  But  how  many  gardeners  are  warned  off  from  teaching  this  string, 
for  four  the  hit  of  rich  old  meadow  should  :  ]  oiled?  The  next  demand  • 
of  tropical  vcf,'etatiou  is  Water — Boft,  imrc,  and  warm.  Thif,  too,  is  hedge<l 
round  with  difficulty ;  it  is  sometimes  almt^t  denied,  or,  if  granted,  is 
proTided  oold,  impure,  and  hard ;  and  if  fiiiansbed  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  root^,  how  fieldom  are  facile  nrrangements  made  for  watrrinn-  the 
air  in  a  perfect  and  systematic  manner Then  there  is  the  Air  atring. 
\S'ell,  it  is  often  placed  almost  heyond  reach  or  control,  though  it  is  the 
one  diord  ahove  all  others  that  needs  most  fingnring,  and  tbe  one  that 
sti'uctnrnl  faults  render  most  difiv  'ilf  to  regulate. 

And,  then,  what  Bhall  we  aa^r  ahoiU  iieat  ?  Simply  this — ^that  bocaose 


J<Hiee  bdlt » lean-io  to  diettar  beddiBg  plaiilB,  Bramii  a  Heatii-honse,  and 

hoth  run  one  four-inch  pipe  once  round  to  exclude  the  frost,  therefore 
Robinson,  who  wants  rif  p  rapes  and  Peaclics  in  April,  and  lioses  at  Clirist- 
man,  places  one  also  m  liis  forcing-house.  And  bo  the  gardener  has  to 
keep  nil  hand  on  this  etring  (or  latber  on  the  lliie'^hovel),  the  whole  winler 
night,  and  strahi  it  nigh  to  rupturing  to  get  enough  warmth,  aU  because 
houses  are  heated  by  red  tape  routine  or  example,  and  not  on  definite  scien- 
tific principles,  or  in  accordance  with  coumion  sense. 

Lastly,  wc  come  to  Light — Natme'e  gieai  taaadamauig  power.  Our 
climate  lias  diluted  it  do\\-n  with  foe.  F-ooi.  nnd  nqnoon?  rripour,  until  it  is 
hut  a  weak  mixture  at  best  of  tropical  briilianco  ;  and  our  builders  of  glass 
booses,  not  content  with  this  redaction,  have  proceeded  to  shut  out  a  further 
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proportion  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  all  that  remains  in  our  miu-lfy 
atmosphere.  Tropical  plants  are  thrust  into  these  architectural  duiviTons, 
and  a  produce  is  demanded  equalling  or  exceeding  that  returned  under 
tnpieal  does.  To  the  hmioiir  of  oiuiivalOfB  be  it  noord«d,  ihat  these 
demands  have  often  hem  nc^  There  are  cnltTiral  as  tvcII  as-  musical 
Pnr^nrnnis,  who  cnn  alnvjpl  do  impossibilities,  ^vitli  only  one  string,  but  such 
men  are  not  numerous,  and  m  common  iaiintiSd  we  ask  for  the  free  usfi^ 
and  control  of  all  tiie  fim  One  woold  suppose  that  where  l^e  expense  ii 
inonrred  of  covering  a  given  anrface  with  glass,  the  best  soil  wonld  be 
freely  placer!  nf  our  disposal ;  hnt  thif?  is  often  not  the  case.  The  improve- 
mentB  in  garden  architectore  have  placed  more  of  the  other  four  elements 
of  sveeeeB  within  onr  zeeeh;  end  without  any  wish  to  dispange  any  ethor 


modern  methods,  I  holicve  Mr.  Beard's  Patent  ^fetallic  Glass  Houses  are 
nearly  perfect  for  cultural  purposes.  They  collect,  and  may  readily  be 
made  to  btorc  ajid  heat  their  o^^ti  water.  They  absorb  and  store  up  nearly 
every  ray  of  sdar  heat,  while  their  closeness  husbands  it  np  for  fstme  nse, 
as  well  a?5  conserves  to  the  utmost  the  artificial  supply.  The  supply  and 
temperature  of  the  air  is  also  under  the  most  facile  management,  and  the 
easiest  possible  controL  The  entire  house  is  flooded  with  hght,  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  clear  glass  being  soaroely  at  all  afifeeted  by  tiie  thin  T-shaped 
iron  bars  that  rccr  ivr  the  glass  and  form  the  framework  of  the  roof.  In 
one  word,  these  houses,  of  which  two  examples  are  given  above,  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  onlti'vator  lua  ehief  deBmeratmn— a  tropical  climate 
to  bear  upon  tropiinl  prodooe. 

Hardwiehe  Hottt*,  D.  T*  Fob. 
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FUCHSIA.  FULGSN8. 

How  Bddom  one  now-a-dftye  meets  ynSi  this  fine  old  FoehBia  m  gu- 

dens  I  And  yet  it  ia  by  no  means  unworthy  of  cnltivation.  Either  as  a  pot 
plftut,  or  for  vascF;,  or  for  bedding,  it  is  very  ornamental.  Large  plants  in 
largo  vases  are  really  grand  objects;  but  they  most  be  old  plants  with 
plenty  of  old  wood.  The  foliage  u  then  smaller,  and  fho  racemes  of  flowers 
larger  and  more  nnmerous  than  when  young  plants  are  grown.  When 
young  plants*liave  plenty  of  pot  room  they  make  free  growth,  and  krge  fino 
foliage,  but  do  not  produce  the  quantity  of  flowers  that  old  wuudy  jplants 
do.  When  grown  out  of  doors  the  plants  should  be  housed  early  in  the 
autumn  before  the  wood  get^^  irijured  by  the  frost.  They  will  do  in  any 
position  where  thoy  can  be  kept  dry  and  torpid  until  tlic  following  spring. 
Tlioy  seed  freely,  and  young  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  to  any  extent; 
but  young  plants  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  fhe  beauty  of  ihe  species. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  been  frovm  for  three  or  fom-  years,  and  have 
got  to  be  good-sized  plautSi  that  their  real  merits  ore  seen. 

Stourtatu    M.  Saul. 

HINTS  ON  LETTUGB  CULTURE. 

In  most  fiuauHes  of  taste  it  has  beoome  of  late  years  quite  a  deeideratnm 

to  have  a  good  salad  on  the  table,  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  year  romid. 
With  proper  conveniences  even  this  is  not  difiicult  of  attninment ;  but  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances  nine  or  ten  mouths'  supply  may  be  kept  up,  with 
only  the  oidinary  amount  of  eare  and  management.  The  components  of 
salads  are  various ;  but  as  LettTicc?  and  Endive  form  the  principal  bulk,  I 
nhall  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the 
former,  which  i  Uubt  may  be  useful  to  beginners  by  way  of  reminder,  as 
I  very  much  fear  that  many  of  them  do  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  routine 
of  kitchen  garden  management,  which  they  will  find  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity  when  the  responsibility  of  garden  management  falls  upon  their 
own  shoulders. 

There  is  probably  no  crop  Ukder  enltoie  which  i  e«^Turcs  more  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  keeping  up  a  regular  succession  of  sowings  than  that  of 
Lettuces.  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  X  usually  conmienoe  sowing  at  the 
end  of  Jannaiy,  or  early  in  February,  a<H)ording  to  tiie  state  <tf  the  weaHier, 
bj  throwing  np  a  moderate  hotbed,  on  which  a  one-light  box  is  placed,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  a  light  and  rather  dry  sandy  soil.  Air  may  be  given  at 
once  to  let  off  steam,  and  the  quantity  increased  as  s9on  as  the  se^  is  up, 
the  weather  will  permit.  The  tendenoy  to  damp  off  may  be  ooarreeted  ty 
sprinkling  over  the  suifiue  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ashes,  well  dried,  and 
applied  warm.  Early  in  March  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  prick  out,  and 
for  a  large  supply  a  two-hght  frame  may  be  put  upon  a  slight  hotbed,  using 
hght  sandy  sou  as  before,  and  priddng  the  seedlings  oni  thereon  at  8  inches 
apart.  The  remainder  from  the  sccd-bed  may  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm 
border  in  the  natural  soil,  and  covered  with  hand-lights  or  curate's  vineries. 
The  whole  must  be  kept  well  ventilated,  and  gradually  hardened  so  as  to 
bear  free  exposure ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  attuned  a  good  sise,  they 
diould  be  transferred  to  the  open  quarters. 

It  is  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  for  summer  Lettuces  tlio  jn-o'nnd  can 
scarcely  be  too  good.  When  planted  in  deeply  trenched  well-muuurcd  soil 
they  will  grow  ]aiger»  and  remain  mnoh  longer  without  mnning  to  seed. 
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than  they  wonld  do  m  poorer  soil ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  those 
which  have  to  stand  the  winter.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  plants 
under  ooosideration  are  intended  to  miooeed  thoee  whioh  have  stood  the 

winter,  and  formed  the  spring  supply  for  the  table. 

will  next  turn  our  attention  to  their  succe^-^nrf^,  because  the  best  of 
them  all,  however  well  treated,  have  only  a  certain  duratiou ;  they  will  nm 
to  seed.  Therefore*  about  the  middle  of  March,  weather  permitting,  make 
a  tolerably  copions  sowing  on  a  warm  south  border  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  Cos  tribe,  and  over  the  beds  throw  some  dry  bracken  with  a  few  Pea 
boughs  to  keep  it  in  place,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  it  before  the  plants 
got  drawn.  The  next  sowing  will  be  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  must 
include  both  Cos  ai  d  r:ilil>a!'n  vnrirtir  •.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  sow 
them  in  rows  at  15  mches  apai't,  and  m  taking  np  for  transplanting  to  leave 
strong  plants  at  the  proper  distances  along  the  rows,  for  these  will  stand 
longer  without  running  to  seed  than  those  which  are  transplanted.  This 
tendency  to  run  to  seed  will  be  so  great,  even  in  the  very  best  varieties  at 
this  season,  that  an  extra  amount  of  care  must  be  used  to  keep  up  the 
sowings ;  for  where  plants  stand  ttneUj  in  a  M  or  in  rows,  a  very  few 
days  of  hot  weathsr  will  suffice  to  render  ih&a  nseless  for  transplanting  pur- 
poses, and  an  extra  sowing  or  two  will  always  come  in  nseful  where  a  supply 
must  be  kept  up.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  May  and  June,  during 
whkih  at  IcAst  uree  moderate  sowings  may  be  nuide.  I  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cos  varieties  sown  in  June  are  not  liable  to  run  to  seed  in  good 
ground,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  m  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
This  brings  us  to  another  very  important  sowing,  which  should  be  made 
from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  July.  I  say  important,  because  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  are  intended  nc  f  iily  to  carry  the  supply  fiom  the  open 
quarters  well  on  into  the  winter,  but  also  to  furnish  a  good  and  sufficient 
number  for  lifting  and  storing  away  in  sheds  and  cold  pits,  where  they  can 
be  wsU  Tentilated  in  fine  weather  and  protected  from  froste. 

Finally,  A  good  breadth  should  be  sown  about  the  12th  of  August  to 
fumibli  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter,  and  supply  the  table  in  early 
spring.  Jr'or  this  sowing  I  use  Bath  Brown  Cos,  Hardy  Green  Cos,  and 
Victoria  Cabbage  Lettuce.  The  latter  is  best  sown  broadcast  on  a  warm 
sheltered  border  where  it  is  intended  to  stand.  To  guard  against  con- 
tingencies, I  genernlly  make  a  sowing  early  in  September,  which  can  be 
covered  with  a  framu  and  protected  iu  very  severe  winters ;  this  proves 
useful  in  some  seasons,  bnt  I  generally  find  tiiose  sown  on  beat  to  super* 
Sedo  them. 

Redkaf^  John  Cox. 


NEW  OABBSN  PLANTS. 

A  GOOD  accession  to  the  ranks  of  hardy  plants  has  this  advantage  over 
the  finest  of  tenderlings,  that  every  one  who  cares  to  do  so,  cnn  indulge  iu 
its  cultivation.  This  recommendation  attaches  to  Dmba  riolacm  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6660),  a  dwarf  sn&utioose  perennial,  whose  numerous  branches 
bear  a  profusion  of  small  obovate-obloug  hoary  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  subcorymbose  head*;  of  deep  violet-coloured  flowers,  produced  in  spring, 
and  which  are  of  unusual  beauty  for  the  often  obsciue  and  weedy  family — 
that  of  Cmcifers,  to  whi^  tibe  plant  belongs.  It  comes  from  the  lofty  Andes, 
and  is  found  on  loose  rodcs  at  elevations  of  from  18^000  to  15.000  feet,  so 
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that  it  "will  be  a  lovely  acqiiisitioTi  for  rockwork.  Mr.  Anderson -Henry  has 
been  the  fortunate  raiser,  from  seeds  furnished  by  Professor  Jameson.  A 
fine  companion  for  it  would  be  Meam.  Backhonae'a  pemuyhmmat  re- 
in(V(  iiU  (1  at  p.  200,  which,  though  an  oli  ^ant,  lias  long  been  loet  to  oar 

gardens  until  now  reintrodnced. 

In  Polyjnma  ytftumtdalut  (lievue  Hort.,  1867,  211,  withfig^,  we  have  what 
our  BVendi  neighbonn  etnm^y  teeommMid  as  a  plant  fur  the  dewxralaoB  of 

the  siunmer  f^arilen .  alouf^  with  Ferdinandiis.  Yorbesinfts.  ^r.  It  is  of  arbo- 
rescent habit,  attaininir  10  feet  iiicli  or  more  in  it  •  nntivo  cotmtrv,  which  ii^ 
New  Grenada,  in  the  subalpiiio  dibthcts  of  whicii,  it  yrows  iu  couipaiiy  with 
C9iexTie«  mul  WOIowb.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  attaming  10  to  12  feet  in  a 
season,  with  a  pyramidal  head,  and  larpc  ovnte-cordate  hair>-  loavos.  wliich 
endure  well  under  sunsliinc,  measure  a))out  12  inches  broad  and  10  inches 
long,  and  are  borne  on  a  long  decurreut  petiole.  The  flower-heads  are 
numerous,  yellow,  and  arranged  m  ojnMB.  The  plant  has  been  grown  in 
tb>  pinirn  of  the  Paris  ^Iir^onm,  and  waa  taised  man  seoda  obtained  from 
New  Grenada,  by  M.  Triana. 

M.  Ycrschaffelt  figures  a  Dromeliaoeous  plant,  which  he  calls  Frimii 
j^ntoa  (L  lllust.  Hort.,  t.  516].  It  is  a  stemless  stove  herb,  with  numerous 
prrr^n.  elongated,  shortly  acnniniatcd,  radical  leaves,  and  a^tout  erect  fiower- 
Bcape  9  to  1£  feet  high  or  more,  of  a  poiplish  colour,  and  furnished  with 
ovu  aemninate  leaf-uke  bracts  of  ilia  same  odow,  from  ^diieh  Issue  very 
numerous,  disttehonsly-arrai^ed,  drooping  racemes,  bearing  thirty  to  forty 
odoriferous  flowers,  wliicli  when  expanded  show  throe  Ion;*,  cliaimelled, 
acute,  spreading  white  s^xneuts,  ax)peuring  to  issue  from  a  green  oblong  bud, 
formed  by  the  conyolnte  outer  segments.  It  comes  from  the  scarped  rocks 
of  tlie  Organ  Mountains,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  3-4000  fee  .  d 
whence  it  was  sent  to  "hi.  Vcrschafifelt's  cstaMishmcnt  hy  Vi.  (ilazion.  l  )in>et(>r 
of  the  public  garden  at  liio  de  Janeiro ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  striking 
addition  to  plants  of  tins  class.  Another  interesting  stoTS  plant,  this  time 
selected  from  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sous*  collection,  is  that  which  they  hod 
named  Hyjxtcyrta  hririrnhjx,  but  wliicli  Dr.  Hooker,  puzzled  as  to  its  proper 
genus,  prefers  to  call  Ohxinia  hyjxjcifrtijiora  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5665),  a  plant 
which  "in  its  haMt,  fibrous* roots,  and^the  pceMnce  of  propagula,  or 
shoots  bearing  leaf-buds,  is  a  Gloxinia,  in  its  corolla  a  EypocjTta,  and  in 
its  glands  a  Gesnera,  vrh\^o  in  the  small  calyx  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  all  these  genera.  It  is  a  dwarf  stove  plant,  with  opposite 
roundish  ovate  leaves,  marked  by  white  ribs  and  mant  veins,  and  bearing 
nxillaiy,  swollen,  nearly  globular,  pubcj-et  nt  flowers,  with  a  very  small  closed 
mou*h.  the  lower  par?  yc'low.  the  ii]iper  bright  vennilion  scarlet.  It  comes 
from  the  Andes  of  Quito,  and  i»  a  rather  pretty  thing  for  basket -cul lure  iu 
the  hothouse,  Uiongh  we  can  scarcely  bdieve  it  to  be  a  Gloxinia.  Another 
beautiful  GcnnoraceouB  plant,  Naijflia  fuhp'hi  (Garteuflorn,  t.  588),  has 
rcei  ntly  been  raised  by  11.  Ortgies  from  Mexican  seeds  sent  by  M.  Roczl, 
and  is  now  iu  the  hands  of  M.  Vtiu  lioutte,  iu  v.hoi>e  establishment  the 
plants  of  this  race  have  been  so  successfully  cultivated  and  hybridised.  It 
grows  oil  rocks  towards  the  coast,  often  so  near  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  c;iu 
wet  them.  The  plant,  which  has  the  general  character  of  N.  zebrina  and 
cinnabarina,  has  velvety  bright  green  roundish  ovate  leaves,  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  a  branching  erect  inflorescence  of  drooping  tubular  flowers 
of  a  ]mro  scarlet,  white  spotted  with  red  on  the  under  side  of  Hit  tube.  It 
diHers  from  its  allies  iu  having  the  corolla  tube  cylindraceo-eampanulate 
from  a  broad  scarcely  contracted  baae,  ai^  slightly  tetragonal,  iraile  the 
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nnder  side  is  not  ventricoso,  nnd  in  tho  limb  segments  being  triangular 
ai^  acute.  It  is  a  good  addition  to  tlie  other  &ie  plants  related  to  it,  which 
wci  already  possees.  IpomeM  ChmtrM  (Bot.lfag.,  t.  5651),  is  a  GonvolTil- 
laceoos  plant,  introduced  to  Kew  from  Natal,  where  it  is  called  Wild  Cotton. 
It  forms  a  tuboron'^  stock  above  ground  as  large  as  one's  fist,  and  the 
annual  stems  liower  copiottbiy  iu  a  moderately  heated  stove.  Tho  leaves 
am  lonndish  ooxdate,  koH  the  flowers  large  and  pore  white. 

Among  Orchids  of  recent  rntroducfi  n.i  tvo  have  to  notice  Epidendrum 
Cooperinmm  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5G51),  a  pretty  plant  of  second-rate  merit,  but 
well  worth  growing  for  its  lively  rosy-lipped  flowers.  It  has  rigid  erect 
atems,  with  distichous  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  crowded  nodding  racemes 
of  flowers,  of  which  tho  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  brown,  and  tho 
lip  broad,  and  of  a  bright  rose.  This  plant  is  worth  a  place  in  our  Orchid- 
houses,  as  a  not  inelegant  form  of  a  genus  which  seems  to  be  now  held  more 
in  fovoor  than  it  was  a  few  jwn  nnoe. 

M. 


A  FEW  WOSDS  ON  BOBSTBmS. 

Thesf.  curious  plants  meet  in  a  general  way  with  but  little  attention, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  elegantly  cut  leaves,  and  others 
have  the  leaves  decorated  with  silvery  mariuugs ;  notwithstandin£|»  moreover 
tiiat  they  are  of  neat  eompaot  halnt,  and  eo^  of  ooltiyation  m  a  mode- 
rately damp  stove. 

The  fructification  of  these  plants  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  their  rc]?>.tion. 
ship  would  bo  little  suspected  at  iiist  sight,  for,  notwithstanding  then*  very 
difmrent  habit  and  generally  low  herbaceous  growth,  they  are  in  reality 
veiy  close  relatives  of  the  common  Fig,  and  have  a  very  similar  fructific  iti  in. 
Tho  Dorsteuias  produce  amongst  their  leaves  certain  green  ilesliy  bodies 
springing  up  on  long  stalks.  These  are  of  very  different  forms  m  the 
vazione  kinds  of  Dorstenia;  some  are  hand-shaped,  some  homed,  some 
nearly  quadranguhu-,  and  some  cup-shaped.  These  fleshy  bodies,  so  irregular 
and  varied  in  shape,  constitute  a  basis  or  receptacle,  on  the  upper  side  of 
which  are  seated  numerous  flowers,  a  portion  of  which  eventually  produoe 
email  rounded  minute  fruit  or  seed-vessels.  The  fruit  of  a  Fig  is  a  some- 
what pear-shaped  body,  presenting  oxtcrnuUy  a  rather  rough  skin,  with  a 
small  opening  at  the  broader  end  leading  directly  into  the  interior,  where  is 
found  acocniing  to  its  a^,  a  multitude  of  small  flowers  or  of  seed-vessels, 
which  when  ripe  constitate  the  fleshy,  luscious  portion  so  mnoh' admired  by 
fig-eaters.  Hero  tho  pear-shaped  body  is  the  receptacle,  and  tl^n  fl  wers 
are  quite  analogous  to  those  produced  on  the  reoe|»taoles  of  Dorsteuias.  The 
Fig  may  tiierefore  be  deseribed  as  a  Dorstania  with  a  bag-shaped  froetifiear . 
lion,  having  in  addition  other  characters  by  whidi  botanists  are  able  to 
recognise  diflferences  constituting  a  good  generic  distinction  between  tho  two. 
The  Dorsteuias  stand  next  the  f'igs  iu  the  same  natural  family,  being  their 
nearest  allies. 

The  Dorstenias  are  plants  found  in  tropical  climates,  both  in  America 
and  Africa,  and  are  called  after  Dorsten,  an  old  botanist,  who  did  good 
service  to  the  science  he  cultivated.  The  species  are  said  to  have  tonic  and 
other  yirtaes,  and  oneoar  more  of  them  are  reported  to  have  the  power,  when 
in  the  green  state,  to  cure  the  bite  of  seqjents  !  A  few^  of  tho  more  remarkable 
speoies  are  well  worthy  of  oaltivation,  and  will  much  interest  those  who  w^ 
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give  them  a  little  oarefal  examination.  Among  those  which  m^  be  recom- 
mtsoM  to  the  coltiTBton  of  cnzioiu  plants  are  P.  MftaloMmiiW,  D,  Umutmdt 
D.  jnZoMy  D,  tMeuia,  D.  ai^Muii  taniD,  maeulata. 

M. 


COOL  ORCHIDS— ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
Resfmino  my  remarks  on  Oclontop-lot'?,  I  may  in  the  first  place  observe  that 
iu  my  previous  remarks  on  cool  Lreatmcut  (see  ]>.  176),  the  expressiuu — the 
very  essence  of  the  pseado-bnlbs  was    waAsd  out  oi  them,"  dioiild  read 
rwMed  oat  of  them.  I  now  pass  on  to  rmaxk  <m  other  speoies. 


0.  HallU  is  lilce  an  intennediate  between  O.  Uoeo-purpxtmm  and  O.  pfonb- 
9um,  It  is  not  so  good  aa  either,  in  any  specimens  I  have  yet  seen  or  flowered, 
and  it  might  ho  very  well  ranked  akin  to  luteo-piirpurenm.  A  bad  variety 
of  the  latter,  and  a  good  variety  of  the  former  need  not  fall  oat  with  one 
another  on  the  seore  of  beanty.  The  habit  of  0.  Hallii  is  fblly  as  vigorons, 
but  it  never  yields  quite  so  many  flowers  in  the  raceme.  The  differences 
in  the  formation  of  the  pseudobulbs  and  leaves  arc  somcthinc^  almost 
astonishing,  and  one  can  scarcely  beUeve,  before  the  flowers  open,  that  a 
siinilarity  of  infloreeeenoe  eonid  exist,  lliis  little  bit  of  stractnial  dimor- 
phism is  common  to  all  the  f^pccics  that  I  have  seen  imported  from  Coutral 
America,  and  in  no  genera  or  species  could  be  said  to  exist  to  the  same 
degree,  unless  in  Lycaste  Skinneri. 

O.  Davptomamm  is  simply  a  variety  of  mbeseens,  which  is  again  a 
variety  of  Boesii.  I  can  speak  with  »  certain  degree  of  confidenee  about 
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igs,  m  I  have  flowered  tlicm  all,  and  not  long  ago  I  sent  along  iriib 
omg  Lnlia  majalis,  to  one  of  the  Tuesday  meetings  of  the  Boyal 


these  ihin^ 

the  eharaung  , 

Horticultural  Society,  several  plants  of  0.  rulipscens  which  were  facsuniles 
ol  J^wsomaattffi.   In  neither  habit,  nor  general  development  of  plant,  is 

Hmxb  the  aughteBt  aiTcraity. 
Of  oOQise  {he  white  colour 
changes  in  the  ground  to  a  soft 
rose,  but  the  structural  features 
of  Boasii  or  rnbeseena  insaaui 
vnohanged,  the  colours  varying 
only  as  in  the  caso  of  the  com- 
mon Bweet  Williani,  aud  many 
other  plants  of  Hie  sportiTe 
character.  It  i.s  not  la^s  a 
charming  thing  for  all  that,  and 
worthy  of  general  culture.  Its 
oompaaratirely  tiny  habit  ren- 
ders it  rather  a  diflScult  plant 
"to  do,"  requiriiif,'  plenty  of 
moisture,  a  limited  amount  of 
pot  room,  and  a  oompaiattvely 
dose  atmosphere. 

All  these  vareties  may  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  success 
m  a  house  suitable  for  Pelar- 
goniumB,  and  ventilated  and 
attended  to  as  regards  moisture 
very  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  winter  temperature 
would  nnswer  well ;  and  if 
plants  of  this  kind  were  kept 
as  near  the  glass  and  had  the 
same  careful  supervision,  as  is 
demanded  for  our  Lucy  Grieves, 
Lady  Cullums,  Queen  Victorias, 
and  sneh'like  snlijeets,  thexe 
would  be  no  cause  for  lamentation  or  annoyance.  This  difference  in  summer 
I  would  contend  for — nnmelv,  that  on  wet  days,  or  when  the  weather  was 
inclined  to  be  cold,  X  would  always  give  a  good  brisk  heat,  modifying  it  by 
jodieious  yentilation.  Iiet  any  of  tihe  readers  of  flie  FzxnasT  try  this,  and 
ihey  will  not  fail. 

Meadow  Bank,  Jahxs  AMnassoK. 


PETUNIAS. 

Of  the  many  free-flowering  lopulur  plants  wlueh  are  suitable  for  growing 
in  pots,  or  for  stuumer-beddiiig  purposes,  few  bear  8tron<^er  evidence  of  the 
f1;111  of  tlie  croFs-lu-rrder.  or  of  his  g^eat  UKefulness.  Uian  the  Petunia. 
Aliitd,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  Tobacco  plant  (l^icotiana),  and  therefore 
belonging  to  the  rast  and  varied  order  of  Nightshades,  one  scareely  finds 
in  the  originals  P.  phopnicea,  P.  vidaces  (to  which,  probably,  we  are  most 
indebted),  F.  intermedia*  and  P.  acominatar— all  of  which  have  been  intrO' 
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dnced  some  time  witlun  the  last  bail-eeniury — such  forms  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  as  the  parents  of  the  many  superb  varieties,  botii  single 
and  donble,  which  we  now  possess.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  crowd  of 
admiring,'  visitors  tlint  constantly  pressed  arrnind  the  first  examples  of  the 
etidped  variety,  now  superseded,  called  Mrs.  Fei^uson,  when  shown  in  the 
fonn  of  three  large  specimen  plants,  abont  1862,  at  one  of  the  large  shows 
lield  in  ilu  <^ardeiifl  of  the  Bbyal  Horticultural  Society.  I  refer  to  these 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  drnwing  attcutiou  to  the  great  bep.Tity  nf  the 
Potonia  when  grown  tui  Hbitiuiif  and  more  in  keeping  with  itB  general 
character  than  b  possible  when  tiie  plants  are  pinionsd  as  prisoners  to  the 
groond,  or  restaficted  to  onder-sized  pot  8 .  That  it  is  a  most  adaptable  pleat 
itisneedlcRs  to  nssert.  thoufrli,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sliow,  wlion  j^rown 
man  in  keeping  with  its  general  character,  far  greater  snccess  is  attainable 
tlm  under  say  lestrielbe  methods.  How  few  even  now  are  m  poeseesion 
of  good  plants  of  P.  inimitabilis  flore-pleno,  whiidi  is  so  easily  Odltmible,  and 
80  useful  for  the  embellishment  of  our  generftUy-not-ovorcrowdcd  cool 
stmctureB  during  the  summer  1  When  mixed  with  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Pelargoniums,  and  especially  Fnehstas,  these  Petonias  form  tiie  best  of 
contrasts — a  fact  which  becomes  fully  apparent  if  we  but  consider  the  beauty 
of  such  varieties  as  Princess  of  "VVnlos,  The  Bride,  magnificens,  or  gigantea 
plena,  among  the  doubles,  or  of  such  single  ones  as  Pame,  ^lendida,  Beine 
Hortense,  and  %  few  oUifln  of  the  larger  selfs. 

Very  little  care  or  labour  is  needed  to  grow  fine  sho^vy  specimens  adapted 
to  f?ncli  uses.  From  the  winter  store  pots,  tnlce  good  large  cnttinfrs  in  March, 
or  early  in  Ajiril ;  strike  them  quickly  in  cutting-pots,  pot  them  when  struck 
into  single  pots,  and  eneonrage  them  to  grow  freely  by  placing  them  in  a 
moderately  warm,  not  over-raoist  atmosphere.  Pinch  them  huck  as  occa- 
sion reqntrcs  to  ensure  compact  plants;  continue  to  i^'ve  lari^or  pots  wliilst 
growth  alone  is  the  desideratum,  as  frequently  as  the  roots  moot  freely 
aronnd  the  sides,  and  so  mans^e  them,  in  faet,  that  when  it  is  intended 
they  Hhonld  commence  flowerinf^  the  pots  may  be  pratty  well  filled  with 
roots.  Of  course  attention  will  1)0  necessary  to  tic  them  out  properly,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  them  room  to  grow,  and  to  bccui-c  the  shoots, 
which  are  very  brittle,  from  breaking  off. 

Petunias  look  ver}*  pretty  neatly  trained  up  the  stems  of  standard  Roses, 
where  these  are  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpoHC.  In  such  a  position  they 
add  beauty  to  what  is  otherwise  ugly — a  naked  stem,  without  encroaching 
upon  any  other  space.  The  great^  impunity  they  enjoy  in  SQOh  ft  position 
from  l)ein,q  moistoncd  "by  cTcrv* passing  shower  "  (for they  hnve  an  avcr?ion 
to  tix)  much  surface-moisture),  gives  a  tone  to  their  flowering  capabilities.  , 
Again,  for  similar  reasons,  a  veiy  suitable  place  for  them  is  the  Mae  of  a 
wall,  or  the  base  of  trellis-work,  in  association  with  any  other  plants  which 
may  have  become  scantily  furnished  in  the  Iottpt  parts,  ^^nny  an  other- 
wise bare  nook  might,  by  a  little  study  of  these  peculiarities,  become  a 
featnre  of  beauty.  The  donble  sects  tie  weU  adapted  for  vase^work ;  they 
should  not,  in  such  a  position,  be  planted  too  thiddyi  bat  turned  out  as 
moderate- <?iz:ed  promising  plant??,  properly  secured  from  the  wind,  they  are 
peenUarly  adapted,  with  their  variable  diark  markings  upon  a  Paiian-likc 
gronndwoik,  to  form  the  deeorative  finishings  to  Vases  of  marble. 

But  there  is  another  position,  and  another  mode  of  gnwiDg  tiiem» 
which,  T  would  should  not  be  overloola  d.    We  have  onr  rows  of 

Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks,  our  Pyreihrums,  Stocks,  Everlastings,  and  Asters, 
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and  why  not  our  rovr^  of  Petunias  ?    They  rcqcire  no  more  care  to  produce 
them  efficiently;  they  ore  second  to  none  in  the  beauty  oi  their  markings, 
or  the  distinctiveiiess  of  their  coloiueatkm.  A  ttm  flanled  upon  any  of 
those  side  borders  whidl  am  now  almost  invariably  associated  with  the 
main  waUiB  in  kitchen  gardens,  eTen  with  standard  Koscs  in  the  centre,  or 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  phtnts  noticed  aboTe,  would  amply  repay 
"with  their  heaniy  the  troohle  expended  in  their  prodnetion.   To  do  them 
welif  howevi  r,  each  plant  must  be  placed  at  least  1^  foot  from  its  neighbour  ; 
it  must  bo  tied  out  and  staked  in  detail,  and  it  must  otherwise  be  attended 
to,  as  are  Dahlias,  by  remoTing  decaying  flowers,  applying  manure  water 
in  dry  weather,  Ac   The  plants  deUght  bk  a  hght,  zicii,  open  soil,  and 
ahonid  be  kept  in  a  dxy  atmosphere  during  the  winter,  with  just  sufSdent 
root-nioif'tnrf  to  ensure  reciprocity  of  action  between  roots  and  leaves, 
beeds  sown  in  March  in  a  modczate  warmth  will  germinate  freely ;  and  if 
nrieked  out  into  M^-pttns  and  so  forwarded,  will,  by  the  hist  weelc  m  May, 
be  ready  for  turning  out,  or  will  pzoye  efficient  stuff  for  flowering  m  pots. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  assumed  by  individual  seedlings,  more 
especially  by  those  which  indicate  a  cross-breeder's  skill  in  the  selection  of 
parents  with  varied  merits.  I  have  lately  seen  many  8iioh»  the  pimdaoe 
of  a  single  pod  of  seed. 

Digncdu  WnuAM  Easuby. 


THE  CITLTIYATIOK  OF  ALPIKE  PLAITES. 

AxiPiini  plants  are  now  so  much  engaging,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  the 
attention  of  plant-lovers,  that  w«  gladly  introduce  some  remarks  on  their 
treatment,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Backliouse  &  Son,  of 
York,  who  have  taken  ujp  their  cultivation  with  much  spirit,  and  with  great 
snooess.  They  observe  in  the  preface  to  a  recent  oatalogQe  in  whidi  their 
fine  collection  is  very  usefully  described : — 

The  past  two  years  have  only  confirmed  our  opinion  that  no  form  of 
horticulture  surpasses,  or  indeed  equals  in  interest  the  cultivation  of  these 
alpine  gems,  though,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  sight  of  vumet  snoh  aa 
N:\ture  exhibits  in  the  wild  regions  where  the  plants  are  found,  we  are 
limited  to  little  tnftf?  or  fragments  that,  enchnntinf]:  as  they  are,  only  convey 
to  the  mind  u  faint  idea  of  what  is  yet  in  store  for  us.  Think  of  a  sheet  of 
$t2«M  aeautit  measured  last  year  on  one  of  the  Weetmoteland  mountidns, 
5  foot  across !  and  imaL'ino  the  effect  of  such  a  mass  when  in  full  bloom. 
For  it  not  iiufrequently  li;i]iiiens  that  tlio  pink,  or  loso-colonred,  or  crimson 
flowers  of  this  plant  lao  bu  densely  clustered  together  as  to  form  a  solid 
mass  of  colour.  And  ^Yhy  should  not  onr  gardens  be  thus  adorned  9  Time 
only  is  required,  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  aliuue  plant s  arc  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  oven  while  small,  abundantly  rn  ny  the  timnll  amount  of 
labour  that  is  requisite.  With  aometliing  less  ilian  25i>.  worth  of  rocks 
(costing  hero  9s.  per  ton),  we  have  formed  a  rocky  bank  upon  which  many 
scores  of  choice  Alpines  thrive  admirably.  For  thoup;b  contact  with  the 
rock  is  necessary  for  some,  it  is  not  needful  for  all.  The  imiirovt  d  drainage 
afforded  by  a  bank  8  or  4  feet  high  (in  the  composition  of  wLicli  a  largo 
proportion  of  mag}i  sand  should  be  generally  used),  quite  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  many  species  ;  as,  tbouc^h  *' true  mountaineers,"  they  inhabit  (lie 
glades  and  plateaus  of  alpine  regions,  where  there  ia  often  a  large  area  of 
rich  vegetable  soil  without  rock. 
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One  thing  mnst  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  '  little  plants '  require  but  very  shallow  8oil !  As  narrow  a 
cradc  or  erevice  m  yon  ploase*  oiily  it  miut  lead  to  an  abukcluit  supply  for 
deeply  rooting  hungry  fibres,  that  hate  both  *  starvation'  and  the  iiregu. 
l:\ritT  of  temperature  and  moisture  inseparable  from  shallow  soil.  Gent'uma 
m-na  is  a  little  plant,  its  tuft  of  leaves  rarely  attaining  the  elevation  of  an 
ineh ;  but  we  are  not  ezoeeding  the  tmih  in  saying  that  it  both  likes  (end 
apparently  requires  for  full  development),  18  inches  <h]>th  at  least  of  ricli 
fibrous  loam,  interspersed  thickly  with  blocks  of  limestone  1  It  is  nlmost 
impossible  to  get  '  to  the  bottom '  of  its  far-rooting  tiny  threads  lu  a 
native  loeality.  And  the  same  mk  holtU  good  with  mnltiindes,  and  cannot 
be  too  closely  attended  to.  Any  kind  of  stone  will  do  for  vodnrork,  but 
sandstone  (millstone  grit)  i^^  tlie  best. 

A  host  of  beauties  are  Ui^ually  ready  to  expand  their  blossoms  with  the 
earliest  days  of  spring,  and  frequently  even  among  the  snow.  Beginning 
with  the  lust  week  in  tlio  old  year,  scores  of  pots  of  the  lovely  Anemone 
rtiiennhifi  have  expanded  their  large  blue  flowers  with  us  on  a  northern 
bNorder,  in  bpite  of  froutt  and  snow.  They  always  appear  to  bloom  sooner  in 
soeh  a  position  than  witii  a  sonthem  eiposue— we  presume  by  '  winter- 
ing' earlier. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  sliowy  species  may  be  gro>vn  in  an 
ordinary  border  in  common  boil,  and  nearly  the  tcliole  range  of  alpine  plants 
(whidi  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  perennials),  mapttUobe 
;ir"ini  tvi  U  iit  puts,  where  a  garden  is  devoid  of  tlie  mchvorlc  whicli  bo.->t  ropre- 
sents  their  natural  '  element.'  Whether  cultivated  in  potti,  or  on  rock- 
work,  it  may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  after  long  experience,  and  fiu-  too 
mneh  of  that  kind  of  'misfortune*  which  usually  attends  '  expi  rimenting  * 
upon  new  plants,  wc  find  that,  as  a  mle,  it  is  an  error  to  ])lace  in  the  shade 
in  summer,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  those  species  which  inhabit  very  high 
mountain  regions.  These  plants,  as  a  class,  hate  the  soft,  humid,  '  lifeless  ' 
atmosphere  which  shady  situations  in  low  districts  afford.  Living  natur- 
ally on  lofty  ridges,  thoy  nro  constantly  exposed  to  high  winds  and  an 
atmosphere  of  crystalline  clearuesa,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  dart  down 
with  a  vehemence  which  often  beats  the  rocks  till  you  oan  scarcely  bear  to 
touch  them.  This  brilliant  snnshine  in  the  day  time  alternating  with  ex- 
cessively hea^';s'  dews  or  sharp  frosts  at  night,  are  the  xnnnvrr  aniiViiions  of 
a  large  number  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species  in  then:  nativc- 
abodes.  And  th«e,  bom  near  vast  fields  of  perpetasi  snow,  receive  a  rapid 
and  permanent  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  which  is  ehedced  only  when 
wintry  winds  again  hind  t  verything  in  a  mass  of  ico. 

Very  rapid  and  perfect  drainage,  combined  with  an  equally  rapid  and 
continnons  supply  of  water,  are  l^erefore  essoitisl  to  thorougldy  liealthy 
development,  On  zookwork  this  may  be  easily  accomplished,  by  allowing 
w  tter  to  encape  from  a  pipe  at  or  near  the  highest  point,  in  n  very  slender 
stream,  or  'fast  drop,'  winch  will  keep  a  large  '  district '  below  both  more 
humid  and  cooler  than  when  similar  effects  are  aimed  at  by  ordinary  water- 
ing.  Some  species — such  for  instance  as  KriUidtium  nnntnn,  Androsme 
lfntn;n'tn<tn,  i  'rrii.stiinn  nfj'hnim,  aud  tbose  plants  generally  which  have  silky 
or  cottony  fohage,  evidently  dislike  having  their  leaves  wet  by  artificitil 
means,  especially  in  winter ;  as  in  a  wild  state  they  are  either  buried  during 
that  season  in  dry  snow,  or  subjected  to  frosts  which  destroy  every  particle 
of  moisture.   These  must  either  be  planted  where  an  overhangmg  ledge  pro- 
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tects  from  snow  and  rain,  or  be  ^otto  in  pots  which  can  be  placed  under  a 
glass  frame  admittiiig  full  ventilation  in  winter.  Not  that  these  plants  are 
tender  1  They  axe  nearly  as  <  hardy '  as  the  rocks  themselves ;  out  their 
winter  alpine  atmosphere  is  dry,  till  the  luring  thaw  sets  in. 

There  are  many  alpine  plants  which  are  found  chiefly  (and  perhaps  some 
exclusively),  in  the  grit  of  decomposed  rocks  carried  down  by  torrents,  &c. 
In  this,  there  is  sometimes  very  little  admixture  of  euth,  though  what  little 
there  is  is  osnally  of  the  richest  kxnd. 

Crushed  millHtfi^c  <Ti'it,  or  coEurse  sandstone,  forms  an  excolkiit  substitute, 
and  should  if  possible  be  largely  min||led  with  the  soil  of  a  '  rockwork/ 
For  some  alpines  ve  use  equal  parts  ni  grit  and  earUi— a  mixture  iii  ridi 
loam  and  peat  or  leaf  momd.  If  not  procurable,  river  sand  is  the  beet 
substitute.  Some  species  p^row  well  in  almost  pure  grit.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  a  few,  we  have  recently  ascertained,  which  though  found  iu  grit 
{*in  glareom  afywm*)  in  a  irild  state,  fliiive  better  under  enltivation  if 
placed  in  pure  loam  in  a  namm  fissure  of  rock.  The  simple  reason  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  frozen  dry  and  kfpt  dry  for  months  in  their  own  land  in 
v?inter ;  while,  when  planted  on  rockwork,  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to 
constant  moistore  during  the  winter  months  with  ns.  The  loam,  from  its 
compactness,  does  not  receive  or  retain  moisture  so  much  as  sandy  or  gritty 
soil,  so  that  though  unnatural  in  one  sense,  it  is  more  natural  in  another. 
Settedo  incanuSf  S.  camiolicus,  AclUlkea  ClavenneB^  and  others  of  this  order 
illostrate  it  wdl.  Their  tendency  to  *  damp  off  *  in  winter  is  notorious,  and 
we  believe  may  bo  largely  rectified  by  this  means. 

Another  most  important  subject  is  to  »mpnid  the  abundant  sujtphj  of  mois- 
ture, essential  fur  health  in  spring  and  summer  (in  imitation  of  the  melting 
of  alpine  snows),  when  the  annn^  growth  is  made,  so  as  to  coax  the  plants 
•  to  be  quiet '  as  far  as  possible,  and  prevent  a  second  and  enfeebling 
growth.  This  seems  very  important  to  f}?r>  uhnne  Gentians,  and  to  the  rare 
Kritrichiuia  nanum.  Katurui  rains  Wiii,  us  u  rule,  suffice  after  the  end  of 
August,  and  earlier  if  the  wealher  be  rainy.  All  artificial  irrigation,  except 
for  bog  plants,  shonld  then  cease. 


LAGEKSTR(EMIA  1^'DICA. 

How  rarely  one  now  meets  with  this  grand  old  stove  plant  1  "W  hy  so 
beautiful  a  plant  should  be  so  httle  grown  is  a  matter  not  easily  accounted 
for,  especially  as  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well  itto'uti  and  finely 
flowered  is  certainly  one  of  the  hncst  of  late  summer  or  autumn- tiowering 
stove  plants.  I  saw  a  magnificent  bpecimeu  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  oiur 
local  shows  here.  It  was  an  old  plant,  and  of  good  sise,  and  covered  with 
its  beautiful  flowers. 

To  flower  it  well,  it  requires  a  period  of  rest  in  winter.  It  should  be  kept 
In  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  during  that  season,  and  little  or  no  water 
sihonld  be  given  to  it.  Towards  spring,  when  it  begins  to  grow,  it  should  be 
watered  as  it  may  require,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  stove  ;  it  will 
then  grow  vigorously,  "^hen  this  growth  is  finished,  which  in  general  will 
be  about  ihe  D^iinning  of  June,  it  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
for  a  few  weeks  to  ripen  the  young  wood.  If  the  plant  requires  a  la^w  pot 
it  should  at  this  time  have  one.  It  should  tlien  he  kept  warm  and  close,  and 
encouraged  to  make  a  frcbh  growth,  which  it  soon  will,  pushing  again  at  the 
extrumi^  of  ever}  young  shoot.  These  are  the  flowering  shoots.  Xn  a  ftw 
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weeks  the  plant  TriJl  be  covered  -vsrith  mnsRos  of  its  pnrple  flowere ;  it  will 
then  bear  comparison  with  most  sioye  plants  in  dower  at  that  aeasou. 
After  it  has  done  flowering  it  should  be  kept  in  ynarm  dry  part  of  the  stove 
to  ripen  the  wood  properly;  it  should  then  be  iGept  during  the  winter  months 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  honse,  and  hare  little  or  no  water  till  spring. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  beantifui  of  stove  j^lantSf  it  is  also  one  of 
ttie  most  easy  to  grow. 

StourUm.  IL  Bsol. 


8ILENE  PENNBILTAHIGA. 

This  beaatifill  little  hardy  plant,  for  ^eh  wc  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  and  of  which  plants  have  been  exhibited  by  them  at  South 
Kensington,  is  called  in  America  the  Wild  Pink.  It  is  a  horbaceons  peren- 


nial, and  forms  dense  tufts  3  to  4  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured  or  rosy  pnrple,  an  inch  or  more  across,  and  borne  in  clusters  of  six 
or  eight  together,  on  visoid  kbA  luuzy  slaDoi  alHmt  6  iaflfaes  hidi.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  in  very  ssmy  soil,  inwhifih  its  strongfaiaiMliiiig 
root  bnries  itself  deeply.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  a  mass 
of  this  plant  when  covered  with  its  bright  rose-coloured  Howers,  which  seem 
to  eazpet  the  soil  or  nmk  on  whioh  vuif  «o  piaated.  So  hMtifid  10  il, 
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that  when  shown  on  the  oeeasiou  above  lefinred  to,  it  was  at  cnee  lewaided 

by  !t  first-class  certificate.  It  is  uot  a  new  plant,  haviiiLf  been  grorni  many 
years  ago,  bat  it  has  been  lost,  and  is  now  again  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Baokhonae.  We  ve&r  to  an  arliale  at  p.  S08,  for  general  hutrnotions  aa  to 
its  treatment.  M. 


WHITE  LILACS  FOR  WDinXB. 

Tm  White  Lilacs  of  the  Pans  flower  markets  have  long  been  fiunons, 
not  only  on  account  of  tlieir  delicacy,  but  also  the  profosion  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  following  remark*  from  a  oomspooodent  in  Fansy  wiU 
explain  how  they  are  obtained : — 

J£  there  be  <nie  floww  more  than  another  indispensaUe  to  the  Pazis 
flower  maricet  in  winter  and  early  spring,  it  is  the  white  Uoaaoms  of  ^ 
Lilac.  Large  bunches  of  it  may  bo  seen  in  every  flower-shop  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  and  it  is  always  associated  with  the  early  Violet 
and  the  fofeed  Boae.  This  Lilao  is  the  eonmion  land,  and  yet  it  is  jptth 
duced  perfectly  white.  The  French  florists  have  tried  the  white  variety, 
but  they  do  not  like  it — it  pushes  weakly,  and  then  doe.s  not  look  of  so 
pure  a  colour  as  theordinary  kind,  which  in  its  normal  state  bears  lilac- 
eolonied  flowers.  They  fiwree  this  eonmion  Lilae  in  great  quantities  in  pots, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  planted  out,  as  close  as  the  planta  can  he  atoodf  in 
pits,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  plants  that  are  intended  for  forcing  are  cut  round  with  a  spade  in 
September,  to  indnoe  them  to  fbnn  flower'bnds  freely ;  and  they  eommenoe 
to  force  early  in  the  autumn.  They  at  first  judiciously  introduce  them  to 
a  cool  house,  but  after  a  little  while,  they  give  them  plenty  of  beat,  and 
when  once  they  are  fairly  started  they  get  from  25  to  nearly  40  C.  [say 
from  7T  to  IfXf  Fahr.] .  At  the  same  time  atmndant  hmmdity  is  supplied, 
'  both  at  the  root  and  by  means  of  the  .s^Tinge  ;  but  the  chief  point  is,  that 
from  tlie  day  the  pbints  aro  put  under  glass,  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
a  glcoiu  of  light,  the  glass  being  completely  covei'ed  with  the  paiUassomf 
which  are  the  neat  straw  mats  so  mndh  nsed  here  fat  covering  frames,  pits, 
and  all  .sorts  of  garden  structures  in  winter.  Thus  the  Lihic  is  made  to 
push  freely,  and  its  white  blooms  are  gathered  before  the  leaves  liave  had 
time  to  bliow  thcmijulves.  The  great  degree  of  heat — a  degree  which  we 
never  think  of  giving  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  the  total 
shade  to  which  they  are  subjected,  effect  the  bleaching. 

The  French  commence  to  cut  TMuto  Lilac  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  Lilac  blossoms  come  in  ia  the  open  ground. 

W.B. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  great  Rose  Show  at  South  Kensington  offered  an  occasion  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  when  first-olass  oertifleates  were  distri- 
buted as  follows: — To  ^MessrH.  Veitch  it  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Cr>>t<>n  irrcijuhirf, 
C.  maximum^  and  C.  m/«Tnrpa»n,  three  valuable  new  stovo  shrubs,  with  vnric- 
gnted  foliage ;  also  for  Drac/gna  Moorei,  a  fine  species  with  broad  brownish-red 
leaves  ;  for  Helaginella  Poulteriy  a  slender  hybrid  Club  Moss  of  garden  origin ; 
for  Begonia  Veitchii,  a  showj-  dwarf  hardy  species  from  Peru,  with  orangc- 
ooloored  flowers ;  and  for  two  handsome  vahetiee  of  Gloxinia,  named  Madam 
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dgSnut  and  Ylaandcren.  To  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nnthall,  for  AtJnjrium 
Filir-fmnina  Edwardmi  and  Footii ;  for  Scolopendriiim  rnlqnre  Edn  ardm  :  and 
for  I^oitfstichwn  anijiUare  diversUohum  Padleyi.  To  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Wallham 
Cro88,  for  two  beantifnl  PAIcmbm,  with  ligbt-ooloTired  flowers,  named  Cm' 
ipirror  and  Beautiful,  belonging  to  the  summcr-flowcrinfr  f^roup.  To  }>h-. 
C.  TuriK  r,  Slmit'h,  for  Rmr  3{ist  hiffram,  ii  very  beautifoi  p&le  or  ilesU- 
colouied  EuglitiLi  \iii  iLtj,  iHised  at  riogmore. 

To  the  l^yal  Horticultiml  Society's  Great  Sbow,  Bury  St.  Edmmids, 
held  on  July  15th,  Mr.  Turner  of  Slonii;li,  i^ent  some  seedliii£^  Cnmiiti-ot.^, 
for  -which  tir.st-c-Iass  certificates  were  awarded — viz.,  Tnn  IJluc,  ayery  deep- 
coloiiiud  and  bniootli  purple-flaked  variety,  an  advance  iu  point  of  colour 
on  any  flower  in  Ais  division ;  and  Eccentric  Jack  ,  a  somewhat  novel-looking 
scarlet  hizanc,  flowers  full  and  smooth.  A  similar  award  was  made  tn 
Vicotee  Mrs.  Fuher,  a  very  beautiful  light  red-edged  variety.  Mr.  Turner 
also  received  a  second-class  certiflcate  for  Camation  Anthony  Dennh,  a  very 
large  crimson  bizarre,  with  an  unusual  (]>'!<(  of  eolonr  in  it.  Anyone 
fond  of  monstrosities  in  the  floral  world  would  have  exulted  over  an  im- 
mense Fticima  with  double  corolla,  named  Norfolk  Giant,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Hill,  of  N<nrwioh.  The  flowers  were  of  enormous  size,  but  coarse-looking, 
and  almost  fonnloss  in  consequence ;  though  it  was  awarded  a  label  of 
commendation  ns  a  decorative  kind.  Mr.  Maun,  of  Brentwood,  had  a  basket 
of  his  rich-looking  Zonal  FeUtniin.imn  Lord  Derbtf,  very  showy  indeed  when 
small  blooming  plants  were  grouped  in  tiiis  way. 

The  Floi-al  Committee  meeting  of  August  6tli,  was  famous  for  the  pro- 
duction of  r^Iessrs.  Jnckman  k  Ron's  beautiful  new  varieties  of  Clematis.  I 
scarcely  know  what  can  bo  more  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  way  of  hardy 
out-doo^  climbers  tban  these  magnificent  flowers.  They  e^bited  a  box  of 
ent  blooms,  which  contained  the  varieties  they  have  already  sent  out — 
namely,  t/rtcAi/wHi,  rubella,  and  I^n'iir,  of  Wales:  also  blooms  of  laniufinosii 
and  the  pure  white  lanuginosa  Candida,  and  the  following  new  kinds,  all 
of  which  latter  received  first^dasB  certificates : — Lody  BoiHl,  pale  greyish 
violet,  a  very  striking,  somewhat  cupped,  and  very  broad-pctaled  flower ; 
Mrs.  Bateman,  lip:ht  manve,  tinted  with  pur|ilo  ;  and  Thomas  Moore,  a  xery 
large  flower  of  a  reddish  purple  hue,  with  ray-iike  centre  of  white  staminal 
filaments.  These  are  tiie  more  valuable  as  tiiey  extend  the  range  of  eolonrs 
hitherto  presented  by  these  grand  creepers.  Some  splendid  Verbams  came 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first 
raisers  of  the  day.  irst-dass  certificates  were  awarded  to  Miss  lumer,  white 
with  pale  rose  centre,  a  fine  and  striking  floww;'  J.  C.  Ward,  pale  purple, 
with  a  pale  centre,  bold  and  fine  ;  ThomoA  IIarris,rich  plum,  with  conspicuous 
wliite  centre ;  Hercules,  rich  rosy  cai-niine,  with  dark  centre,  both  of  tine 
•quality ;  and  to  G.  P.  Tye,  lighter  iu  colour  than  Mrs.  Tuiner,  with  a 
centre  of  a  deeper  eoloor,  a  flower  of  very  fine  form. 

Fuchsia  Goll  n  Lcitf,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certiticate  for  its  excellent  properties  as  a  beddint,'  kind,  tlic 
variegation  of  the  foliage  being  very  bright,  and  the  growth  reiuiU'kably 
compact  and  dwarf.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Henderson  for 
Variegated  Zonal  Pt'larnonium.  Hotcarth  Ashton,  a  variety  quite  distinct  and 
good,  a  good  deal  of  crimson  appearing  on  the  zone  ;  also  for  Dianthus 
Itybridus  yaitokmt  III.,  a  remarkably  showy  bright  deep  crimson  variety. 

from  the  same,  received  a  seoond-class  certificate  as 
a  very  novel  form  of  *h:s  well-known  flower,  the  corolla  beinq:  dark  violet 
crimson,  the  tube  red,  and  the  red  sepals  ed^ed  with  white ;  it  will  make  a 
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pretty  decorative  plant.  Pihtrtjnnitnn  rcticuJattiv),  also  from  tlic  same, 
received  a  label  of  commondntion  for  the  singular  maiiucr  in  wliicli  its 
leaves  were  veined  with  gold ;  it  will  uo  doubt  be  used  as  a  kind  to  breed 
firom.  A  very  good  PdargoHmn  of  the  Gold  and  Broiue-ioned  section,  of 
a  distinct  character  and  remarkably  good  in  habit,  named  Couutess  nf 
Ki  U'u%  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laii-d,  &  Laing,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  It  is  said  to  bed  well,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it 
in  sneh  tiying  weather.  Another,  in  the  same  style,  named  Kentish  Hero, 
was  not  nearly  so  distinct  or  good.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Homsey  Road,  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  for  Pclaryonium  Grand  Duke,  a  bright  orange  scailct, 
with  large  massive  trasses ;  and  also  for  Eclat,  a  rosy  crimson,  showing  a 
tint  of  blue. 

Fuchsia  Blue  Boy,  a  very  dwarf-growing  and  free-blooming  double  variety, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Fry,  of  Lee,  apd  awarded  a  label  of  commendation  as 
a  market  and  decorative  plant ;  the  tube  and  sepals  are  red,  the  corolla 
rich  bluish  purple,  the  blossoms  abundant,  and  the  habit  refined. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Wej'bridge,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  Japanese 
Lily,  wbioh  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  variety  of  L,  'fhiuiheiyianuin ;  the 
flowers  were  deep  orange,  with  a  yellow  band  down  eadi  segment,  and 
spotted  with  black ;  it  produces  a  large  and  very  handsome  cluster  of 
flowers.  Lohelhi  Blur  Tmi!  Thumb,  from  Mr.  Kichard  Dean,  Ealing,  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate ;  it  is  a  very  dwarf  erect-growing  kindt 
and  blooms  pofosely,  the  flowen  being  pale  bine  with  white  centre. 

B.  P. 
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Tin  Fsmr  Chop  of  1867. — From  a  aerioi 
of  T8l«mB  ju>t  published  in  the  Qmrdmm* 
Chronicle,  the  following  dedaotioilB  may  be 
drawn : — Apples  arc  all  but  oniTeTBolly  de» 
ficient,  this  result  being  duo  in  moat  casca  to 
ihA  iqiozy  done  to  the  bloeaoma  or  young 
fhntiW  ■prinff  ftoeti.  Peen  are  generally 
below  the  average.  Sfauna,  with  toe  euep- 
tion  of  Damsons,  \rb!eh  are  reported  aa  nn- 
usunlly  ubmulant,  arc  short  in  quantity. 
Strawberries  havo  beon  oa  the  whole  good, 
fhffBt^  tiie  blosaoms  snffeied  from  May  nocts 
in  some  localitiea.  Cherries  are  about  aa 
average  crop,  bat  of  comparatiTely  indiflbmit 
quality.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricot^  the 
latter  especially,  are  below  the  average.  Pigs 
•re  very  scanty.  Small  Froits,  such  as  Cur- 
rants and  GooeebeiTiea,  have  been  nnomalbr 
abundant,  while  Baspberries  have  euroieil 
froTH  the  frosts.  Nuts  afford  an  average  cro^>. 
Walnuts  are  all  but  a  complete  failuru.  It  is 
found  that  generally  fruits  are  deficient  in 
flavour,  owing  douhtlsM  to  cold  night*  and 
absence  of  nmihlne.  In  addition  to  the 
ctTects  of  frosts,  tho  leaves  havo  in  many 
cases,  beon  much  injured  by  easterly  winds, 
which  have  caused  them  to  blister,  and  induced 
•ttackt  of  gieen  fly,  black  fly,  ftc. 

Ccnnms  noM  Foufsir  Bum.  — Mr. 
Austin,  of  Glaiqiow  f^vca  the  following  as  tho 
result  of  hii  eoqierieDce  as  to  the  value  of 


foreign  compared  with  home-grown  8cc<i»  of 
8cot(3i  Fir  and  Larch : — "  Tne  plants  IVom 
foreign  seed  push  away  ton  days  earlier  thau 
our  'home  seedlings,'  and  are  apt  on  that 
account  to  bo  destroyed  by  late  sjirinc-  fn)»ta  ; 
while  they  are  a  fortnight  later  in  autumn  in 
matxiring  their  growth,  and  consequently 
suffer  firon  the  effects  of  autumn  frosts.  I 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that 
every  one  that  can  handle  the  pen  should  writo 
down  tho  arrant  nonsense  about  the  benolits 
of  foreign  sood." 

Niw  liosBs.— The  Fioial  Committee  has 
&Anilavely  adopted,  Iw  tin  Bojal  HorticuK 
tural  Socic'.y,  the  very  eenaible  and  matter- 
of-ikctrulo  tiiiit  now  KosoB  shall  date  from  tho 
ytt*  Imrilich  t}i  y  arc  actually  put  in  eom- 
aeioe— «  rale  for  which  we  hare  alraadj 
oontaoded,  aa  flie  only  one  wliidi  doee  not 
admit  of  beinsr  misundcrsfond,  and  which  is 
that  a  Koso  aont  out  in  1867,  oron  though  it 
be  in  October,  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  new  lioso 
of  1867,  and  not  of  1868,  the  year  in  whioh 
Uoome  may  be  fint  ediibited  in  Bn^^land. 
Wo  thoreforo  counsel  all  other  Societies, 
well  as  tho  compilers  of  schodulos  throughont 
the  country,  to  adhere  in  future  to  this  com- 
mon  sense  resolution,  which,  once  fairly 
establiihed,  will  do  away  with  many  disputes. 

LitTTM  ArnATt'M.  —  Some  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  superb  Lily  havo  beon  obtui  v«d 
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dniu  the  pieMnt  year.  In  tbe  gacden  of 
Kr.lueLeod,  Dilrey,  nearFoiiTCi,  a  plant 
has  produced  six  stems  from  one  root,  the 
tallest  beiitg  upwanLt  of  8  fiet  high.  One 
stem  bears  19,  one  18,  one  IC,  one  8,  one 
9f  and  one  4  flowers,  making  in  all  74|  the 
mmtn  dl  ftilly  expanded,  ana  Kane  «f  flun 
measuring  10  inches  across.  A  plant  gmm 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Bowbridgo, 
Leioeeter,  has  alrtady  won  notoriety.  This 
Tear  it  ie  grown  in  a  20-inch  pot,  and  hm 
har  elemfl,  the  highest  of  ^ch  is  9  feet 
6  inches  high,  ami  has  nineteen  flowers;  the 
BLcond  is  8  leet  6  inches  ki^h,  divided  at  top 
into  two  partH,  on  which  thrre  is  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  six^-aix  llowczs;  the 
other  two  stems  are  4  feetand  S  feel  6  inches 
hi^'h  rc?p(  ctivdy,  and  boar  onn  flower  eat  h  — 
maidng  a  tuUd  of  eighty-.scvcn  ilowere.  The 
largest  flower  mf  asuies  ulifiut  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  on  the  highest  btcm.  A  still 
finer  plant  has  boen  grown  in  the  garden  at 
Mclchct  Park,  Romsey,  where  a  bulb  has  pro- 
duced two  stems,  8J  fevt  high,  one  of  them 
divided ;  these  btar  100  flowers,  while  a 
■mall  ahoot  from  the  biisc  bears  4  more, 
maldng  104  flowers.  At  Finedon  Hall,  on 
iP  smaller  plant,  grown  in  a  tivc-inch  pot,  a 
bloom  is  recorded  as  ha\-ing  measured  ex- 
actly 1 4  inches  in  diameter. 

Oboupino  of  Zovxl  Pkul&ooniums. — 
Many  soggeetions  have  been  made  for  group- 
ing these  plants,  which  now  present  such 
great  variety  that  some  classification  is  neces- 
sary. The  most  simjile  and  intelligible,  be- 
cause well  contrasted  arrangement,  is  that 
proposed  in  the  Gardeturt*  Ckrtmiele,  in 
which  the  term  Zonal  is  preferred  on  account  of 
the  preponderance  of  zonate  sorts,  as  a  general 
designation  for  the  whole  serica  onru  called 

Scarlet  Geraniums."  This  subdivides  into 
the  following  sections: — Green  Zonal*  (Uorse- 
■boe),  ss  in  Madame  Vaucher;  Ooldkn 
Zoaali  (Gold  and  Bronao  Zonal) ,  as  in  Beauty 
of  Oulton ;  Marbled  ZonaU,  an  in  Sheen 
Rival;  WnxegaUd  ZonaU  (Tricolors,  ic.), 
including  the  gubsectious  of  Golden,  aa  in 
Mis..  Pollook,  and  Sibotr  aa  ia  Italia  Unita ; 
VariegtOed  Marglmtu,  alao  ineluding  the 
subsections,  Gulden  as  in  Golden  Chain,  and 
Silver  as  in  Bijou  i  Ureea  Concolort^  aa  in 
Tom  Thumbs  and  GoUm  Comokn  aa  in 

MaxoHMnnt  BxHntmov  of  1868.— The 

Mnnchester  Ilotanical  and  Horticultimil 
Society  has  decided  to  hold  another  great  Ex- 
hibition next  year,  in  its  gmdana  at  Old 
Tsafifoird,  dmcing  the  Whitana  -week,  nearly 
the  whole  of  fhe  Guanmton  of  the  Natkmal 
Show  of  the  pn  h*  nt  year  ha\'ing  consented 
to  renew  their  Guarantee  for  another  year. 
It  is  intended  to  offer  about  £1000  in  prizes. 

Gaiuibxibs'  EzAXXMAxioNa.  —  We  have 
(page  26),  mentioned  fhe  names  of  those 
young  panlcniTS  who  cjaincd  Ccrtifirate*  at 
the  1866  examinations  of  the  Society  of 


and  Boyal  Horticaltaxal  Society,  and  we  now 
supplement  tiiat  mlbnnaliOn  by  leuuiiln^ 

the  namoB  of  thosf*  who  trained  cprtifif-atps  at 
the  examinations  already  held  during  the 


J.  M.  Henry,  Richmond 
J.  C.  Uie^«,  Southampton 

A.  Janiie»on,  KicUinond 
K.  L.  Keenao,  Richmond 

B.  C.  Kisffston,  Richmond 
T.  Panl,  Stongh.. 
W.  P.  Bobarts,  Bromlsy 
O.  Staataa.  Bfenf^h   . . 

A.  SUmaulit,  Sirhmond 
F.  TbomaoD,  Richmomd 
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W.  Bplato,  CttantA 

B.  Wynne.  ChiBwlok  .. 

1 

1 

1 

Ezki 

W.  Stewart,  Chlswick. . 

t 

J.  M'Anllp.  Chisvrick  .. 

s 

F.  Hanlostv,  Chiswick 

3 

's 

F.  M.  Borbidgo.  Cbiswifik  .. 

1 

s 

J.  wniismanii,  Bsttwia  .. 

1 

Besides  the  foregoing  CertifioBles,  Hm  fol- 
lowing prizes  were  gained  : — 

J.  C.  Hig^a :  Soc.  of  Arts'  Ist  prize,  Fr.  and 
Yci?.  eulturo.    B.H.8.  Lsl  prize,  ditt'i. 

Ji.  L.  Keenan :  R.H.S.  2nd  pnzc,  Botany. 

R.  C.  Kingston:  Soc.  of  Arts'  1st  prize  for 
Botanv  and  for  Floriculture.  R  U.S.  Ist 
prize  tor  Botany  and  for  Floriculiurf.  Gar- 
dfnerg'  ChronicU  prize. 

W.  P.  Boberts:  Soo.  of  Arts'  2nd  priae^ 
FkrionlbBra.  BJBL8.  tod  ptise,  Florind- 
tttPe. 

G.  Stanton :  Soc  of  Arts'  2nd  prize,  Fr.  and 
Vi  ^'.  cultmnb  RMA  tadfaias^  Fr.  and  Yt$. 

culture. 

The  preparation  for  tiiaaa  wninations  ia 

in  itself  so  advantageoostoyomig  gardeners, 
that  we  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of 
turning  their  attention  seriously  to  the  iiiatt4;r. 
The  beneiit  resulting  is  far  beyi>nd  the  mere 
value  of  the  Certificato  obtained*  tkoa|^ 
even  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 

NmxxBBtou  nttrmoiirs. — This  very 
intcrcstini;  new  ."^p'ciea  was  introduced  to 
Eurojte  about  four  years  since,  from  the  Andes 
of  Cliili,  by  M.  Germain,  an  enthnrisstie 
Ftaoch  natuialist,  and  having  stood  threo 
wlnlaia  at  Bordeaux  without  any  protection, 
wiU  probably  prove  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  species  hitherto  cultivated,  or  intro- 
duced. It  attaiaa  a  heig^  of  fimn  12  to 
18  inches,  when  raised  from  seed  and  allowed 
to  a.s8ume  its  natural  f  >rm,  1  ut  when  struck 
from  cuttings  it  wiM  flower  freely  iu  a  small 
state.  Its  habit  is  erect,  but  it  only  ie(iuires 
proper  irinching  ia  to  make  it  as  bushy  aa 
can  be  oesired ;  it  has  neat  Baear  foliage,  and 
thr  flowcTH  are  white  tinged  with  violet,  the 
throat  being  yellow  with  deep  violet  xays,  so 
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that  in  colour  they  arc  not  very  dinaimiUr  to 
thoM  of  H.  Siksmiis,  thoo^  oonndflnUy 

SlAKDAKD  OOoaSBXKKT    TrXB8.— lu  the 

vflliage  of  Doffield,  near  Derhy,  tbtixe  are 
lour  remarkahle  standard  Goonbony  trees. 
13»eilwM  ■nfisadl  to  aa  innzo^  and  tlie 
hHdf  tidud  on  »  fliErdb  of  visib,  beDesfh 

which  the  berrica  hang  as  thick  as  Grapoe, 
and  ripeii  beautifully.  The  trees  aro  really 
fino  productions  of  The  tallest  (Crown 
Bob)  10  10  ibot  Ittgh,  and  3  feet  10  inches 
worn',  Umnat  (Qrova  Bob)  7  foct  high  and 


3  feet  across;  thetUrd  (Victor)  5  feet  high 
and  4  ibei  aoroa;  the  fourth  (Ogown  Bm) 

4  ftet  li^  and  3  foet  across. 

SoL.\?iUM  G  u  h  1  1  1  V  -  This  hnndsome 
purpl€-ltia¥dd  spccios  of  Solanum  broad 
horuontally  disposed  foliage,  of  moderate 
dimeiMMiw  only,  and  better  adapted  to 
natit  Itig^  winda  than  that  of  S.  robustum 
and  some  other  spcH  iL's,  and  the  vltioos-purplo 
tint  of  the  under  sido  of  the  leaf  ali'orda  aa 
agreeable  conteaat  with  tho  deep  Telvaty 
green  of  tha  ofper  anzfiuMw  Jiiaooaof  tba 
moak  liaaiitiliiilol  its  fiunily. 


CALENDAB  OF  OPEKATIONS. 


gtcm  AMU  OBttHBhKOVtMm 

At  ttia  auaaou  aim  raUiar  to  peHbot  the 

growths  already  made  than  to  encourage  now 
growths,  which  it  is  now  iou  late  io  mature ; 
cloeo  up  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon. 
OreMdi  atiU  ipowing  abowd  not  be  checkad 
till  thef  bav*  oon^leted  fheir  growth,  nor 
should  they  be  stimiilatcd  to  originattj  a  ncvr 
vegetation  later  than  tha  diminishing  light 
wiB  bo  adequate  to  perfect ;  aa  li  "  * 
gcadnaUy  withdraw  the  shading. 

ORSEiniOvsa. 
Whilst  the  plants  can  for  the  most  part  be 
aaisi^  left  out,  the  omortani^^iraUL  be 
lalken  to  tiboroag^hly  ekaii,  whitawaah,  and 

paint  the  house,  and  pnt  it  in  thorough  re- 
pair. Flaata  out  of  doors  should  now  h& 
lully  ozpoaed  to  the  sun's  rays  to  ripen  the 
wood;  any  tliat  were  not  ahiftodin  the  spring 
mar  bow  be  re^totted,  toking  oam  tibat  tite 
bn!l3  arc  so  thoroughly  soaKcd,  that  •wtitcr 
xtmy  pasd  uniformly  throughout  thti  whole 
8oiL  Cinerarias  should  have  plenty  of  air 
tiight  and  nomingi  and  aolphiir  nniBt  be  ap- 
pbed  in  oaae  of  mudew ;  ftnmgato  in  case  of 
aphides.  Pelargonitma  should  be  housed  in 
good  timo;  it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  ex- 
posed tei;)  long  to  damp  ;uid  cold.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  finally  zepot  those  in- 
tended for  May  wdnbitioaa.  Anita  struck 
farlv  should  have  their  points  pinched  ofT, 
nad  they  nhtjul(l  make  a  good  crrowth  l)e'for(.' 
the  middle  of  Jiinuarj-,  no  that  they  may 
have  easier  work  in  the  spring.  Japan  Lilies 
dioatd  be  ahillad  bunediatcly  tfaajr  go  to  laat ; 
nragk  peat,  with  aand,  ia  aiinabla  lartiiaaB. 

COySKKTATOHT. 
ClLmbcTS  will  rt'quirw  to  bo  dressed  where 
ton  mmMini;,  taking  tare,  however,  not  to 
cut  away  eligible  portions  thai  will  produce 
lato  dowers,  as  in  the  caso  of  Pa$sifiora», 
Combretums,  Thunhcrijias,  Mumki-il(ai<,  ic. 
Plenty  of  air  should  i)o  admitted  to  harden 
tJic  wood  of  the  pcrinancut  inuiatos,  and  these 
shooid  also  be  well  ttxpo»dd  to  light.  JUeuths 
should  be  kept  apart  from  herba«coaB  plants, 
the  eshabrtioiia  ftMii«whiidL  latter  fa"^  to 


load  and  vitiate  the  atmoaphare  more  than  is 
oonaiatent  with  tiie  delieate  organintion  of 

the  former.  See  that  any  Chnj^anthemunvs 
which  may  bo  introduusd,  aru  kept  well 
watered  at  the  roots.  Laige  specimens  of 
Aileia  tplaidnt  should  bo  pot  oat  of  dooaa 
&r  a  finr  weeks  to  invigorate  tbem. 

roUCTN'fJ. 

Pine  Af^let. — Plant  suckers  and  crowns; 
keep  them  ahadod  in  a  warm,  moist  atnu>« 
a^ien  till  they  baain  to  finm  zootSi  and  thai 
ptaoe  fham  near  tne  light.  Fhuto  diat  aie 

swelling  should  have  a  Ixittom  heril  of  S4", 
and  u  top  heat  of  75°  at  night,  ajid  of  from  80* 
to  90°  by  day.  (traduiUly  reduce  the  supply 
of  moisture  aa  the  fruit  ripens.  Succession 

Elants  may  lune  manore  water,  flie  quantity 
einp;  limitr^d  in  dull  wrathrr  ;  giro  a  littb 
air,  if  possible,  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon.  rifif.ti. — The  crop  in 
the  earliost  vineries  will  bo  cut,  and  the 
Tinos  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ran  and 
air.  Late  Grapes  should  l>e  Tcept  dry  with  a 
froo  circulation  of  air ;  oeeaaionallv  fires  will 
be  beneficial,  and  in  thi  ■  a  •  f  ^fuscats  ab- 
solutely neoeHary  to  ripen  thorn  perfectly. 
I  Remove  bemiea  aa  aeon  as  the  least  symptom 
of  deray  can  he  perceived  on  them.  Not 
I  only  shoidd  the  air  of  tlu'  hou>e  bo  kept  dry 
I  for  late  Grapes,  Itut  tlic  border  should  be  pro- 
(  tf't  ted  from  heavy  rains,  especially  if  the 
roots  have  been  previously  kept  rathor  dry, 
for  the  Kponc^Ioleri  will  so  rapidly  absorb 
moisturu  on  the  lirst  saturation  of  the  soil, 
that  tho  berries  will  be  apt  to  burnt  in  con- 
sequenee.  or  to  shank  ond  decay.  M<  l'ng. 
— jlaintaia  a  steady  bottom  heat,  and  kt^ 
tho  foliago  moderately  thin ;  bat  do  not  let 
it  get  too  thick  and  then  rccklegsly  prune. 
Water  with  great  mr>derat;on-  CiicnintuTii. 
— Qivo  tho  beds  a  surfacing  of  rich  soil,  and 
at  the  same  tame  some  additional  heat.  Ft0$» 
— Supply  water  sufficient  to  provmt  any 
want  of  circulation  from  dryness;  the  tem- 
perature should  ;,'radually  atlvaiice  as  ripen- 
ing proceeds.  Mmhrootm. — 8pawn  will  rxm 
freely  in  this  month ;  it  may  be  introdueed 
wiwn  the  heat  of  the  beda  ia  about  70«. 
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When  in  bearing  about  60^  is  a  good  tern  pe- 
rfttore.  Kidney  Beans. —  Sow  in  potS  or 
bozMftr  a  anccoasion  to  the  nut*door  oiop. 


Hast  ont  Oatbafft*  from  the  princii^d 
aatninn  eowing  in  rows  2  foot  npart  oach  way, 
to  remain  for  Dcnrting;  at  the  same  timo  an 
iiit*'rinodi:ito  row  with  the  plants  in  it  a  foot 
apart  ahould  be  piaoted — those  to  be  used  as 
0>hsworCi;  far        lame  purpose  a  plant 
should  ho  infffrtcii  hntwrrn  evnry  two  of  the 
plantu  intended  to  remain  for  cabbaging. 
Plant  ont  Caulifloicern  from  the  August  sow- 
ing.  Hoe  and  thin  Spinach ;  sow  the  Let- 
taoe>lMTed.    Btrth-up  Celery  when  dry; 
the  opf^ition  is  best  perfonriL'd  hy  putting 
the  Buil  next  the  outside  of  tho  loaves  by 
hand,  keeping  the  hearts  clear.   A  sprinkling 
of  aalt  will  keq*  Gelarr  daw  of  iaiecta.  6ca 
■and  answen  irdi  tat  Wanfihiiig.  Tie  up 
Emlire  and  Lfttucr  for  blanching,  and  plant 
out  successions.   Wntcrlate  Peas  thoroughly, 
and  mulch  them  noxt  day.    Takg  up  and 
ftoro  PotatoSt  remembering  that  the  certain 
ooosequenco  of  exposing  tBom  to  tlie  light  is 
tho  dtvcloprnont  of  a  Litter,  poisonous  pnn- 
ciple.    If  Totatos  an^  washed,  the  light  acts 
with  greater  and  more  injurious  ofToot,  and 
thoe  is  no  profit  attached  to  this  deterioratioa. 
If  wat  weather  should  acA  is,  weeds  become 
difficult  to  kill  in  antumn,  especially  if  tho 
hoo  has  not  been  thought  neocasarA*  to  Ixs 
plif'd  in  dr\'  -n-oather ;  a  wcodlcss  surface  is 
soon  hoed  over,  and  thousands  of  seeds  may 
exist  in  a  state  of  incipient  germination, 
which  in  a  dry  day  oould  not  fiur^'ivo  tho 
action  of  the  hoe  and  rako  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  particles  of  soil  under _  i  a  beneficial 
change  from  the  aotioaof  tho  air  or  from  fresh 
contact  of  di£fei«at  surfaces  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  manure,  all  tending  to  set  free 
the  inorganic  elements  of  the  particles  of  the  i 
soil,  and  thu'i  to  supply  all  that  vrgt^tablea 
want  to  render  them  succulent  and  woU 

neon  oaxittK. 
Peaeh^  end  Neetarhtei  will  now  be  ripen- 
in?,  and  iiiseet-s  will  persevere  in  their  attacks, 
more  e.specially  on  tho  ripest  and  best-fla- 
voured. In  order  to  axmoy  them  in  their 
lurking  places,  horn  tike  hoe  and  rake  moTing 
frequently  along  fne  bottom  of  the  walls. 
Earwigs  are  best  entrapped  in  boan-Btalka, 
as  previously  directed ;  was[^  may  be  enticed 
in  imMlM  with  water  sweetened  with  honov 
or  mgar,  or  tmder  a  hand-glass  heited  with 
orer^ripe  frint,  another  being  plaoed  orer  it, 
a  hole  w  the  top  of  tho  lower  one  farming  an 
easy  coauuunication  hotween  the  lower  to  the 
uppor.  Wall  Fruit  acijuires  a  higher  flavour 
Uf  expoanre  to  the  direct  raya  of  the  mil 
thin  it  doea  under  glass,  nnleas  Ae  eeaaon 
is  unu.sually  wet  and  fiunlca?.  WTien  tho 
fruit  is  gathered  the  trees  should  be  gone 
and  if  any  an  ennrded  wifli 


cession  shoots,  some  portion  of  tb«  wow 
that  has  justboniOi  may  be  removed  in  ordei 
to  benaflfc  the  ■aooeaMon  shoots ;  but,  unle« 
ftrttbTCaaonjitisaswrilnotto  disturb  tt.i 
flow  of  sap  nntil  tho  loaves  beg^in  to  fall. 
Leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  should  be  turned 
aside.  Wher«  tho  fruit  is  all  gathered  let  the 
folisM  be  kept  well  washed,  i'eora,  Apple*, 
and  Fhim  that  have  poshed  lateral  shoots 
nt^iin  should  bo  stopped  back  to  2  incbe*. 
Clear  off  all  runners  of  StrawberriL'S  not 
wanted,  and  with  a  knife  cut  the  old  outside 
leaves  from  the  plants— they  are  almoef  in- 
active; bat  WTO  the  young  onee,  £or  these 
elaborate  sap  to  make  frosn  roota  aad  atMBS 
to  support  the  crop  of  next  year. 

nenwwM  oaasBir. 

Secure  tall-growing  pbints  from  wind  ;  th 
up  Dahlioi;  propagate  all  kiikda  of  Bedd^ 
phmt$.  The  sooner  eotthige  of  Ptlargonhtm 
are  put  in  the  better.    Plant  rooted  cuttini,'- 
of  Phloxes  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  and 
abso  seedling  Hollyhcckt.    Keep  tho  WiUkt 
well  rolled  and  the  Launu  neatij  mown  ;  this 
is  most  evenly  done  by  the  naflbine,  bnt  if 
it  should  be  done  by  the  scythe  circular 
seorcs,  aa  if  traced  by  chariot  wheels,  ahould 
not  be  exhibited.    Turf  may  bo  hiid  in  moist 
dull  weather.  As  regards  shrubs  ii^turod  bj 
the  inteiue  freet'at  flia  eonunenoeiiieBtef 
tho  year,  it  may  now  be  determined  whothcr 
they  had  better  bo  left  to  recover  as  they  best 
may,  or  be  finally  n  i  n  ved.    In  case  of  the 
latter  decision  being  arrived  at,  evetgroeas 
may  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the 
month ;  water  well,  but  by  aU  means  shelfcr 
eSbctually  from  the  sun's  rays  till  tho  sap 
obiemd  to  be  in  motion,  and  the  bnds  awaU. 
florists'  flowkbs. 
^urtcuku. — Keep  clear  of  weeds  and  de- 
cayed fidiage ;  refresh  tho  surfiioe  of  the  soil, 
as  this  win  encourage  young  roots.  Coma- 
tiom  and  Ptcotefg. — Commence  potting  into 
small  pots  towards  the  end  of  the  months 
give  pMBty  of  air,  oiherwiw  they  will  be- 
come tendar;  beware  of  too  much  moistiue. 
Daftffas.— 'In  shading  do  not  closely  shade 
the  blooms  whilst  they  arc  in  a  young  state, 
and  secure  them  froHi  rubbing  against  the 
foliage.   Chry$anthemumt.  —  Tueae  requite 
ideBty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  to  pradooe 
iba  Uoome.  Holt»kiiek$. — Cuttings  of  tiiese 
Btrike  readily  in  this  month,  and  form  go /J 
plants  for  next  season.   Seed  should  bo  ga- 
thered early  in  order  that  tibe  flowering-spike 
may  be  cat  off  to  enoovraga  the  root  to  tiuow 
up  eabkers;  low  seed  as  soon  as  ripe.  Ptmkt. 
— Plant  out  bods  f<ir  bloominij;  i  i;  T   in  spring. 
Cuttings  strike  woU  in  thw  month.  Sot, 
but  not  later  than  first  week  of  the  month. 
PMb.— The  beds  ahoold  be  a  little  saiMdia  i 
the  centre  to  throw  off  the  wot  Pot  some  of 
the  choice  kinds  for  winterinc;  under  gUss. 
Tulip$.— The  soil  in  which  they  are  inteodod 
to  Moom  dioidd  ha  ooomIoimUj  ' 
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AMARYLLIS  (HIPPBASTRUM)  PARDINA. 

WITH  AX  ILLUSTUATIOX. 

This  magnificent  species  of  Amaryllis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  novel- 
ties of  the  past  season,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the  sj^ccies  of  AmarylHs 

previously  known,  and  remarkable  alike  for  its  form,  wliicli  is  spreading, 
with  scarcely  any  tube,  so  that  the  whole  inner  surface  is  displayed  to  vifw  ; 
ftud  for  its  colouring,  which  remiudij  one  of  the  bi)ottcd  varieties  of  Cal- 
ceolaria or  of  TydaBftt  w  closely  are  its  perianth  segments  ooTered  OTsr 

with  small  i\'>i<,  v.tovq  or  less  irregularly  confluent,  (  f  crimson  red  on  a 
creamy  yellow  ground.  So  distinct  a  plant,  combinnig  as  it  does  great 
beauty  with  its  didtinctnesd,  camiot  but  bo  a  valuable  acquisition  for  oiu* 
gaidens. 

The  plant  is  :i  Tintive  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  from  thence  by  the 
Messrs.  Vcitcli  &:  bons,  of  Chelsea,  through  their  fortmiate  collector,  Mr. 
Pearce.  It  was  exhibited  in  bloom  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  during 
March  of  the  present  year,  and  was  mueh  and  deservedly  admired.  Its 
ni frits  v.'cre  marked  on  this  occasion  by  the  award  of  first-class  certificate, 
which  was  in  every  way  deserved.  £veiy  grower  of  hothouse  bulbs  musi 
secure  it  for  hid  collectiou. 

Our  memoranda,  taken  from  the  blooming  plant,  deseri])e  the  leaves  as 
broadly  linear,  somewhat  blunt,  and  about  l  .J  inch  broad.  The  tlower-stem 
is  robust,  terete,  and  glaucous,  supporting  two  flowers,  which  issue  from  a 
spathe  of  pallid  obloug-lauceolate  oracts,  and  are  suppox'ted  on  pedicels  of 
aboat  1^  rndu  long.  The  flowers  are  widely  expanded— ^ to  8  inches  broad ; 
the  tube  very  short,  and  fringe  !  v,  illiin  ;  the  sepaline  segments  ovate  oblong, 
apiculate,  the  petnline  similar,  but  blunter,  all  greenish  at  tlie  base  of  the 
tube,  yellowisli  white  upwards,  and  there  spotted  tlxickly  with  crimson  dots  ; 
the  stamens  declinate,  with  red  filaments  and  green  anthers. 

r>eing  a  native  of  Peru,  this  species  will  not  require  exccs'  "vm  lieat;  a 
cool  stove  treatment  will  bo  best  for  it.  In  otlier  respects  its  culture  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  other  stove  Amaryllids,  some  of  which  were  recently 
noticed  in  our  pages. 


GARDEN  ROSES. 

"  Roses  at  the  exhibitions  and  Roses  in  one's  own  garden  are  different 
things,"  said  an  old  Rose  amateur  to  me  the  other  day ;  and  so  much  is 
theie  in  this  remark,  that  having  already  given  a  paper  on  Bosee  at  flie 
eachibitions,  I  turn  now  to  treat  of  "  Garden  Roses." 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  those  who  admire  Roses 
in  all  their  native  loveliness  on  bush  or  tree,  should  hardly  choose  their 
varieties  from  the  cnt  specimens  met  with  at  the  flower  dbows.  Lovely  they 
arq,  it  is  true — for  wlieu  and  wlierc  is  the  Rose  not  lovely  ? — but  there  is  a 
"  getting  up,"  a  weary  look  about  them,  which  reminds  one  of  the  late 
hours  of  the  ball-room  rather  than  of  the  charming  freshness  and  native 
simplicity  of  home  life.  And  how  eon  it  he  otherwise  ?  Wbm  we  consider 
that  these  Roses  have  been  gathered  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  before  the  public 
is  admitted  to  see  them,  a  part  of  which  time  they  are  packed  in  boxes 
almost  immured  from  air  and  light,  the  wonder  is  that  they  look  as  fresh 
as  they  do.  Then,  again,  the  mere  exhibitor  of  Boses  rons  too  much  after 
one  idea— /omt,  to  be  a  safe  guide  when  choosing  for  garden  decoration.  Ha 
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does  uot  heed  sufficiently  hahit  and  constitution ;  and  hence  the  symmetrical 
flower  of  the  «xfaibitioii  toUe  is  often  the  ofifspring  of  a  weakly  or  shabby  tree. 

We  want  rrood  Pioscs  ;  1)nt  we  want  also,  for  the  pur|ioso  of  general  panleuing, 
varietieis  of  hardy  constitution  that  will  grow  and  flower  Avell,  and  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  without  the  petting  and  coaxing  which  so  many  of  the  modem 
TBrieties  reqtiire.  To  choose  Roses,  unless  exhibiting  is  the  main  object  in 
view,  one  Hhenltl  pcc  tlicm  in  their  rural  homes,  where  the  act  of  "  getting 
up"  is  seldom  practised,  and  pretty  faces  count  only  at  their  proper  wortli 
—should  see  them  when  newly  opened  by  the  breath  of  mom,  and  while 
still  wet  with  tiie  dews  of  heaven.  Freshness  is  the  crowning  beauty,  the 
indescribable  and  irresistible  charm  of  the  Queen  of  flowers,  and  thifi  freslmr-^ 
is  wanting  in  nine-tenths  of  the  flowers  met  with  on  the  exhibition  tables. 
Bnt  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than  this.  The  practised  rosarian  may 
gather  firom  a  solitary  bloom,  or  a  trio  of  blooms,  whether  the  plant  is  of 
hardy  or  delicate  constitution,  whether  the  hearing  is  handsome  or  awkward*  • 
whether  the  tLowcrs  are  generally  or  only  occasionally  fine,  and  the  many 
other  little  points  hnpovtant  though  often  orexlooked  in  the  hasty  generalise- 
ticms  of  this  busy  age,  and  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  Rose — the  practised 
rosarian,  I  say.  may  arrive  pretty  acenrately  at  these  facts  from  cut  speci- 
meuii,  hut  woe  be  to  the  unpractised  who  decides  and  acts  on  such  evidence. 
Daily  experience  oonfinns  the  (q[>inioa  long  entertained  by  the  writer,  that 
they  who  want  Roses  to  decorate  their  gardens  should  choose  &om  growing 
plants  rather  than  from  cut  flowers.  Acting  on  these  view;  I  lately,  when 
visiting  the  Rose  gardens  in  France,  made  notes  of  the  best  garden  Roses, 
ancl  these  I  have  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  collection  growing  here 
onder  my  own  eye. 

First,  I  would  observe  that  the  amateur  who  wishes  for  a  fine  display  of 
Roses  in  June  and  July,  will  lose  much  if  he  exclude  from  his  list  certain 
varieties  of  snnuner  Roses.  Among  the  Mou  Roses  there  are : — Gomtesse 
de  Murinais  (white),  Gloire  de  Mousseuses  (blush),  Marie  de  Blois  (lilac), 
the  old-fasliioned  ^fofis  and  the  Crested  Jfosa  (pink).  Baron  de  Was<jenfter 
(red),  and  Captain  Ingram  and  Piiri)uiea  rubra  (purple),  all  free,  hardy, 
pronise,  and  beantifdi.  Of  Damask  Roses  Madune  Hardy  and  Hadame 
Soctmans  are  still  nnsuri)assed  as  wlilto  flowers,  although  rarely  met  with  at 
ihi'  <  xhibitions.  The  varieties  Felicite  and  La  St*duisante  compel  us  to 
rctam  the  group  Aiha  ;  these  are  improved  varii'ties  of  tlie  Maiden's  Blush, 
and,  although  there  are  now  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals  of  similar  ^aractor,  they 
are  so  delicate  as  to  be  short-lived  and  .'^eiircely  mana^enMe.  Xeitlier  arc 
the  old  J- tench  Roses  to  be  hastily  ignored,  for  in  (Pallet  Parfait  and  Perle 
des  ranachfs  we  liave  the  two  best  striped  Roses  (white  striped  with  crimson 
and  rose),  that  have  yet  ap]>eared.  Again,  where  efi'ect  is  valued,  where 
masses  of  hloom  are  desired,  tliere  are  none  comparable  to  the  old  Hi/brid 
(  'hiixht  Cliarles  Lawson,  Chenedole,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Juno,  Madame  Tlantier, 
Paul  Perras,  and  Paid  Ricaut.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  include  Harrisonii 
(Austrian),  a  plant  of  matchless  beauty  when  coveted  with  its  golden  globes 
in  Mny  and  June.  Yet  liow  few  of  these  ever  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
Rose  shows !  If  our  new  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals  produced  the  masses  of  bloom 
in  summer  which  the  above-mentioned  kinds  do,  and  continned  to  bloom 
oonslaatly  throughout  the  autumn,  it  would  be  well  to  take  them  in  pre- 
ference. But  (his  is  not  the  fact.  Cultivators  know  well  that  the  majority 
of  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals  produce  fewer  flowers  in  summer,  and  scarcely 
an  equivalent  in  tiie  lat«r  flowers.  The  difiersnee  is,  pemaps,  hardly 
afpredaUe  in  the  sum  total  of  flowers.  It  is  this:  The  somnier  Boses  paj 
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yon  a  good  round  sum  down  at  once;  the  aiitnmuals  the  same  or  a  nefurly 
»xzmiax-  sum  by  instaiments.  The  latter  are  vaiuabie  because  they  give  ua 
flovect  wImh 

iilidea  Mid  gone 

but  It  cannot  bo  said  that  they  produce  the  splendid  effect  of  the  fiumraer 
Boses  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  autumn  als ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  each  haa 
its  peooliar  value,  and  the  Rose  garden  ii  ineomplete  without  a  goodly 
portion  of  these  snmraer-bloominj-  kinds. 

Having  stated  my  views  in  reference  to  summer  JEloses,  I  now  turn  to 
the  autumnals,  among  which  the  Hybrid  Perpetuala  and  Tea-scented  hold 
the  highest  rtak  alike  as  garden  and  show  BoMfl,  aHhoiigh  the  same  kinds 
are  not  always  cqnully  suitable  for  hofh  purposes.  Among  the  fli/briJ  Per^ 
peUmin  the  foUowmg  will  be  found  to  give  very  general  satisfaction : — 
Alfred  Colomb,  Alphoose  Damaizin,  Anna  Aiexieff,  Baron  Adolphe  Roths- 
child, Beauty  f  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Chabriilant,  Dr. 
AndiT,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Elizabeth  Vi^'ncron,  Exposition  dc  Brie,  1'^isher 
Holmes,  Jb'ranqois Louvat,  Cxuncral d'HautpouIt,  CreneralJacqucmiuot,  Glory 
ofWaltham,  Jean  Sosenkraiata,  JdinE^per,  Jnleslfargottin,  Lady  Suffield, 
La  Brillante,  La  Dnchesaa  de  Mimnr,  Leopold  Hausbtirg,  Lord  Macaulaj, 
Madame  Alfred  de  Tlongcmont.  Madame  Charles  Wood.  Madame  Rivers, 
Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marguerite  de  ^i,  Amand, 
Piette  Notting,  Prince  OaniiUe  de  Bohan,  Prineese  of  Wales,  B4oal«iir 
Vaisse,  Souvenir  dc  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  Triomphc  des  Frangais  and 
Victor  Verdier.  Of  Bourbon  Perpftunh,  Baron  Gonella,  Baronno  Noirmont, 
Comiesse  Barbantanne,  Madame  Charles  Baltet,  and  Madame  de  Btella  are 
excellent.  Louie  XIV.,  of  the  Bom  4$  EotomSne  group  is  also  invalnablo  on 
account  of  the  rich  deep  red  globular  flowers  which  it  prodneea.  Among 
the  charming  Tea-semtrff  varieties  the  best  are: — Alba  Bosa,  Bougere, 
Devoniensis,  £ugenie  Desgaches,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homer,  Madame  Da- 
mairitt,  Ibdama  FULoot,  Ibdame  Margottin,  Madame  YOlennoB,  MaiMifll 
Niel,  Nardsse,  Niphetos,  Bubens,  Safrano,  Bombreuil,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  Of  Bmir}tnm  T  recommend  Empress  Eugenie,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
and  Mrs.  Bosamiuet;  while  of  NoUettet,  Aimee  Yibert,  Ct^e  Forestier, 
and  Feltonberg  aio  the  moat  effeetive  in  their  way. 

The  colours  and  general  character  of  the  above  varieties  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  reference  to  any  of  the  great  Bose-growers'  catalogues. 
Paul'»  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  X.  Wilxjah  Paul. 


HINTS  ON  ENDIVE  CULTUBE. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  a  want  of  success  in  keeping  up  a  good 
supply  of  kitchen  requisites  will  tlie  result  of  inattention  to  the  minor 
details  of  culture  and  management  though  it  is  possible  that  the  general 
prineiplea  iliat  ahonld  rale  our  practiee  may  be  iraU  nnderetood.  Fov  es* 
ample,  the  general  idea  I  wished  to  convey  in  my  last  paper  on  the  enllinca 
of  Lettuce  (p.  lUG),  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  regular  sowings  at 
proper  intervals;  but,  coupled  with  that,  a  similar  amount  of  atteutko 
mast  be  paid  to  the  tnuiiqvlantii^;,  and  afterwttds  preparing  for  the  taUa. 
Transplantation  should  always  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
SUflBciently  large  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  snnils,  mv}  before  they 
get  drawn  up  weakly ;  and  blanching  jforihe  table  (wiucii  i&  an  operation 
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HBually  performed  l>y  iyinp:  the  leaves  together  with  a  strinpr  of  matting), 
mast  only  be  douc  wheu  the  plants  are  perfectly  dr^,  and  shoald  only  be 
perfozmed  on  a  Hxnited  nombtt  at  onoe.  To  save  time,  iihis  operation  ui 

often  performed  in  a  very  wholesale  manner,  a  vrholo  bed  being  tied  up  at 
once.  This  is  iiJl  very  well  for  a  market  gardener,  who  can  cut  a  waggon- 
load  in  a  day ;  but  where  only  a  certain  number  is  required  daily,  it  often 
hai^Miui  that  more  tbui  a  third  of  the  erop  will  rot  off.   The  lemedy  is 

obvious— it  is  tlic  minor  detail  of  only  tyin^^  up  a  few  at  a  time. 

The  next  most  important  crop  for  salad  purjioscrt,  aflor  Lettuce,  is 
Endive,  of  which  there  are  two  typea,  the  Cuiled,  and  the  Batavian  or 
Broad-leaved.  These  are  bo  liahle  to  run  to  seed  if  sown  early,  that  unless 
Endive  is  in  particnlar  request  it  is  not  advise  11  f  to  sowbcforo  the  middle  of 
June,  after  which,  if  the  plants  are  thinned  out  timely,  and  kept  from  extreme 
drought,  they  will  not  run.  Two  more  sowings  may  he  made  during  the 
season,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  The  last  one,  in  August,  should  be 
the  largest  sowing,  as  from  it  arc  to  he  derived  the  main  crops  for  tlie 
winter  supply,  and  also  for  planting  in  sheltered  places  to  stand  through  the 
winter. 

The  seed  may  be  eown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  latter  being 
generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  atlords  for  thinning, 
which  should  always  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  drawing.  The  first  thin- 
ning should  be  made  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  in  height,  and 
whether  in  drills  or  broadcast  they  should  be  left  at  8  inches  apart.  It  is 
ihv  neglect  of  this  first  thinning  which  is  one  of  the  minor  deteiils  over- 
looked, for  in  five  cases  out  of  six  we  shall  find  that  thinning  the  seed-bed 
is  never  practised  nntil  the  plants  are  required  for  transplanting,  and  the 
oonsequencc  is  that  from  being  drawn  up  weakly,  the  plants  have  to  make 
an  entirely  now  start  from  the  heart  leaves,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  are  lo.4 
in  the  growth  of  tho  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  timely 
ihimied,  and  again  for  transplanting  into  beds,  as  soon  as  they  are  fotUM 
to  cover  the  seed-bed,  they  will  become  stocky  and  well  rooted ;  and,  if 
carefully  watered  when  planted,  will  start  into  growth  at  once.  A  portion 
should  always  be  left  in  the  seed-bed  at  from  12  to  14.  inches  apart,  to  come 
in  earlier  than  those  whieh  have  been  transplanted  from  it. 

Eudiye»  like  most  other  kitchen*garden  crops,  revels  in  good  fat  ground,  , 
and  with  regard  to  tho  sowing  in  June  and  July  such  may  be  allowed  it,  but 
with  the  later  sowing  in  August  this  must  be  taken  with  a  reservation,  be- 
osnse  a  hi  soil  brings  up  a  sneoident  herbage,  and  such  herbage  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury  from  frost.    The  August  sowing  is  supposed  to  supply  tho 
months  of  Decemher,  January,  and  rel)niary  at  least,  and  from  the  smallest 
plants  I  have  carried  them  on  into  March  and  tho  end  of  April ;  but  from 
ezperienoe  I  find  that  the  soil  for  these  plants  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to 
excite  a  succulent  and  tender  growth.    At  all  seasons  it  is  advisable  that 
Endi%'e  should  l)e  planted  deeply — that  is  to  say.  the  crowni  of  the  plant 
should  he  ut  least  2  inches  below  thew  surface  level.    To  facilitate  tlie 
operation,  use  a  large  sharp-pointed  dibble,  so  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
basin  formed  round  the  crown  of  the  jilant  for  the  reception  of  water,  which 
must  ahvays  be  applied  at  jilanting  time,  though  tho  seasons  are  rare  in 
which  it  ii>  re(iuij:cd  afterwards.    Towards  the  end  of  September  plantations 
should  be  made  at  the  base  of  sonth  walls.   I  generally  plant  Endive  and 
Bath  Cos  or  Ilardy  Green  Lettuces  alternately,  and  I  find  tlum  to  oor^c 
very  useful ;  the  Lettuce  especially  comes  in  aboat  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  those  in  the  more  open  i[ua«ters. 
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'  The  plants  from  the  June  sowing  will  be  ready  for  me  by  tbe  end  of  Sep' 
iember ;  those  from  the  July  lowuig  at  the  end  of  Oetober ;  uid  itis  advieaUe 

that  a  good  supply  of  thena  latter  should  be  tied  up  when  vrry  dry,  to  blanch, 
and  o'l  the  approach  of  frost  to  be  lifted  aud  stored  in  frames  or  pits  for  an 
early  winter  supply.  For  a  later  supply  the  earliest  plants  from  the  August 
flowing  miut  be  loolrad  to,  rad  finll  advantage  taken  of  every  ohanoe 
afforded  by  dry  wcatlier  to  tie  them  up,  either  for  corering  from  frost  in  the 
bed,  or  for  lifting  to  store  away. 

The  Curled  varieties  are  generally  preferred  for  salads,  and  the  Broad- 
leaved  for  stewing ;  bat  the  latter  when  well  blanched  are  very  orisp  and 
tender  for  salads,  and  by  some  are  preferred  to  the  Curled,  bein^'  less  bitter. 
Amongst  the  ('arlcfl  A  arir  ties,  that  exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Honicuiturui  Society  last  season,  appears  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  best. 

RadUqf.    JoHM  Cox. 


THB  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Potatos  in  thfs  part  are  ver>-  badly  diseased.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen,  since  181fi,  the  late  Potntos  in  gardens  worse  diseased  than 
they  are  this  season.  The  disease  did  not  manifest  itself  here  to  any 
extent  mitil  the  middle  of  Angosti  so  that  ttie  early  kinds  escaped  with  littile 

or  no  loss. 

Mona's  Pride  and  Pdvcrs's  Royal  Ash-leaved  wero  good  crops  and  fine  in 
quahty.  Hyatt's  Proline  was  a  heavy  crop  everywiiore,  and  fine.  Haigh's 
Kidney  was  fine,  and  here  they  esoaped  the  disease  much  better  than  Ittt 
year.  Prince  of  Wales  Kidney  was  very  fine,  but  very  badly  diseased. 
Milky  Wliite  was  very  much  diseased.  Dalmahoy  and  Daintree's  Seedling 
neariy  all  diseased.  All  the  late  sorts  badly  diseased,  very  few  soond  tubers. 
The  Potatos  in  the  fidd  are  also,  I  wgn^  to  say,  going  very  much  witii  iJie 
disease.  The  best  and  freest  from  disease  that  I  know  of  were  treated  as 
follows : — The  mannre  was  spread  on  the  ground  last  antnran,  and  then 

Ploughed  in,  and  the  sets  were  planted  rather  earlier  than  usual  in  spring. 
Ihese  Potatos  are  a  fine  erop,  and  up  to  the  preoent  time  (ISth  of  Septem- 
ber), very  little  diseased.  The  situation  is  rather  high,  and  the  subsoil 
gravel,  so  that  there  has  been  no  excess  of  moisture  in  the  land.  In  an 
adjoining  field,  which  ia  lower  and  a  dead  flat,  with  heavier  soil  and  a  more 
retrative  bottom,  Potatos  last  year  were  very  badly  diseased.  Potatoe  in 
the  markets  here  at  present  are  already  a  shilling  the  wei|^t  of  21  Ibe.,  a 
rather  unusually  high  price  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Fortunately  for  Uie  public,  the  com  crops,  which  are  now  being  harvested 
m  good  condition,  are  oonsiderably  above  an  average  in  this  part  of  the 
ommtiy.  Should  flour  keep  at  a  moderate  price,  Uie  loss  of  the  Potato 
crop  will  not  be  so  severely  felt  as  it  was  last  year. 

Stourton.  M.  SauZm 


TOADS  IN  IRELAND. 
Aliuouoh  toads  are  met  with  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water, 
they  were  all  originally  bred  in  it  from  spawn  deposited  in  tlie  spring. 
From  the  absence  of  toads  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  iguorantly  supposed 
that  there  is  some  peculiar  quality  in  the  soil  which  is  hurtful  to  hamilr';s- 
and  useful  reptiles.   I  advert  to  this  for  tiie  si^e  of  noticmg  that  there 
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secm'to'littve  been  similar  IomI  siolionB  concerning  noxious  auimab  evtn 
in  thi'f  country.  Sir  J.  Browne  snys,  "  It  is  a  tnic  and  remarkable  thin^, 
thai  wiiereas  Islip  and  Blitcluuton,  in  Oxonshire,  are  not  distant  above  two 
nilM,  atul  noe  nv«r  between,  yet  noe  mttn  tiding  lememberB  a  raaike  or 
•dder  found  aMve  iu  Blitchinton  (which  abounds  with  frogs  and  toads),  and 
yet  thov  lie  brought  from  Islip,  or  other  parties,  into  tlmt  to\<Tie,  ihey  dye 
at>  venomous  things  die  on  Irish  earthe  brought  by  ship. '  The  author 
seems  not  to  huTe  known  that  adders  can  s«xm»  nor  tbe  foct  that  these 
essepted,  tlio  Irish  may  have  as  many  venomous  CBsatuiesag  we  have,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  fog  of  fable,"  for  the  venom  of  wasps  and  honey  bees 
is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  viper.  Besides,  except  the  vulture,  those 
alluded  to  are  bannless— snakes,  toads,  vtdturee,  moles,  or  mole  eriekets. 
Oarr,  in  Mb  Tour  in  Irelffiad,"  mentions  these,  and  also  the  erroneous 
bplicf  of  no  frogs  having  been  found  in  Ireland  before  the  landing  of  King 
William ;  but  he  observes  that  frogs  are  stated  in  ancient  accounts  of 
noxione  animals  to  have  heea  estirpated  from  ^land*  It  would  be  useless 
to  dwell  on  that  old  legend,  the  origin  of  whidi  appears  to  be  the  damp 
nature  of  the  Irish  cHraatc. 

Though  toads  are  bred  in  water,  they  cannot  live  long  iu  it.  They 
prefer  diy  places,  where  they  find  proper  food — ^beetles,  ants,  and  many 
other  winf^'ed  insects  injuriotiH  to  cultivation.  Tli<'reforo  they  arc  more 
useful  than  fro<i;stliat  thrive  in  dump  placoa,  and  "whose  chief  diet  consists  of 
worms  and  water  insects,  or  at  kabt  of  those  found  iu  uncultivated  phices, 
wbere  thej  also  find  dielter  frmn  the  rays  of  tbs  son. 

Comtf,  J.  WmaroN. 


DOimiiB  PTBSIHBUM8. 

Any  attempt  to  chronicle  the  improvements  made  dminfr  the  pasi  few 
years  amonfj  the  tlowcrs  employed  for  garden  decoration  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  creatiy  improved  forms  of  the  Double 
Fyretfaram.  Only  a  few  yesni  ago  a  Ikmble  Pyretfarom  of  the  section  now 
under  notice,  -svas  a  tiling  unkno-wn.  But  that  patient  cntcqirisc  that  works 
out  80  many  astonishing  revolutions  in  the  world  of  horticulture  has  been 
apphed  with  great  tiuccess  to  this  flower,  and  \vc  have  now  amoug  us  a 
Tduable  summer-flowering  plant  for  the  open  ground— one  thoroughly 
hardy,  being  altogether  an  out-door  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  thoiroQl^y 
Taluable  for  the  embellishment  of  shrubbery  and  mixed  borders. 

Tho  history  of  the  improvement  of  thk  tiower  is  just  the  simple  process 
that  has  worked  such  happy  results  in  the  case  of  other  popnlar  flowers. 
Received  from  tl  r  Continent  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  in  a 
form  suggestive  of  a  much  higher  order  of  development,  it  was  at  once 
taken  in  hand,  and  by  careful  seeding  year  by  year,  semi-double  flowers 
became  resolved  into  fiilly  double  blooms  ;  increased  sizv  both  of  floret  and 
flower  head  followed  in  the  wake  of  fuller  substance,  and  with  these  came 
that  coveted  variation  which  always  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  florist — a 
breaking  away  into  new  colours,  or  combinations  of  colour,  even  to  a  mueh 
larger  degree  than  was  at  first  reasonably  expected.  And  so,  bringing  up 
tho  "  r,' ford  of  progress  "  to  the  present  year,  the  rich  and  vaning  beauty 
of  some  of  these  flowers  really  surprises  one  who  has  inspected  tliem,  see- 
ing what  a  oomparatiTely  short  space  of  time  has  h&em  devoted  to  perfect- 
ing  them.  They  are  eertainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  That  they  grow  somewhat  lanky  is  really  no  tenable  objection 
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against  tliem,  as  they  can  easily  be  tied  up  to  stakes  iu  common  with  many 
other  horbacoous  plants.  Bnt  it  is  not  improbable  tliut  this  objection  will 
soon  be  altogether  removed,  inasmuch  as  some  very  dwarf -growing  varieties 
ace  now  shoiniig  themselves  iu  the  seedling-beds,  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  observed  among  the  Antirrlmmms  for  ijihtance,  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  any  good  qnahties  in  these  dwarf-growing  kinds,  wliiie  their  dwarfhess 
is  a  great  gain.  They  remain  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  commencing 
early  in  July,  if  not  earlifir,  and  they  are  even  now  (the  eeeond  week  iu 
September),  iu  full  bloom,  as  the  planta  tiuowont  a  snooeHiooi  of  l^tacal 
ahoots  that  become  Horiferous. 

Then  some  single-flowered  Tuietieg  of  the  Pyrethnun  are  also  under- 
going a  collateral  improvement,  though  they  only  bear  about  the  Bame 
relationship  to  the  double-flowered  kinds  that  the  single  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  do  to  the  splendid  and  full  doable  flowers.  Still,  thej 
tte  moving  along  in  the  maren  of  improvement,  increasing  year  by  year  in 
size  of  flower,  in  br&dth  and  roandnoaa  of  flozet,  and  iu  diversity  of  colour. 
They  are  easily  propagated  ;  tliis-  is  another  recommendation  in  their  fiivonr. 
They  can  bu  multiplied  by  takmg  ofl  cuttings  either  in  the  autumn  or  early 
in  the  spring ;  these  sbonld  be  pat  into  a  oed  made  tobAj  for  them  in  a 
oold  finuue,  or  else  be  put  out  on  a  shady  bcmUr,  and  protected  by  a  hand- 
glass. A  gowl  rifli  soil  is  all  that  is  required  to  induce  them  to  root, 
riautiug  out  for  blooming  can  be  done  either  iu  the  autumn  or  the  early 
spring.  If  the  gioimd  intended  to  receive  tiiem  be  low  and  wet,  put  off 
the  planting-out  till  the  t^pring,  and  house  the  plants  iu  a  cold  frame 
through  the  winter ;  but,  as  a  rule,  planting  can  be  safely  done  in  the 
autumn.  As,  however,  the  slugs  have  a  flue  appreciation  of  the  Miage  as 
an  article  of  food,  th^  must  be  looked  after,  or  the  plants  will  soon  betray 
the  ravages  of  these  herbivorous  gounnantU  of  the  gai  den. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  tmder  certain  heads  of  colour  some  of 
the  showiest  and  bent  varieties.  Under  the  head  of  Carmine  and  Bedmay.be 
pat  the  showiest  and  brightest  eoloors.  Of  these  the  foUowing  can  be  well 
reconnnendc  d  : — Emile  Leoinine,  a  fine  continental  variety,  colour  deep  rosy 
carmine  witli  bronze  centre;  Moflrl^,  a  tine  shade  of  carmine  red,  but  with 
a  tendoucy  to  cumu  single ;  Canninatuin  pUuiun^  darjk  carmine  ;  Fuhjem  pU  - 
wtrimum,  dark  red,  a  large  and  handsome  flower ;  ImhrieaUwi  plenum^  bright 
rosy  carmine,  the  flowers  of  t^rcwi  size  and  showy  ;  llose  Perjrrihin,  a  dark 
but  plensinpr  shade  of  rosy  cjimiiue  ;  and  Pnnrr  >,f  Wales,  dark  canuine 
shaded  with  bright  red,  a  strikinj^  bhode  of  colour,  ilowcrH  large  and  fuH. 

Rosy  Idlac  and  Pm-ple  shades  will  well  represent  the  next  section.  A 
distinct  purple  hue  is  evidently  soon  to  be  obtuinr  1,  hnt  at  present  it  is 
somewhat  mixed  with  rose.  The  most  noticeable  under  tliis  head  are  Mux 
JHinkis  (Salter),  new  of  1867,  pale  rosy  lilac,  with  a  light  centre,  the  flowers 
large  and  full,  and  belonging  to  what  Mr.  Baiter  denomuuiates  the  Hanun- 
culus-floworcd  section,  inasmuch  as  the  florets  tormin!^  llie  centre  of  the 
head  are  flat  instead  uf  being  quilled,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case ;  LincfifiUt 
another  continental  variety,  ro.sy  purple  with  paler  centre  ;  Madame  Caht, 
deep  rosy  puq)le,  a  very  effective  shade  of  colour ;  and  Banal,  a  very  flne 
and  double  crimson  purple  flower,  one  of  tlic  best  of  the  dark  colours. 

Of  shades  of  Kose  there  are  Salter's  Alfred  Salter ^  vivid  rose,  a  fine 
flower ;  Jiwryamufi,  bright  rose,  the  flowers  large  and  fall  (this  variety  is 
.somewhat  dwarf  in  its  habit) ;  Nemem,  dark  ^'lowin<;  rose,  showy  and  fine ; 
Paul  J'ltmiv,  soft  rose  with  light  centre,  iinolher  dwurf  i^rowinpr  variety  ; 
Pmqmi  Hone,  a  small  but  good  flower  of  a  lively  daik  roue  shade ;  and 
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Wilhelm  Kramper,  a  tall-groiring  variety,  Imt  of  A  good  shade  of  coloiir— 

namely,  lively  dark  roBO. 

Pink  sliades  are  found  in  the  following  varieties: — KobiUssimum  (Baiter;, 
■«ir  of  1867,  a  very  large  flower,  having  broad  gnutl  florets  of  a  bright 

pink  Ime  with  a  white  centre,  one  of  the  most  distinct  kinds,  and  very 
attractive ;  Yofamlr,  rosy  pink,  flo^vers  very  donMp,  and  dwarf-growing  ; 
Cameum  plenum,  pinkish  hlubh,  flower  large  and  fall ;  Jui»ciuuium,  a  very 
pleaaing  shade  of  deep  pink;  Oustaw  Reitz^  a  continental  variety  of  a  pale 
rosy  pink  shade  with  bronzy  centre,  a  fine  flower,  l^nt  a  somewhat  tall 
grower;  J.arhj  Blanche,  blush,  with  a  distinct  rosy  tint,  very  fine;  Miu 
Talfourd,  bright  rosy  pink,  a  pretty  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour  ;  and  Mrt. 
Dijc,  blush,  shaded  frith  pale  rose,  ai^  very  fine. 

Till  rr  is  a  clearly  perceptible  presence  of  something  akin  tn  Prach 
colour  m  a  few  of  these  flowers,  particularly  in  Arume,  rosy  peach,  the 
centre  lighter,  a  pretty  and  distinct  flower ;  CeritOf  clear  rosy  peach  with 
snlphnr  centre,  a  fine  flower ;  and  aooiher  pretty  flower  of  bright  rosy 
peach  shade. 

Bhades  of  Yellow  are  as  yet  oonfined  to  yellowish  sulphur  and  buff.  Of 
these  the  best  are  Lutmm  pienmn  (Salter),  new  of  1867,  pale  yellow,  but 
deeper  in  colour  in  the  centre,  free-blooming,  and  dwarf-growing ;  JN'a»n/,  a 
continental  variety,  in  colour  creamy  sulphur ;  nnd  Siilphnrntm,  gnlphart 
with  a  deeper  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  distinct  and  good. 

Of  White  flowers  there  are  Atmu  Hotbamt  white,  with  a  deep  blush 
centre  ;  Bellr  Gnhrldlr,  pure  white,  with  ddicats  peaoh  centre,  a  fine  flower ; 
Xi'  Plus  fJlini,  blush  white,  a  fine  anrl  Lr.ld  flower;  and  Princexs  Alexandra, 
white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  cream,  a  very  fine  flower  of  great  depth  and 
sabstanoe,  and  dwarf-growing. 

The  following  are  the  best  of  the  single  flowers : — Gi{/antewn  rubrum, 
chestnut  red,  flowers  large  nnd  bold  ;  Klnnholtz,  bright  crimson,  fine  and 
distinct ;  Mms,  glowing  crimson,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  flowers  large  and 
fine ;  Prince  Alfied^  purplish  crimson,  flowers  large  and  bold ;  and  l^aMer, 
bright  reddisli  crimson,  flowers  very  showy,  and  a  fine  shade  of  colour. 

Quo. 


DENDROBIUM  MOBILE  K^J)  SPECIOSUM. 

Thk  latter  of  these,  Daidrobium  sjieciomm,  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  the  amount  of  cultural  success  amongst  us,  whidb  from  its  great 
merits  it  is  deserving  of.  A  plnn'.  -^dth  eight  or  ten  .stout  j)seudobulbs, 
having  each  a  crown  of  leaves  line  as  it  is  capable  of  producing — not  such 
as  are  generally  met  with — is  in  itself  a  noble  object,  whose  beauty  is  greatly 
enhanced,  however,  when  decorated  with  an  array  of  spikes  sufficiently 
lengthy  to  need  ih:\t  the  pot  should  be  elevated  for  their  display.  The  cause 
of  this  want  of  greater  success  must  not  be  sought  after  in  the  absence  of 
heat.  Dendrobinm  spcciosum  is  in  reality  a  plant  from  a  more  temperate 
zone  than  some  superficial  observers  may  be  aware  of.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced firom  New  Holland  ;  and  New  Holland  plants,  it  may  not  be  beside 
the  subject  to  state,  have  an  aversion  to  too  much  heat.  Generally  the^  will 
contend  to  the  death  against  it.  Let  me  advise,  therefore,  a  more  rational 
treatment  to  those  who  are  anxions  to  grow  and  to  flower  this  plant  freely. 

A  warm  comer  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  quite  away  from  draught, 
and  not  too  much  shaded,  will  salt  it  well  in  a  general  way.   In  such  a 
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position  it  may  stand  from  November  till  late  in  the  following  April,  with 
just  snflSoient  water  afforded  to  ensure  a  slight  amonnt  of  latent  moisture 
throaghout  the  entire  ball.    This  is  best  supplied  by  simply  dipping  fbe 

wliol  e  exterior  surface  of  the  pot  containing  the  plant  into  a  tub  or  vessel  con- 
taming  tepid  water,  three  or  four  times  during  the  above  period.  From  the 
latter  date  commence  gradually  to  moisteii  the  ball  throughout  by  actual 
waterings,  sponging  the  leaves  also,  whioh  will,  doubtless,  start  it  into  active 
growth  in  due  time,  at  whicl:  period  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cooler  part  of 
an  intermediate-house,  still  keeping  it  away  from  anything  in  the  way  of 
draughts,  slightly  shading  it,  and  occasionally  watffling  it  oopionsly  over- 
head. When  it  has  fini^ed  proecptibly  to  enlarge  in  growth  in  this  position, 
it  may  be  ngfiin  removed  to  a  more  open  situation,  such  as  an  airy  vinery 
wherein  the  crop,  having  become  ripened,  requires  in  consequence  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Here  it  will  mature  effectively  the  growth  it  has  previously  made, 
and  at  the  proper  date  it  should  agam  be  returned  to  its  general  winter 
quarters.  In  the  following  'Mnrrh,  or  early  in  April,  it  may  be  expected 
to  sliow  for  flower.  Bear  in  miud,  however,  that  if  thiough  adverse  treat- 
ment this  plant,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  outright,  with  any' sem- 
blance of  oultiiral  attOQtion,  has  dwindled  '<less  by  degrees*'  down  to  a 
mere  pigmy  as  compared  with  what  it  ^1  iiM  br,  it  will  take  more  than  one, 
and  periiaps  two  seasons,  to  induce  it  to  dower  freely.  With  treatment  such 
as  the  above,  which  I  can  personally  vouch  for,  I  have  flowered  a  plant  of 
J),  qieeiosimi,  which,  grown  in  a  IG-sized  pot,  produced  sixteen  flower^spikes 
upon  ten  pseudobulbs,  two  of  which  carriel  tliroe  spikes  each,  averaging 
12  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  beautifully  fragrant.  Few  have  any  idea  of 
the  real  beauty  of  this  species,  even  though  it  be  not  brightly  coloured,  who 
have  not  seen  it  thus  freely  flowered.  One  other  remark  I  would  offer.  In 
potting  the  ]  Innt,  use  an  open  porous  compost,  formed,  as  is  customary,  by 
mixing  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  Rphagnnm,  and  potsherds  well  together, 
these,  however,  being  first  reduced  to  smaller  particles;  mix  them  together, 
erock  hm,  yet  efticiently,  and  pottliem  as  firmly  as  the  natoreof  these  things 
will  itliiiit.  Little  other  inducement  will  the  roots  then  need  to  ramble 
luxiiriautly  therein,  and  throw  up  in  consequence  robust  pseudobulbs,  bear- 
ing upon  their  crowns  leaves  equally  broad  and  lengthy  as  themselves — a 
tme  test  of  luxuriance  in  Dendrobium  speoi(^m. 

Dendrobiwn  nobiU'rcqvLira^  nlsn  a  littlr  more  study  than  is  usual  of  its  native 
habitat,  and  its  attendant  ciimatii'  mflaences,  in  order  to  flower  it  as  freely 
as  it  is  capa])le  of  being  flowered.  A  native  of  Cluna,  it  dehghts  iu  a  moist, 
humid,  and  WMm  atmosphere  during  active  growth — a  season  when,  perhaps* 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overdeluge  the  plant  with  water  at  a  genial  tempe- 
rature. Tn  our  practice  here  we  seldom  err.  But  do  we  imitate  the  more 
temperalu  Chinese  winter  in  our  general  practice  during  the  season  of  rest  ? 
I  hold  not.  Tinoftsed  within  our  neoessarily  over-humid  winter  stoves  at 
a  uniformly  maximum  temperature,  comparativrly  ^p^  aking,  iha^c  plants 
(which  need  a  cool  and  an  entire  rphhou  of  rest,  bunounded  by  as  dry  and 
buoj'ant  an  atmosphere  as  possible),  are  furced,  as  it  is,  into  a  state  of  semi- 
rest  only — forced  to  retain  their  foliage  green  and  intact.  Thm  does  the 
whole  plant  exist  adversely.  How  should  we  apply  these  facts,  then  ?  So 
soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  actively  to  grow  (wliicli  is  readily  seen  when 
they  exhibit  at  the  tips  of  the  young  growths  no  further  signs  of  progres- 
sion), withhold  water,  save  at  distant  intervals,  dming  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  after  that,  wholly.  Remove  them  first  for  a  week  into  tlm 
warmest,  dri^t  position  in  the  house,  and  thence  into  the  sunniest  part  of 
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»  cod  gMtthdiaM  or  maef,  noi  tul^Mtad  to  dmights,  wlaan  fbgy  wn  to 
lieoome  weU  mured  to  a  plentiful  snpplj  of  air,  ivliiiBh,  famranr,  wij  moBt 

not  feci  directly.  Here  tkey  are  to  remain  for  some  months.  The  only 
oihar  e&sential  requisite  u  that  no  actu&i  moisture  be  allowed  to  rest  upon 
attn  whole  vadnoe.  In  due  aeMoa  iloirtr-lmds  will  pvotmde  if  a  growUi 
oapable  of  their  production  lias  bean  ipmiad.  Wheu  this  is  observed  they 
most  be  reintroduced  into  n  wnrrnpr  hoime,  and  treated  for  the  due  display 
of  their  blosaoms.  Xt  wUi  i>ooa  be  seen  what  an  incentive  of  future  (|p:owth 
the  piet  omapleto  resi  will  liave  bean.  The  bardeniDg  process,  m  liko 
manner,  will  oaoaa  them  to  flower  moat  abnndanfly. 


Amokust  recfiit  novelties  in  the  Orchid  faiuUy  may  be  mentioned  Dm' 
dnbimH  Bullt^ri^intim  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6652),  a  pretty  delicate-flowered  apenea, 
first  bloomed  by  Mr.  Wontworth  Built  i-,  nftor  whom  it  has  been  nnraed. 
It  is  a  Mouhnein  plant,  introduocd  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  very  easy  culture,  lowering  iu  the  spring.    The  stems  are  eiectirii  and 
atnated,  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acute,  and  the  flowers  which  follow  the 
Ipflvcri,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  white,  faintly  tipped  with  puri)Ie,  and 
with  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  lip.    "  In  structure  it  is, 
peiliaps,  most  neaily  alUed  to  D.  crepidatum,  from  which  the  form  of  the 
1^  alnmdantly  distingniaheB  it;  while  in  the  size,  colouring,  and  general 
effect  of  its  flowers,  it  somewhat  rescml'it  <^  ihe  otherwise  very  diffi  r>  iit 
J>.  P^vonianum, '  but  is  infinitely  less  beautiiul.   It  has  been  called  V.  tfi  a- 
tkmmmtm  in  gardens.   The  very  remaricable  Eptdmdnm  enmaUafhonm, 
CBtA,  liag.,  t.  6666),  has  beoi  bloomed  durmg  the  past  summer  at  Otalton 
Park,  and  proves  to  be  a  fine  f^liowv  species.    Its  stately  stem'?  {3tow  from 
4  to  6  feet  high,  and  are  pendent  at  top  from  the  weight  of  the  large 
nodding  raoeme  of  flowers.   The  latter  are  long-stidked,  pale  on  the  ontside, 
and  on  the  iiuide  yellowish  mottled  with  rich  brown,  tne  Up  and  column 
being  of  a  creamy  white  tinted  with  rose.    The  Inr-^o  size  of  tlie  indi^-idual 
flowers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  entire  raoemes,  together  with  the  stately  liabit 
of  the  plant,  reader  it  one  ci  the  moot  deeirame     its  lunily — one,  more- 
over, which,  coming  from  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  in  Guatemala,  is  fomid 
to  tlirivo  beet  in  pardons  under  cool  treatment.    Another  new  speeios  of  tlie 
same  genus,  having  an  ornamental  character,  is  Epidcndrum  Brasmol^  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6664),  another  Guatemalan  speeies,  flowered  hy  I&.  Bateman,  m 
plant  aUied  in  habit  to  E.  prismatoeupvm,  but  remarkably  distinct  in 
colour,  the  sepals  beinf?  of  a  rich  buff  or  yellowish  brown,  the  lip  straw- 
ooloored  at  the  base,  and  mauve-coloured  at  the  tip.   Its  singular  colour 
lenders  it  attraetiTe. 

Among  stove  shrubs  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  ornamental- 
/  leaved  plants  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  .{calyj^  tricolor,  from  Now_ 
Caledonia.  It  is  a  remarkably  distinct  plant,  of^slnrubby  haUt^pi^oducu^ 
large  ovate  aeaminate  leavee,  which  axe  irregularly  mottled  and  blotbhea 
with  coppery  red  and  crimson,  or  sometimes  a  good  deal  suffused  with 
coppery  red,  n  colour  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  plant  in  culti- 
vation, and  wiuch  contrasts  finely  with  other  ornaments  of  the  hothouse. 
The  pluit  heloiga  to  the  Urtioaoeona  order,  and  is  the  Catrntu  ki^ridmt  of 
some  botanisla.  It  was  obtained  Iff  Mr,  J.  G.  Veitoh  daring  his  visit  lo 
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the  Soath  Sea  Islands,  and  has  lately  been  seut  out  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accompauyiug  iilustratiou. 


Dr.  Hooker  figures  a  rather  pretty  form  of  Dmctrna,  called  aurculosa, 
var.  maculata  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5662),  sent  to  Kew  from  West  Tropical  Africa 
by  M.  Gustav  Maun.  It  is  a  stove  shrub  of  6  to  8  feet  iu  height,  witli 
slender  stems,  copiously  augmented  by  moans  of  surculi  (or  suckers),  from 
the  roots ;  the  leaves  are  scattered  or  somewhat  whorled,  acumiuately 
oblong-lanceolate,  green  with  yellow  spots ;  and  the  stems  terminate  iu  a 
lax  globose  corymb  of  slender-tubed  pale  yellowish  flowers. 


THE  iLOBur  Aim  vmmtaam. 


A  very  interesting  example  of  the  genus  Agave,  a  group  of  plants 
which,  from  their  remftrkftble  and  strikingly  effeethre  forms,  are  making 

their  way  slowly  but  surely  in  popular  favour,  is  the  Atfave  xylinacanthay 
recontly  figured  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5660).  It  is  a  stemless  plant,  with  the  thick 
Bucculcut  Icaveti  spreading  on  all  sides,  and  bearing  on  their  margins 
flat,  whitish,  varionsly  lobed  or  furcate,  or  sometimes  simple,  spinous  pro- 
cesses, which  are  often  hooked  ;  it  is  the.se  vroody-looking  spines  that  have 
8uprf?ested  the  name.  The  scape  is  simple,  erect,  0  or  10  feet  high,  terminat- 
ing in  an  attenuated  but  crowded  raceme  B  to  4  feet  long,  of  small  greenish 
flowers  with  projeottng  yellow  antiiers. 

Erodium  macradenium  (Bot.  Map;.,  t.  .'60.1),  recently  introduced  from 
flie  Pyrenees  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  it  Son.  of  York,  a  ]irf  tty  cut-leaved 
plant,  with  lilac  black-spotted  Pelaigonium-lika  flowers,  iipi»L'urs  to  be  the 
same  as  the  plant  long  sinee  onltivated  (and,  doobtless,  sub.sequently  lost 
to  our  gardens),  under  the  name  of  £.  glandolostan.  It  is  an  di^ant  her- 
baoeoof)  perexmiaL  .  ym 


BOOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

Before  I  observed  Mr.  Cramb's  remarks  at  p.  174  concerning  the 
production  of  roots  from  Vine  stems,  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  hut 
such  roots  were  the  mere  ejects  of  moitit  heat,  especiallj  during  dull 
weather ;  and  this  not  only  eoineides  with  his  remarks  on  the  snlqeot,  bni 
I  thmk  also  with  the  opinion  of  practical  Yine-growers.  If  the  opinion  of 
theorists  is  cnrri-rf,  tlirit  the  fault  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  roots 
underground,  then  only  weak  Vines  would  produce  rootti  from  then  stems, 
whereas  they  are  less  tiable  to  do  so  than  strong  ones,  though  both  may  be 
under  the  same  treatment.  I  need  observe  that  the  roots  are  produced 
only  from  the  under  sides  of  the  stems  shaded  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,, 
and  they  soon  die  off  iu  a  drier  atmosphere. 

'  The  same  may  be  said  of  healthy  Melons,  Cacnmbers,  and  plants  of 
many  other  kinds.  v.Luse  stems  often  produce  roots  or  fibres  during  dull 
weather.  ISome  of  my  Vinos  are  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  with  stems 
thicker  than  one's  wrist,  and  they  annually  produce  roots — ^more  or  less, 
according  to  the  warn  himudiliy  of  the  hoose,  as  freely  as  Vine  enttings  do 
whilst  l\ing  amongst  warm  leaTes. 

Uoisey  Park,  J.  Wiohxom. 


CONCERNING  CONIFERS. 

Thk  planting  of  Conifers  is  every  year  extending  over  the  country. 
They  are  not  now  confined  to  the  pleasure  ground,  nor  to  a  special  plaice 
set  apart  for  them  called  a  Pinetnm,  bat  are  being  l&rgely  planted  over  the 
pai^  and  plantations  of  many  of  the  laj^  estates.  These  are  the  proper 
places  for  all  the  larger-growing  species. 

Li  some  of  the  places  where  Conifers  were  largely jplanted  some  years  ago, 
one  of  the  great  mistakes  committed  was  the  plantmg  tiiem  too  dosely 
together.  In  most  situations  where  the  pilaxits  have  not  been  proper^ 
thinned,  the  greater  number  of  the  specimens  are  spoiled  for  want  of  room 
to  devclope  thembelves.  Large^growing  Conifers  have  generally  been 
j^amted  too  doselvtogetherpor  too  near  walks  and  otiier  things  that  prevent 
theur  devoIopiDg  uMmsehreB* 
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The  clifBciilty  in  proonrlng  seeds  of  some  of  the  species  was  so  great  a 
few  years  i^o,  that  grafting  was  largely  practised  to  meet  the  demand  for 
fbem.  Uttfortanately,  many  of  the  trMS  planted  eome  years  ago,  eithflr 
throagh  beiuf^  grafted  or  tho  roots  becoming  corkscrewed  by  being  kept  in 
small  pots,  have  done  badly  and  caused  disappointment.  Those  matters  are 
now  generally  well  understood,  and  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  fine 
seedling  plants,  weU  prepaared  for  tranBplimting,  with  tho  almost  eeriamky 
of  the  most  satiaCAotocy  fesolta,  if  planted  in  smtablo  plaees,  and  pzqperly 
attended  to. 

The  two  great  evils  that  Conifers  suffer  from  are,  an  excess  of  moisture 
at  flie  looto,  and  planting  in  low  oonfiiied  Bitnations.  Unfortunately 

Conifers  do  not  always  show  the  effects  of  these  evils.  In  dry  seasons  and 
mild  winters  the  plants  do  pretty  well.  It  is  only  whon  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  autumn,  and  tliis  is  followed  by  a  severe  winter,  that  Conifers 

Planted  in  badly  druned  land  and  ooafined  sitaatiens  snffsr  to  any  extent, 
ut  tho  results  are  then  often  very  disastrous,  as  was  tho  case  in  many 
places  last  year.  Plants  that  are  perfectly  liardy  arn  then  set  down  as  quite 
tender.  Hardy  Conifers  when  planted  in  batliy  dramecl  laud  or  iu  con- 
fined places  will  suffer  seriously  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  while  the  very 
same  kinds  will,  when  planted  iu  thoroughly  weU-drained  land  and  >]  en  airy 
situations,  stand  many  degrees  of  frost  without  sustaininf^  the  slightest  in- 
jury. When  Conifoia  ai"e  planted  iu  badly  drained  land  and  in  cou^ned 
plaees  the  wood  very  rarely  gets  properly  matured,  and  in  conseqvenee  it 
suffers  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Excess  of  moisture  nt  tho  roots  in 
winter  causes  the  spongelets  to  perish,  and  the  plant  is  iu  consequenco 
weakened,  and  less  able  to  stand  frost.  From  long  practical  observation  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  excess  of  moistore  at  the  roots,  is  one  of  the  chief 
cause;;  why  so  many  hardy  CdTiifcrs  suffer  so  much  injxiry  in  severe  winters. 

Of  the  several  thousands  of  Conifers  planted  here  in  the  park,  tho  plea- 
sure ground,  and  woods,  not  one  of  those  in  exposed  situations,  and  where  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  dry  porous  nature,  iiTi  r  1  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
frost  of  last  winter  and  spring.  A  few  only,  in  low  places,  or  whore  from  the 
nature  of  iho  ground  the  surface  water  could  not  pass  off  freely,  suffered 
slightly. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Inn  I,  :i  i  1  T  '  |  ]  ntlng  in  open  airy  situations  whore  the  wood  would  get 
ripened,  we  shouiU  not  hear  so  often  of  such  wholesale  destruction  of 
Ckniiftn  in  serere  winters  as  we  did  in  that  of  1866^  In  our  moist  climate 
the  land  lor  GonifiBrs  cannot  be  too  dry  in  winter  pif  we  wish  to  save  the  fine 
roots  from  perishing ;  nor  can  tlie  situation  be  too  open  and  aixy,  provided  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  destructive  west  winds. 

We  are  now  on  the  ere  of  the  planting  seae(m,  and  it  would  be  wdl  if 
theee  &ets  were  not  only  borne  in  mind,  but  acted  upon  by  intending  planters, 
I  am  sure  those  who  do  so,  will  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  satis&etoiy 
results. 

Though  plantations  are  the  proper  plaees  for  all  thelarger-growing  species, 
I  am  no  great  advocate  for  planting  young  Conifers  in  old  woods — not, 
however,  through  a  dread  of  root-fun^fiis,  but  from  the  diflSculty  of  getting 
spaces  sufficiently  open  and  airy,  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  the  young 
plants  all  day  long.  If  tall  trees  in  any  way  shade  young  Conifers  they  wiU 
grow  up  tliin  and  weakly. 

I  nrn  a  great  advocate  for  planting  Conifers  in  young  plantations,  and 
for  pioniing  them  at  good  distances  apart,  so  that  they  may  have  ample 
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lOom  to  <lev«Iope  thimaelvQs.  The  young  pkato  aAicd  tiiB  Oooifen  all  ne- 

ewsftiy  shelter  w  iihont  obflirocting  the  »ni>aliwm- 

^V)u  n  plauteJ  in  yonng  plantations  the  young  treos  shonld  be  kept  well 
tiiinned  uat  as  ihcy  advanoe  in  growth,  so  that  the  Conifeis  may  have  a  fair 
duNDee  el  developing  ihaauelTea. 

Stamrkm.  M.  Saul. 


ICADBESFIELD  OOUBT  GRAPE. 

splendid  now  Grape  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Koyal  Ilorticulturftl  Society  held  ou  the  20th  of  August, 
and  was  mmi  deservedly  awarded  a  first-daas  certificate.  The  bunches  ex- 
hihited  ireighed  from  li  to  2  lbs.  eadi ;  tiiey  were  beaatilblly  and  tegaUoAy 
grown,  and  qnito  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Mnecat  of  Alexandria — t.  e., 
lonjj  and  tapering,  and  well  shouldered.  The  berries  are  large,  longisb  oval, 
like  thoee  of  the  Muscat,  jet  black,  and  covered  with  a  hue  bloom  like  that 
•B  the  fruit  of  Black  Alieanto.  The  stalk  of  the  btmeh  is  rafheir  fine,  «nefc» 
and  of  a  reddish  puiple ;  that  of  the  berry  is  stout  and  warted.  The  skill 
is  tou^h  niid  membranous ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  very  juicy,  rich  and  ex- 
oellent,  and  has  a  distinct  Muscat  flavour.  The  leav^  wluoh  are  hristiy, 
deeply  lobed,  and  serrated,  have  reddish  stalks  and  midribs,  like  those  of 
the  Esperione. 

It  is  a  poedrmf:.  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  at  Madrosfield 
Court,  Great  Mulvem,  who  has  furnished  the  following  information  respect- 
ing it : — "  The  Orape  in  question  was  raised  some  five  years  ago,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  a  quantity  of  seedlings  which,  after  fruiting,  I  considered 
worth  savin?.  The  parents  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante, 
crossed  both  ways.  I  am  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  wliich  kind  produced  the 
seed  from  whioh  the  present  seedling  was  raued.  The  plant  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  short-jointed,  and  the  eye  is  prominent,  and  rather  more 
pointed  than  thjit  of  the  Muscat.  The  fruit  sets  freely  »s  tbat  of  tlic 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  ripens  a  fortnight  later  than  that  varieij,  and  a  like 
period  earlier  wan  that  id  the  Mnscat  of  Alexandria." 

Jndginf^  by  specimens  of  this  secdliug  which  liuve  been  exliiblted  dm-inc; 
the  past  two  seasons,  it  promi'^es  to  bo  one  of  tlie  finest  Grapes  yet  iulro- 
dnced.  For  flavoui'  it  is  nearly  li  not  quite  equal  to  the  Unseat  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  in  appearanoe,  sise,  colour,  and  form,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
and  there  is  a  frecness  about  the  bunch,  like  that  which  bclouj^s  to  the 
Black  lianibnr;,'h,  that  betokens  a'fine  constitution,  and  capability  of  being 
grown  to  a  large  size.  The  stout  stalks  of  the  berry,  and  its  tough  leathery 
skin,  are  also  sure  indications  of  its  good  keeping  qualities.  Of  all  Ghrapea 
in  oaitivation,  Mrs.  Finoe's  Black  Mvsoat  comM  nearest  to  it. 

A.  F,  B. 


AN  EPITOME  OF  PANSY  CULTURE. 

To  grow  the  Pansy  successfnllv  for  exhibitioii  purpo-ses.  the  course  of 
treatment  briefly  eketehed  out  in  tlic  I'oiiowing  remarks,  and  which  can  be 
mied  up  aeoocding  to  circumstances,  should  be  followed. 

In  the  month  of  July,  and  again  in  October,  select  healthy  cuttings, 
and  jilant  tlicm  in  a  cool  part  of  the  garden.  A  north  border  is  the  hmt 
situation  for  them,  and  thev  should  be  |>ut  under  glass,  in  order  to  keep 
liwsy  tuu  ftom  rottiiig  them;  halt  this  ootfoaiig  shoold  aoi  be  a  doM 
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frame  or  pit — hand-glasses  do  exceedingly  well  if  they  are  removed  for  a 
short  time  uight  and  moming.  Light  soil  must  be  used,  and  both  the 
eittinga,  aiid  liw  yonog  plants  allar  thay  have  xookefl,  are  io  be  kept  dear 

of  all  dead  folia<3;e. 

If  required  for  vei-y  early  bloom,  or  to  be  cxliibiti  d  m  pots,  the  strongest 
young  plauts  should  be  selected  and  potted  uxio  four-mch  pots ;  they  are 
to  be  plaoed  in  a  eold  frame  for  the  parpoee  of  kci  ping  off  any  exoees  of 
rain,  out  thoy  must  have  all  the  air  possible.  In  December  they  are  to  be 
repotted  into  sevoii-iuch  pots,  using  rich  soil.  The  plants  generally  make 
several  leading  shoots,  but  four  or  hvo  are  sufficient,  and  from  theiie  the 
small  liraaehes  or  side  shoots  shonld  be  removed  as  thej  giow>  in  order  to 
tihrow  strengUi  Into  tbe  pciaoq^  shoots,  by  whioh  means  large  bloonis  irill 
be  ensured. 

SiiuUar  treatment  will  be  Huccestiful  for  ont-of-door  culture.  A  rich 
free  soil,  and  a  eool  but  airy  place,  are  among  the  principal  requisites,  and 
with  these  must  be  combined  abundance  of  light,  so  that  crowding  may  be 
avoided.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  vigorous  growth  and  large  bloome  will 
not  be  obtained. 


of  our  hothonses,  we  have  at  least  in  this  pretty  Japanese  plant  one  whidi 


is  suggestive  of  those  rare  hothouse  gems,  and  one  which  has  enough  of 
intrinsic  beauty  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  our  collections.  It  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan  in  a  living  state  to  the  St.  Petotsborgh  Botanic 
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Garden  by  M.  Maximowicz,  and  the  same,  or  a  very  similar  plant,  was 
lnocuEhft  to  this  oonntry  by  Mr.  JT.  G-.  Veiteh  on  fais  retnm  from  Japan. 

Tbe  plant  is  a  dwarf  lu-rb,  with  short  stems,  aud  approximate  leaves, 
narrowing  into  tlie  petiole,  which  is  dilated,  f;o  as  to  sheath  the  stem  by 
its  base.  The  form  of  the  loaves  is  ovate,  acate,  the  margin  being  of  a 
dear  pale  yellow,  and  tike  central  part  hatred  with  bright  green  reHeolaiicniB 
on  a  deep  olive  green  ground.  The  flowers  an  itpwaidB  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  pnle  pink  colour,  hairy  on  the  outside,  with  linear  erect  sepals  aud 
petab,  and  a  lip  of  the  same  form,  bat  shorter  and  reoorved.  It  is  related 
to  the  Geoiohifl  faiflora  of  Lindlej,  and  M.  MaadmowioE  legands  it  as  forming 
irith  tiiat  pkint  a  very  natural  section  of  the  genus  Goodyera. 

For  garden  purpo<»ps  it  will  be  very  welcome,  because,  with  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Auicctochils,  it  is  far  more  manageable  than  they.  Indeed, 
H.  Kegel  states  that  it  etieeeeds  well  in  a  oool  honse  if  placed  in  a  U|^t 
ritaation,  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  by  means  of  shading. 

In  Japan  it  is  only  met  with  in  cultivation,  and  brinqjs  a  high  price  to 
the  Japanese  dealers.  M.  Eegel  suspects  that  this  and  another  species, 
G»  vdiUma,  something  in  the  way  of  G.  dieoolor,  hoth  oome  from  the  eoathem 
islands  of  Japan.  Their  free  growth,  easy  culture,  and  nicely  marked 
leaves  render  them  both  desirable  for  p:cncral  cnltivation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  grown  in  flat  pots,  planted  in  freshly  gathered 
sphagnum,  mixed  with  a  little  loamy  eakh  And  eand,  and  kept  rathor 
elevated  ahore  the  edge  of  the  pot. 


THE  FINCHLEY  VINE. 

This  Vine,  the  history  of  which  is  a  study,  and  the  proj^ress  of  which 
speaks  most  emphatically  iu  behalf  of  the  extension  Bjstem  where  circmn- 
fllances  fiiToiir  its  adoption,  is  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  eneoeBS  in 

Grape-growing,  that,  although  it  has  been  frequoutly  noticed  by  the 
horticultural  ]^i-os^.  it  deserves  a  special  record  iu  our  pages.  We  find  so 
oircumstantiui  au  accuuui  of  it  iii  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Thomson*i>  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Vine,  tiiat;  we  quote  his  deseription,  all  the  more  readily, 

since  if  would  appear  that  'Sir.  Tliomson  was  him^^elf  iu  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  inducinc:  Mr-  Kay  to  plant  it    Tlio  account  given  is  a<?  follows 

"Intho  year  I  became  acquainted  wun  the  lato  Mr.  Kay,  of  Fiaohley,  uuar 
London,  and  up  to  the  dato  of  his  melancholy  death,  I  continued  to  diacuss  with  him,  ycrbally 
and  by  letter,  every  ^vmiioa  tbat  bore  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine.  He  alwajs  naintadiiiea 
tiM  pcai  importance  otiAoA  li«  oalled  '  carrying  a  largo  anumnt  of  ftliage  on  th«  Yin«*  M 

the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  up  its  stamina,  iiivl  hcIcJ  on  this  himaolf.  I  nscv-l  to  reply,  that 
practically  it  yrm  not  expedient  to  allow  more  tlvan  two  leaves  to  grow  btivoad  thu  bunch. 
Tbia,  with  the  sub-latcrala  stopped  at  one  loiif,  I  con^^idered  sufficient,  and  pointed  to  the 
•zaauile  of  the  Oak  Hill  Yinoa,  noar  Bamet,  then  and  for  twenty  yean  ao  ably  managed  by 
Ifr.  Imvia,  wito  prodnoed  splendid  crops  of  Qrape«,  ripe  in  Muen  and  April,  for  many  years 
in  succession  fromtbb  same  Vines,  and  which  ho  pninL'<l  lo  one  eye,  und  left  only  nno  l-jif 
heygnd  the  bimch.  I  thought  tho  svstem  I  adopted,  of  leaving  two  leaver,  sufficient ;  Mr.  Kay 
ffaooght  otherwise',  and  left  from  four  to  five. 

Carrying  his  ideas  still  farther,  he  said  bo  believed  that  beUer  would  be  the  plan  of 
ptontmg  only  one  Vino  in  a  large  house.  This  I  urgod  him  to  do,  and  in  1895  he  built  a 
span-ro«")fcd  house  S9  feet  long,  16  foi't  wide,  and  9  fcc-t  G  inche"-  in  height  to  apex.  In 
this  honso  hopiant<.<i  a  single  Black  Ilamburj^h  Vine  iu  March,  IS.SG,  the  roots  all  outside, 
and  the  border  protiarcd  89  feet  ii;  Ii  i^'', ii  by  15  broad.  Beyond  this  border  aro  llie  borders 
of  other  houses,  giving  it  scope  for  its  roots  littla  if  at  all  under  a  <|UArtor  of  an  acre.  The 
Tine  is  trained  with  a  leading  stem  fkomtitt  centre  of  the  north  sidemdl  up  to  the  apex,  and 
down  to  the  south  wall,  for  the  house  runs  oa^  and  weat.  From  this  main  .stem  fit-e  laterala 
are  tninod  towards  each  cod  of  the  hatao — ouo  at  tho  spex,  the  others  equidistant  botweea 
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the  apex  and  tho  ynllt.  Tho  lant  timo  I  saw  it  in  compaiiy  with  ^fr.  Kay  was  in  1862.  I 
aav  it  ag&iu  in  1864,  whon  it  had  a  fall  crop  of  excellent  Grapes,  weighing,  aa  1  have  ninoe 
learned,  476  lb<i.  In  186  3  it  bore  400 Ow  of  Grapes ;  in  1866,  tnreo  hundred  btmchea,  wane  of 
them  wdgfaiag  61bi.  It  took  saran  jean  to  funiah  the  honse  with  bMunai^  wood.  The 
girth  «f  t£a  Item  wbcM  itaotn*  tluboiMO  is«t tilii date.  May  1867,  14  indiflii.  Ut. Otbome, 
an  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Kay's,  has  ahly  carried  out  his  preceptor's  mode  of  mana^ng  this  imblc 
Vine;  and  I  trust  it  may  long  remain  in  robust  health,  a  fitting  monument  t^>  om  who  had 
few  equals  as  an  enthusiastic  caltivntor  of  the  Vine,  and  one  who  standa  alone  aa  having 
built  a  large  honie^  and  planted  it  with  »  angl*  Vina^  to  taat  a  thaocy  whioh  aono  writemoi 
the  prwent  day  ana  itMtiiig  M  ft  iwv  «■».'* 


LABELLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Finding  the  load  labels  on  the  fruit  -walls  lioro.  not  so  legible  as  could 
be  deBireil,  etipecialijr  when  reading  them  from  the  walks,  I  have  tried 
Tabbing  into  tne  letters  two  coats  of  white  lead  or  punt,  and  they  now 
can  be  rend  quite  plainly.  To  Hoine  this  may  be  no  information  ;  but 
others  who  may  not  have  tried  it,  will  find  it  the  best  and  most  permanent 
mode  of  labelhng  the  fruit  treea  ou  their  walla  aud  borders.  Some  yeai-s 
a^^o  1  bad  the  leads  used  here,  and  tiie  printing  materials,  made  by  the 
firm  of  LLn{jfbani  Brothers,  Ironmnn::ors,  Biraiin^'bam.  They  likewise 
famished  galvanised  iron  sockets  for  lixmg  the  stamped  leads  in  for  the 
borders.  The  leads  are  cut  in  tbis  shape,  being  about 
4  inches  in  length,  and  2}  inches  in  breadth,  and  are 
packed  in  packets  of  fifty  each.  The  dots  in  the  flanges  at 
the  sides  show  where  they  are  nailed  to  the  walls.  When 
fixed  in  the  iron  sockets,  these  flanges  are  bent  round,  and  clenched  on 
theother  side.  The  labels  then  for  the  borders  are  inthisshape. 
When  fitamping  the  leads  with  the  letters,  I  use  a  block  of 
iron  made  for  the  leads  to  fit  in,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  thin 
iron  plate  with  three  open  lines  wherein  to  stamp  the  names 
on  the  leads.  When  printing  the  leads,  I  have  the  steel  pieces 
which  contain  the  letters  ou  the  tops,  all  fixed  alphabetically 
in  a  tin  box  with  a  smaU  square  hole  for  each,  and  by  being 
able  to  ponnee  on  the  letter  required,  the  printing  is  done 
systematically,  and  with  rapidity.  There  has  been  no  end  of  labels  tried 
for  naming  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air ;  but  whetl^er  made  of  heart  of  oak, 
porcelain,  ox  cast  iron,  they  have  all  failed  of  being  permanent.  With  lead 
labels,  however,  the  ease  is  diffBorent ;  and  when  the  letteni  are  bronght  ont  by 
using  the  white  paint  now  and  then,  little  more  can  be  desired  for  the  purpose. 
Tho  way  the  painting  is  done  here,  is  to  rub  over  the  letters  twice  with  a 
little  white  lead,  and  then  take  a  rough  piece  of  cloth  or  sacking  to  wipe  Uie 
paint  oif  the  Um  of  the  labd,  the  domg  wldoh  forces  the  paint  deeper 
into  the  letters. 

WtUteek,  Wiluaii  Iiujut. 


NOVELTIES  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c. 

A  VERY  fine  lot  of  Hollyhocks  was  shown  before  the  Floral  Committee,  on 
August  20th,  by  Mr.  Chater,  Salfron  Walden,  and  two  fine  new  seedlings 
by  the  Bev.  E.  Hawke,  Gainsborongh.  A  line  of  about  a  dosen  spikes  of 

flowers,  firom  Mr.  Chater,  some  of  them  new  kinds,  shown  for  the  first  time, 
were  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  following : — Alba  mperba  (Chater),  a  large  pure  white  flower,  of  good  sub- 
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Blance;  Ruhj  Queen  (Hawke),  brilliant  ruby,  a  fine  variety;  and  Geui 
(Hawkc),  palo  salmony  red,  also  of  fine  quality.  A  8econ(l-c1ns«  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Waidai  Queen  (Chater),  with  large  and  full  liowers  of  a 
delicate  flesh  colour.  Qiuen  of  YeUowt  (Chater) ,  has  a  good  hue  of  colour,  but 
4he  guard  petals  are  too  large  and  pale  in  colour.  Whtthij  King  (Chater), 
similar  to,  but  not  bo  good  as  Gem  above  noted ;  and  Midnight  (Chater), 
!;»  a  glossy  dark  maroon,  almost  black  fiower,  but  wanting  substance. 

Some  Beedling  DaMim  were  shown  by  Meesrs.  Hopkins,  Pope,  and 
Keynes.  The  former  had  Exa-ilent,  orange  maroon,  a  small  but  promising 
flower;  Mr.  Pope  had  Ruth,  a  heaxy  rosy  purple-edged  variety  ;  and  of  the 
new  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Keynes  two  received  second-class  certificates — 
nsmely,  Mn.  DodtU  and  CaroUm  Tetterdl,  both  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way, 
and  yet  distinct  tnoui,'li  from  each  other — both  light  ground  varieties,  cdtred 
with  rosy  lilac,  the  blooms  of  ^ood  size,  full,  and  with  fjood  ceutre«.  The 
following  were  also  new  seedling  kinds,  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Keyucs  will  send 
: — Mm  Tvmert  a  variety  tipped  with  losy  purple ;  Royal  PttrpU,  rosy 
purple ;  Ladg  Drrh>i,  a  dark  purple,  tipped  with  wliite :  l^nuichall.  white  ; 
Emma  Kncnutf},  palo  primrose ;  Duke  of  Edinl-unjli,  a  handsome  shade  of  rosy 
violet;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bouierie,  orange  but!.  A  Pci-petual  Picotee^ 
named  Aacot  Yellow,  from  Mr.  Standish,  was  a  large  and  showy  yellow* 
ground  flower,  edged  with  rosy  red,  the  habit  vigorous  aud  free-flowering; 
it  was  awarded,  a  first-class  certificate.  ]\-rhi-)m  T/i/' ('//n  ,  from  Mr.  Eck- 
ford,  Coleshill,  Berks,  got  a  .similar  award ;  it  ib  a  large  aud  bold  flower, 
file  colour  roi^  purple,  witli  a  lively  bright  crimson  centre,  and  promises 
to  make  an  excellent  exhibition  variety. 

Ixora  crocata  mtilum,  from  Messrs.  E.G.  Henderson  &  Bon,  well  deserved 
the  first-class  certificate  it  received ;  it  is  of  a  deeper  and  much  belter 
odionr  than  I.  eroeata,  and  has  a  very  compact  truss  of  flowers.  I.  ctoeata 
elegans  is  also  a  new  kind,  but  not  so  good  as  the  forpgoing.  Two  very 
handsome  Paints,  from  ^Ir.  Bull,  were  awarded  first-class  certificates — viz., 
Caiamus  adspnmts  and  C.  jaranica :  the  latter  has  the  smaller,  but  yet  the 
handsomer  foliage.  Tlie  same  award  was  made  to  ^ir.  Bull  for  AUopMla 
T.nrhnriUian<i,  from  Australia,  with  shining  green  fronds,  which  promises  to 
make  a  handsome  tree  Fern.  A  hy lurid  Notegatf  Fdargonium,  with  large 
and  handsome  trasses  of  livety  crimson  florae,  named  Magmim  Bomim, 
came  from  Messrs.  Bownie,  Laurd,  A  Laing;  the  individual  flowera,  how- 
ever, were  small  and  the  petals  narrow.  Some  good  yearling  Zotuil 
Pelaryoniutus  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  generally  having  stout  aud  smooth 
flowers,  and  somewhat  promising ;  and  Mr,  Ecnord  had  two  very  promiring 
Variegated  Zoned  Peiaiigfoniifins— namely.  Lady  Falkatanei  a  goUUm,  and  Mm 
Annie,  a  silver  variety. 

Daidias  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  novelties  brought  l)efore  the 
Floral  Committee  on  September  6th.  Ilrst'class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Hebe,  a  light  ground  flower,  very  evenly  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  outline  and 
subf=?tanco  good,  and  altogether  first-class,  from  Mr.  (i.  llawlings,  Romford  ; 
also  to  YelUnv  Perfection,  rich  golden  yellow,  a  large  iiower  of  fine  quality, 
from  Mr.  Turner,  Slough ;  to  ISr  Onmlh  Shtythe,  bright  orange  red,  the 
centre  sufTusod  v.  ith  purple  ;  to  Yireroij  of  Egypt,  a  fancy  variety,  a  large  but 
somewhat  flat  flower,  suffused  rosy  lilac  with  crimson  stripes  ;  to  Leojmrdfsx, 
also  a  fancy,  a  flower  of  similar  build,  ground  colom-  lilac,  spotted  and 
striped  with  bright  crimson  ;  and  to  hadg  Derhy^  a  very  pleasing  flower  that 
wiU  be  very  naef'il  f  r  exlulntion  purposes,  palo  groimd.  heavily  tipped  with 
rosy  lilac,  all  from  Mr.  Keynes,  SaUsbiuy.   Sewmd-dass  certifioates  were 
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ttwuded  to  Floff  of  Truee,  wliiie,  tlightly  waStmA  and  striped  wiHi  pato 

lilac,  antl  to  nmmeUoit,  yellowish  bttflf  ground,  tipped  with  reddlsli  oriiuge, 
both  from  Mr.  Cr.  Wheeler,  Warminster.  Dmlhiij  fTnrnfr\  prJr  fjr.vn, 

edged  with  deep  rosy  lilac,  and  Wonderful  ^iieyues;,  it  i  aiicy  vaiiei^  ,  pale 
Ulao  ground  with  pnzple  etripe,  very  much  in  the  way  of  Viceroy  of  Egj/fit, 
also  received  a  similar  award.  A  good  many  other  seedling  Dahlias  were 
liroduced,  but  generally  of  indifferent  qtiality  as  showUt  though  SUggOStivo 
of  their  being  hereafter  seen  in  belter  coiiiiition. 

Somo  Beedling  Verbenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  EofcCnd,  of  Coleshill  Omt^ 
dens,  the  most  striking  of  the  collection  being  Bravo,  cerise,  fading  to  pale 
rose,  and  lemon  eye,  pip  tine,  smooth  and  stout — awarded  a  second-class 
certificate;  and  Jjord  Derby,  brilliant  deep  orange  scarlet  with  lemon  eye, 
a  fine  hue  of  colour,  but  the  pipi  cup  fai-  too  much. 

Eiumjpnus  jajionieits  thirfxcfiis,  from  Mr.  William  Paul,  is  a  very  novel 
form  of  this  hardy  shrub,  a  large  portion  of  the  shoots  being  entirely  yellow. 
If  this  can  be  perpetuated  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  A  special  certifi- 
cate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Andenmn,  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  for  a 
collection  of  splendid  cut  Orchids,  some  of  them,  notably  OdrntogUmtm 
ip-andct  CatUeyu  Aclojidw:,  and  some  species  of  Ottadium* 

At  the  Otystal  Palace,  on  September  10th,  it  was  altogether  a  ehow  of 

cut  flowers  and  fruit,  DahUas,  Asters,  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  and  Verbenas 
being  the  priucipal  features  in  the  first  part  of  the  Show.   On  this  oocaBion 
fizst-elass  oertificatee  were  awarded  to  the  following  DaUku: — Buttarm^  ' 
(Turner),  a  very  fine  shade  of  soft  pure  yellow,  fine  sabstance  and  outline ; 

Maxtf^  Johnny  ^1? umer),  a  fancy  flower,  quite  novel  in  colour,  though  a 
little  imperfect  m  the  centre  ;  Adonis  (Turner),  a  very  beautiful  pale  ground 
flower,  sufiiued  and  slightly  edged  wiu  lilao ;  Mn*  DoHmg  (Turner) ;  Hebe 
(Bawlings) ;  Yellotr  Boy  (Ke3mes),  a  yellow  self,  lather  deeper  in  colour 
than  TnrTipv's-  I'ftftrmii),  a  fine  and  bold  flower;  liosi/  Qimx  (KejTies), 
dear  ros\'  violet,  somewiiat  ribbed  in  the  petals,  but  of  a  good  colour ;  Mr$. 
Dodie  (Keynes),  a  lilae-enffiiBed  flower  with  slij^t  lilac  edging,  soft  and 
pleasing ;  and  Leopardesu  (Keynes),  a  fancy  flower.  Second-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  (li<i>><rl,oH  (Keynes),  a  fancy  variety,  pale  lilac, 
spotted  and  flaked  with  crunson ;  and  to  Hiyh  Slterijf  (Turner),  glossy 
Velvety  ogfimson,  a  small  flower  witii  a  fall  high  OMitre,  and  good  onthne. 

Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  seedling  Gladioli 
from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport : — Pinbimim^  Seedling,i^vilQ  pink,  flaked 


ibatiiered  With  deep  erimson,  and  white  throat  mailed  with  violet ;  Siwuflake, 

pure  white,  the  lemon  thioat  pencilled  with  violet ;  and  Charles  Turner,  light 
snhnon  jmik,  the  white  throat  very  conspicuous.  The  spikes  were  all 
large,  tlie  flowers  of  good  form,  and  promising  to  be  vei^  effective  exhibi- 
tion kinds.  A  similar  awavd  was  made  to  Messrs.  Mindun  A  Sons,  Hook* 
Kortou,  Oxon,  for  two  seedliii:^  IIoUiihiH-ks — vi/!.,  Tlic  Rev.  Charles  Garrett, 
dullish  chiret  crimson,  a  full  but  tiattish  flower;  and  Ahjimis,  salmon  rose, 
large,  full,  and  of  hue  quality.  ^Ii*.  C.  J.  Peny,  of  i^irmiugham,  brought  a 
lot  of  Yetrhenas,  among  tiiem  several  of  his  fine  seedlings  of  &e  present  year. 
The  namr  of  those  awarded  first-class  certificates  are  now  given,  but  they 
will  be  arranged  and  described  on  a  future  occasion.  The  certificated  flowers 
were  J.  C.  Ward ;  MiM  Turner,  very  fine ;  Hercules,  Interestiny,  and  G.  P.  Tye^ 
the  latter  of  the  finest  quality,  lir.  Knight,  Battle,  Sussex,  received 
the  SMne  awaid  lor  Verbem  Cenetmce,  a  quantity  of  flowers  ftom  the  open 
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groimd  being  daawa.   It  is  of  a  deep  eearlet  eolour  with  lemon  e^e,  tad 

Keeps  its  colonr  well ;  the  pips  are  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and  judging 
fnm  its  clmractor     seen  on  this  oceaBion,  it  will  nirtke  a  fine  bedder. 

One  of  tile  special  features  of  this  Bhow  was  the  competition  in  the 
dasB  for  tw«tty-foiur  Tarietiee  of  eitt  bkxmis  of  etore  and  groenhonse  plants. 
The  first  prize  was  awarclcd  to  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  Ewell,  for  a  box  of  flowers 
of  mch  fine  quality,  so  fresh,  so  tastefully  and  accurately  arrani^ed,  that 
too  much  cannot  be  Huid  in  its  favour.  The  contents  of  the  Ijos.  comprised 
snoh  fine  things  as  PaneraHum  spedottim,  VaUotapurpureat  AUamandn  yranH' 

fiora,  A.  Henderson  I,  Lnptujcna  roKcn,  Pcristcna  data,  PlrroDio  tIriianSf  Ond' 

diumjiextumtm,  &c.   Each  bunch  of  fiowers  was  a  bouquet  iu  itself. 

The  meeting  of  the  Moral  Oommittee  at  Bonfh  Kensington,  on  the 

"  17th  of  September,  had  a  greater  significance  than  usual  attaching  to  it,  in 
fO!ise(iuence  of  the  show  of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  being  held  iu 
connection  with  it.  New  Dahlim  were  in  ntroug  force  on  tliis  occasion, 
though  a  great  many  of  those  Bho^v'n  have  already  been  noticed.  The 
following  worn  flowers  not  previoiis]  ,  nnticed: — Rosamond  (Turner),  clear 
pinkish  lilac,  a  very  pleasing  colour,  and  a  good  exhibition  flower ;  Mmw- 
randuni  (Church),  light  ground  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  very  pretty,  and  of 
foil  Bttbstance;  and  PreHitnt  (Iiegge),  a  superb  rich  crimson  flower  of  very 
fine  quality.  These  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Gipsy  Queen 
(Hopkins),  heavily  tipped  with  crimson  on  n  pale  ground,  a  telling  exhibi- 
tion flower;  Chameleon  (G.  "Wheeler),  a  rosy  purple-tipped  flower  on  a 
yellowish  bufiF  ground,  very  pleasing  and  useful-looking ;  Romf  Circle  G. 
Wheeler),  clear  vivid  ropo,  tl;<^  tins  of  the  ])etals  round  the  flower  so  heavily 
Bttfihiscd  as  to  form  a  band  of  purple,  a  very  showy  flower,  wanting  outliuo; 
Bilhj  BvtUm  (Turner),  a  fancy  flower,  flaked  with  dark  crimson  on  a  dull 
lilac  ground ;  Vedette  (Turner),  a  rosy  purple  self,  small,  but  of  fine  outline ; 
Prinns^i  Martj  of  Cambridge  (Thomeycroft),  a  large  white  self,  looking  as  if 
it  will  be  very  useful  for  exhibiting;  and  Golden  King  (Bawlings),  a  small, 
haadBome  bright  yellow  flover,,  -were  all  awarded  seeond-elass  eertificstes. 
Mr.  Eni^t's  Vetiena  Camtance  also  received  a  first-class  oertificatc. 

Cuj*rex!fu.i  T.ftmoninna  ochroleuca,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  is  a  very  handsome 
golden-foliaged  Conifer,  in  the  praise  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  bathed  in  gold,"  so  regularly  and  th(«oughly  is  the  yellow 
colour  diffused  over  the  plant.  It  was  awarded  a  first-lass  certificate,  as 
was  AJornsia  .Ti'imimf^ii,  from  Afessrs.  Yeitcli  d'  Sonf.  a  very  handsome  and 
gtiikmg  species,  having  radiating  sections  of  a  dark  hue,  almost  black,  on 
ft  very  bright  leaf  gnnmd.  Mr.  Bull  got  first-class  certificates  for  two 
handsome  Palms.  On  nJo.ra  ri  (iia  and  Astrocanjiim  ttirewn :  also  for  a  shining- 
leaved  luindsome  tree  Fern,  Cifathea  eanaHmhita :  and  for  Arancaria  flefjnm, 
from  New  Caledonia,  said  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  the  species.  A  very 
piomiBing  Iv^haved  Petar^oniumf  named  Duke  4)f  Edifiiui^  but  in  bad 
condition,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Woolwich.  It  has  a  broad 
margin  of  white  to  the  leaves,  and  appeared  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Ivy- 
leaved  and  Mangles'  Variegated ;  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  again  better 
dereloped.  Tradaeantia  repem  varugatOt  from  Mr.  W.  Boll,  is  a  neat- 
looliing  variegated  trailing  plant  when  the  variegation  is  good.  The  great 
difliculty  lies  in  perpetuating  it,  as  the  plants  are  so  much  disposed  to  run 
back  to  tlie  plain  furm.  The  variegated  form  can  only  be  perpetuated  by 
taking  oif  the  shoots  so  marlnd  and  striking  them  as  cattmgs. 
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Laso2  C1.C8IES  07  GsjLPKs. — Mr.  Fowler, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  ef  Stair,  Oartle  Kennedf, 

prMdii/^-'il  nf  a  fi-fnt  sbowin  Gla-sgow.  the  most 
LXlriiiiruui.u}  ijuncli  of  Grapes,  for  size  and 
weight,  that  lia.s  hecn  cxhihitod  in  modem 
timefi.  It  all  but  rivaiiod  the  famous  bunch 
of  Speechly  at  Wdbeck.  It  weip^hed  17  Ibt. 
2\o7.3.,  and  was  of  the  Whiti'  !Sii-o  ^•ariet5'. 
Tho  same  j^rowor  had  eiiorm'jus  Black 
Alicante,  wiili  berries  the  .nIzc  of  Victoria 
Hamburgh,  oiid  bunches  coiapa<;t  aud  pyra- 
midal to  a  fault.  Trebbiano,  too,  waa  the 
largest  arnl  Lc>t  formed  bunch  of  the  kind 
probahly  ever  1  xiiihitod.  Mr.  Fowler  also 
produteJ  a  bunch  of  the  Duchisaof  lim  cltuch 
Tariety,  much  iar^r  botli  in  duster  aud 
b«rr}-  than  any  of  this  variety  before  exhibited. 
Tho  size  of  bunch  which  Mr.  Fowler  in> 
duces  in  all  the  sorts  under  his  cultural  care 
is  sornutltiii;^  wondcrfid,  uud  ii  hc  does  not  at 
all  times  show  them  quite  up  to  tho  finiahing 
■tvoke  in  point  of  cdovr,  it  seed  not  be 
wondered  at. 

TurKKXATioNAtCoNOBKM.— Mr.  R.  Warner 
proposes  that  an  liitcnKitional  or  I'nivcrsiil 
J&otanical  and  Horticultural  AeaociuUuu 
ahonld  be  furmid,  whiohshall  hold  Congresscu 
annually  in  ditfcrent  capital  cities,  such  as 
may  ofl'or  to  roctdvo  it,  in  tho  same  way  as  our 
Agrit  uUunil  Sui  iLiy  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion meet  at  difibront  towns  in  Great  lirituin  ; 
•adthMerwynwinherofthieAasodation  shall 
pay  a  certain  ram  per  aonuiti,  to  paj  expenses 
of  printing  und  distributing  the  Prooeeiiinjis. 
He  HiiL;i,'eHt.<<  th;it  tlic  he iid- quarters  shoiud  h.- 
in  Engiuud,  and  2idd»  that  tho  Linnean  Sot^ioty  ; 
ahoidd  undertake  it ;  hut  that  if  thn  Society  i 
vill  not.  then  it  should  be  an.  independent 
AiBodation. 

ruOl-AcJA  riON  OF  VaRIKGATBD  PULKTS  l-ROM 

IlooT-ttTnxois. — The  result  of  this  process  is 
very  frequently  that  the  plants  so  raised  return 
to  their  original  grftsn'teared  state.  Mr. 
Heduin  noticed  some  few  years  since,  that  root- 
tuttin':.;^s(>f  (^;n  nu.s  iiiascula  varicgata  jirodnoed 
tho  noiuiitl  form,  whilo  plants  rai^od  Irorn 
layers  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  to- 
▼ert  to  their  original.  Contintttng  his  esperi- 
nents,  be  fonna  that  this  was  tte  cose  with 
most  v.knotjate.l  ithints,  so  that  he  L'.\]>e<  ted  to 
cstablitih  ii  is  a  general  rule  ;  but  in  ihti  co^e  of 
Pjrros  japonioa  TMiegBta,  the  roots  wore  found 
to  produce  the  aamo  Tanegated  Sana  aa  tho 
parent. 

Oi.\rrf)t'>^  Cri>An  or  Goa. — Tliere  h  a 
glaucous  variuty  of  the  Cedar  of  (>  >a  at 
Verrierca,  the  re^idenoeof  Madame  Vihnorii., 
vhichibrgraoefalnesiia unrivalled.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  most  ezqulaito  idetsoie-gnnuid  trees 
in  exist:n(  c,  drooping  moet  f^wBelnOft  nndof 
a  lively  silvery  U>ne. 


Second  FaciTiKO  ov  Muba. — IntheOxford 
Botanio  Garden  a  plant  of  Vnaa       a  stem 

about  12  feet  hi^'h,  which  had  produced  a 
buijch  of  fruit  last  year  (ISfifJ),  hsu;  prt>ducbd 
from  the  same  «tom  a  second  bun  ( h  u  f  fruit  this 
simunor.  The  second  bunch  is  9  or  12  inches 
above  the  prsrionsone,  and  is  on  tho  opposite 

side  of  the  stem.  Aa  it  i.t  nr-'  )"  <!■  a  j)lant  of 
this  genus  to  fruit  a  second  Uiuc,  the  fact  in 
worth  recording. 

OuArriKO. — Dr.  Kegel  describes  a  new 
method  of  grafting,  as  pzaotiBed  by  Herr 
Frcimdlich ,  one  of  the  Russian  court  gardeners, 
with  remarkable  success.  Instead  of  taking 
the.seion.s  from  the  previous  year's  wood,  with 
the  bud  ju«t  boginniii;^  to  swell,  the  still  soft 
growing  lateral  ^hoot^  an'  i^clectedwhen  fifom 
half  to  1{  inch  long,  and  cither  bark  orton^ie- 
grafted,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  the 
li^raluro  too  ti^'lit,  as  they  s.vcil  much  ni  tre 
rapidly  than  hardwood  scions,  iiuccess,  he 
cays,  IB  certain,  if  oare  be  taken  that  tlie  sap  at 
the  stock  is  in  motion  at  the  time  tho  opt.  ra- 
tion is  performed.  Ho  recommends  this  mode 
;l6,  >up<  i  ior  to  all  <)lher.'<,  especially  for  hard- 
woodi  d  trees,  .Mich  as  ijuercus,  Fn.c^ns,  &c., 
which  are  u.sually  difficult  to  prup  if^ale  from 
the  old  vood.  New  llosea  andothor  plants, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  increase  as  rapidlv  as 
possible,  may  also  bo  advantageously  ironced 
ill  tho  same  manner. 

OttiAmiiBB^OBowiKo  irr  Fbancb. — 01ean« 
dors  are  grown  about  Taris  in  sandy  soil  in 
small  pots,  say  488,  which  they  of  course  soon 
H!l  with  roolis.  Tht  y  art-  plunged  allthesummer 
m  the  upon  air,  and  grown  mI  all  other  seasons 
near  tho  glass  in  those  low  liousce  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Parisian  gardens.  They  are  dkwed 
to  rise  with  an  undivided  stem  for  about 
3  inches,  and  then  lirc  nk  off  into  several  littlo 
stems.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  grow- 
them  wherever  th^ro  is  a  sunny  shtlf  in  tho 
greenhouse,  by  lecuring  a  cleui,  while  dis- 
couraging a  soft  or  luxmant  groirth. 

C'uABSKLAS  G1UPK8.— A  large  collection  of 
theso  ha*  been  examined  this  season  at  Chis- 
wick.  They  were  fruited  together  in  pots— 
tho  only  way  in  which  mtch  a  iMxgi  number 
could  be  brought  under  oomnarison.  The  Ibl- 
lo^v^n^'  are  the  reiulf^  — Tne  earliest  variety 
is  Ciiu*4€iiu  liutij'di  Toiim  in,  a  small,  round, 
somewhat  pointed,  greenish  white  Urai)©, 
tranipaxent,  sweet,  and  agreeable.  Gelbe 
MmeateUierf  resembles  tMi  in  appearance, 
but  is  somewhat  later.  Pitmaslon  IVInte 
ChuUr  is  verj'  muck  like  Oclbc  Muscato'dier. 
Early  White  Malvatia,  synonymous  with. 
(iroTc  End  Sweet  water,  KoiMhieimer  blano 
precoco,  and  3urehardt's  Amber  duster,  is  a 
most  esccllent  early,  ?r:nll.  yellowish  whito 
Urape,  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  agro;^ble. 
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Ro^al  JfinemKRe  fa  •  vonr  caneUent  wiety 
for  pot-culture,  and  free-boarinp.  The  fot- 
lowiog  are  eynonyraes  of  it — viz.,  Chussolaii 
Napoleon,  Qucon  Victoria,  Chasselasdo  Mou- 
tmihtn  A  gnini  tranqparenta,  Cbaraelaa 
i»  ToniaxaMma,  and  Brntuno.  Chasnelas 
Croipiitnt  is  somowhat  firmer  in  iho  flesh. 
Cluui^Las  d£  FLorenct  is  thn  eiime,  only 
having  a  tew  rose-coloured  torrits  in  the 
Imaoh.  Qitlden  Bordeaux  resemble*  the 
Bogral  Mnaoadiiw,  but  fa  amaller,  and  not  so 
nod.  Ciotat  is  a  Royal  Miucadino,  with 
Pawley-ctit  leave*.  Mmeat  St.  Laurent  is 
a  v^rj'  eiirly  Gnipc ;  tlic  Lunchca  are  small, 
the  berriM  alflo  tmaJl  hat  sweet,  with  a  mus- 
eat  flaTOnr.  Mmcat  Ottonell  and  Oliver's 
are  ernonpnons  with  it.  Le  Mamfhm  re- 
semblcH  it,  hut  has  much  more  dt-eply-cut 
leaves.  CJuusi  hin  fiv^.'  de  FalUnix  is  of  the 
•ama  flAvour  and  character  as  Royal  Musca- 
^ne,  withbrieht  ro8e-«oloimd  benfaa.  Miu- 
eat  rouge,  Chasi^elas  rouge,  Chossclas  dc 
Ncgrepont,  and  FoniLnito  mae  are  synonymes, 
a  little  paler  thiin  Ch:i*!.ficla8  lloso  dc  Fal- 
loux.  Stilltcard't  Sicfettrattr  is  a  very  good 
Tsnety  of  Sweetwater,  with  large  berries, 
which  seti  freely.  Diamant  Traube  is  a  verj* 
fine  Grape,  bunches  and  berries  large,  of  a 
dear  transparcm  y ;  tlosh  finn,  juiev,  and 
lioh.  Cabral  resembles  this  very  much,  but 
fa  uftrior  to  it.  Reevet"  Mtucadinr  is  a 
very  strong-growing  variety,  berries  small, 
beautifully  yellow,  lich,  and  pleasant.  Chat- 
tela*  Mmqiu:  is  well  kinnvn.  C!iii8.»i'Ias  Mu.s- 
qu^  de  yantes,  Muscat  blanc  du  iiurkLcim, 
and  Muscat  Regnior  an  aynonynies  of  it. 
Crnnfurd  .If  rj^cat  is  the  same  in  flavour  and 
appearance,  but  has  the  /epotaWon  of  not 
cracking.  Ducluns  <[f  lUicch  iu-Ii  is  a  very 
long  tapering  bunch,  witli  small  round  bt  r- 
rfaa,  in  flavour  lilce  the  Chasstlas  Musqufi. 
Mmcat  Troviren  is  a  fine  QntpOt  buncbes 
large,  berries  medium-sized,  in  flaroor  like 
Cbiaaclas  Mum]ui' ;  it  doca  not  crack.  F./.<ffT'.« 
Whit€  Seediinij  is  a  fine  Orape,  bunches 
large,  berries  large,  dear,  and  beautiful 
oval ;  pleasant  flavour.  Chamlat  de  Jeni- 
$alem  is  Black  Hambun^h.  Milhaud  du 
Pradfl  is  syn'iuymons  with  (F.iUado  Noir 
muMue  and  tKillado  2s'oir  pnk»>ce;  a  very 
«ic2ltnt  varit  tv,  brrriea  large,  oval,  black, 
muscat  flavour'  2Imcat  N(rir  d'Angera  is 
synonymous  with  Mnicat  Woir  d'Kiamatadt, 
a  g'":>d  form  of  Black  Frrnticnan.  Mtucat 
Noir  d'Hongrie  is  a  small  black  ( .r;ipi\  with 
a  very  rich  muscat flaronr,  the  hi^lu  it  flavour 
of  all  the  voriotica  glOVB.  Ghaa$tUu  Doha- 
nvZ  is  a  small,  nraiid.  Wade  Ol«p^  not  of 
high  lliivoiir.  A  Grapf  rwc'wvA  from  Sir  P. 
Du  Malpas  Grey  Ep  rton  is  a  wnall,  ov.il, 
black  varirty,  of  no  p.irticular  raluo.  So.  6.3 
(Veitch),  is  a  small  worthleia  varie^  of 
Persian  Grape,  reddish  purpl*.  M^emne 
lioijalr  i»  a  fine  variety,  larg^  than  the 
Royal  Muscadine,  ovato,  clear,  rich,  and  cx- 
aelMiit. 


TF.K. — Mr.  Chauncey,  of  Lanmstcr,  relates 
hi  3  experience  in  the  preser^'ation  of  Pelar- 
^niuiiis  during  the  winter,  as  follows : — 
"  At  ibe  and  of  automn  I  laid  in  a  trencdi  at 
one  <wni«r  of  107  garden,  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
presentation  during  th^  winter,  fifty  or  more 
Tom  Thumb  Pelargoniums.  The  trench  was 
about  12  inches  deep ;  the  plants  were  laid  in 
and  covered  with  straw,  the  eatth,  bong 
heaped  orer  tbem,  so  as  tin  fbtm  a  oowrin^ 
12  or  11  inches  thick,  and  tihaped  like  a  roof, 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  oil'.  Towards  the 
end  of  April,  the  plants  were  dug  out  of  the 
beds,  and  though  tho  winter  had  been  very 
severe,  they  wete  fotmd  to  be  aU  alive  and 
healthy,  except  two,  which  had  rotted. 

PoLEMU.NitM    CtBHULErj*  VARIROATOM.  

This  is  strongly  recommended,  and  well  indeed 
it  deserves  to  be,  as  a  beaotiAil  fern-tike^ 
feathery,  silvery  plant  far  the  flower  ffirden. 

As  Nature  times  dowri  h*r  most  glowingf 
coluura,  andeubancea  their  beauty  a  thousand- 
fold by  contact  of  cool  foliage,  and  contrast 
of  calm  neutral  tints,  so  should  we  revepentiy 
fellow  her  in  our  ^nden  grounds,  and  steive 
to  invite  nnd  ii  tain  the  fidniirini^  eye.instcKid 
of  startling,  dazzling,  and  wearying:  it,  by  a 
continuous  and  intolerable  glare.  '•  Not  a 
leaf  to  bo  seen,"  has  been  the  unwise  boast 
of  many  a  florist  in  pnuse  of  some  gorgeous 
fspiciuion ;  but  Nature  i^^  justified  of  btr  chil- 
(irun,  and  never  makes  11  iii;inclrss  horse.  Wc 
want  tbliai^e  in  rill  our  landKcapcs,  f^ardons, 
and  plants ;  and  for  contmat  with  our  glow- 
ing Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias, 
ati  well  as  with  our  dark  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Coleus,  Amaranthus,  Iresine,  and  Perilla,  I 
know  of  uotluni;  nviro  rlf<  (  ti\  e  or  more  charm- 
ing than  this  varieguti'd  Poiemunium.  Thus 
saith  the  well-known  "  S.  R.  H. ; "  and,  Mr. 
1  ):ivid  Tliomson  adds,  that  the  plant  should 
bo  takrn  np  and  housed  in  a  cool  plaeo  in 
winter,  or  the  variegation  will  run  out. 

Mignonette  Dytxo. — Complaints  having 
been  made  of  ^liLrnonetto  plsnta  djin^  on 
mysteriously,  Mr.  i^leming  has  reoommeildod 
that  the  ground  should  bo  rammed  hard,  as  a 
jirtjventive.  It  is  the  n-ime  in  i>ot  culture; 
the  soil  should  be  made  as  hard  as  tho  pots 
will  boar.  The  finest  plant  I  hare  seen," 
he  adds,  "  is  now  growing  in  the  middle  of 
an  old  Pear  wall,  and  hangs  down  to  a  length 
of  ."J  feet,  the  socd  having  accidentally  been 
blown  into  a  crevioe  bj  the  wind  when  I  was 
sowing  lite  hoidar.  It  cannot  receive  any 
moisture,  and  u  even  more  healthy  than  the 
border  pfanta." 

oniTr.vRT. 

Mil.  TuoHAB  Dawson,  lately  dix-eaacd,  wa3 
for  many  years  head  gardener  to  Earl  Cow 
per.  at  Panshanger,  Horts.  He  will  bo  long 
remembered  V>t  pardeners  as  an  exhibitor  of 
tbreed  fruits,  and  oi-casionally  of  pot  Roee% 
in  tht  ciiIlav»tio&  of  both  of  irUeh  ba  was 
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most  sacceeful.  Ho  had  been  long  subject 
to  an  internal  affection,  under  tho  influence 
of  wliich  hi.H  luL'urally  robust  constitution 
at  last  gave  way,  after  he  had  nearly  reached 
tibtt  ago  of  three  score  and  ton  yean.  Be 
was  buried  on  August  24th,  in  the  pretty 
panah  churchyard  of  Hertingfordbary. 


lift.  WiLLiAH  CiiAPMAK,  whose  death  wc 
regret  to  have  to  record,  was  for  fifteen  years 
gardeufr  at  luiton  Hall,  Rutland,  and  latterly 
has  occupied  tho  position  of  chief  gardener  to 
H.  H .  Halim  ]^«tta»  at  Shobrah,  Eg)  pt.  His 
death  took  place  on  September  m,  bi  Hia 
fiftieth  year  of  hia  age. 


CALENDAB  OP  OPEEATIOKS. 


8T0TE  AXD  ORCHn>-ROCSS. 

Tn  tempentnxe  mair  fanse  from  W  to 
7(f  at  nlgbt ;  in  the  diy  time  gitra  slrtHlMB  Am 

temperaturo  reaches  80",  so  that  tho  thermo- 
meter may  uuver  much  exceed  DO''  even  by 
sun  heat.  Jmticias,  Aptulandras,  Grsnerat, 
^ltflKWMi<w,aad  sach  like,  will  now  be  oomang 
into  Uoom,  and  with  an  admiztiiTC  of  dioioe 
fo] in  ched  plants  a  good  display  may  bo  kept 
up  fur  a  considcrablo  time,  alfunling  .i  strong 
contrast  with  dreary  winter  ami  its  ellectsoul 
of  doors.  Orchids. — These  will  generally  be 
at  rest,  bat  some  LasUas  and  Cattleyas  will 
be  coming  into  bloom  ;  their  expansion  sbo<ild 
bo  assisted  by  a  uioderate  amount  of  qiulb- 
ture  and  heat,  but  when  infloirer thej  ahould 
bo  kept  rather  dry. 

OBBKNHOUSB. 

C'lrl  n"™ht.s  may  be  expected  to  occur  now 
at  any  tiiiie,  and,  therefure  due  preparation 
shoidd  be  made,  so  that  all  plants  may  be 
secured  at  the  shortest  possible  xwtice.  Ac- 
cordingly, plants  introduced  from  pits  and 
frames  to  the  greenhouse,  and  now  getting 
out  of  flower,  should  be  removed.  In  arrang- 
ing tho  plants  t')  be  introdiJ( cd,  lot  tho  hard- 
wooded  and  narrow-leaved  hu  kept  together, 
as  they  may  thus  be  plaocd  closer  tiun  if 
mixed  with  broad- leaved  and  herbaoeottiones. 
Give  air  night  and  day  so  long  as  tbe  thermo- 
meter out  of  doors  docs  not  faJl  bt  low  iT.  To 
dry  the  air  of  the  house,  lot  it  be  \varin''il  scj 
M  to1>e  above  the  temperaturo  o!  '  i   i  \   ; :  1 1 
air,  and  witii  the  circulation  iitduced  the 
superfluous  moisture  will  be  ewept  away. 
lifutluf  and  olli.  r  jdauts  liable  to  Huffer  from 
damp  and  mould  should  have  a  very  circulation 
of  air,  and  tho  atmosphere  of  the  house  ought 
to  be  oocMionally  imnregnated  witb  flowers 
of  snTpbur.  Before  taking  tb  e  plants  to  their 
winter  quartora   tbi'y  should  bo  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  surfaco  of  ilw  soil  in  the  pots 
should  bo  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh ; 
at  the  same  time  tho  pots  ought  to  be  washed 
and  made  perfectly  clean,  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  appearance,  but  also  for  the  health  of 
the  plants.    CamtUUu  and  Azalea$  should 
now  oe  prejwred  for  their  winter  quarters  by 
plaoing  tb«a  in  a  pit  or  tome  raiteble  oom- 
paxlnentwfaewffaeyoan  beftunigated  eeTenl 
times  at  intervals  of  two  days  ;  Buccessivo 
broodi  of  inaects,  if  any  exist,  will  thus  stand 


little  chance  of  cscapin^^  di>struction.  Let 
them  be  afterwards  strongly  syringed.  Cum- 
rarittt  do  not  require  mneb  beat  at  thie  eea* 

son  ;  a  cool  pit  or  frame,  placing  them  near 
the  gla^^,  ia  suitable  for  them  till  winter  sets 
in.  In  the  i  our.se  of  the  mouth  they  will  re- 
aaiie  a  shift,  using  light  rich  soil.  Felargonivau 
•nonld  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  dniing 
this  and  the  ensuing  month,  and  then  allowed 
to  go  to  rest  iu  December  ;  but  wMUt  grow- 
ing they  gliould  not  be  crowded,  but  kept  in 
a  house  dry  and  well  aired,  but  not  too  cold. 
Repot  end  itop  le  may  be  seen  nooo—iiy. 

COXSEHVATOUV. 

Give  air  in  abundance  whilst  the  weather 
eontinaes  &vourable.    Climhen  should  be 

pruned  of  all  Nupcrfluoua  shoots,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  tniiiied  or  tied  up,  eo  as  to  admit 
of  more  light  to  plants  that  must  now  bo 
taken  in  from  out  of  doora.  Pravionaly  any 
that  are  in  tube  ahoold  be  emmined  to  eae 
that  they  arc  in  a  proper  stat<?  q-s  regards 
drainage.  Tbu  l>r>rdcr9  and  paths  !<hould  be 
kept  thorouglily  clean.  Fire  heat  will  only 
be  necessary  to  diy  up  moisture  till  frosts  set 
in,  which,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  sometimes  the  case  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.   Pot  BuJb$  for  winter  and 


PITS  AVT)  niAMFS. 

Rooted  cuttings  that  are  aeeomni  idated  in 
■bese  should  have  jdenlv  of  air.  tio  that  they 
may  nut  make  a  rapid  weakly  growth.  Keep 
tho  young  stock  near  the  glass,  and  see  that 
the  pots  are  well  drained.  The  plants  should 
have  no  more  pot  room  than  can  bo  well  filled 
with  roots  btfore  winter,  this  snW  ensure 
complete  drainage  and  prevent  damping  off. 
FOBcnro. 

Villi.*. — frrapcs  for  late  vineries  are  gene- 
mlly  swluetod  from  late  vartotiua,  and  these 
contain,  even  when  coloured,  a  good  deal  of 
acidi^  in  their  native  climate,  till  gradually 
conTetted  into  ritjt  saediarine  quality  by  the 
rays  of  a  hot  sun  rcfli^cted  from  a  baked  soil, 
from  which  heat  is  radiated  night  and  day ; 
the  Grapes,  however,  are  in  a  medium  so  wy 
and  lizy  that  they  neither  shank  nor  rot,  bait 
are  imv  trusfinned  into  TsirinB.  TheooA- 
ditioiu  under  which  Gmpcs  become  such 
need  not,  if  it  were  posabl^  be  oarned  so  f»x 
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with  fruit  intended  for  the  table ;  itill  Kun* 
firo  heat  at  night,  with  sufficient  air  to  ripen 

them  thoroughly,  and  a  dry  ntmosphpro  to 
prevent  them  from  dccrty,  .-hi  mid  be  afforded. 
The  tein])eratun^  m:iy  bo  (iO'  by  nif;ht  and 
70°  by  day,  or  80°  by  sun  heat.  The  Vines 
in  tho  earliest  vinery,  the  leaves  having 
dropped,  may  be  pruned  and  the  house  ]ire- 
partid  for  commencing  gradual  hcatinic  next 
montli,  if  very  early  GrapLS  are  desired. 
Fine  Apples. — Place  fruiting  plant*  at  the 
wirm^  end  of  the  house ;  temperature 
70°  at  night,  and  85°  by  day.  Succession 
plants  60°  at  night,  not  exceedinj?  70°  by  day. 
Figs.  —  Water  sparingly  at  the  rrtut,  but 
keep  the  air  of  the  house  dry.  Feachet  and 
Nfctarin£$,^Whlia  $31  the  leaves  are  cleaned 
off,  the  trees  may  be  pruned.  Cwumben  and 
Melons. — For  the  former  maintain  a  bottom 
heatof  about  Ho  ',  andamoist  atmn?phcTic  t(^in- 
peratore  of  about  05*  to  70° ;  keep  the  nashee 
dMUOu  KoA  the  plants  nmx  th«  glass.  Mush- 
rooms.—  A.  close  moist  atmosphere  is  required, 
and  a  temperature  of  60°.  Keep  up  mois- 
ture by  \  a  pour,  but  do  not  apply  water 
directly  to  the  beds.  A  little  frc^  air  for  a 
thflat  time  every  day  ii  oonddored  bendldaL 
Ki'ivmui  oAKutir. 
Take  up  PotaU>9,  Irat  expose  them  to  the 
light  for  a.'?  short  a  time  a-s  iiosaible;  ih'^y 
should  be  immediately  stored  in  uan  ow  ridgea. 
Plant  Garlic  and  Shalhu  in  shallow  drills  a 
foot  apart.  On  wet  day%  inapect  Onkm  that 
liaTe  been  itored,  and  remore  any  tliat  are 
Ukoly  to  siHul.  Gather  Tont'ilos ;  they  will 
improve  in  colour  and  ripening  by  placing 
them  on  wickcrwmdc  in  a  fkame  or  Tinery. 
Flaat  Lettucei  from,  en  intmnn  lowing:*  on  to 
B  warm  border. 

mm  ow.vv.y. 
Apples  and  tears  will  be  fit  for  gathering 
inthla  month*  Thera  ere  some  kinds  that 
any  be  seen  hanging,  oven  when  the  leaves 
barra  nearly  dropped ;  for  instanee,  the  Glou 
Mon  eau  on  wall.*,  and  honietimes  the  Marie 
Louise  iroin  latt:  bloabouis,  will  actjuixc  a  lar^ 
aiM|  and  then  come  into  use  long  post  their 
nsnal  season,  and  prove  consequently  more 
-valnablo.  late  Ften,  mote  especially,  should 
be  slathered  with  the  greatest  care,  taking 
hold  of  theiu  by  the  stalk.  Fruit  keeps  best 
in  fruit-rooms  that  arc  maintained  at  a  stoacy 
temperature,  not  much  colder  than  the  external 
wot  at  one  time  and  at  another  much  warmer. 
When  the  fruit  is  rold  and  the  air  crimpara- 
tively  warm,  tlie  ninisturu  in  the  latter  i.s 
conden.sed  on  the  coldrr  fruit,  and  this  be- 
comes wet|  and  continues  to  be  so  till  it  bo- 
comea  aawaim  aalbie  «r,  when  the  deposition 
of  moi<?tnre  is  evaporated,  and  the  fiuit  is 
again  dry  till  a  chaiipo  of  tcmpt  rature  renders 
the  air  warmer  than  the  fruit,  wlieii  condensa- 
tion again  takes  place.  This  alternate  wetting 
and  drying  greatly  affectii  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
similar  viciuitudes  will  tell  on  the  hardest 


timber.  ^  CSoe's  Golden  Drop  and  Ickworth 
Inp^trice  Phtma  may  be  laid  in  a  dry  plsce 

for  a  'vreck,  and  then  wrapped  in  tisane  paper 
and  plac.'d  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  dry  airy 
room,  where  they  will  keep  for  weeks  or 
months.  Collect  soil  for  fruit-tree  borders 
Tho  planting  of  fruit  trees  may  bo  conuneooad 
as  soon  as  the  leavt  have  £dMD.  Hakolkaah 
plantations  t)f  Kasplierries. 

Kl.OWKK  (..\ltUEX. 

Whilst  there  is  still  suihcient  heat  in  the 
ground  to  atart  fresh  roote  beftve  wfaitar, 

)lan1  F.i  i-rijrri'm,  and  also,  as  Boon  as  their 
ea^■03  have  dropped,  deciduous  trees  and 
phrubri.  riant  Bulb.^,  Walljlncrrs  and  (^thcr 
Itininial  and  I'ertiimial  plants,  except  soma 
tibi  nu.-i-rooted  kinds  that  are  apt  to  be  thrown 
out  of  ground  in  winter,  in  the  esse  of  which  it 
is  better  to  defer  planting  till  early  spring. 
WTiilst  it  can  be  wi  ll  recollected  what  plants 
were  p^wn  in  the  various  ajpots  throoghoat 
theground.s,  note  them  downui  Order  that  the 
same  kinds  of  plants  may  not  be  planted  in 
succession,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  and 
in  tliat  case  fresh  soil  had  better  be  intro- 
duced, or  otherwise  recour-w  Hhouldbe  had  to 
trenching  and  manure,  so  that  no  plant  may 
be  put  in  aoil  previuualy  pxhan»ted  of  the 
elements  wbicb  it  specially  uppropriatea. 
The  approach  of  winter  will  render  it  vain  to 
h<ipi^  fur  lloral  beauty  in  this  department,  but 
the  ground  may  he  maintained  in  good  keep- 
ing, the  lawn  may  be  kept  laooth,  the  ed^ 
ings  neat,  and  the  walka  well  rolled,  ao  ttat 
at  all  titucs  in  fair  weather  they  may  be 
waikoil  upou  with  pleasure;  whilst  the 
smooth  green  turl.vci-dant  frequently  through- 
out the  winter,  affords  a  pleasing  prospect> 
The  walks  ahoidd  be  kept  with  a  regular  bat 
gentle  curve  just  sufficient  to  throw  off  the 
water  as  it  falls,  and  thus  tu  cosuru  a  dr^ 
footing  immediately  the  rain  is  over.  This 
will  be  the  case  if  the  walk  ia  curved,  ao  that 
its  middle  is  higher  than  tite  ddea  by  abont 
ono<«xtieCh  of  the  breadth  of  the  walk. 

FLOBISTS'  FLOWRSfl. 

A  uriculas,  —Keep  in  a  cool  aspect  for  some 
time ;  give  plenty  of  air  but  water  aparing^. 
ConuMom  and  Ffeoteet.— Finiah  pottii^l^ 

the  20th,  expose  those  first  potted,  but  not  to 
h^vy  rains.  Dahlias. — Gather  seed  if  re- 
quired, when  it  can  be  procured  ripo.  lIoUii- 
hoeks. — Of  theae  aeed  can  now  bo  had  in 
abondanoo ;  atrike  cuttinga ;  pot  the  atoola  of 
choice  varieties  for  a  Fupply  of  cuttings. 
I'amies. — Ciittinf^H  ])Utiu  Tiowwill  soonmsU£0 
excellent  plants  ;  pot  for  tilling  In  ds  in  Mari  h  ; 
watch  for  the  least  symptom  of  mildew  and 
apply  the  beat  known  remedy,  auli^nr ;  give 
plenty  of  air,  htit  -w-ater  sparingly.  Pinks,—' 
Fini.sh  phintirip,  and  pot  a  emsiderablo  num- 
ber for  jdantiiifj  out  in  FLliruarj'  or  early  in 
March.  Tulips. — Planting  should  be  done 
tho  beginning  of  next  montii,  therefore  make 
due  prepanitionH  f  )r  the  pcooeodin^  by  the 
end  of  the  predeot  one. 
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HUYSHE'S  VICIO&U  FEAA. 

WITH  AN  nXUSTBATION, 

This  is  another  of  the  serieB  of  seedling  Pears  raised  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hayshe,  of  Clystbydon,  near  Exeter,  and  is  also,  we  believe,  the  iirst  of 
them  that  fruited.  It  is  now  some  yeazs  smee  Victoria  and  Prince  of 

Wales  made  their  appearance  together»  the  latter  being  then  named 
Huyshe's  Bergamot,  from  the  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Gansol's 
Bergamot,  its  male  parent.  From  the  time  these  two  PearH  were  tirst 
sabmitted  to  the  most  oompetent  fruit  judges  of  the  day,  they  acquired  a 
popularity  they  have  since  continued  to  maintain ;  indeed  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  will  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  ranking  among  those 
that  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  coontry. 

Yietoria  has  beoi  so  long  nnder  trial  in  every  kind  of  soil  aad  situation, 
that  its  reputation  as  a  hardy  and  prolific  Pear  is  uow  well  established  ; 
and  these  two  qnalitications,  coupled  with  tho  equally  importaut  one  of 
being  an  abundaut  btjarur,  recommend  it  not  only  to  tiio  private  grower, 
but  to  the  market  gatdoier  and  oiohardist.  For  tho  latter  it  is  wdl  soapted, 
on  account  of  its  vi^rorons  fp-owth,  and  tho  large  dimensions  which  it 
ac'iuires.  The  season,  too,  at  Tvhich  the  fruit  is  in  perfection,  when  most 
of  the  best  kinds  are  passed,  is  one  of  its  great  rccominendatiouii. 

The  fruit  is  medium  sized,  oval  or  almost  cylindrical,  flattened  at  the 
ends.  8kin  yellowish,  freckled  and  veined  with  russet.  Eye  small  and 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  very  short  and  thick,  inserted 
without  depression  on  the  end  of  the  fruit,  and  sometimes  obliquely  inserted 
as  in  Beurre  d'Aiemberg.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  rather  gritty  at  the 
core,  juicy,  xich,  sugaxy,  and  Tinoas.  It  is  in  nse  daring  December  and 
January. 

H. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TREE  PiEONY  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Tree  Pieouius  are  among  tlie  most  beautiful  of  hardy  shrubs,  aud  are 
gi*eat  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden  when  in  bloom  during  the  month  of 
!^Iay.  They  are  not,  however,  grown  so  generally  as  their  very  great  merits 
entitle  them  to  be.  The  reason  I  believe  is,  that  many  persons  thiuk  they 
arc  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  bevere  winters.  A  stioiig  rich  soil, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  has  generally  been 
recommended  as  best  adapted  for  them.  They  will  grow  very  well  in  such 
a  soil ;  but  if  the  subsoil  be  of  a  retentive  nature,  and  the  situation  low  and 
couiiued,  the  young  wood  and  buds  will  not  get  properly  matured  in  unfavour- 
able summers,  and  they  will  inconsequence  soffermoie  or  leas  should sevrae 
winters  follow. 

There  is  a  very  hnc  specimen  of  the  tree  Pteony  ^Pseonia  Moatan),  grow- 
ing hero.  About  fourteen  years  ago  I  removed  it,  m  oonsequrace  of  some 
alterations  that  were  then  being  made,  to  its  present  situation.  The  soil  is 
of  considerable  dojitli,  hut  Ijy  no  means  rich  ;  the  subsoil  is  as  dry  as  possible, 
aud  the  situation  is  sheltered,  but  open  to  tho  sun.  it  has  grown  well ;  and 
though  it  has  never  had  the  slightest  protection  whatever,  either  in  winter 
or  spring,  it  has  never  been  injured  in  the  least  degree,  and  is  a  most 
beautiful  object  every  year,  when  in  flower  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  tree  Poiouy  aud  its  varieties  will  succeed  well  in  the  open  border 
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without  any  protection  whatever,  and  without  any  particular  preparation  of 
the  Boil  if  only  the  Bubaoil  is  dry.   The  best  time  for  planting  them  is 

towards  the  end  of  October  or  LcgiuniiK;  of  Xovoinbor,  but  with  care  tlicy 
may  be  removed  at  anytime,  except,  perhaps,  while  in  tiowcr.  Witli  a  little 
management  they  force  well,  and  are  very  UBel'ol  for  decorating  the  cou- 
Bervatory  in  spring. 

They  are  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  August,  or  in  tlie  early  part 
of  September,  with  part  of  the  wootl  of  the  preceding  year  attached,  and 
planted  in  a  shelterea  Eutnation  where  they  wiU  root  freclv.  They  may  also 
be  increased  from  aing^A  «jM  like  Yixiea ;  abo  bj  layering,  and  by  dinding 
the  old  plants. 

If  the  tree  I^oony  were  a  new  plant  what  a  deal  would  be  thought  of  it, 
and  how  eagerly  would  it  be  sought  nftetl  But,  because  it  is  an  old  plant 
it  is  neglected.  If  it  were  a  tender  delicate  shrub,  one  could  account  for 
this  nej:^lect  of  a  most  beautiful  plant ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  shrubs,  oi^ableof  endoriug  the  severest  frost  oi  winter  or  spring 
^tiMmt  any  proteoluHi  whatever. 

Stowtottt  If*  Saul. 

[Thanks to  the  vltt  surcoiiifu!  Chinosi^  oxiu'didonsofMr.  Fortune,  and  totheporscvrnmcL- 
and  skill  of  continental  cultivators,  there  arc  now  to  be  hod  nuiny  very  charming  varieties  of 
the  tree  Pieony,  which  fiw  surpass  in  basuty  tha  lOrts  which  turo  mora  gHumllj  kaovn  sad 
distributed.  We  tie  MupciMd  that  they  an  lo  little  appfeoiated.J 


THE  TOMATO  AND  ITS  VARIETIEIS. 

The  preat  intere  st  Avliich  appears  to  be  taken  in  Amcricii  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Tomatos,  and  the  numerous  Ynrietieb  meatiuued  iu  their  frarden  « 
pnblicatioDS,  suggested  to  the  authorities  at  Chiswick  that  it  wuuld  be 
desirable  to  institute  a  trial  of  them  here.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  a  lar*;e  collection  of  varieties  was  procured  from 
Messrs.  Thorhuru  6c  Co.  oi  >«ew  York.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugdeu  {who  obtained 
a'oelketioii  from  Gemumy),  Messrs.  Veit^^h,  Vihnoria,  Carter,  and  Williams. 
In  this  country  Tomatos  are  niaiuly  used  for  niakinf;  sance,  or  ntewing  whole  ; 
henec'  the  varieties  producing  the  largest  fruits  are  the  most  esteemed.  In 
warmer  cUmutes,  however,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  Btatei 
of  Ameriea,  they  are  eonsainod  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  are  used  in  ^ 
various  ways,  beiii;^'  even  much  rclisslied  by  some  as  a  dessert  fruit*  eaten  in 
a  raw  state;  the  green  fruits  are  also  preserved  \dth  sugar. 

All  the  varieties  were  grown  and  fruited  in  pots  under  glass,  whioh  has 
aSoxded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  them  all  iu  theii  tme  oharacter. 
They  were  likewise  jrro'^ii  il>P  "P* "  !^r'f^iiii>t  a  south  wall,  where  some 
of  the  later  varieties,  such  as  the  Tomato  de  Lajre,  Fiji  Island,  and,  Tildeu, 
have  not  done  well  in  this  cold  season.  Grown  in  pots,  the  Tomato  makes 
a  very  handsome  decorative  pknt,  the  Cherry,  Plum,  and  other  smnll- 
frnlti  d  sorts  especially  fo.  Few  plant are  move  -frikinLrly  ornamental  in  the  ^ 
autumn  mouths  than  these  when  weii  grown  and  laden  with  their  uumcroas 
dusters  of  brilliantly  eolouxed  fruits. 

The  earliest  variety  is  the  lud  Chfmf  Ti>mnlo  of  Thorbum  (Cherry- 
formed,  Barr  k  Sni,'deii).  tlio  frnitc^  of  nliirh  are  round,  red,  about  i\v::  -i/c 
of  Cherries,  and  borne  m  clusters  of  from  sis.  to  ten  truit  in  great  abundance. 
It  forms  a  vevy  lumdsome  plant  of  somewhat  slender  growth,  with  the  leal- 
divisiooa  small  and  deep  green. 
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The  YeUow  Cherry  fSmaU  Yellow)»  is  the  mm  as  tiis  Bed  Ghsnjr,  flomgi 

that  the  fruits  are  yellow. 

The  Pear-/ormed  Tomato  of  Barr  &  Sugdoa  (Pear-shaped,  liioibiun),  liua 
the  froits  irain  li  to  2  inches  in  length,  red,  of  the  form  of  a  small  fear ; 
the  earlier  and  smaller  fi-nite  vcn-  regularly  and  evenly  so.  while  the  later 
fruits  on  the  same  piautSt  wliich  are  somewhat  larger,  are  nearly  all  oblong 
and  obtusely  angular,  showing  a  very  marked  difference  from  the  earlier 
ones.  It  18  very  prolific  and  hwdyp  the  fruits  borne  in  elneten  in  gteat 
abundance,  and  the  plant  consequently  very  handsome. 

The  Yellow  Plum  Tomato  of  Thorbum  (Plum-fonned,  Barr  &  Sugden), 
has  the  fruits  small,  yellow,  oval  in  shape  like  a  Damson,  and  of  about  die 
same  size ;  the  earlier  fruits  very  evenly  formed,  tiie  later  ones  somewhat 
angular.    It  is  very  prolific,  harrfy,  and  handsome. 

The  liowtd  lied  Tomato  of  Baxr  &  Bugden  (Extra  Early  lied,  Thor- 
bum; Sims*  Uammoth,  Ban  A  Sngden),  is  a  £bv  days  later  than  the  fbra^ 
going ;  the  fruits  are  red,  roundish,  ovate*  and  smooth,  about  the  aiae  of  a 
Washington  Plum.    It  is  very  prolific. 

The  Large  Imi  ItMiian  of  Barr  &  bugden  ^Orangefield,  'Williams),  is  the 
earliest  of  the  large-fruited  sorts ;  it  is  v&ej  awarf  and  proMo,  bearing  fine 
fruit  within  6  inshes  of  the  ground.  The  fruits  are  ver^  large,  broad,  red, 
and  deeply  corrugated,  or  ribbed.  It  is  an  exoeUent  variety,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  collection. 

Keifm*  Earhf  ProUfie  of  Garter,  is  ataU-growing  Tatiety,  vtlhthedivimoiiiB 
of  the  leaves  larger  and  fewer  in  number,  and  also  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
in  any  of  the  other  sorts.  The  fruit  is  mediinn-sized,  roundish,  pale  red, 
slightly  corrugated,  somewhat  later  than  the  Urangefield,  and  very  pro- 
ductive.  It  is  altogether  a  first-class  variety. 

The  Grosse  rouije  hdtiir  of  Viliuoriu,  is  later  than  the  Oraugcficld.  The 
fimits  arc  large,  broad,  corru^'uted,  red.  It  is  very  proMo,  aud  vigorous; 
and  the  leaves  are  oi  a  very  pale  greeu. 

The  Gnat  Mammoth  of  Barr  &  Sugden  (Large  Bed,  Thorbom),  has 
smaller  and  more  finely  cat  leaves,  vith  the  froits  veiy  sinular  to  tboso  of 
Grossc  rouge  hative. 

The  Lary€  Hed  of  Voitch,  is  syiioiiymouB  with  Powell  b  rrolihc.  The 
fruits  are  medimn-sised,  zooiklish,  and  sli^tly  oorrogated,  and  the  plants 
are  very  prolific. 

The  -V '(f  Giant  of  Barr  &  Sugden,  is  a  very  large  and  coarse  late  variety ; 
the  fruits  rud,  very  deeply  corrugated,  and  irregular.  The  plant  is  robust, 
aud  not  very  proMc. 

The  Tililen  of  Tliorlmru  (Red  Valencia  Cluster),  Is  a  very  strong- 
growing  variety,  much  praised  in  America.  The  fruits  are  large,  full, 
roundidi,  slightly  corrugated  near  to  the  stalk  only,  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  leaves  are  deep  green.  It  is  rather  late,  and  not  so  prolifi«  as  others, 
but  very  excellent. 

The  Fiji  Idaiul  (Lester's  Perfected,  Thorbum),  is  very  Himilar  in^  all  its 
characters  to  the  Tilden,  excepting  that  its  fruits  are  of  a  deeided  crimson, 
quite  a  distmct  colour  among  Tomatos.  The  fruits  are  large  and  very  fine, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  variety. 

The  Larif^  YeUow  of  Veitoh  is  the  same  as  the  common  Large  Bed,  ex- 
cepting tlmt  the  fruits  areydlow ;  they  are  large  and  deeply  corrugated,  and 
the  plant  is  very  prolific. 

The  T'li'vito  de  Livjt-  (Grenier :  Upright  or  Tre«  Tomato,  Vilmorin),  is  of 
a  stLlf  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  will  stand  without  stakes.   The  leaves  are 
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deep  green,  and  the  fruits  arc  Inrgc,  full,  rounded,  and  sli-^litly  corrugated. 
It  grows  from  2  to  2^  feet  in  height,  and  is  toleral)ly  prolitic,  but  it  is  very 
late,  and  is  only  suited  for  cultivation  in  tiiia  countiy  in  eice]>tionally  \variii 
seasons. 

The  Wh«rih  !},rrii  Tomato  proved  to  he  nothin::^  more  than  one  of  the  fbima 
of  the  little  black-£raited  boUmum  nigrum,  a  weed  of  our  gardens. 


We  bo  seldom  see  these  beantiful  flowers  in  cultivation,  that  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  bclicvo  they  are  known  to  the  majoriiy  of  flowerJovers,  or 
they  surely  would  not  be  bo  much  neglected.  They  rrr-  easily  grown,  and  of 
the  most  striking  beauty.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  gcuerully  produce  a  stand  of 
cut  blooms  at  one  or  omor  of  the  smnmer  metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  that 
18  nearly  all  that  is  seen  of  them  in  public.  The  bulbs  of  numerous  ohoiee 
and  gaily-coloured  varieties  may  be  Iiad  at  from  2s.  to  7s.  the  dozen ; 
viridiilora  and  crateroides,  two  of  the  cheapest  amongst  them,  being  also 
among  the  finest.  We  strongly  reoommena  some  of  onr  amateur  readers 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  apace  to  a  selection  of  these'  and  the  alli^  Cape 
bulbs,  of  which  such  things  as  Sparaxis  grandiflora,  Tritonia  crocata, 
SeMsostylis  coccinea,  Sx.f  are  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  flowers  in 
ooltiTation.  Messrs.  Hooper  givo  theli^l  lowing  directianB  for  growing  them 
In  the  open  border,  and  in  pots : — 

**To  grow  them  in  the  open  borders,  the  beds  should  be  prepared  in 
October  or  the  end  of  September,  by  well  digging  a  spit  deep,  and  burying 
a  stratnm  of  good  rotten  manure  at  the  bottom*  The  surface  soil  should 
be  rendered  open  by  mixing  sand  with  it,  and  by  being  well  broken  in  the 
digging.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  clumjis  or  rows,  from  2|  to  4  inches 
deep,  according  to  size  and  sort,  the  largeiit  bulbu  being  plae«d  deepest,  and 
each  should  be  covered  with  sand  an  inch  deep,  previous  to  being  re-covered 
with  mould.  Give  the  bed  a  southern  inclination  if  possible  ;  keep  it  free 
from  weeds,  and  stLr  the  surface  occasionally  with  a  fork.  In  the  case  of 
eevere  fi-ot>ty  weather,  the  bed  bliould  be  covered  8  incheu  deep  with  diy  litter, 
ooooa-nnt  refose,  sea  sand,  or  ashes.  Under  snob  treatment  th^  tnll 
flower  at  different  times,  from  ^lay  till  August. 

"  To  grow  them  in  pots,  either  for  flowering  in  pots  or  for  turning  out  in 
the  borders  in  spring — which  is,  perhaps,  a  safer  method  to  adopt  with  these 
half-hardy  plants  than  the  former,  let  the  bulbs  be  potted  in  October,  in 
light  turfy  loam  and  sand,  with  gonrl  drainage.  A  frame  should  I'c  pre- 
pared for  the  pots  by  placing  in  it  a  bed  of  old  dry  tan  and  litter  from  the 


weather,  and  mthhold  water  until  the  bulbs  have  made  root  and  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear ;  it  should  then  be  carefully  given  when  there  is  no  danger 
of  frost.  If  the  winter  should  bo  very  severe,  the  frame  may  be  banked 
np  ^th  manure  or  litter»  and  the  lights  covered  with  straw  and  mats. 
The  pots  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhonse  during  February,  March,  or 
April,  according  to  the  season  for  blooming,  or  if  for  out-doors  they  may  ^>e 
turned  out  in  March,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances — that  is, 
so  as  not  to  be  endangered  by  severe  frosts.  Under  such  treatment  tiie 
Bparaxis  will  flower  in  April,  the  Ixias,  Babianas,  and  Tritonias  succeeding 
eneli  other.  After  blooming,  the  watcnng  should  l)e  continued  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade,  when  it  must  be  gradually  withheld." 


A,  F.  B. 


IXIAS  A^D  TRITONIAS. 


Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
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The  beautiful  Tritonia  crocata  requires  different  treatment.  This  should 
not  be  dried  off  after  flowering,  bat  giowixig,-  as  ahonld  also  the  equally 
iMautifiil  Schizostylis  coeoinea. 

M. 


(ENOTHERA  AOAULIS  AND  ITS  OONOENBRS. 

Wb  Bhall  nol  bazard  much  by  the  statement  that  the  {Emthara  aemiUt 

of  Cavanilles,  familiar  as  it  may  l)e  nominally  to  the  gardening  world,  is 
in  reality  known  fo  Init  few.  It  is  true  tluit  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has,  m  company  with  the  CE.  tarajL-acijoiut,  occupied  a  place  in 
the  seed  and  plant  lists;  but  experiments,  repeated  ad  nameam,  hove 
pmveil  til  it  of  late  years,  at  least,  the  latter  species  has  universally  done 
duty  for  botii  plants.  In  fact,  the  true  (E.  acmilis  has  m  eluded  pursuit, 
:  that  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for  referring  to  any  publialied  figme,  one 
bad  been  almost  led  to  doubt  its  distmctness  as  a  species  from  the  better 
known  plant.  This  was  the  more  cxcnsaljle,  that  in  a  variety  of  po[)ular 
gardening  works,  both  English  and  French,  the  names  are  given  as  syno- 
nymous;''' and  although  Don,  in  his  Dictionary,  keeps  them  apart,  his 
descriptions  are  so  nearly  identical  in  substance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  seisa 
on  any  valid  distinction,  whilst  lie  falls  into  the  same  error  a«s  the  com- 
pilers of  trade  cataiog^ues  in  rcpreseuting  both  species  as  possessing  "  largo 
white"  flowers,  and  makes  the  foliage  of  (E.  taraxaei&Ha  pubescent,  a 
character  which  belongs  rather  to  the  sister  plant. 

A  fortunate  chance  having  at  Icngtli  placed  the  (E.  acaulh  within  reach, 
the  qiucatio  vexata  was  at  once  solved,  bo  far  from  yielding  large  white 
flowers,  its  blossoms  are  in  fact  mimatnres,  rarely  exoeeding  1^  inch  in 
diameter  when  fully  expanded,  the  tube,  which  is  never  stained  with  purple, 
being  about  2  inches  in  length ;  whilst  those  of  (K.  tarnxncifolia  have  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  from  2i  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  tube  not  less 
than  4  to  6  inches  or  more  in  length.  If  to  this  be  added  that  the  petals  of 
<E.  acaulis  are  so  retuse  as  to  be  almost  truncate,  with  a  distinct  point  or 
mucro  at  the  tip,  and  that  the  foliage  is  more  percept il)ly  pubescent,  and  of 
a  duller  shade  of  green  than  in  tho  allied  species,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  two  species  are  distingoidiable  at  a  glance,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
(E.  acaulis  can  alone  account  for  the  confusion  that  has  existed. 

Both  species  ])roduco  ^u  ostrate  stems,  but  those  of  the  (E.  acaulis  are  of 
more  slender  and  restricted  gruwih  than  in  the  related  species,  and,  so  far 
as  observed,  both  stems  uid  flower-tnbes  are  nmfbrmly  green,  and  are 
never  stained  with  the  purplish  tint  so  generally  occurring  in  tho  more 
robust  plant.  Jt  must  bo  admitted  that,  as  a  garden  plant,  the  CE.  acaulis 
is  greatly  inferior  to  tlie  OS.  taraxacifolia ;  its  bioasoms  being  too  small  to 
produce  mnch  ciTect.  It  is  donbtless  to  this  circumstance  that  is  due  its 
gradual  supercossion  by  its  more  showy  relative. 

The  present  may  not  be  an  unfitting  occasion  for  drawing  attention  to 
two  or  three  other  white-flowered  species  of  (Enothera,  now  seldom  met 
with,  though  they  arc  n.  itli  r  deficient  in  ornamental  value,  noff  at  all 
difficult  of  cultivation.  01  these  may  be  named  the  (E,  anUoloba,  a  native 


*  In  the  well-known  pabUcation,  Le  Bon  Jardinier,  edited  by  botanists  of  repute,  as 
wtll  M  in  a  noro  raomt  jmUwation,  Let  Fleun  de  pUine  Terre,  by  Yilmorin-Andrieuz, 
ct  Ciei,  the  two  naiMs  an  qppUad  to  tlie  aana  jilsal. 
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of  Chiloe,  with  fiow«rs  doselj  resemUii^  tiiooe  of  flie  Daaclelkm-kaved 
CBnothera,  and  quite  as  large,  but  diflurittg  in  having  its  petals  more 

roTTrult  (1  at  the  extremity,  and  in  its  fr>>rt  st<»ms,  •wriiich  nsnally  reach  8  or 
4  feet  bj  the  end  of  the  summer,  though  the  plant  commences  Howehng  when 
l«w  thni  a  fool  li%h.  The  Miage,  too,  is  shortor,  and  leas  phinatifia,  and 
has  an  outwaid  corl,  whidh  ajppears  oharactcristic.  Of  equal  interest  is  the 
fine  fE.  rfrvjiitmn,  ft  Missotin  species,  prodncing  short  procnnibcut  stems, 
lanceolate,  toothed  foUage,  and  handsome  sweet-scented  tiowers,  with  deeply 
obeoidate  petals.  Ws  roeeies  is  likely  to  perish  after  flowering  when 
grown  in  damp  aoils,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  up  a  stoek  of 
youni?  plants. 

The  recently  introduced  (E,  marginata  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  as  the  fi»egoing  species,  hat  differs  materially  in  having  a  enq^ing 

root.    Like  (£.  cfespitosa,  it  has  a  lanceolate,  toothed  foliage,  a  trailing 

stem,  which  ri<?ps  nearly  si  foot  hi??h,  and  large  creamy  white  flowers, 

remarkable  for  their  fragrance.  Both  in  this  and  the  preceding  species,  the 

seed-vessel  is  somewhat  cylindrieal,  hut  neither  is  likely  to  matoie  its  * 

sc'cds  in  this  climate.    It  is  rather  a  Binfrnlar  circumstance  that  the  flowers 

of  all  the  \v]iit(  CEnotlu  ras,  except  the  (£i,  q;>6ciosa,  as^ome  amore  or  leas 

deep  purple  tint  when  fading. 

J^MicA.  W.  TBoiawni. 


ASBIAL  BOOTS  UPON  VINES. 

YouB  able  correspondent  Mr.  Wighton,  of  Cossey  Park,  has  at  p,  184  of 
the  Ftorist  endeavoured,  and  with  some  al)ility,  to  lessen  the  dimculties 
which  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proper  appreoiatk»i  of  the  causes 
whieh  prodnee  ailnal  roots  npon  Vines.  Untu  lately— so  dzffienlt  did  the 
suhjc'ct  appear — I  could  have  pretty  freely,  and  with  some  slight  reservation 
only,  have  endorsed  your  correspondent'.s  views.  But  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Chiswick,  I  saw,  amidst  the  multitude  of  Vines  of  every  description,  grow- 
ing to  ratiier  an  nniunal  altitude  in  the  large  conseiTatory  tnere,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  cxami)lcs  of  air- rooting,  which  induced  a  reconsideration  of 
the  f?ul)ject,  and  caused  me  to  alter  my  views  materially.  There,  f^'rowiu^ 
amidst  varieties  of  almost  all  known  kinds,  this  Vine,  with  identical  treat- 
menA  to  the  others,  attracted  the  eye  upon  entry  at  either  end,  so  densely  and 
uniformly  was  the  whole  of  the  m  vldv  ?ni-face  of  thr  rorl  -  Inthed  witli  pendent 
aerial  roots.  It  grows  near  the  centre ;  the  roots  are  planted  in  the  more 
northemly  border,  and  the  cane  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house. 

First,  in  dealhig  with  the  often-asserted  influence  which  atmoq»h«ic 
hntnidity  has  on  the  production  of  these  roots,  I  may  again  draw  nttontiou 
to  the  fact  that  numerous  varieties  here  exist,  and  hxiit,  in  dose  contiguity. 
Dhe  vast  roof  which  spans  the  whole  certainly  gives  greater  buoyancy  to 
WA  the  densest  humidity  which  may  possibly  be  engendered  therein,  and 
consequently  admit  s  of  the  free  assinulation  of  the  whole,  far  more  so  than 
is  possible  in  the  best  of  low  and  otmiparatively  stived-ap  lean-to  houses. 
This  example  ait^Noling-^kt  leaet  to  anything  like  tiie  same  extoit,  beii^ 
a  solitary  case,  One  is  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  health  or  want  <tf 
health  be  the  cnusc.  If  the  former,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Win:hton,  then 
what  of  the  whole  motley  tribe  beside  ?  Bat  this  cannot  be.  Merc  is  to  be 
fmmd  the  "  sieUy  one."  And  then  as  to  the  eaosa ;  is  it  to  he  sought  for 
externally  in  the  upper  atmospheric  range,  wbeUiir  <tf  hMt  irith  hamidi^, 
or  of  these  two  in  oomfaination  with   shadef"  as  aiggeetedy  or  hakiw  at  tae 
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root,  in  "  the  border  ?"  The  adjoining  Vine,  and  all  the  others  to  tiie  two 
extremities,  deny  the  former;  and  as  1  take  it,  there  is  something  like  testi- 
mony confirmatory  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  significance  attending  the 
maimer  in  whioh  uiis  Vine  haA  set  to  work  out  its  requirements.  The  first 
portion  of  rod  emitting  these  air-roots,  which  comprised  about  1  foot  of  its 
length,  was  that  nearest  the  root.  No  sooner  had  these  ceased  to  elongate, 
through  the  want  of  the  suppoi  t  which  they  were  seeking  for,  than  others 
quickly  shot  forth  immediately  above  them,  npon  a  portion  about  equal  in 
length  ;  and  so  again  and  again  had  this  evidently  been  repeated,  until  the 
final  effort  was  made  at  the  very  apex,  and  where,  the  humidity  beinj^ 
greater,  they  were  capable  of  rather  greater  elongation.  Kow,  why  had  not 
this  humidity  indaoed  this  display  of  roots  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

Mr.  Wighton  affirms  that  health  and  vigour  may  be  the  progenitors  of 
these  roots,  and  f^ivcs  as  an  illustration  "  old  Vines  "  as  "  thick  as  his 
wrist."  I  will  pans  over  the  latter  merit — namely,  thickness  of  rod,  and 
just  suggest  that  B.ged  Vines  are  not  always  vigorous  at  the  root.  Depend 
upon  it,  Natm'o  h  no  sloth  ;  we  often  mistake  her  "  ways  to  an  end," 
through  overlooking  the  fact  that  she  is  constantly  at  work  in  convcrtin;:; 
present  opportunities  Into  future  resources.  The  Vme  at  Chiswiok,  and 
many  others,  show  no  symptoms  of  suffering  externally,  but  the  leaf^snrfSace, 
in  its  constant  activity  in  direct  communication  with  the  root,  feels  a  slight 
deprivation  ;  anon  an  effort  is  made  to  form  fresh  feeders,  examples  of 
whicii  are  daily  witnessed  with  all  plants  capable  of  forming  stem  roots ; 
and,  as  these  become  abortive,  one  effort  follows  the  other  until  autumn 
arrives,  and,  then,  unquestionably,  greater  prostration  follows  than  if  these 
incessant  efforts  had  never  been  made.  I  throw  out  tlieso  few  hints  with 
the  simple  desire,  that  other  facts  bearing  upon  tlus  miportaut  subject. 


As  tliis  operation  has  lately  lueu  alluded  to  in  the  Florist  and  Pomo- 
i-ooisx,  it  may  bu  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  tliaL  pruning 
may  be  practised  on  iar^'e  trees  of  the  Coniferous  family,  tid  well  as  on 
smaller  onee,  if  done  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 

There  if;  frro'.ving  in  the  flower  garden  here  a  Pinus  excclsa,  82  feet  high 
and  G3  feet  in  eireumferenee.  Tht-  lower  branches  cover  tlie  gi'ound.  The 
hole  of  the  tree  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  is  0  feet  10  inches  in  oircum- 
liBMnoe.  It  is  standing  near  to  a  Pioea  Pinsapo  of  nearly  the  sMoe  height 
and  size.  There  are  only  21  feet  between  the  two  trees — a  distance  which 
ou^'lit  to  have  been  doubled,  as  tht  y  were  growing  into  each  other.  To 
remedy  this  great  evil  we  primed  the  excelsa  severely  in  the  last  week  of 
September  of  last  year,  cutting  no  less  than  twelve  large  bundles  of  wood 
firom  it,  which  gave  it  rather  a  stubbed  appearance  till  it  made  its  spring 
growth.  Now,  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
either  the  saw  or  knile ;  but  the  appearance  is  very  much  improved  both  in 
ahape  and  colour,  as  its  silvery  grey  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  Pinsapo.  Both  aro  hfurdy  and  handsome,  and  ought  to  be 
better  known  and  more  frequently  jjlauted.  They  stood  here  unharmed  by 
the  h-ost  in  that  trying  winter  of  1861,  when  we  lost  a  good  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Araucaiia,  and  Ciyptomeiia,  all  of  the  sama  and  gmwing  by  tiieir  side 
in  the  same  eofl. 


PRUNING  CONIFERS. 
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To  prune  trees  of  this  size  without  breflkin?  the  T)ranche8  is  rather  a 
difficult  operation.  To  accomplish  it,  I  tie  together  at  their  top,  two  ladders 
of  the  same  lengtli,  md  hwe  &  man  to  hold  each  of  them  while  the  work 
goes  on,  wliitli  should  bo  done  early  in  the  autumn,  as  at  that  time  very 
little  blcp<lin<;^  will  take  plnec.  If  it  were  done  in  the  winter  I  fear  the 
frotit  would  often  prove  injurious. 

EUenham  H«M  Oardmt,  WiLUiif  Fustbr. 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANI  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

"We  have  in  our  previous  volumes  fi^nivKT  two  of  tlio  tine  hybriil  viiri^^tios 
of  Clematis  raised  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  bon,  of  Woking — namely, 
C.  Jackmani  and  C.  ntbro-TioIaoea,  whose  portraits  tell  their  own  tale  so 
far  as  their  individual  beauty  is  concerned.  These  varieties  were  selected 
from  a  lart^e  number  of  ser  dlin^s  raised  at  the  same  time,  nil  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  with  a  great  family  resemblance,  and  all  particuiuriy  agreeini^ 
in  this  important  feature,  thattiie  plants  become  literally  a  mass  of  bloHHom 
from  the  end  of  June  onwards  till  lato  in  autumn.  Their  large,  liclily 
colourefl.  mnfmificent  flowers  would  alone  be  sufiicient  to  place  them  in  tiid 
first  riiiik  of  urnamental  plaiitii ;  but  when  to  this  are  added  the  profa-^iou 
and  successional  continuity  with  wliich  these  blossoms  arc  prwluctd,  very 
few  subjects  indeed  can  claim  a  ]'iaco  In  ^ide  them.  It  is  this  quality  which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  now  illustrating  by  means  of  a  figure  prepared 
fi'om  a  photograph  taken  ui  Auc^ust  last  from  one  of  Mr.  Jackman 's  plants, 
selected  promiscuously,  but  admirably  iUnstrating  the  fioriferons  character 
of  those  most  valuable  hybrids.  The  figure  repres^ts  one  of  the  unnamed 
seedlings,  hut  the  habit  is  alike  in  all. 

The  general  hue  of  these  new  Clematises  is  blue  or  violet,  a  colour  most 
useful  in  the  pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden  ;  but  there  is  already  con- 
^^idcralile  variety  of  tint.  C.  Jackmani,  one  of  tin?  fmr^f  iT  ih-'  sfHes,  is 
of  a  deep  violet  purple ;  C.  rubro-violacea,  Prince  of  \\  ales,  and  rubella, 
lonush  a  deep  pucy  plum  colour,  vary  ing  in  shade ;  while  the  more  novel 
tints  of  light  mauve  and  greyisli  blue  are  presented  by  newer  varieties, 
named  Mrs.  Batemnn  niid  Lady  Bovi]].  There  is  also  a  novel  feature 
presented  in  one  ^vhich  has  been  called  Thomas  Moore — which  wa  hope 
by-and-by  to  figure,  and  which  produces  flowers  8  inches  across — ^namefy,  « 
ft  more  profuse  development  of  Uie  atamiual  filaments,  which  form  a  broad 
whitish  tuft  in  the  ccutrc  of  the  very  1>r(  ad  i\  ddish  purple  flowers,  giving 
them  at  a  hhort  distauco  much  the  appearance  of  huge  Passion- Flowers. 

The  opportunity  Messrs.  Jackman  have  afforded  us  of  showing  the  free* 
blooming  character  of  their  breed  of  Clematises  enables  us  once  more  to 
point  out  liow  admimbly  they  are  suited  for  pleasure-ground  decoration, 
and  to  record  how  well  they  have  behaved  when  used  for  "  bedding-out." 

As  flower-garden  plants  dotted  about  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  or 
f  trmim,'  an  avenut>  in  a  nu)ro  fonual  flower  garden,  it  is  almost  impossible  ' 
to  over-estimate  the  gorp:oous  eltVct  wliicdi  they  are  capable  of  pro=ltu'in:j 
and  maintaining  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bummer  uud  autuum 
months,  the  bloom  being  at  its  best  about  the  middle  of  August.  We  have 
seen  nothing  more  enchanting  as  a  floral  picture  than  that  presented  by  a 
fine  group  of  pillar  plants,  such  as  8ho"wn  in  the  figure.  To  bring  out  their 
best  effect  as  "  pillars,"  thoy  should  be  grown  in  "  hills  '  like  Ilop  plants, 
each  hill  being  fimiiahed  with  throe  stakes  standing  some  7  or  8  feet  above 
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gronnd.  The  plants  require  to  be  annually  cut  down  nearly  to  the  base, 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  should  be  liberally  manured ;  they  cover 


the  supports  with  their  rapidly  extending  branches  by  thfe  month  of  June, 
and  then  begin  to  branch  out  freely,  so  as  literally  to  clothe  the  whole  mass 
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iRth  ft  diMl     glowing  pnrpld.  Ift  ttiil  iitafo  IImm  iB  fR»  ili«r  flowering 

plant  for  lawn  decoration,  no  more  gorgeons  sabj^ct  for  garden  avenues, 
not  even  exceptiiip:  pillnr  Boses ;  for  Inindteds  of  the  magnifioeiit  Uosaoms 
are  borne  saccessionally  by  every  plant. 

The  use  of  these  pfaate  for  <*  MdcUng-otit"  was  brought  abont  by  ftoci- 

dent.  Somo  plants  wliicli  liad  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  were  observed 
to  be  breaking  out  freely,  and  tlirowinc^  up  their  blossoms  ho  as  to  form  an 
even  surface.  Mr.  Jackman  was  bence  led  to  £11  some  large  beds,  and 
snoceeded,  without  the  slightest  diffienlty,  in  clothing  these  most  perfectly 
■with  tbe  r'.ch  violet  bncs  for  wliicb  tbesc  plants  are  so  romarkablc,  the 
branches  interiacinp:,  and  forming  in  tbe  tlowering  season  an  even  sheet  of 
colour  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  sm-face.  They  are  no  doubt  best 
adapted  for  beds  of  considerable  size,  and  raised  in  the  centre ;  bnt  there 
is  not  the  least  dif?-ruiiy  in  covering  tbe  surface,  and  Ibo  plants  when 
strong  and  cstabluibcd  arc  certain  to  bloom  profusely.  In  Mr.  Jackman's 
experiment  they  have  been  put  in  at  about  18  inches  apart  over  the  bed, 
and  p^ged  dovm  in  the  same  direction  one  over  the  other ;  and  treated  in 
this  way  there  is,  by  the  blooming  period,  just  enough  of  foliage  shown 
^ongst  the  flowers  to  set  off  the  colours  to  the  best  advantage,  while  the 
glorious  mass  of  rich  violet  purple  furnishes  ^uito  a  new  sensation  in 


The  Show  of  these  popular  plants,  lield  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
17th  of  Heptonibcr,  was  furnished  with  n  Inrge  number  of  plants,  thouL'li 
scarcely  iu  bucb  good  condition  as  those  shown  in  Ma^.  The  list  of  awaids 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  leading  plants  in  each  seetian*  and  may  servo  as 
a  guide  to  intending  purchasers : — 

GbM  1. — Six  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium  not  yet  in  commerce,  teedUngt  excluded. 
—lit,  IfeMn.  F.  ft  A.  Bmitb,  Dulwich,  vith  King  of  Tricolors,  CoruscanA,  Peri,  Sonny, 
Banshee,  and  Earl  of  Derby;  2nd,  Messi  .  Saltmarah  k  Son,  Cnulnisfonl,  with  DakS  01 
Buccleuch,  Alma  Browning,  Mi*.  PattieAon,  (Jrown  Jowol,  Vysuvius,  aoii  Sunriae. 

CIbm  2.-  Si.r  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  undft  the  same  conditions  as  in 
CUut  Iw— lit,  Mr.  J.  Wills,  HuntrgydePtaky  with  mbw  t^miid and  fi^tikj  nmlnddaDta of 
the  lbllowhi9>~H«r  Maiettj,  The  Snlbm,  Adnlntioo,  TkinoeM  Bwwkeb  AiflMttH.Wflli, 
and  Diadem;  2n(I,  Mr.  >Y.  Bu!!,  Chelsea,  with  the  following^  all  ot  Mr.  WilVt  ainnf— 
Modem,  Succcsji,  Diamond,  Umpire,  2«^ational,  and  Duchess. 

Clan  3. — Three  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  under  the  same  conditions  as  Class  1. 
•^Ist,  Mesm.  F.  &  A.  Simth,  with  Jetty  I'lMTf  •  ^orj  Bn^  marked  vaxietj,  figr^  and 
Snmray ;  2nd,  MeMdra.  Oatiar  «  Oo-^widi  Ibe.  JDannett,  a  bdOitnt  Und,  Yiamqr  of  Egypt, 
nr  l  Fmpcror ;  3rd,  Meam.  &  O.  fimderim  ft  SoDf  w/k  Howaifk  AahtCtt,  flnk  QiiaT% 
and  i>ady  Sheffield. 

Class  4. — Three  Oold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargonium,  under  the  same  coniUtiam  as 
Class  1, — lat,  Messra.  Dowoie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  with  Kentiah  Heroi  Oonnteia  of  £ellie,  a 
Terr  fine  Tsiiety,  and  Iba.  John  Todd ;  2nd,  Heun.  F.  ft  A.  flmtth,  Oombalattt, 

BrilHimt,  and  8Tbil ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Wilk,  with  Illuminator,  Her  Majei^,  and  fianfr  of 

Sabden.   The  plant  of  Her  Majesty  was  vt;n-  finely  marked. 

Class  6. — The  lent  Golden  Variegated  Zonal  Pclariionitm,  under  the  same  conditiong  as 
Clats  1. — 1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  with  a  VBxy  zobiMt  and  well-marked 
variety,  named  Countess  of  Craven ;  2nd,  Haaam.  F.  ft  A.  flnutii,  with  Jetty  Lacy ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Watson,  St.  Alhans,  with  Mrs.  Dix. 

Class  f). —  The  best  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelarrionium,  under  the  name  conditions  ax 
Class  1. — Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  win  plLLccd  let  ■wi'th  a  plant  of  Criterion,  a  very  finely 
marked  and  beautiful  variety ;  but  this  was  eventually  withdrawn  firom  competiUnny  and 
Messrs.  Carter  Co.  were  placed  Ist  with  Egyptian  Queen ;  2nd,  Mesan,  Imraii^  Lalxdr 
tndLaiBg,.withCoimtaaa<if  KeUie;  M,  Mamn.  Ontar  ft  Oob,  vith  Oi^paba. 


M. 
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ClaM  7- — Tht'  best  Golden  Self  I'rlnrnonium,  under  tlte  same  eonditiotu  as  CUu$  1. — itt, 
JSt.  TM>iiL'k,  Latoo,  with  Golden  Drop;  2nd,  Mcsan  Saltmareh  &  Son,  witik  Qoldeo 
Qnam ;  end       Ur.  Tirobiiok,  with  a  diatinct  variety  alao  named  Goldea  Queen. 

GbuM  9.— The  bett  Otiden  VttHepaUd  Zmai  Ftktfsm^bm  CMimerec,  two  pUmttj^ 
fach. — Irt,  Measrs.  Perkins  &  ^ons,  with  Qiu  en  YielOiRt;  tedf  Mown  F.  A  A.  8lmd^  viw. 
Diitknce ;  3rd,  Mr.  Wateon,  "wHk  Mi«ti  WatiK>a. 

Class  9. — The  two  best  Oolden  Vari^'ffated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  commerce  or  not,  three 
BiMt*  oj  taek. — 1st,  Maana.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Jatty  Imcj  and  Loniaa  Smith;  2Dd»  Mr. 
Watatm,  wHih  Mra.  Diz  and  Viaa  Wataon. 

Cliiiss  10. — Six  Oold  and  lirome  Zonal  Prlargonittm*,  pvt  into  commerce  tcithin  tlw  last 
ticclve  montiu. — lat,  Mr.  Wilk,  vith  Beauty  of  Cddai dale.  Beau^of  RibUledale,  Firebrand, 
Perilla,  Model,  and  Compactum ;  2nd,  Mr.  BqU,  vith  nnilMr  Tiuietiea,  GIowWDim  beiBg 
flttbatitated  for  fiaanty  of  Bibhladale. 

CRaaa  1 1.— TA«  frnf  Silvmr  Vemegated  Zonal  Pe1aT{fomum  not  m  eommettt,  thg  utdUng 
plant e.Tchidrd.-~\i,i,  Messrs.  F.  &  \.  Smith,  with  Miss  Burdott-CnutU ;  2nd,  Meaai8.E.O. 
Headerson  &  Son,  with  Italian  Sunshine ;  3rd,  Mesars.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Pert 

From  among  these  eompeting  plants  thirteen  Tuieties  were  selected  for 

first-class  certificates— viz.,  Dc/iauce  and  BetaUatcr^  from  Messrs.  P.  ft  A. 

Smith,  the  former  with  broad  dark  antl  fiery  bronze  zone,  the  margin  well 
defined;  the  latter  having  a  narrow  zone  of  bronze  and  carmine,  with 
margin  of  pale  gold,  a  steildng  kind.  Queen  Yietoria  and  CmmtesB  of  CrtKen^ 
from  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  the  former  having  a  broad  bronze  and  red 
zone,  tlio  plant  large,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  the  Inttcr  bad  a  bright  red 
and  mulberry  zone,  with  broad  margin  of  gold.  Both  of  these  were  robust- 
growing  and  well-dereloped  kinds.  Jfrv.  Dunnitt,  from  Messrs.  Garter  and 
Co.,  the  zone  dark  bronze  and  fiery  carmine,  a  somewhat  weakly-looking 
plant  as  shown.  Mrs.  Gmrfj*'  fiavhnn/,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  a  finely  marked 
Taricty  with  round  iiat  leaves  and  a  bronze  and  orange  zone,  the  plant  ako 
small.  Beaut tf  of  Culfordf  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  fs  Son,  having  a 
most  conspicuous  baud  of  colour  forming  the  zone,  principally  rich  orange 
carmine,  blotched  with  bron^te  ;  a  promising  kind,  though  the  plant  was 
bmall.  These  all  beloug  to  the  secliou  of  Golden  Variegated  Zonols.  Of 
the  Silver-edged  division,  the  same  award  was  made  to  Peri,  a  very  fine 
variety,  the  zone  bronze  and  pink  ;  and  Qumt  Victoria  and  Miss  Burd  tt- 
Coutts,  two  other  very  fine  and  strongly  marked  kinds.  These  were  ail  from 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith.  Of  the  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  section  the  follow- 
ing received  first-class  certificates: — Arthur  H.  Wilht  from  Mr:  Wills,  the 
zone  dark  bronze,  broiul  and  striking,  on  a  leaf  ground  of  greenish  gold,  a 
very  fine  variety  ;  Kffijptian  Queen^  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  having  a 
very  hroad  reddish  bronze  zone  on  a  golden  leaf  ground ;  and  to  Mn* 
FrampUntt  from  Mr.  Uphill,  Moroton,  Dorchester,  having  a  ridi  dark  sone 
on  a  clear  golden  leaf  ground,  a  fine  variety. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  several  classes  had 
already  received  first-class  certificates  at  the  metropolitan  nhibitions  or 
from  we  Floral  Oommittee* 

Quo. 


THE  CALEBASSE  GllOSSE  PEAR. 

I  HAV£  fruited  the  Calebasse  Orosse  Pear  several  years  on  a  wall  with  a 
south-west  aspect,  but  always  found  it  more  pleaemg  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
taste.  I  have  also  tasted  at  fruit  shows  some  monstrous  Calebasse  Pears, 
whose  flavour  was  only  akin  to  that  of  their  namesake,  the  Pumpkin ;  and 
though  this  kind  of  Pear  is  a  great  bearer,  it  ripens  about  the  end  of 
September,  when  other  better  londfi  are  in  season — for  mstanoe,  the 
Benixe  d'Amanlis,  which  is  a  free  bearer  i^on  an  espalier,  and  thongh  a 
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largOt  rotmd,  grceniah  Pmt,  seldom  cracks  m  oold  wet  seasons,  when  some 

other  rnsset  kinds  are  cracked  to  their  coref.  OnnseTs  Ber'Trtmnt  h  one  of 
these,  tlioufh  in  good  seasons  there  are  none  to  equsd  it,  whether  of  the 
old  or  new Idnds.  Besides,  then  is  »  peeuliar  flsfonr  in  Ber^mot  Feftra, 
which  is  pleasing  to  most  tastes.  Etqii  the  old  Dntdi  or  Orange  Bcigiunot, 
grown  on  a  wall  with  ea^f  or  west  aspect,  is  sTtperior  in  flnvour  to  some  of 
ike  large  new  kinds,  which,  in  bad  seasons,  are  only  like  the  Calebasse. 
Some  of  l^em  are  soft  and  insipid,  others  hard  and  corky,  and  never  turn 
mellow  or  ripe,  whidi  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  smaller  kinds,  especially 
Bergaraots.  I  may  notice  tbni  Haeon's  Incomparable  i*?  a  Berpfamot. 
only  a  shade  better  than  the  old  Orange  one ;  they  are  nearly  alike  in  size 
of  frnit,  flayonr,  ooloar  and  texture  of  the  leaves. 

I  may  have  mentioned  in  these  pages*  that  the  difference  of  the  quality  of 
fniit  depends  more  on  the  texture  of  the  leaves  than  on  the  crude  pap  from 
the  roots.  The  mysterious  change  of  the  juice  is  oilected  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  during  its  passage  through  the  leaves  to  nourish  the  finiit.  Thus  what 
is  to  some  a  mystery,  is  explained  ;  and  the  reason  ht  conu  s  rtpi)arent  why 
different  kinds  or  varieties  of  iem.%  can  be  grown,  by  graHing,  on  the  same 
tree. 

Cmejf  Park,  J.  Wiohxok. 


THE  OULTIVAIION  OF  TALL  CACTI. 

The  Tall  Cacti  arc  plants  of  very  easy  culture,  hut  they  seareely  appear 
to  be  general  favourites.  Yet  no  one  can  liave  seen  the  beautiful  specimens 
tliat  have  from  time  to  time  been  exliibited — those,  for  instance,  shown  by 
the  late  Mi,  Green— without  admiring  them.  Some  pwsons  are  of  opinion 
that  the  hahit  of  many  of  the  tribe  is  unsightly,  and  the  bloominj^  season 
of  isliort  duration  ;  but  the  same  objection  may  be  raised  in  the  ease  of 
many  of  our  mobL  beautiful  plants,  and  to  meet  difficulties  of  this  nature 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  the  practice  and  the  intelligence  of 
onrmost  skilfiil  manipnlators.  to  teach  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

The  propagation  of  tall-growinj::  Cacti  hy  means  of  cuttinc^,^  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  cuttings  should  be  prepared  by 
the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  for  if  the  wound  is  bruised  the  chances  are  that 
the  cuttin;:^  will  decay.  "When  tnkcji  off  they  shonld  he  potted  into  dry, 
gritty,  open  soil,  or  they  should  be  partially  dried  by  being  laid  by  on  a  dry 
shelf  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  generally  put  three  or  four  cuttings  into 
two  or  three-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cuttings.  The  soil 
used  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  three-fourths  of  road  (/j\t,  with  the  re- 
mainder mellow  loam,  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish,  all  tolerably  fine.  The 
oattings  being  of  a  very  succulent  nature,  they  shonld  not  be  placed  in  a 
humid  atmospliere,  but  on  a  dry  shelf  in  some  warm  and  airy  house,  where 
they  can  be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Thns  treated,  they  will  he  foimd  to  emit 
roots  in  a  very  short  time,  and  may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using 
plenty  of  drainage,  such  as  charcoal  or  old  mortar.  As  the  ^ants  grow 
they  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  using  the  soil  somewhat  coarser  at 
each  successive  shift,  and  giving  abundant  drainage ;  this  is  essential,  aa 
the  plants,  although  required  to  be  iiberaily  watered  when  growing  and 
blooming,  require  tiiat  the  water  should  perookte  freely,  and  dry  off  quickly. 
One  or  two  waterings  during  the  flowering  oeaeom  with  weak  manure 
water  will  assist  the  blooming  materially.  During  the  doimaat  moathB  of 
winter  very  few  waterings  will  be  necessary. 
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As  regards  tying  and  traiuing,  the  plants  may  be  made  to  assume  a 
variety  of  forms  aocoivUiig  to  the  taste  of  the  ealtivator.  If  large  plants 

be  the  object,  liberal  shifts,  with  a  higher  tempt  rature  than  that  of  a  cool 
greenhouse,  will  !?roatIy  assist  them,  especially  if  the  i>()ts  could  he  plunged 
in  a  dry,  half-spent  tan  or  bark-bed.  The  soil,  too,  may  consist  of  a  small 
portion  of  peat,  chopped  up.  but  not  too  small,  and  of  very  old  thoron^y- 
decompoKcd  cow-manure,  added  to  equal  parts  of  good  fibrons  loam  and  load 
grit,  which  is  for  tho  most  part  pulverised  stone. 

The  season  of  blooming  can  be  prolonged  by  removing  the  plants  into 
a  cool  house,  and  well  shading  them  from  intense  sun  heat.  Should  they 
become  at  all  sickly,  and  the  soil  about  the  roots  sour  and  stagnant,  they 
may  be  carefully  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  repotted  into  smaller  pots,  tlie 
shoots  being  pnmed  and  regulated,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the  treaiiuent 
advised  for  plants  when  rapid  growtii  ia  desired.  In  euoh  oases  it  is  neces- 
sary toJ>e  carefol  and  judicious  in  the  application  of  water. 

F.  K. 


JUDGING  GRAPES. 

The  garden  literature  of  the  day  is  just  now  teeming  with  articles  on 
this  important  subject ;  but  I  caimot  yet  see  that  a  reasonable  solution  of 
Uie  difficulties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  beset  has  been  i^Bfersd,  nor  do  I 
think  that  one  will  be,  so  long  as  the  advocates  for  testing  by  Flavour,  urge 
that  Flavour  should  have  a  prctlominntin!::  influence  in  makinc:  an  award. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Colour  and  Bloom,  Size  and  Compactness 
of  Bnndi,  Size  and  Evenness  of  Berry,  are  equally  essential  to  the  pexfection 
of  Grapes  for  exhibition,  and  wherever  presMit  in  perfection  ought  to  cany 
an  efjual  number  of  points  with  Flavour. 

The  subject  has  many  aspects.  It  may  be  said  that  Grapes  are  grown 
to  be  eaten,  and  therefore  their  flavour  ought  to  carry  the  sway.  Granted, 
for  a  nobleman's  or  a  gentleman's  table  ;  and  if  the  owners  in  these  cases 
choo^o  to  prefer  a  thin-skinned  "  red "  Black  Hamburgh  to  a  well- 
coloured  bunch  of  the  same,  because  it  may,  perhaps,  possess  more  sweet 
watery  juice,  and  less  of  the  brisk  vinous  flavour  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  perfectly  ripened  well-coloured  specimen,  why  no  one  can  reasonably 
object.  But  it  is  different  with  the  exhibition  table.  Here  there  nre  standard 
and  recognised  points  of  excellence,  founded  on  appearance ;  and  so  long  as 
Grapes  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  adnuration  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  come  to  these  shows  to  feast  the  eye,  so  long  will  those 
points  of  excellence  continue  to  be  recognised,  and  flavour  only  be  called  in 
when  there  is  perfect  equality  in  other  respects.  Such  has  been  my  practice 
on  the  several  occasions  when  I  have  been  eaUed  upon  to  act  as  a  judge  of 
Grapes ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  never  hesitated  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  point 
to  remove  a  berry  or  two  from  an  inconspicuous  part  of  a  bunch,  in  order 
that  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruit  as  regards  ripeness,  and  consequently 
flavour,  uiould  have  a  due  weight  in  the  decision.  But  while  allowing  this, 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  give  to  flavour  an  undue  predominance 
over  all  the  other  recognised  points  of  excellence.  Wo  ought  to  remember 
that  the  exhibition  table  is  not  legitimately  the  ^lace  to  decide  upon  the 
rsspeotive  merits  of  Chapes  as  regards  flavour ;  if  it  were  so,  tiie  labours  of 
the  judges  would  be  multiplied  tenfold  or  more.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
there  be  judged  by  appenrancc  and  fitness  for  the  object  with  which  they 
have  been  exhibited,  whicix  I  take  to  be,  principally,  the  gratification  of  th(»e 
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who  pay  to  oome  and  look  on,  and  who  like  to  see  before  their  eyes  a 
nAMD  for  the  decisions  arrived  at,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  l^e  to 
appreciate  by  tfae  eye,  the  nimite  iniBEeBeae  drnni  by  the  jwl^ee  m  tegMds 
flavonr. 

If  H  be  eooridefed  deniable  fliat  deoiskni  Ij  flavovr  sboidd  become  a 
recogniaed  fefttore  at  our  exhibitions,  let  us  not  therefore  interfere  with  the 
noble  specimens  which  are  broiicflit  before  us  to  be  jiulged  principally  by 
thoir  appearance  and  fitness  lor  a  grand  display ;  but  let  those  who  draw 
vp  aehedolea  mtrodnee  other  daeaee,  aoefa  aa,  lor  eiam^e,  *'  for  the  best 
flavoured  bunch  of  black  Grapes  uot  having  a  Muscat  flavour"  ;  **  ditto  faftving 
A  Mnoent  flavonr"  ;  with  sirailur  classes  for  whito  Grapes.  lu  these  cases 
let  the  judges  be  instructed  to  award  the  prizes  by  flavour  alone,  irrespec- 
tive  of  any  other  quality,  and  let  the  advoeates  of  flaTonr  anpport  theee 
exhibitions  well,  and  then  we  may  possibly  airive  at  some  oonolnaum  on  the 
subject,  and  learn  whether  ill-coloured  GrajH*^  tindfr  equal  circumftancc?  as 
regards  ripene&s,  ever  do  attain  a  better  flavour  than  well-coloured  speci- 
mens— ^in  fact,  whether  Bed  Hamborghs  or  Black  Hamburg  are  beet. 
If  the  Bed,  then  let  the  advocates  for  Grapes  **  grown  to  be  eaten  take  no 
further  trouble  about  colonrinf^  their  Grapes ;  for  although  an  object  of 
ambition  with  every  good  and  skilful  gardener,  it  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  M  qita  nan  amongst  tboee  who  seek  finr  the  grstification  of  then 
senses  throng  the  palate,  and  not  through  the  eye. 

Redkqf.  JoHM  CoK. 


SPRUNG  CE0CU6ES. 

I  K^ovv  of  no  flower  that  graces  the  out-door  garden  which  is  so  tho- 
roughly acceptable  at  its  partienlar  season  of  bloommg  as  the  early  Oroenses. 

Beared  amid  the  raging  of  the  elemental  war  "  that  follows  on  winter's 
supremacy,  they  prcRently  come  forth  "like  stan»  to  tell  ns  Spring  is  bom," 
studding  that  material  hrmament — earth. 

The  immense  number  of  Oroons  bnlbe  imported  every  year  from  Hoi- 
land — a  simi-total  so  vast  as  to  appear  almost  incredible — prox x  .s  liuw  much 
is  appreciated  the  v:;!i:rili!  service  rendered  in  its  own  goad  time  by  this 
humble  little  ilorai  mmi^U  iiut.  Nothing  else  but  the  Crocus  caumake  such 
an  aeeeptable  and  charming  display  in  we  early  spring — a  display  the  more 
appreciable,  as  tin  r-  is  then  but  little  in  the  way  of  flower  to  come  into 
competition  with  it.  Somewhat  restricted  though  the  variations  of  colour 
may  be,  still  there  is  enough  ol  variety  to  euable  them  to  be  grouped  together 
Teiy  prettily  and  effectively — mough  when  so  arranged  to  prodnee  snoh  a 
inabj4  of  bli  il  colour,  as  to  negative  the  charge  of  sameness  sometimes 
brought  agamht  the  Crocus  as  an  ornament  of  the  ilower  garden.  Planters 
of  the  Crocus  should  make  a  selection  of  a  few  distinct  kinds,  and  nse  them 
for  spring  effect.  With  a  larger  selection  may  come  to  a  serions  degree* 
want  of  uniformity  in  growth  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  flowsnngi  and  these 
might  possibly  impair  the  effect  sought  to  be  secured. 

During  the  autumn  of  1866  I  endeavoured  to  obtfun  as  many  as  I 
possibly  could  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  Crocus  that  are  annuaUy  im- 
ported from  Hollaoidf  and  was  enabled  to  plant  a  good  sized  piece  of  ground 
with  the  colleotioil  I  succeeilcd  in  getting  together.  I  had  white,  striped, 
Une,  purple,  violet,  lilac,  yellow,  and  edged  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  I  could  not  help  remarking,  on  careftdly  comparing  Uie  oorms  the 
one  with  the  other,  how  mnoh  diversity  of  shape  and  aiie  prsvailed.  As  I 
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hn<l  not  less  than  twelve  bulbs  of  any  one  kind,  I  was  enabled  to  work  out 
the  tabk  of  comparison  somewhat  satisfactorily  to  myself  at  least,  both 
Irf  taldngr  note  of  the  shape  of  the  bulbs,  and  anerwaras  by  eomparing  the 

W)wers  vilieu  in  bloom. 

Of  diversities  in  the  habit  and  style  of  growth  of  the  diflfereut  varieties 
but  little  can  be  said.  The  early -flowering  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Common 
Yettow,  and  the  Versicolor,  are  peculiar  in  wiis  respect ;  the  other  varieties 
must  be  classed  to<,'ether,  excepting::,  perhaps,  that  tlioiiprh  the  style  of 
foliaj^o  may  be  much  the  same,  the  lar<,'cst  bulbs  invariably  produce  the 
strongest  leaves.  The  earliest  to  bloom  axe  the  Yellows ;  the  earliest  of 
these  two — ^for  there  are  bat  two  distinctvarieties  of  yellow  spring-flowering 
Crocus — is  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Tt  is  very  dwarf-^'rowintr.  and  hlooins 
freely.  The  Common  Yellow  is  a  little  later,  f^rows  taller  andstronj^'ei-.  and 
produces  more  flowers  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  remarkably  free  in 
blooming,  and  as  a  rule  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  as  the  bulbs 
branch  out  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Giant  Yellow,  tl»c  larfre,  and 
also  the  new  Golden  Yellow,  are  but  lar<^er  bulbs  of  this  vai'icty.  It  i'^  im- 
ported generally  in  two  sizes,  and  where  extra  sized  roots  are  added,  tiity 
are  dunstened  and  priced  accordingly.  The  old  Crocus  versicolor,  or  Cloth 
of  Silver  Crocus — for  any  original  diflfercnce  between  them  appears  to  bo 
entirely  lost- — is  n  dwnrf-growinp;  and  veiw  free-blooming  kind,  and  does  well 
for  massing.  The  Mowers  are  wliite,  with  purple  stripes,  but  they  are 
ndther  so  large  nor  so  stout  as  the  newer  striped  varieties.  The  Sootdi 
Crocus,  so  called,  now  rarely  met  with,  is  a  striped  variety  imported  from 
Holland  under  that  name.  The  bulbs  are  very  peculiar,  being  hard  and 
smooth,  and  imlike  any  other  spring-flowering  kind.  After  these  it  would 
be  difiScnlt  to  asogn  the  order  of  flowering.  Speaking  generally,  the 
Striped  varieties  arc  the  earliest,  tiicn  the  Blues,  and  lastly  the  'Wliites. 

Of  the  Striped  varieties,  Pi-i  lc  of  Lammermoor,  La  J^lajesteuse,  and  bir 
Walter  Scott  are  three  very  ijnc  varieties,  of  much  the  same  build  and 
growth,  Bride  of  Lammermoor  being  the  darkest,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  boldest  in  the  colour  of  the  stripe.  Of  the  darker  striped  kinds.  Albion 
is  the  lar<;»cst  and  showiest ;  the  flowers  are  larsi^'e,  and  of  a  f,'lobular  shape, 
heavily  ilaked  and  striped  with  violet ;  it  is  also  distinct  and  good. 
Florence  Nightingale  is  a  lai^  and  bold  light  striped  variety.  Ida 
Pfeiflfer,  a  lovely  f!owor  of  good  form,  delicately  striped  with  rosy  lilac,  very 
fine.  Madame  Mina,  a  very  pretty  and  free-blooming  pale  violet-striped 
flower,  of  good  form.  Princess  Alexandra,  Argus,  Comtcsse  de  Morny, 
Pajmassus,  Elfrida,  and  Albertine,  are  more  than  summed  up  in  the  sorts 
described  above — they  are  not  even  required  as  varieties.  Ehea  Sylvia  is  a 
niediuru-sized  ]>ule,  striped  flower,  but  very  pretty.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
deep  lilac,  wuh  stripes  of  a  darker  shade,  and  edged  with  white,  is  a  some- 
what curious  and  novel  flower,  which  could  be  classed  both  with  the  Blue 
aud  the  Striped  varieties,  and  yet  belongs  exclusively  to  neither,  so  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  class  it  with  the  Edged  flowers.  I  had  two  forms 
of  Argus,  one  a  very  pale  striped  flower  of  medium  size  ;  the  other,  a  heavy 
violet  striped  flower  with  more  colour  in  it  than  could  be  seen  in  Albion, 
though  otherwi.se  not  differing  materially  from  it,  nor  yet  quite  so  large. 
Lastly,  Maria,  La  Sylpliide,  Miss  Priestly,  G-  ant  de-^  Batnilles.  I^aron  Chasse, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Napoleon,  Leviathan  and  Piniades  are  sorts  that 
can  be  obtained  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  imports  to  whom  names  are  an 
object,  but  are  scarcely  lequiied  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  impart 
obesity  to  a  catalogue. 
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The  White  Tsrielies  oeoessarily  admit  of  even  lese  TariatioiL  ^  The  most 

beautiful  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com.' 

mended  for  its  superb  quality,  is  named  Goldfinder.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  globular,  and  pure  in  colour,  and  have  rich  dark  orange  stamens. 
Caroline  Chisholm  and  Mn.  Beeeher  Stowe  are  nndouhtedfy  tiie  same.  It 

is  a  dwarf-f?rowiiifi  free-blooming  kind,  very  useful  for  pots.  Grand  Con- 
qnrrant  is  one  of  the  rnost  novel  white  flowers  I  have  yet  met  with  ;  pure 
white,  edged  with  citron,  and  extremely'  pretty,  as  well  as  free-blooming. 
Kont  IMane  has  large  and  bold  pore  white  flowers*  and  though  classed  with 
the  White  varieties,  the  insides  of  thebloomB  are  faintly  pencilled  with  lilac. 
It  in  n  rolm«;t-f!rowiiv::r  kind,  useful  for  out-door  work.  To  these  add 
Mammoth,  a  largu  white  llower,  changing  to  cream ;  Calypso,  another 
creamy  white,  and  Qneen  Victoria,  and  tiie  list  is  complete.  A  rcswre  list 
can  be  formed  of  the  follnwin£r  varietirf; : — Mathilde,  Grand  Yainquenry 
Porpus,  Isabella,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Jiridc  of  Abydos. 

Of  Edged  tlowers-  a  very  small  division — the  variety  named  Duke  of 
Ctunberland,  previously  described,  can  be  r^arded  as  one  ;  the  idd  Nc  Plus 
Ultra,  violrt  witli  white  edge,  a  large,  fine,  and  showy  flower,  is  another; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  deep  violet,  edged  with  white,  a  small  but  pretty 
flower,  complete  the  list  of  kinds  I  have  seen.  I  find  Ne  Plus  Ultra  to  be 
Teiy  effective  out  of  doors,  and  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  very  cheap. 

Lastly  comes  that  somewhat  numerous  group  including  the  Blue  and 
Pnrple  varieties.  Among  these  there  are  some  beantiftil  kinds,  largo  in  size 
and  deep  in  colour.  I  find  the  darkest  coloured  of  the  whole  group — ^not 
simply  the  darkest  on  first  cx'pnnding,  but  the  darkest  throughout  the  bloom- 
ing period — to  be  a  variety  with  a  rather  small  bulb,  named  Bir  John 
Franklin.  It  is  of  a  rich  dark  glossy  purple,  and  it  d^  zemarkahly  weU 
with  me  out  of  dooi*s.  David  Bizzio,  o^cn  termed  the  darkest  blue,  is  palor 
in  colour  than  the  foregoiujr;  and  Prince  Albert  is  paler  still  ;  yet  both  are 
fine  bold  flowers.  Prince  of  Wales  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  Prince 
Albert ;  and  Ynlcan,  a  very  large  pale  violet  flower,  is  the  same  as  Othdlo. 
Idlaoens  superbus  is  a  somewhat  distinct  kind,  with  a  broad  flake  of  a  lilac 
tint  up  each  petal.  These  nrc  all  t]M>  distinct  shades  of  blue,  so-called,  I 
could  possibly  light  upon.  1  add  a  supplementary  list  of  the  following  kinds 
which  eame  under  my  notice,  premismg  that  they  are  wdl  repfesented  by 
the  foregoing : — Baron  von  Brunnow,  Brunei,  Lamplighter,  General 
Pelinsier,  Charles  Dickens,  Jupiter,,  Von  Schiller,  Sir  It.  Peel,  Loveliness, 
and  La  tiunpUcite. 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that,  though  amongst  the  varieties  in  these 
reserve  lists  of  the  several  divisions  of  coloiu-  there  were  many  points  of 
resemblance,  yet  from  a  elose  and  daily  ins]>ection  one  seemed  to  be  able  to 
detect  some  small  and  distinct  traits  of  character,  either  in  the  size  or  shape, 
or  in  the  purity  or  depth  of  the  coloor  of  the  flowers,  in  the  height  they 
grew,  in  the  time  of  floAverin::^,  and  even  in  the  form,  the  colour,  and  the 
greater  or  less  ]irominence  of  the  stamens.  1  am  also  led  to  admit  that  wo 
ought  not  hastily  to  charge  the  Dutch  growers  with  sending  us  professedly 
new  varieties,  that  are  really  repetitions  of  what  we  already  possess.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  they  select  their  seedlings  with  considerable  care,  and  for 
some  novelty  or  distinctness  possessed  by  them.  There  will  be  an  inevitable 
sameness,  oven  when  coupled  with  the  largest  quantum  of  novelty,  bat  then 
these  xiew  kinds  ace  noely  piioed  9ik  tnjf^ag  like  am  ezorbitaoi  zate,  aa  it 
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ipoold  appear  it  is  the  invariable  rule  to  obtain  them  m  hulk,  befbre  they 
are  sent  out. — (Abridgtd/nm  the  Qardenm'  ChrcnicU.) 

Quo. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  RANUNCULUS* 

Tbs  garden  BannncviliiB  was  hrooght  originanj  from  the  Levant.  It 

has  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  niul  tlie  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  and  extremely  beautiful.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  striking  or  brilliant  than  a  line  bed  of  Kauunculuses 
in  fall  flower.  As  the  tune  for  planting  is  approaching»  a  few  remarks  on 
their  culture  may  not  be  altogether  unseasonable.  The  following  are  the 
clnVf  points  fo  be  attended  to: — 1.  Soil  for  the  Beds;  2,  Depth  of  Soil; 
3,  bituation  oi  Beds ;  i,  Planting  the  lioots ;  6,  Future  Culture  ;  6,  Shading ; 
7,  Taking  up  the  Boots. 

1.  Soil  f(/r  the  Jicih. — The  best  soil  may  be  composed  in  this  manner : — 
Take  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth  from  a  rich  pasture,  nboiit  (5  inches  dcop, 
and  lay  it  in  a  heap  to  rot  for  twelve  mouths  before  it  is  mixed,  luiuiug  it 
ocoasionally  to  sweeten  it  and  break  the  olods ;  to  this  should  he  added  a 
fourth  part  of  rotten  cowdimg,  and  a  proportionable  ^uantltj  of  river 
sand.    The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  tt]i  toqptlicr. 

2.  lh'ji>th  of  Soil. — The  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep,  and 
should  not  be  raised  more  than  2  inohes  above  the  snrrounding  snrfaee.  It 
bIk  ;ild  bo  rather  dry  when  put  into  the  beds,  and  should  not  bo  pressed, 
but  left  to  settle.  Slate  or  Htono  slionld  be  used  for  edgings  to  the  beds,  in 
preference  to  Box,  as  they  do  not  harbour  slugs, 

5.  Situation  of  Bed*.— These  shonld  be  on  a  dead  level  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  garden.  It  will  also  be  an  advantage  if  they  arc  not  exposed 
to  the  midday  sun.    A  high  or  elevated  dry  situation  must  be  avoided. 

•1.  VUiniintf  Ow  Uouts. — The  roots  may  be  planted  any  time  from  tho 
beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  Febmary.  Ji  the  soil  and 
situation  bo  cold  and  wet  it  will  be  better  to  defer  planting  until  the  c  ud  of 
Jnnnrn'  or  bpcrinning  of  February,  as  the  weather  may  favour;  but  in 
favourable  situations  November  is  to  be  preferred,  as  tho  roots  will  have 
more  time  to  vegetate  and  form  themselves,  and  wUl  in  eonseqaence  bloom 
rather  stronger,  though  only  a  few  days  earlier  than  those  later  planted. 
The  surfsice  of  tho  beds  should  be  rnlcod  pprfoetly  level,  and  the  roots 
planted  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  and  about  2  inches  deep,  keeping  the  crown 
upward.  A  little  coarse  sand  should  be  placed  over  every  root,  and  ^he 
surface  should  then  be  made  level. 

6.  Future  (Jiiltiiir. — "When  tho  roots  are  planted  in  November  nothing 
fturther  will  be  needed  until  severe  frosts  are  expected ;  then  the  beds  sliouid 
be  covered  to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  inches  with  tan,  decayed  leaves,  or  othw 
material  to  keep  out  tho  frosts.  This  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  nil  dantjor  from  severe  frost  is  past.  Early  in  spring,  when  the  plants 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  so  as  to  render  the  rows  easily  dis- 
cernible, the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  rows  should  be  trodden  care- 
fnlly,  so  as  to  make  it  firm  and  compact ;  and  the  soU  around  the  plants 
sliould  bo  compressed  with  the  fingers.  Some  fresh  soil  should  then  be 
put  between  the  rows  about  an  inch  or  so  in  depth ;  this  will  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  cool.  If  these  matters  are  properly  attended  to  no  watermg 
will  be  neoeseazy.  The  suiface  of  the  soil  shonld  be  stirred  a  little  between 
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the  rows  occasionUy  ni  dty  wefttber.  W»t«riiig  AcM,  if  poniUe,  1m 

avoidcfl.  Ms  it  iloos  more  hnrm  than  ^ood. 

(j.  6/<aJi/<</. — boiiietimes  the  weather  in  May  is  very  dry  aud  hot ;  at 
raeb  times  ahadlug  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  A  light  framework 
shoiJd  be  fixed  over  the  bed  and  covered  with  light  canvas  or  calico.  The 
pi  n's  should  have  abundanoe  of  air  oad  light,  bat  be  shaded  from  the 
heat  of  the  midday  aim. 

7.  Takiwf  itj)  the  AtMft. — "Bf  the  end  of  Jtme,  or  soon  after,  the  greater 
part  of  the  plants  will  appear  brown  and  dry ;  the  roots  should  thea  bo 
taken  up.  T*  is  best  to  tuke  tlicin  up  siiii/ly  ns  soon  ns  tliey  are  ripe.  Cnt 
them  off  and  place  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry ;  when  lit,  store  away  in 
bags  and  boxte.  When  all  are  taiken  op,  dried,  and  eloted  away,  notmAg 
more  lemamB  to  be  done  until  the  return  of  the  planting  season . 

Simirm.  M.  Saul. 


NOVELTIES,  do.,  AT  FIiOW£&  SHOW& 

As  tho  <;'r(  at  shows  nre  over  for  the  reason,  my  range  of  Novelties 
will  be  confined  to  the  Meetings  of  the  Floral  Commattec — by  no  means  the 
least  intorestmg  of  the  hortiovdtvral  gatherings  held  dnring  the  year.  Lasfc 
month  I  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Floeist  axd  Pomo- 
LOGisT  the  chiiras  of  Mr.        PanVs  handsome  frohlcn-folinp-d  Cnpressns. 
At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  1st  of  October  two  other 
Taii^ted  forms  of  Cfupmnu  Lmemmiana  were  pradueed  1^  Mr.  Thomas 
Cripps,  Tiinhridgc  Wells :  one,  fleva,  a  handsdme  goSden-trnted  ^lant,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awardoil.  nnd  ttirrrt.  n  silvery  variety,  not 
yet  suf&cieutly  developed  in  character.    But  for  their  rich  and  rare  beauty 
the  prime  feature^  of  mterest  at  this  Meeting  was  the  seedling  Clonatues 
shown  by  Mr.  Cripps.   With  th<'  i  xccption  of  two  of  the  darkest-edoored 
kinds,  scpdlinj::!?,  or,  perhaps,  hybrids  of  C.  ViticeUa,  the  others  w^re  seed- 
lings of  C.  lauugiuosa.  First-cla^is  certificates  were  awarded  to  Star  of  India, 
a  flower  in  the  way  of  C.  rubella,  but  deeper  in  colour,  the  ground  violet, 
with  a  reddish  purple  band  along  each  segment  of  the  flower ;  to  Maria 
Lefchrre^  white,  delicately  tinted  with  manvp,  and  having:  a  stripe  of  pale 
mauve  along  each  petal ;  to  Madmm  Van  lloutu,  pore  white  in  colour,  large 
in  siae,  and  extremely  handsome ;  and  to  SmMi&m,     a  rich  shade  of 
maure,  a  very  hiri^e  and  striking  flower.   The  whole  of  the  batfih  were  of 
fine  quality,  hut  only  cut.  nvl,  in  many  instances,  solitary  blooms  were  pro- 
duced, so  that  no  conclubious  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plants  could  be  drawn. 
Besides  those  named  there  were : — 7^  Czar,  a  flower  coming  nearest  to 
8tar  of  India  in  point  of  colour;  Triumphant,  Gloria  Mumii,  Forget-IM- 
vot,  LaJi/  C'Diiiirii,  (rttitUlu/  Star,  I^Hivtij  nf  the  Bomr,  and  (^iptiration  :  Pid- 
cherrima,  in  the  way  of  Maria  Lefebvre ;  and  the  following  pure  white 
flowers — Addma  Patth  Mn.  Xaxmt/th,  and  Annie  Wood,    uk  the  way  of 
Fenis,  a  first-class  flsrtifleata  was  awarded  to  Laetrm  lacera,  a  handsome 
hardy  robust-growinf^  evergreen  Japanese  Fern,  fix»m  Mr.  Bull ;  and  to 
Gwnnogratnma  peruviana  lactniata,  a  heavily-powdered  bilver  Fern,  of  a  good 
hMnt,  with  dtseeoted  fronds,  from  Mr,  Parsons,  of  Dsnesbory.  A^pUUein 
daHar  tmgmt^alia  rariegetOf  from  Ifr.  Boll,  is  said  to  be  a  hoidy  plant  suit- 
able for  rockwork;  the  narrow  green  leaves  are  heavily  stcqped  with  pale 
yellow ;  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Some  Taiietifls  of  Temmea  Andenom,  the  plants  grown  as  standards  on 
itcma  8  to  4  fret  m  length,  were  shown  by  Mmob.  E.0.  Hendenon  k  Son, 
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ftnd  atfaraeted  mxush  attention.   They  had  symmetrioal  heads  of  blMm,  imd 

there  was  a  profusion  of  flowers.  To  V.  purpurea  rwhi'-rn  a  first-clnss  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  ;  the  individual  spikes  of  flower  iu  tliis  variety  were 
neiuiy  4  inches  iu  length,  and  the  colour  a  rather  bright  hue  of  violet 
purple.  The  other  Taricties  were : — azwrm  Mtperba,  hlnieh  violet ;  Madtme 
Boucharhty  pale  rosy  lilac ;  mrldenm,  brip:ht  lilac ;  PrU'>.'<s!(iiift,  pale  rose. 
The  leaves  of  the  latter  vuriety  were  much  smaller  and  narrower  than  is 
usually  boen,  and  the  masses  of  bloom  had  quite  a  bright  appearance  for 
this  generally  sober-looking  plant. 

?iJr.  Staudlsh  produced  some  fine  seedling  Gladioli,  to  three  nf  wl:ich 
first-class  certihcates  were  awarded—  viz.,  rjtjt/  Alice  HiV,  rosy  lilac,  pen- 
cilled with  white,  and  streaked  along  the  thioat  with  crimson ;  Lord  Kt^iliSf 
blight  orange  red,  with  lemon  throat ;  and  William  Menzie.-,,  rosy  carmine, 
with  a  faint  flake  of  white  ;  all  fonning  fine  and  showy  spikes.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Btandish  had  a  iai'ge  collection  of  named  kinds,  mainly  of  his  own 
raising.  A  first-class  certihcate  was  awarded  to  Lkihlui  Vcdcite,  from  Mr. 
Tomer,  nhieh  had  unprored  considerably  smce  last  seen.  The  same  award 
was  made  to  what  appears  to  he  a  capital  white  l)eddln<r  Dahlia,  named 
I'mrlhif/ft's  White  Jhthhr,  from  Mr.  (leorge  Kawliugs,  Komford.  The  flowers 
are  puie  white  iu  colour,  and  as  good  as  those  of  an  ordiuary  show  kind  ; 
th^  are  also  freely  inodaoed.  Pelargfmifm  Athkwmmtj  a  bright  and  hand- 
somely marked  golden  variegated  Zonal,  rrnl^v  one  of  the  VQvy  best  that 
this  season  has  produced,  was  shown  by  ?*Ir.  .1.  btevcns,  Ealing,  and  awarded 
a  lirbt-class  certificate.  Ealing  liival  aud  Mrs.  ^tevemsy  two  other  kiuds  of 
th$  same  elaas,  pramMI  to  be  fine  when  weO  devdoped. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Coumiittec  oi^  15th  October  the  subjects 
staged  were  not  quite  so  numerous  m  is  geueralij  the  case.  A  collection 
of  very  fine  ent  Orehids,  from  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  Thomas 

Dawson,  Esq.,  ^foadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  was  a  fine  feature  on  this  occasion. 
The  season  has  ])een  unusually  productive  of  good  bedding  Lobehas,  and 
at  this  Meeting  a  fiue  addition  came  from  Mr.  Bowie,  Chillingham  Castle. 
It  was  called  lAttU  Om^  and  appeared  to  be  a  dwarf  and  oompaot-growing 
form  of  L.  Paxtoniaua,  the  flower  being  wliilr.  broadly  edged  with  blue. 
It  was  award(  d  a  fni^t-class  certificate.  Mr.  btcveus,  Ealing,  again  pro- 
duced his  golden  variegated  Zonal /V/<»,^/hm««s — Ealuiy  lUmi  imdMrs.  Stevetts^ 
and  zeeaved  a  first-class  certifieate  for  the  fmaet.  It  has  a  zone  of  ridi 
rrrrmiiii;  and  dark  bronze,  the  leaf  margin  bright  gold  ;  it  is  a  finely  marked 
variety.  Some  very  fine  and  prnnMsiTi:'  ycnrlings  ^ame  from  Mr.  Walch, 
Hillingdon,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  again.  Mr.  dk  Aldred,  Kilburn, 
also  had  some  prtmiising  yearlings. 

Fei-ns  were  in  strong  force,  Mr,  Bull  showing  some  fine  kinds.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Pohfutichum  anriulare  linearc  and  crlstatn- 
yruciU\  LmUtti  Eiliso-mtts  criupa  yrttcUin,  Alhyrium  I'ilix-J'temitm  jmlciierriimmit 

&nA  fisxidentf^marrmi  L^dH.  Ifr.  Boll  also  reoeiTed  the  same  award  for  a 

Zamia-like  plant — F.ucijihalnrtoslanui/nimn,  a  distinct  and  handsome  species, 
from  Soutii  Africa,  with  gTe5'i8h  woolly  fronfl>  having  narrow  piT.nrr- ;  and 
for  Aucuba  japottka  mmcida  marmoraia,  a  very  handsome  variety,  with 
brightly  oolofored  golden-blotched  leam.  A  vigorons-growing  variety  witib 
very  large  coarsely-toothed  green  leaves,  called  A.  japimka  famina  rfmndis, 
was  considered  vaJuable  as  a  female  plant,  though  not  differing  matehal^ 
lu  iuiiuge  from  some  others,  chiefly  males,  previously  seen. 

Soma  ci^iM  pbats  of  OimditgUmim  ^rmde  esaie  from  tbs  giidflBi  of 
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the  Society,  tlio  Llo.ssoms  of  Beveral  of  tliom  bciiiG;  of  Ten-  fine  quality  ; 
and  somo  plants  of  the  pretty  Swan  Biver  Tiichinium  Manglesii,  came  from 
Ifr.  Bull. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  (p.  981),  it  is  inadvertently 

stated  that  second-class  ccrtifioates  -were  frivsn  to  Messrs.  Kelway  L  Son  for 
four  seedling  (JladiolL  This  should  have  heen  first-class  oertificate^.  The 
name  ol  the  fint-mentioned  yrta  Mr.  Rabmmt^ 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHEONICLE. 

HonTicFLTrBAL  DiuwixGS.  —  A  now  |  waU  repays  tho  (rouble  of  cultivation.  Ther 
aspirant  to  honours  in  this  department  of  |  require  to  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  dur 


borticultaie,  in  the  person  of  Mi«  Emma 
FothergtU,  Somerset  Home,  Old  Shirley, 

Soiithi'Tipfr.Ti,  rxhibitrd  somo  pstntintrsi  of 
fruiu  iuiil  lluwersut  the  meeting  of  llie  floral 
Committoe  on  the  l-5th  of  October.  Prominent 
among  them  wero  two  ^^roape  of  l^vos  of 
Variegated  Pcl&i^nianu :  the  one  of  Messrs, 
F.  Sc  A.  Smith's  IKW  Crold  and  Silv.  r  Vmio- 
gakul  ZutKil  kinds;  \h>-  oth*»r  ff  Mr.  Wills' ,s 
new  Gt'M  and  lirunzsj  Zuiial  varieties.  Tho 
execution  of  these  was  especially  truthful, 
and  this  self-tangfat  young  artist  Irida  hit 
to  take  a  good  position  in  the  fnturo  aa  a 
dchncator  of  flowers,  fruit*,  and  plants. 

Allum  cAHiNAii  m.— This  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  iiritish  species,  but  the  plant 
figured  f  <r  it  in  "  English  Botany",  and  what 
has  since  been  catherod  for  it,  have  prnvKl  to 
be  mere  bni«a- leaved  variitio.'?  of  Allium 
oleraccum.  Thi^  .N'ortl)aiiiptonshiro  Fiold 
Club  has,  however,  brought  to  light,  from  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Newark,  an  undoohted 
specimen  of  tho  true  A.  carinatum,  charac- 
terised not  only  by  its  lilac  flowers,  with  the 
concave (-■nnnivi  nt  divisicin.s  d"'  thi'  ]i('riant.h,  hut 
by  tt  i-  cx  serted  stamens.  It  grows  on  sandy 
wet  ^"il,  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  amongst 
TUfhes  and  coarse  grass ;  and  was  fmmd  hy 
theBcv.  W.  T.  Hampton,  Rector  of  Stubttm, 
between  liran  loii  .ind  Doddington.  It  (luite 
necordri  with  tU«  Uungurian  Allium  Qexum. 

R')VAT,  .\s( or  GiurE. — Tho  productiveness 
of  ihis  Grape  is  extraordinarf.  Ailv  every 
niecesstve  stoppini?  fresh  hunches  are  do- 
vi  lu;  1 1]  (in  the  vimiii:  ph>^ijt^  put  forth.  Tho 
regular  crop  has  for  some  timo  been  out,  but 
numerous  bimches  of  a  second  crop^  left  to 
test  the  fitutiuloess  of  the  vazie^,  are  now 
ripening,  while  there  are  others  with  the 
berries  as  larj^c  us  Foa",  and  othtn<.  again, 
from  recent  Ktoppin^H,  younger  sliU.  So 
moUfio  is  it,  that  the  young  plants  just  struck 
amn  searcely  ripened  buds  are  in  almost 
every  ease  showing  clusten  which  promue  to 
grow  on  and  pt  rfcct  themselves  durinu;  the 
winter  or  early  spring.  It  seems  inipoa^ible 
to  repress  the  bearing  propensities  of  this 
Qcape;  and  this  aoality,  if  maintained,  coupled 
wm  its  lam  snd  fine  quality,  mtA  it  out  ss 
a  grand  acquisition  for  Grape-growers. 

Patdba  ABJiOBBA. — A.  bed  of  tree  Daturas 


ing  summer  should  have  their  leares  syringed 
constantly,  and  plenty  of  water  siid  liquid 

manure  given  them  two  or  three  times  a- week. 
On  largo  plants  himdredti  of  flowers  open 
at  once.  Tho  sinelo  ones  yield  tno  displays 
of  flowers  yearly,  but  the  double  with  fewer 
flowers  at  a  time,  aro  in  constsnt  bloom  dor- 
ini;  tho  summer.  Tl;-  plir.t-  wlien  taken 
up  and  hou-('(i  for  tht;  vvint.  i,  nr>.>  i^'it  uji 
with  n-s  much  cartli  as  poKsihlo,  placi'  1  mi  a 
narrow  bonier  behind  the  stage  of  lue  groen- 
honse,  and  their  XOOtS  covered  with  leaf 
mould,  both  leaves  and  roots  being  kept  well 
moistened.  They  !"sc  ]>art  of  their  leave*  and 
die  hack  a  little,  hut  easily  recovor  in  spring. 

liiPLAUKKiA  AMCENA. — Mr.  Doon,  of  Shipley, 
bas  sent  us  blooms  of  this  charming  novelty, 
raised  between  D.  splendens  and  D.  amabilis, 
and  which  we  hopo  to  Hgur«  in  due  course. 
Tlie  flowers  ore  larijo,  of  a  dclirnto  rose  pink, 
deeper  in  the  throat  and  towards  the  edges, 
and  paler  towards  tho  centre  of  the  lo&BS. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  acuminate,  downyoo 
both  surfaces,  and  of  u  deep  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  s])Ienden.s  type,  hut  ha\  o 
more  colour;  and  tho  plant  i.s  ."^^id  lo  l>t>  a 
much  freer  bloomST  tlun  e»'en  IK  ani.tliilis, 
itself  the  freest  amoogst  ^  l>ipl«dBnis>  al- 
ready known. 

Test  vou  Alkalibs. — A  new  and  liiirhly 
sensitive  re-agent  for  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor B5ttger  in  the  leaves  of  Colcu»  Ver- 
schaffettii.  The  re-agent  is  prepared  by 
digi  jsthif.;  the  fully  developed  leaviM  of  this 
pliint  in  alcohol,  snd  iraprcgnuting  pitps  of 
S  wedish  filter  pi^r  with  the  solution  obtained. 
This  test  fvpu  is  of  a  beaotiftil  sed  colour, 
which  heomnes  green  under  the  influence  of 
an  alkali  or  oUouine  earth.  It  is  not  afTrt  ;*  d 
by  free  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  detecting  csrbonate  of  lime  in  water. 

Potato  Disnasn. — Mr.  Jonnin|;s,  nnrany* 
man,  Shipston-on-Btour,  has  puhlusbeda  little 
brochure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  tell  how 
to  ^ow  tho  I'utalo  free  from  di&cas^'.  As  this 
insidious  enemy  has  been  busy  in  certain 
localities  during  the  nresent  season,  it  is  dear 
tiict  we  may  not  tAx  in  onr  endinrourt  to 
do  battle  with  it ;  and  hence  we  desire  to  in- 
vite attention  to  Mr.  Jennings'  very  practical 
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little  treatise.  In  vhn*  hig  remedy  consists 
it  would  be  unfair  to  UU,  ju*  the  brochuro  may 
1>e  had  fur  a  few  penc-o  ;  but  ho  is  so  confldent 
of  its  succoMt  and  the  plan  it«elf  it  ao  easily 
earned  out,  t&at  no  one  need  iMrftate  to  give 
it  a  tri.ll.  "After  havinp;  cxperimonted 
several  years  "  ho  remarks,  "  I  have  at  length 
discovered  a  method  wherebj-  the  nmmiin  can 
be  prereated,"  and  the  plan  deecribed  baa 
been  fi^owed  for  tkrae  yean  with  perfect 
Buccesa,  its  objwt  being  to  prevent  the  diaeaae 
from  reaching  the  tubers.  The  most  critical 
time  for  the  crop  is  when  the  tubcra  are 
approaching  maturity.  Then  if  the  aaorrain 
makes  iu  appearance,  the  remedy  mast  be  ap« 
plied  wii}i  prumptoeas,  or  the  cropwiU  he  lost. 

Vine  KxTByaiox. — Mr.  \V.  Thomson,  in 
the  fi  ith  edition  of  his  treatise  on  Vine  eulture, 
reoently  publiebedt  haa  theiiDUowing  remarks 
on  the  extenaiott  system,  as  ttbcalled,  which 
has  lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the 
garden  nuwisuiipers : — "  Theoretically,  it  must 
at  onco  bo  admitted  that  the  onc-vinc  or  *  ex- 
tessioa'  system  stands  on  nntage-ground. 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  tree  which  is  largely 
developed,  with  ita  roots  mnging  over  what 
I  may  term  an  extensive  pasture-field,  it> 
likely  to  maintain  its  health  and  vigour  fur  a 
mow  greater  length  of  time  than  one  that  is 
by  the  force  of  eireiimstiaioee  restrieCed  in  its 

rwih*  But  there  arc  practicnl  difBcultics 
the  way  of  thu  genurml  adoption  of  the 
former  mode  of  culture.  In  the  first  place, 
all  ejipetienoe  goes  to  prove  that  the  Vine  is 
what  may  betenneda  tambling  rooter.  If 
the  border  h  not  carefully  made,  and  of  such 
materiabi  aa  to  induce  the  formation  of  a 
numerous  progeny  of  fine  branching  fibry  roots, 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  Vine  border  will 
soon  be  traversed  by  them.  TUstakes  phoe 
even  when  the  *  rcslricTive  system'  is  adopted, 
and  it  takes  place  with  in^tely  ^ater  ra- 
pidity under  the  other.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
the  roots  have  been  waUed  in ;  but  this  only 
aggravates  the  evil,  for  the  moment  the  roots 
touch  the  wall,  they  de*cond  to  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  where  they  are  iar  from  lite  genial 
influences  of  heat  and  air.  Another  objection 
brought  against  this  ^stem  is,  that  one  Vine 
takee  much  longer  to  ftuniih  a  honse  with 
fruit  than  a  nnmoer  do ;  but  this  eau  be  met 
by  pLmtiug  supomumeniriLd,  tu  be  removed 
as  the  pt:rmanent  one  advances.  A  third 
objection  is,  that  variety  of  Grapes  is  deaixable 
in  a  Tinery,  and  that  tma  eannotbe  had  where 
only  ono  Vine  is  grown.  Grafting  or  inan  h- 
ing  will  meet  this  objection;  and  it  is  well 
known  tliat  many  delicate  sorts  of  Vines  grow 
better  on  other  than  on  their  own  roots. 
Thus  it  af^NMBB  that  the  only  serious  objection 
to  the  one-nnc  system  i^i  tlje  difTu  ulty  of  get- 
tinj^  a  border  of  sufficieat  suope  lor  the  roots  of 
a  \  me  of  awdi  proportion  as  will  fill  a  good- 
sized  Tinsiy  with  fruiwbearing  wood  i  but 
where  such  can  be  haid,  I  fblly  approve  of  the 
*  estensien  system.'  '* 


Yiyv.  Restrictiox. — Having  quoted  nbovf 
wLul  .Mr.  Thomson  aays  on  the  question  of 
Vine  extension,  it  is  but  fair  to  st'ilo  what  he 
has  written  on  the  other  side,  fle  observes : 
— '*I  know  many  old  Vines  that  hvn  hem 
cultivated  on  the  'restrictive  system'  mv\ 
that  have  continued  in  porfect  health  for  nuniy 
years.  At  Oakhill,  near  LnnLbui,  Mr.  Dow- 
ding  planted  a  number  of  vineries  forty  years 
ago;  I  beeame  acquainted  with  inem  in 
1837,  and  for  twenty  .'subsequent  years  Mr. 
Davis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dowdiug,  prodnced 
the-  must  regular  and  finest  crops  of  Gnipes  in 
the  kinf^m  from  these  samo  Vines,  yet  they 
maintained  their  health,  vigour,  and  frmtfuf- 
ncss.  They  were  plnntcd  ono  Vine  to  each 
rafter,  and  the  (>yiit4jm  of  jiruning  wu^  the 
'close-cutting'  one,  by  whi(  h  only  ono  eye 
was  left  at  the  base  of  each  lateraL  There  is 
an  old  Vine  at  Wrottiam  Park,  which  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  has  all  along  bef  n 
cultivated  on  the  *  restrictive  system,'  f  ir  it 
only  clothes  two  rafters  ;  y  tt  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Fidhngton,  who  now  has  charge  of  it,  that  it 
is  hi  as  ftul  health  and  Tigour  as  any  of  the 
yormger  Vinea,  and  bears  equally  fine  fruit, 
aniX  hm  a  stem  1  foot  7  incbus  in  girth, 
True,  the  border  it  grows  in  haa  been  onco 
renewed  in  the  time.  In  regard  to  this  old 
Ymt  I  make  the  fbUowing  otraet  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edlins^nn.  'The  old  TTam- 
burgh  produces  fniit  equal  to  the  other  and 
younger  Vines  in  the  same  house.  Last  year 
they  were  truly  negni&oent,  surpassing  all 
otiber  Orapea  on  the  plaoe.'  I  might  go  on 
multiplyinf;  instances  to  prove  that  N'ines 
neither  become  unfruitful  nor  die  uil'  in  uine 
years,  as  Mr.  CanncU's  did,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  extend  the  area  of  their  foliage 
annually,  but  I  ilihikandkmmecessary.  The 
fact  is,  thit  the  Vino  is  a  very  docilo  plant ; 
and  if  iU  foliage  is  kept  free  from  the  attacks 
of  insects,  if  overcropping  is  avoided,  and  the 
wood  well  ripened, — ^tf  the  border  is  made  of 
modemtely  good  materials,  and  tiie  drainage 
suflicient,— tho  Vine  will  continue  in  health 
and  vigour  for  fifty  years,  under  any  of  those 
systems  of  pruning  and  training  that  are 
practised  by  gardeners  of  inteU^ence,  whether 
that  be  the  *restrktire*  ana  dose-pruning 
system,  or  the  'extension'  and  Inntj-spur 
system.  I  therefore  close  this  chapter  as  I 
began  it  by  saying  that  there  is  muioh  truth 
on  both  sides  of  the  question." 

.^TBioinufa  ooBiDifotnrM. — This  is  one 
of  the  best  and  swiTt*-st  of  rot  k  and  alpine 
plants,  n  bod  of  it  in  liower  luokuig  liku  a  well- 
tlowored  mass  of  the  charmiu^;  Androsaos 
lanuginosa,- and  not  rising  more  than  3  inches. 
Tbe  flowera  are  most  abundantly  produced, 
and  the  plant  quite  hardy  ai  d  ptnunial. 
Nothing  could  Ihj  more  suitable  fur  rockwork, 
or  the  front  edge  of  a  choice  mixed  border. 
It  seeds  fi-ecly,  and  therefore  no  one  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 

VBKTii.4nMO  FusKAGS  Bais.->A«ompai7 
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has  recaatly  been  started  for  the  parpoM  of 

brining  into  practical  operatioa  Wwnriner's 
rcKiilatinj^  furnace  bars,  which  ore  inU'iidwl 
to  economise  fuel,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  fire>bars,  and  to  consume  smoke.  Theao 
objects  rire  tiffocted  by  admitting;  .>n]y  Buch  an 
amount  uf  ataiirvspberic  air  b«  lliu  luiluro  uf  the 
firv  m|uireH,  and  by  di^^tnbuting  the  air  ad- 
mitted equally  over  the  whole  grata  surface. 
This  is  dune  by  moans  of  hollow  nn,  tlm>ugh 
wliidi  all  the  air  ni}uir<d  for  coinbu^tiuu 
jiu.t:*!  to  thu  (ire,  ih"  i  L-stl  ut  ihc  fuxuatc  hoinK 
made  uir-tii^ht,  and  tlu'  adiuisaion  of  air  to  vho 
bars  being  controlled  by  a  valre.  The  atmo- 
apllMio  ur  oootmually  passing  through  the 
bars  tcndi^  to  keep  thrm  v.-ul,  and  rophu  es  tho 
OJtygun  buruuti  out  of  them,  ihua  prevfu'.ing 
their  being  destroyed  so  rapidly. 

j^BW  UiA>3UHiAa.—Soiiieextraordinar7  seed- 
ling fttoxini— ,  M  good  thoy  are  entirely 
new  in  style,  have  npp.:art.d  ut  tVio  Puris 
Exhibition  during;  thi  season.  They  have 
sprung  fro)n  a  s".dl;ng  of  M.  Vallerand's, 
spotted  in  a  wav  that  renundi  one  of  the 
AobimoiM  oaUed  Amhtoiw  TanehaffiBlt,  and 
from  this  many  pxunHttc  varittii^s  havu 
sprung.  No  choieu  variuliu^  ul'  Fux^Iove  ur 
Calceolaria,  bear  such  handsome  and  delicate 
spotting,  while  the  improTement  in  form  ia 
ec}ually  mauukMB^  the  limb  of  lome  erect 
varietit  s  pprr  adin;,'  out  flat  and  waxy  till  the 
flower  lookti  Iik.c  u  Dipl<ulcuui.  Thlis  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  varieties  haying  a 
■tainof  raeeat  the  boM  of  eaoh  limb  legineat, 
and  whioh  afterwardi  apireadt  ovt  intoa  ro«y 
suffusion  towards  tho  margin.  Some  variotiee 
have  the  ihruiit  spotUid }  but  m  ni  rally  the 
throat  is  pure  whito,  and  tho  iitiili  regularly 
•potted  with  rose  or  lilae  i  while  a  mo 
of  ft  pTtre  -wtxf  white,  and  witha  ainple  itain 
of  rose,  ur  purple,  or  blue  npjwarin^  at  tho 
base  ut  each  !>0(^mont  of  the  limb.  When 
they  get  into  commerce  it  may  be  expected  that 
an  inoreaaed  ctimalae  vili'be  given  to  the 
eultttre  of  the  Gloxinia. 

Sedi  m  srrCTAJJiLB. — This  plant,  often  called 
S.  Faljaria  iu  gardens,  is  one  of  the  finest 
automn-tl  iwi  ring  plants  introduced  of  late 
jean,  being  fine  in  flower  and  handsome  in 
foliage,  ae  well  as  dietinct  and  perfectly  hardy. 
It  may  be  uded»is  a  fjreenhousc  or  i:  <  msorvatory 
pot  plant,  09  a  rock  plant,  or  &  iir^t-t  lasi 
border  pi  mt .  Wlicn  specimens  of  it  are  fully 
enoaed  to  the  aiui  and  air,  and  well  etta> 
bluhed,  whioh  they  beoome  in  «  year  or  ao, 
it  is  )>artien!arly  fine,  and  flowers  fill  tlie 
JkjaAuu  is  jiiit  over,  keeping  cauipaiiy  with 
the  Tritoini'.  It  1  OL^ius  to  push  up  its  fat 
glauoous  shoots  in  the  very  dawn  of  qiring, 
and  continues  In  a  perfectly  presentable 
c  n  liti  >n  all  through  tho  early  summer. 

1I\ ilia u  PiXKS. — Some  ufioful  forcing  va- 
rieties have  been  raised  tit  Bury  St.  Etlmunda, 
notably  Lord  Lyon,  which  wss  exhibited  last 
sununer  by  Mr.  Clarke,  snd  much  admixed. 
One  of  tm  flnt  was  Casnds^  n  veiy 


hI(K>mIng  variety,  of  a  pleasin;;  ro!5c  rolour. 
The  pedigree  uf  Claude  gives  Auxjui  lioleyn 
as  the  seed  pjux'nt,  and  a  luced  show  Pink  as 
the  pollen  parent.  fVom  this  variety  was 
raised  Garibaldi,  a  much  darker  alMad*  «f 
colour  than  Claude,  being  of  a  crinxson  rmc, 
hut  this  ilower,  thoUj^jh  blooming  Irioly.  tl.Hys 
not  force  ao  well  as  others.  From  Ciari'juidi 
came  Lord  Lyon,  or  Clarke's  Eose  Piiik,  an 
intermediate  shade  of  eoleur  between  CSiande 
and  Garihuldi,  but  having  a  strong  infusion 
of  roK-  in  the  colour,  the  pt.'tals  beiu^  al^ 
haIldt^4J:n•  ly  s]x)tted  with  dark  at  the  baae. 

Eciunraau  luxauica^  Amoa^  Mr.  Qtl»> 
sotf  e  artangemsnts  In  the  subtropical  garden 
at  Battersea,  thoro  lia*  heen  thi^  -  is  n  a  re- 
markable: ^roup,  which  m  oa  quite  startiing  in 
its  quaiiittieHa  as  well  as  happy  in  ita  effect. 
It  may  be  described  thus : — in  the  oo»tn  of 
a  cireolar  raised  bed  of  modetate  dimsier, 
5  or  6  feet  perhaps,  stoo  l  .  1  ir);e  plant  of 
£cheveriametallica,and  idx  smaller  oiut^  were 
placed  round  about  it  nearer  the  margin. 
Close  to  the  eential  plant,  nicely  fitting  ia  ba« 
neath  ila  learesi,  was  a  ring  of  single  stemunad 
plajit,s  t)f  Sempcrviviuii  xi '  ■  reum,  other  plants 
uf  which  again  alteriiaieu  M-ith  the  snuiUer 
Echeveriss,  but  stood  a  little  nearer  the 
dxoomferenMb   These  quaint4ookiaa  flashy 
forms  of  Togelation,  tho  green  of  t)iaGWBipeir> 

vivuni  conti  istiiit;  i*t.roiii;Iy  w  ith  the  glaucoua 
coppery -tiuUni  ueUkllic  hua  ol  tho  Kchoreria, 
stood  up  on  little  olevatiouf  in  prominent 
relief,  «ad  the  snrfaceof  the  bed  was  hollowed 
out  between  them,  and  entirely  dothad  with 
the  minute  rlose-Krowlng  S  slara  fjlaucum. 
The  whole  waa  neatly  margined  wiiii  a  broad 
line  of  'Sempervivum  nionunum,  and  outaide 
that  wish  one  oomposed  o£  one  ot  the  emalJ* 
tufted-growing,  encrusted  Saxifrages.  The 
hf'd  thus  fillixl  was  most  original  in  its  conei.j  - 
Mon,  mmt  perfect  in  design  and  execuliuu, 
wanting  altogether  tlw  elegance  we  are  so 
apt  to  (uaund  in  iiewHr-gaiden  groups,  and 
yet  mortimcinating  ftom  its  entire  novelty 
of  charui'ter  av.d  its  strikin,;;;-  asso.  iation--  cjf 
form  and  colour,  it  waa  ihe  crownmg  eilort 
of  1867  at  Battereea. 

lvT>uavBD  PKAanaoHinicfl.— Mr.Ballhaa 
sneeeeded  in  raising  from  seed  a  very  interest* 
in;;  ^et  of  these  plants,  some  of  which  will  bo 
acquhsitions.    The  flowers  vary  in  tint  from 
blush  white  through  many  shades  to  deep 
bright  roey  lilac,  and  are  sometimee  maiiud 
wiw  a  bar  or  flame  only  along  the  baae  of 
the  \  eins  of  thi>  upjier  pidals,  sometimes  with 
a  Liigitl  ^p  <l  in  ailditiou.    (Jne  in  particular, 
the  colour  of  whieh  is  a  kind  of  pcach  bloa- 
[  Bom  hue,  with  a  bright  rose  a|>ot  «m  dMn|iip«r 
I  petals,  and  baTing  the  Iwae  of  flie  lower 
petals  white,  is  partieularly  attractive.  Wo 
I  have  here  an  tndi<.>ation  that  the  I>7-lQaved 
I  section  is  Ukely  to  become  an  extensive  one ; 
I  a  matter  td  eoa|patalatiaii,  seeing  that  the 
!  phmts  aianseAiliiimany  ways  for  deoontiTa 
!  gardening. 
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6T0TB  AXD  oiiaui»>HOon. 

Ya&iocs  plants  thatiriYestnicIc  last  spring 
and  have  been  well  i^mwni  thrruigh  tht?  Hum- 
mer, will  be  in  condition  U>  bloom  lively  in 
the  ensuing  winter;  and  to  make  room  for 
them,  ]&rg6  spedmeiui  of  Clcrudeiubrom  and 
others  mar  be  removed  to  any  spare  hoaM  to 
winter,  wIi(.Tf>  as  mucli  lioat  is  ki  pt  aa  will 
be  sufficient  fur  that  purpom)-  UrchUU  that 
are  commencing  to  push  must  be  potted  with- 
out daUy,  and  theo.  they  must  have  more 
heat,  wo  mtA  tiielr  grcyirih  may  proceed ;  but 
till  there  is  more  light  ihi-piaut*  ought  not  to 
be  stimulatt  d.  Plants  incimtHi  to  rest,  should 
bs  tllowed  to  do  so  in  the  dark  weeks  which 
W9  may  n&tuxall/  oxfoet  ia  thift  and  the  oext 


oRyExnorsK. 
Before  plants  us^  ut^igod  lor  tho  inter  l^t 
tliem  have  a  surfacing  of  fresh  soil ;  this  is 
veij  beneficial.  Plants  ezhaaat  the  soil  of 
thoM  eomtitutioiul  denento  wlndi  they  more 
e^pv  ciully  r(  i,nire  and  appropriste ;  it  may  not 
bv  much  of  any  one  eluiueut,  yot  it  luuy  be  one 
that  is  never  found  absent  in  the  most  healthy 
qpedmena  and  very  likely  to  be  eapplied  bv  a 
top>dreastiig.  Aooofdmglywe  gemmtUy  find 
that  after  euch  a  dressing  the  plant?  app'  ar 
invigorated;  be'ides,  wlicu  the  piuuts  arc 
fix?sh  dressed  the  appearance  of  the  house  is 
greatly  imptoved.  CumeUias  arc  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  they  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  especially  those  from 
which  early  blttum  is  desired,  and  for  which 
a  little  more  heat  will  be  necesjary.  Hi-inJta 
and  Epacruct  should  have  a  houw;  to  them- 
selves; but  if  this  cannot  be  aiforded  they 
^ould  bo  kept  at  a  distance  from  broad-leaved 
plants,  and  more  espeiiolly  from  those  of  an 
liorla(Jtt)us  iiaturc,  and  then  with  abundance 
of  light  and  air  they  may  succeed  pretty  well. 
Avoid  at  the  same  time  ^'n  in^them  ftro  heat, 
unleos  the  temperature  u  such  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary,  or  to  dispel  damp  ari- 
sing; from  contimiud  \v«  t  w<  ;itIiLr  or  a  fi  ;jgy 
atmosphere,  which  is  worse  lor  causitig  damp 
than  heavy  raine,  which  occasiOQally  purify 
the  atmosphere.  PeUirtjomumM  ^ottid  09 
kept  dry,  with  plenty  of  air,  the  house  kept 
p(.'!tL-rtly  Ll('un  Irom  decaying  leaves.  unJ  tho 
plants  not  stimulated,  butuover  allowed  to  bo 
too  cold  at  night,  nor  expuaod  to  draughts  of 
oold  air.  The  leaTea  of  VinerariM  ate  very 
tender,  and  are  eapeeial  fitTouritea  of  the 
aphiri(<^  ;  to  (!c?tniy  th.  lu  clTt-ftually  by  one 
strMjig  tuiuigation  may  nut  U;  sate  for  the 
foliage,  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  sicken  the 
pesta  by  a  preltminary  moderate  doi^  and  te- 
new  toe  attack  next  night  hy  a  somewhat 
stronger  fumigation.  To  ilcitroy  th»  thrijis 
fumigation  should  be  repeated  thrice,  at 
i&temle  of  three  dayi. 


oomnmoRT* 

Chry  tatttJumumt,  Caleeolantu,  and  SahHat 
will  contribute  to  uiaintainitij^  u  splendid 
show  in  this  structure.  The  tin>t  of  thette  are 
without  fine  perfume,  or,  rather,  they  possess 
the  oontxaxy}  it  will  be  desirable  thereiioire 
to  iatroduoe  Vfolet*^  Kiffwmette^  AtoyHa 
citriodora,  and  otlier  fragrant  plants.  A 
little  fire  hoat  given  judiciou^y  will  prove 
beneflcial,  inasmuch  as  with  it  a  num  tn9 
dieulatian  of  air  may  bs  afibrded  to  ripaniBig 
the  wood  betoa  winter. 

rOKCINO. 

Grapet  are  always  acceptable^  and  especi- 
ally ia  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  the 
stoek  of  last  yrai's  fhiit  is  over  or  eshatntod. 

To  have  Grapes,  say  In  April,  preparations 
should  now  be  made,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
preecnre  as  much  as  possible  the  heat  re> 
Diaining  in  the  borden  by  covering  them 
with  a  good  thudciMM  of  leaves,  previously  to 
which  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
beloM-  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Some  re- 
commend to  ke«'p  tile  borders  as  dry  as 
possible  all  winter ;  this  must  be  a  mistake 
so  fitf  as  moisture  is  concerned,  fbr  in  the 
Vino  countries  rain  falls  ahumlantly  in  winter 
siiid  in  the  growing  season,  and  so  it  might  in 
England  bemticially,  could  we  have  the 
motdturo  without  the  chilling  cold  which 
accompanies  melting  snow  and  haD.  "Ftom 
these  only,  Tine  borders  rc(iuIro  protccti  )n, 
and  not  from  ram  water,  provided  tho  bottom 
is  drained  as  it  ou^lit  to  he,  The  roots  of 
Vines  do  not  dislike  plenty  of  moiBturo,  pro* 
vided  it  is  not  stagnant.  The  ^^e  prefers 
the  lower  slopes  of  hills  where  water  tends 
to  come  down  to  them,  and  constantly  sinks 
away  i'roia  tluni.  Wlu  n  the  house  is  thut 
up  the  temperature  tthould  be  commenced  at 
45"  or  50°  at  night,  and  60"  or  65°  by  day. 
At  tirat,  probably,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  be  sufficient,  or  at  all  eventa  very  little 
fire  heat  need  bo  applied.  A  s.ife  rule  in 
forcing  is  to  commence  very  moderately,  and 
increase  steadily  t  ut  ^lowlv.  i'l'iu'  Apples. — 
Maintain  a  bottom  heat  If  75*  to  80*;  top 
heat,  9S*  to  70* ;  fruiting  pknts,  76*.  Whilst 
.swelling  afford  moisture  by  Bt<am.  Succca- 
siou  plants  should  have  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  60°,  even  although  the  weather  be 
dark  and  dull;  for  nlthon^  it  is  desirable 
that  the  temperatare  and  amount  of  tight 
.^houMc  rrcspund,  yd  under  r.o  circumfitances 
should  i'inu  planU  ho  expoaed  to  a  low  tow- 
pcrature,  for  it  is  not  natural  to  them,  ai^ 
ihcnr  must  suffer.  Fi^s  not  in  regetation  may 
be  Kept  in  any  abed  or  place  wbem  the  tem« 
perature  will  not  fall  Ulow  40*.  Strawberrim. 
— 1  ho  pots  should  be  la^d  on  their  sides  in 
timon  of  dzenohing  lain,  ^fponvw— Finer 
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ahoota  are  obUined  from  ostabluhed  plants 
forced  witliotit  removal  than  from  plants 
takrii  u])  an>l  planted  in  franit-s.  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  di^  a  trench  uo  each  side  of  the  bed 
•0  M  to  interfere  as  littlt-  with  the  roota  as 
ponibSe,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should 
De  as  low  as  the  extremit!e«  of  the  roota.  This 
trench  will  include  n  considerable  masB  df 
soil,  not  easy  to  heat  throughout.  The  in- 
troduction of  heat  will  be  facilitated  by 
l^iCKiof  ImIm  aa  the  bed  with  »  smooth  half  ■ 
mdx  iron  rod,  some  of  liolea  slanting 
downwards,  others  horizontany  nr  nfiirly  so  ; 
by  theae  the  beat  of  the  fonnenttug  manurts 
will  be  rapidlj  conducted  thioa|point  the 

maML    mmA    flnA   ahoOtS   Will   tvim  ngulL 

Caeumben.—'Plukt,  and  maintain  a  bottom 

heat  of  To' ;  t'lp  licat  about  the  same,  but  it 
may  rise  to  bU'  with  sun  heaU  Let  the  water 
Qwd  be  ebont  70". 

PITS  A.VD  FRAMES. 

Introduce  JUIuniodendrom,  ItoK*^  Pertian 
ZAloe$t  Bidbtf  &c.,  for  forcing.  In  moving 
any  plants  either  into  thi-se  sti  uctures  or  out 
of  them,  see  that  they  are  fMjrfectly  clean, 
and  arrange  lh<m  >o  that  ihoso  n-quiritig 
similar  treatment  may  be  ckused  together; 
thus  tile  trmtaent  which  may  be  suitablo  for 
any  one  in  a  compartment  will  not  be  un- 
suitable for  the  whole. 

Crop.-,  of  ciiurr,!.',  must  bo  cleared  off  as  they 
are  fit  or  required.  Then  oomiia  the  (question, 
Vnut  is  the  most  anitable  erop  to  follow  ? 
That  being  ^ettltd,  we  comp  to  the  simple  con- 
sideration ut  How  must  the  ground  be  now 
txLatcd  for  that  trop — trenched  deeply  or  shal- 
low— merely  dug  over,  or  ridged  to  cx]>f>?e  the 
largest  possible  surface  to  the  weather  if  ita 
character  is  too  tenacious  P  By  acting  from 
euch  considerations  the  earth  will  be  subjected 
to  tJic  agencies  (>f  the  atmosphere,  so  a.  to 
yield  up  its  mmcnd  alona  to  enrich  the  ensu- 
ing crop.  Drc8s  A  rtichoketi  mulch  them  with 
litter,  fern,  or  leaves  to  protect  them  from 
frost,  packing  closely  round  the  plants,  but 
not  uver  their  hearts.  Cut  duwn  the  stalks 
of  Asparagus,  and  clean  tha  buds  h\)m  weed^. 
noteet  and  eartli  up  Canloom.  Earth  up 
Celery,  closing  the  earth  round  the  plants  by 
hand,  leaving  room  amongst  the  stalks  ibrthe 
tender  hearts  to  grow  up  and  be  sulj-equontly 
blanclii  d.  iii  nio?e  some £n<h"t;e from  be^rdcrs, 
an  l  plant  on  a  dry  slope.  Make  a  sowing  of 
eurly  Feu*  (Dilli^tone's  or  Sangster's)  i  also 
a  Sfloall  sowing  of  early  Mazagan  Bmu, 

I'ltriT  (.AUDl^Jf. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  most 
fruit  trees  may  be  planted.  Let  the  holes  fur 
the  reception  of  the  roots  be  dug  wider  than 

the  extent  of  the  roots,  as  wide  at  bottom  as 
at  top,  and  quite  as  deep  at  the  sides  as  in 
the  middle  nf  th  i  hole.  Holes  for  tn  e,>  have 
been  seen  fbnncd  with  a  concavity  like  a  basin,  i 


the  roots  tending  np  the  sides.  The  bottom 
of  the  hole  shoiild  be  formed  with  a  convex- 
ity, on  which  the  roots  should  be  regularly 
spread  as  on  the  bottom  of  a  basin  inverted 
When  small  flbses  suiitinud  eadi  otiwrthef 
ultimately  iHcomo  a  stron^r  mnss  when  tbe 
roots  grow  larpc.  A.h  a  gtaeml  rule  let  the 
transplanU'd  trtsc  bo  placed  as  d^  in  the 
grotmd  a.i  it  was  before  removal.  Young 
plantation!^  of  fruit  trees  are  generally  apt  to 
grow  luxurioualyto  woid.  The  French  have 
a  true  saying,  "Wo  must  have  wood  before  we 
can  have  fruit,"  but  mour  cHmite  a  chec  k  to 
luxuriousness  is  benehcial,  for  otherwise  the 
tendency  to  grow  to  wood  preraiits  tte  fixrm- 
ation  of  fruit  buds,  so  that  many  years  often 
elapse  before  there  is  any  return  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  and  under  unskilful  treatment  the  tree 
aasumei>  a  rambling  uusymmetiical  growth, 
which  ul^mately  requires  the  amputation  of 
lai;^  blanches  tnan  is  oonsistent  with  a  soimd 
constitiition,  and  an  eqnal  distribution  of  the 
sap — matters  which  bhouM  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Frequently  large  roots  reciprocate  with 
large  braiii  hes,  uad  when  the  roots  are  re- 
duced, the  branehes  can  be  proportionally  so, 
and  thtts  an  ei  ]  uality  of  vigour  in  the  branches 
will  be  attained,  and  a  uniformity  of  frtiitful 
produce  will  result.  Beyond  this,  root-prun- 
ing should  not  be  canied,  for  nothing  mora  ia 
ceqnired  by  the  opeiation.  When  traee  aw 
remored  or  transplanted  they  diould  be 
thoroughly  watered  to  close  in  tlie  partis  le-i  of 
soil  among  the  fibres,  but  no  more  water  than 
this  will  be  necessary  at  this  season.  PtwtSH^ 
all  hardy  fruit  treee  may  be  immediatehr  eon- 
menead.  Let  prateetiion  be  prepared  nr 


FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

Ro^e*  and  all  other  deciduous  shrubs  may 
be  planted  in  this  month.  Take  np  Oaktiem 
on  a  dry  day,  previously  cutting  the  stems  to 

within  Ci  or  S  inches  of  t!ie  ground  ;  store  in 
ii  cool  dry  placM  ttccure  from  lir>->t.  l-'uduiu 
plobosa  ami  any  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  mar 
be  kept  in  the  ground  if  well  mulched. 
Fibrous-rooted  Peremtials  planted  now,  pro- 
duce larger  flowers  than  if  the  planting  were 
deferred  till  spring.  I'huit  hardy  bullis.  Kt?cp 
the  lawn  and  walks  w(dl  fiwi  ]>t  and  rod'-d  ;  ^nd 
now  is 'a  good  time  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  grciuM. 

FliOlllSTs'  n.OWERS. 

Auric'tlat. — ^Take  care  not  to  over-water, 
keep  the  plants  clean  and  clear  from  decayed 
foliage.  Camatioiu  aadFicoUt't. — Give  plenty 
of  air,  and  water  very  moderately.  HoUyltoekt, 
— Strike  cuttings ;  repot  those  struck  in  the 
summer.  Pamies. — Grow  as  hardy  as  po^ible, 
keeping  off  the  lights  win  n  the  weuthcr  it 
6ne.  PinJu. — Examine  the  plants  for  grubs. 
SUr  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  when  is 
is  not  wet.  TuUp», — Plant  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
workin:^  order,  in  a  dry  day;  ttseflneviidy 
soil  about  the  roots. 
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CAMELLIA  CONTESSA  LAVINIA  MAGGX  KOSEA. 

Wnil  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Wk  are  iudebted  to  Mr.  Bull  lor  liio  opportunity  of  figuring  tiiis  very 
beantifal  mew  GamelHa,  a  sell-odoured  sport,  we  believe,  fiom  the  favourite 

striped  variety  to  wkich  the  name  was  first  applied,  and  wliich  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  modern  varieties.  Tlic  form  now  figured  was  shown  in  i^'icat 
beauty  by  Mr,  Bull  at  one  of  the  Uegeut  s  Park  shows  of  last  spring,  and 
wa  a  source  of  very  great  attraction.  In  the  general  character  of  the  plant, 

and  in  the  build  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  the  striped  kind,  but  the  coloiir 
is  tliroughout  of  a  rich  aud  peculiarly  brir'ht  cannino  roso — more  brilliant, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  than  tiiat  of  any  other  vaiioty  of  this  class  of  colour. 
When  to  the  eize  and  quality  of  flower  presented  by  the  original  Launia 
^fafjgi,  this  lovely  aud  hrlHiant  hut-  is  superadded,  no  further  praise  is 
needed.  Withoat  doubt  it  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
cultivation.  M. 


COOL  ORCHIDS. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  thiit  many  of  our  Cool  Orchids  -mil  not  only 
Uvo  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  but  will  act  n ally  thrive  and  grow. 
This  autumn,  at  tlie  httt or  <  nd  of  Sriit. mber,  I  visited  the  nursery  of 
Mesers.  Backhouse  &  Sun,  of  York,  and  ihere  I  saw  hung  on  au  iron  rail, 
in  a  very  sheltered  and  partially  shaded  spot,  rows  of  Orchids  fostened  on  little 
blocks  of  wood,  aud  I  must  (MHifi  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  fheae  inter- 
estihg  plants  growui^j  so  far  uorth  in  the  open  air.  They  hnd  been  placed 
out  at  the  latter  end  of  J  uno,  and  many  of  them  had  made  such  growths 
as  would  have  perfectly  satisfied  an  Orehid  grower  if  produced  in  a  house. 
I  was  infwmed  that  no  protection  whatever  had  been  used.  Amongst  the 
most  promising  were  the  well  known  Lalias—antiTmnnli^,  fnrfnraccn. 
,  majalis,  aud  superbiens.  Epidendrum  erubescens  was  also  domg  well,  and 
E.  vitellinum  was  in  flower.  Barkeria  Skinneri  and  Dendrobium  speciosum 
were  looking  well,  and  a  variety  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  Odontoglossum 
ramosissimum  had  made  fine  growths,  and  was  rooting  freely.  Odonto- 
glossum grande  was  also  amongst  the  number,  but  had  not  apparently  made 
much  program.  Thb,  with  several  others,  was  under  the  diade  of  some  Fir 
trees,  and  placed  in  zinc  pans  containing  water  to  prevent  slugs  aud  other 
vrrniin  f^nttmg  to  them.  The  bottom  of  the  pots  was  placed  just  above  the 
^^aler  level. 

Although  perhaps  there  is  not  much  advantage  m  growing  Orchids  out 

of  dours,  still  it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  tin  v  will  not  only  exist, 
but  thrive  under  such  treatinont.  I  believe  Mr.  blandish  lias  treated 
Epideudium  erubescens  much  m  the  same  way,  and  it  was  six  weeks  ago 
showing  flower  finely.  It  is  quite  a  common  praotioe  to  place  Dendrobium 
spcciosnm  and  Cypripedium  insigne  out  dnrinf?  the  summer  months  with 
the  greenhouse  plants,  aud  with  very  L^ood  results ;  and  when  we  are 
repeatedly  told  that  many  of  these  plants  are  gathered  from  localities  where 
frost  ocouis,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  such  out-door  treatment  should  act 
injuriously. 

In  growing  Cool  Orchids  in  houses,  I  find  that  some  species  which  grow 
perfectly  well,  require  to  be  moved  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  to  perfect 
their  flowers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Oncidium  fiexuosum  ;  it 
grows  luxuriantly,  bat  the  flower  stems  prove  abortive  until  moved  into  heat, 
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when  they  come  out  in  iiowcr  perfectly.  Some  plants  of  imported  hsilias, 
in  a  oold  DOuse,  were  going  quite  brown  at  the  tops,  and  appeared  to  be 
dying  off,  but  after  removing  them  into  heat  they  aro  jiow  ehowing  their 
flowers  freely.  I  find  Brasavola  vcnusta  vory  much  the  same ;  the  flower 
seape  quite  damping  off  in  a  cool  house}  which,  hod  it  been  removed  into 
heat  when  first  showing  bloom,  I  haye  no  douU  would  not  have  oocnned. 
Is  this  not  to  be  aoeonnted  for  iu  this  way,  that  the  plants  make  their 
growth  fluring  the  rainy  season,  when  the  temperatnre  mu9i  bo  ranch  lower 
than  during  the  hue  season  which  succeeds  it,  and  wliich  is  their  period  of 
flowering '? 

Oborge  Eylbb* 


ON  EXPOSING  VINES  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

In  formor  Jiiys  the  prncticc  of  oxposiu^'  Vines  during  the  v.  intt  r  month:? 
was  very  commun.  Sometimes  it  was  done  hom  neceBsity,  cither  through 
Pine  pluits  being  grown  in  the  same  house,  or  through  the  house  beii^ 
required  Ibr  some  other  purpose,  such  as  foroing  Strawberries,  &c.,  whilst fJie 
Vines  were  at  rest ;  hnl  it  was  also  not  unfrequently  done  under  the  prronoons 
impression  that  exposure  was  beneficial  to  the  Vines.  It  was  a  practice  iu 
those  days  by  no  means  nnoonutton  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  lights  from 
the  Series  and  Peach-houses  for  several  months.  The  consequence  of 
this  practice  was,  flu\t  in  spverc  ^nnfers  the  buds  and  wood  were  preatly 
injured,  and  sometimes  lolled ;  aud  after  the  lights  were  put  on,  and  forcing 
eommeneed,  the  buds  on  Feadi  trees  would  fall  off  instead  of  swelling,  and 
young  shoots  and  large  branches  would  not  unfrequently  die  off ;  wfiile 
Vines,  even  with  ahnost  constant  steaming,  syringing,  and  forcing,  could 
scarcely  be  got  to  break,  and  when  any  of  them  broke  the  shoots  were  so 
weak  they  would  not  stand  the  least  sunshme,  and  shading — yes,  shading — 
was  had  recourse  to.  If  they  showed  any  bunches,  they  not  imfrequcntly 
died  off,  and  tlic  Vines  eventuall}*  had  oftentimes  to  be  removed,  and  ^ 
fresh  ones  planted  in  their  place.  Most  gardeners  of  any  lengthened 
experience  will  liave  seen  instances  of  this  kind. 

TIio  practice  of  exposuig  Vines  inthese  days,  even,  h  not  altogether  done 
away  with  ;  bat  it  is  now  done  more  from  necessity  llian  clioico.  through  the 
houses  belug  ret^uired  lor  other  purposes.  Vines  that  are  grown  under 
glass  will  only  bear  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  and  to  expose  them  to  the 
rigour  of  our  winters  without  an}-  kind  of  i)rotLction,  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  seriously  injured,  or,  if  very  severe  frost  should  set  in,  to  have 
them  completely  ruined.  Wlxcn  it  becomes  nccessarj*  to  take  Vines  out 
of  a  house,  they  should  be  proteoted  by  some  means  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  If  there  he  no  special  provision  mnJo  for  thi such  as  double 
sashes  in  front,  itc,  then  they  should  bo  well  covered  up  with  mats  or  straw. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  Vines  being  greatly  injured  by  being 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  wintw.  One  case  that  I  saw  some  years  ago — that 
of  a  house  of  youu'^'  Vines  completely  mined  by  a  severe  fro.st,  struck  mo 
very  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  has  convinced  me  of  the  erroneousuess 
of  exposing  Vines  to  the  severity  of  winter.  I  then  resdved  that  I  would 
never  expose  Vines  to  the  rigours  of  winter;  and  that  if  compelled  to  take 
them  out  of  the  liouses,  I  would  adopt  the  precaution  to  protect  them  well 
whilst  they  were  out.  From  what  I  have  seen  myself,  aud  from  the 
numbers  of  queries  that  are  annuallv  sent  to  ih»  gardening  periodicais 
about  Vines  not  breaking,  breaking  badly,  Ac.,  I  am  convinced  a  great 
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nmoont  of  mtHlnef  is  done  to  Vmes  by  exposing  them  to  tlie  weather. 

"To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  ;"'  and  as  the  sea^^on  i'^  at  hand  when 
Vines  are  generally  exposed,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  any 
one  who  may  bo  about  to  do  so,  the  necessity  of  well  protecting  them  whilst 
out  of  doors,  either  by  mats,  straw,  or  otlior  material.  By  so  doing,  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  saving  their  Viucs  from  injury,  and  of  seeing 
them  break  freely  and  strongly ;  and  with  proper  attention  they  will  be 
tewarded  with  oiops  of  fine  Urapes. 

Slaurtm*  M.  Saul. 


VIOLA  COBNUTA. 

Now  that  this  popular  bedding  plant  has  been  thorong^y  tried  in  many 
places  throughout  the  summer,  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  it  has  behaved 
here  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomolouist. 
I  have  grown  both  the  80<called  varieties,  IDinTe  Qneen  and  Pnrplo  Queen, 

in  immense  quantities,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  difference 
between  thom.  It  is  mid  that  one  variety  flowers  more  freely  than  the 
other ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  plants  are  younger  than  the 
othen,  and  in  richer  and  damper  sofl.  If  both  irarie^s  are  planted  at  tibie 
same  time  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  same  soil,  I  think  that  little  difference 
will  be  found  thronj^hont  the  summer  n-s  ret^ards  ])r<>fnsenef!H  of  bloom. 
I  have  thousands  of  seedlings,  raised  from  Purple  Queen,  exactly  of  the 
same  colour  as  Manve  Queen,  and  it  wonld  take  a  vwj  keen  eye  to  detect 
any  difference  in  ihc  foliage  or  style  of  growth. 

The  Viola  eomuta  is  by  no  means  a  continuous  liowerer  through  tho 
summer,  especially  on  warm  light  tioils.  The  best  way  to  manage  it  is 
to  have  a  stock  of  cuttings  planted  behind  a  nortli  wall  at  two  or  three 
different  periods;  those  can  be  tulccn  np  with  ]n\\h  of  cartli  wlien  well 
rooted,  and  planted  to  keep  up  a  tine  successiou  of  flowers.  In  mixtm'es, 
'When  shaded  with  other  plants,  it  will  keep  up  a  pleasing  show  of  bloom 
all  the  summer,  and  autumn  too,  if  the  soil  is  rich.  From  its  beautiful 
neutral  lint  of  colour,  it  liarmonisos  with  many  plants  in  mixtures,  Fuch  as 
Mangles'  Variegated  and  Beaton's  Variegated  Nosegay  Pelorgouioms. 
X  have  a  variegated  sport  Imperial  Crimson  Nosegay,  whieh  likewise 
makes  a  very  flne  small  bed  when  mixed  plant  for  plant  Tirith  Viola 
Comnta,  and  edged  with  Viola  lutea. 

1  hnd  it  necessary  to  treat  Viola  coruuta  likb  LobeUa  speciosa — that  is, 
to  mark  the  best  varieties,  and  only  take  euttin|rs  from  these.  If  the 
plants  are  raised  from  seeds  thore  vill  be  aueh  a  variety  of  colours  amongst 
them  as  to  spoil  the  effect,  in  masses  or  ribbon  borders.  Viola  lutea  pro- 
mises with  me  to  be  a  great  acquisition  for  small  beds  and  dwarf  edgings. 

Wdbeek.  Whjuau  TiUiBxr. 


AMABYLLIS  AL6ERTI. 

The  goi^eons  v^ieties  of  the  Hippeastmm  group  of  Amaryllis  seem  to 

bo  attracting  more  of  tho  public  attention  they  so  well  deserve,  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years  pa'^t.  "NVe  sec  them  more  fi-cquently  at  exhi- 
bitions ;  we  hear  of  more  new  varieties  being  brought  out ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  their  value  as  decorative  plants,  is  folly  appre- 
ciated in  many  private  establishments.  We  have  ourselves  done  what  we 
could  to  help  forward  this  current  of  opinioni  by  figuring  in  our  present 
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volume  some  of  the  choicest  of  Messrs.  CJaraway's  famons  breed,  and  the 
striiiugly  novel  species  which  Messrs.  Veitch  has  imported.    Tlirongh  the 


kindness  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  «t  Son  we  are  enabled  to  direct  special 
attention  to  another  remarkably  beautiful  plant  of  the  same  family,  which 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  producmg  double  flowers. 


Google 


This  Amari/llh  (Hippcastrum)  Atberti  was  fooncl  in  a  enltivatecl  atste  in 

Cuba,  l)y  M.  Albert  Wa^^ier,  and  WM  by  him  sent  to  his  fatlier,  M.  Wagner, 
of  li  I]i>ic*,  by  whom  the  stock  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  M. 
L&urcntius.  It  has  altogether  the  habit  of  A.  equestris,  its  peculiarity 
residing  in  its  flowers,  vhiefa  are  fiill  doable,  ecmsisling  of  firom  thirty  to 
forty  perianth  sef^ents  or  petals.  They  are  described  as  inc  :is)u  iuf»  as 
mtich  as  (5  inches  in  diuincter,  and  are  of  a  bright  oranpfc  red  colour,  bo- 
coming  yellowish  towards  the  base  of  the  segments.  Another  double- 
flowered  Amaryllis,  called  fnlgida»  whidi  bas  but  two  rows  of  petak,  is 
altogetiier  eolipeed  by  this  beautiflil  and  interesting  noyelW. 

M. 


ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

It  is  written  fliat  "  In  the  mulfitndo  of  comicillors  there  is  wisdom;" 
so  likewise  from  the  multitude  of  opinions  on  this  vexed  question  something 
like  a  reliable  theory  may  be  elimmated.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  farther  we  diverge  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  as  set 
forth  in  his  Theor;i  nf  U'ntkHltnre,  the  wider  shall  we  be  of  flio  mark.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  it  has  been  obtained  under  widely 
di£Eeting  circnmstances  of  clunate  and  soil,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
one  of  the  primary  causes  which  induce  the  emission  of  roots  from  Vine 
stems  is  the  ineqTirility  of  tlic  toraperature  iK  twocn  tlic  mrrlium  m  wliich 
the  roots  and  the  branches  are  placed ;  and  that  tliis  tendency  is  greatly 
increased  or  lessened  the  condition  of  the  soil  of  which  the  border  is 
composed.  The  healthy  action  of  the  roots  below  tlie  surface  will  certainly 
keep  down  the  tondeney  to  emit  stem  roots,  unless  the  interior  temperature 
is  kept  very  high  and  very  moist.  If  the  soil  of  the  border  is  not  in  a 
condition  for  the  roots  to  permeate  freely,  or,  if  permeating  freely,  they  do 
not  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  food  to  meet  the  demand  which 
is  made  upon  tliem  by  the  Lrniiches — which  demand,  be  it  ob'^en-ed, 
becomes  greatly  accelerated  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set— and  the  stem  roots 
begin  to  be  pnt  forth,  a  strong  connection  is  shown  between  porerty  of 
supply  andincrca  t  d  demand.  This  is  a  very  natural  consequence,  for  the 
young  growth,  fcclmg  the  wint  oi  more  nourishment  than  the  roots  proper 
send  up,  strives  by  putting  in  action  its  dormant  roots,  which  are  situated, 
at  every  joint,  to  feed  npon  the  moist  and  genial  atmosphere  by  which  it 
is  snrronnded. 

Vines  whicli  grow  more  nntnrnlly,  which  are  not  forced,  ami  to  which, 
consequently,  a  very  free  ventilation  is  applied,  rarely,  if  ever,  send  out  stem 
roots;  first,  because  there  is  no  artificiidly  heated  atmosphere  in  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  and  next,  because  the  tempevatnre  of  the  internal 
and  external  atmnspliore  and  that  of  the  border  are  more  nearly  equalised, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  a  more  simultaneous  action 
between  all  those  inflnenoes  wliich  bear  npon  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
wheth^  for  extension  or  perfecting  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Hence  we 
may  reasonably  eoiielude  that  we  arc  right  m  attributing  imequal  action 
between  root  and  branch,  as  the  first  great  moving  cause  of  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Vine  to  emit  roots  from  tiie  stem ;  and  doeely  following 
on  its  heels  is  a  stagnant,  over-leated  atmosphere,  highly  charged  with 
TTioistnro.  If  it  were  powsiblo  to  koep  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  house 
always  in  motion,  and  constantly  changing,  we  should  hear  nothing  of  stem 
roots.  For  example,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  apply  a  more  Hbcral  ventilation 
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to  enable  us  to  colour  the  fruit  of  early  forced  Vines,  the  f^iom  loots  dry 
up  and  become  inactive,  because  they  have  nothing  to  teed  upon. 

I  have  often  had  oceaston  to  ometYO  that  there  ie  a  wondnfiil  analogy 
between  many  of  the  habits  of  plants  and  those  of  animals,  and  it  is  very 
observable  in  the  present  instance.  Man  is  a  feedinj?  animal,  but  we  should 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  finding  comfort  in  a  meal  talieu  in  the  open  air  in 
a  gale  of  wind ;  he  rather  eeeice  to  satisfy  his  wants  in  a  quiet  and  tmdis- 
turbed  state  of  mind  and  body.  Animals  which  prey  on  each  other,  drag  their 
f.>o(l  to  their  haunts,  or  to  some  other  retired  place,  and  feed  in  quietude  ;  tho 
ruminating  animals  roam  for  food,  but  lie  down  to  chew  the  cud,  and  enjoy 
it  in  peaee.  So  fikewise  the  etems  of  Vines,  when  placed  in  a  heated, 
quiet,  unventilatcd  atmosphere,  immediately  set  about  feeding  upon  it,  the 
stem  roots  being  tlnn  ;f  out  an  tlie  readiest  means  of  doing  so  ;  but  send 
a  brisk  veutilatiou  jjinying  through  them,  keep  all  superabundant  foUagc 
picked  off,  and  let  in  plenty  of  Ught,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  stem 
roots  will  be  reduced  to  n  minimum,  so  far  as  Ulterior  manacrement  is 
concerned,  in  early  forciufj,  however,  it  is  not  post^ible,  under  existing 
systems  of  ventilation,  to  keej)  up  a  eoustaut  agitation  and  change  of 
atmofphere,  when  there  are  cutting'  winds  abroad,  and  the  outside  tempe> 
ratureis  several  degrees  Ijelow  freezing  point ;  we  must  therefore  put  up  with 
a  close,  quiet  atmosphere  sometimes  for  lengthened  periods,  and  seek  to 
remedy  the  evil  (if  indeed  it  be  an  evil),  by  striving  to  correct  some  of  the 
other  causes  which  are  likely  to  induce  stem  roots  to  be  thrown  out.  The 
principal  of  these,  ns  already  stated,  is  the  incijuality  of  tenijieratnre 
between  the  earth  of  the  border  and  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  hou&e. 
But  this  opens  up  another  wide  field  of  observation. 

Rtdltttf,  John  Cko. 


I  nMD  that  Mr.  Earley  has  made  some  remarks  (see  p.  242),  on  my  brief 
observations  at  p.  221,  written  in  confomiity  with  "Mr.  Crumb's  previous 
paper  on  the  cause  of  roots  on  Vine  stems.  He  differs  from  both  of  us,  and 
leans  to  the  theory  that  these  ahnormal  roots  are  merely  the  substitutes  that 
sickly  Vines  put  forth,  in  place  of  the  natural  roots  that  haye  perished. 
Against  this,  he  states  that  I  '*  affirm  that  strength  and  \  igour  may  he  the 
progenitors  of  these  roots,"  whereas  my  statement  went  no  further  tiiau  that 
<«  weak  Vines  are  less  liable  to  do  so  than  strong  ones.**  I  now  affirm  tiiat 
the  large  stems  of  old  healthy  Vines  arc  most  apt  to  produce  roots,  ov.  ing 
to  their  greater  shade,  and  their  rougher  bark  which  lioldsdamp  longi  r  than 
those  of  younger  growth  with  smoother  bark,  in  fact,  there  need  be  no 
doubt  or  mystery  respecting  tiie  cause  of  sueh  roots.  One  need  not  refer 
to  the  famed  branch-rooting  Banyan  tree  for  an  excellent  example,  when 
our  common  Bramble  supplies  one.  In  dull  hot  weather  we  may  sec  plenty 
of  "  air  roots  "  on  healthy  Bramble  stems,  in  the  shade,  especially  on  those 
creeping  amongst  dank  grass,  while  there  are  none  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  light.  But  respecting  Vines,  Mr.  E.,  to  favour  his  opinion,  says  that 
**  aged  Vines  are  not  always  vigorous  at  the  root."  True  :  hut  does  not  this 
apply  equally  to  voung  ones  ?  He  also  remarks  that  ••  Nature  i»  no  sloth ; 
we  often  mistake  her  way  to  an  end."  If  this  means  tho  beginning  or  causa 
of  "  air  roots,"  I  refer  him  a^^ain  to  the  Bramble  husli,  whose  roots  may 
become  ground  ones,  and  so  would  those  of  the  Vine  in  a  wild  state,  thus 
forming  a  jungle  or  thicket  like  the  Bramble. 

I  now  touch  Mr.  E.'s  chief  prop,  which  ia  that  of  there  being  "  air  roots" 
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on  a  Biddy  [9]  Vine  in  a  hotue  at  Chiswiok,  when  tiiere  are  none  on  Ills 

healthy  onen.  In  this  there  is  nothinj:  icTunrkablo,  nor  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  roots  grew.  Such  abnormal  growth  may  happen  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  dampness  of  the  house.  And  as  to  *'  why  had  not  this 
hnmidity  induced  this  display  of  roots  at  an  earlier  period  ?  '  it  is  because 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  state  of  tlio  weather,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  house,  at  that  time,  and  also  much  less  shade  of  the  leaves,  which, 
ahore  all  things,  tends  to  beget  "  air  roots.**  Indeed  these  never  appear 
without  shade ;  and  that  of  the  strong  Vines  might  have  overshadowed  the 
weal  one,  and  thus  made  it  nickly  also,  l^ut  tlio  person  who  had  the  cnro  of 
the  Vines  should  be  the  best  judge  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  Likewise, 
be  may  have  remarked  that  there  are  seldom  "  air  roots*'  on  Vines  in  dzy 
houses  uifcsted  by  the  red  spider,  while  in  damp  bouses,  kept  so  to  chedc 
th\'=i  pr<it.  whether  they  be  wealc  or  strong,  they  are  seldom  without  them. 
And  again,  he  may  have  remembered  how  the  stems  of  the  strong  Vines 
were  situated,  both  as  regards  light  and  damp.  This  zonindB  me  that  some 
time  back  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  garaen  newspapers,  inquired  with 
some  alarm,  the  cause  of  roots  on  his  Vines  ;  and  lie  was  answered  I  think 
by  Mr.  Fish,  "  Your  Vines  are  all  right ;  go  on  with  the  moist  heat." 
Co9$ey  Park.  J.  Wiobtow. 


THE  P^VXTON  HOTHOUSES. 

AXX.USI0N  has  been  made  in  our  present  volume  to  one  form  of  patent 
hothouse — ^that  invented  by  Mr.  Beard.  We  now  invite  attention  to 
another  patented  form  of  structure,  for  which  the  gardening  world  is 
indebted  to  thn  inp:Piinity  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  whicli  was 
contrived  by  iiim  speciaDy  to  secure,  as  it  most  amply  does,  the  two  great 
desiderata  of  cheapness  and  portabOity.  These  Paxt(»i  houses  are  manu^ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Hcreman  &  Morton,  and  both  their  construction  und 
adaptations  are  fully  explained  in  a  useful  little  liandbook,*  of  which  Mr. 
Hereman  is  the  author.  We  cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
a  clear  idea  of  their  simplicity,  than  to  quote  Mr.  Hereman's  description, 
which,  by  bis  courtesy,  weare  also  enabled  to  illustrate : — 

"The  patent  roof  h  LOinpusLii  of  strong  sa*'n'-j  from  S  to  IC  ft.  lon<:,  hy  nhout  4ft.  8  in. 
wide,  80  connected  by  iron  bar>»  to  leave  a  Mfwico  of  9  iu.  botwoon  ibem  for  ventilation, 
u-hich  spacos  are  covered  by  narrow  sashes  (divided  in  halves)  hingod  to  one  side,  thus 
forming  ventilatois  alternately  with  ths  Uu^  aasbes,  and  opening  l>y  mcaas  of  a  ataj 
pashed  up  from  the  insido,  cither  the  xeppvr  half  Mfpsratcly,  or  when  joined  by  the  estch  to 
the  lower  half,  as  tine  loni^  ventilator.  T'lil^  will  ho  unili  rslooil  cm  refcrunuc  to  the  figure, 
which  ropresonts  the  upper^hali  ventilator  open  to  full  extent,  and  the  luwcr>half  closed ;  tho 
iron  bar  conucctinj;  largo  sashes  (a) ;  the  Stay  {bV  by  which  the  ventilator  cau  bo  opened 
quite  vide,  or  with  ths  smaUMt  ajporture  on  one  side  ooly ;  and  the  oatoh  (c ),  foe  joining  the 
two  portions  as  one.  These  rentilstors  may  be  hinged  on  right  and  left  nd«s  alternately  tav 
lean-to  riM-fs,  to  iiv  /id  tho  intnuu  o  <.f  a  direct  current  of  air — i.e.,  wli.-n  the  wind  is  east 
opeuiug  thosi;  to  tho  west,  and  '■»(  <•  »•,  r«i ;  in  span  roofs  they  are  reversed  on  opposito  sides 
of  the  house.  It  will  be  seen  t  >.  i  N  -  side  stik-s  of  sashes  are  continued  4  inches  as  horns  to 
rest  in  the  water  gutter  at  the  foot.  The  gutter  of  wood  or  iron,  continues  from  end  to 
end  of  the  roof,  being  supported  by  chairs  or  saadlea  (e)  under  ventilators,  and  at  ends  set 
upon  piers  or  walh  forinin^;  tin-  foundation  of  the  house.  The  ilot1<.d  lino  under  tho  op«'n 
ventilator  shows  the  course  of  a  groove  in  the  weathcrfboard  fitted  under  the  cap.  and  down 
the  iip|K«r  edge  of  large  Hub  stilea  to  eonduet  any  drip  nom  the  TentQatoror  cap  to  the  water 
■I  —  ' 

•  A  Handbook  o/  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  CuUive^ion  under  <Maw,  «r<lA  «  Dtteriptionof  Sir 
Jotfph  Pa.rton'!>  HoUtoiuei,  BySimuel  Heienaa.  8rd  edition.  London:  7, Pell  lleU* 

Iva-t,  ani  17  i,  FUet  Street. 
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finttcr.  The  failics  rest  against  or  upon  a  plate  of  wood  attacliL-d  to  the  liritk  wall,  to  form 
Ivan-to  roo^  with  the  cap  completing  the  work  fittedtotop  of  woU,  or  unde  r  ita  coping.  To 
form  mon'roob,  the  lai^ge  bskIim  are  coupled  togotht-r  by  itrong  hiuges  ut  top,  which  will 
allow  tbem  to  be  at  any  angle,  to  which  the  gutters  can  be  arranged,  and  tlie  ends  mvala 
fluitable  to  complete  tlm  itnicture.  The  cap  ia  iixed  upon  Uioepaa-roof  in  tho  form  ot  an 
invwted  V." 

The  snslip-.  wliicli  nro  nirtde 
of  oertaiu  lixcd  dimciisious,  with 
the  ends,  and  the  j^n^tters,  with 
their  supports,  which  latter  may 
ho  cither  posts  or  piers,  form 
the  whole  material  of  a  Paxton 
House.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  it  can  be  set  up  and  taken 
down  and  roraoved  with  vcrj'  little 
trouhle,  and  this  is  in  fact  its 
ehief  advantage ;  though,  in  ad- 
dition, as  there  is  no  hi?h  or  ela- 
Ix^rate  fini-]).  tlioiiirli  the  work- 
maushij)  in  i>ouud  and  good,  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  mininram. 
The  gutters,  of  iron  or  wood,  may 
he  set  on  piers  witlt  arched  walls 
hetwcen,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
bnt  the  most  eoonomioal  ^aa 
is  to  fill  tip  hetween  the  supports 
with  a  hank  r)f  earth. 

To  describe  the  various  forms 
in  which  these  sashes  can  be  pot 
together  would  occupy  too  mudi 
of  our  space,  and  is  the  less 
neccsHurj',  as  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Handbook  itself^ 
which  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  is  well  worth  perusal. 
The  cultural  directions  which 
ommpy  the  principal  part  of  its 
pages,  are  indeed  hoth  terse  and 
A  practical,  and  are  sufficiently 
-'ample  to  guide  the  hkbours  of 
/the  intdligont  oaltivator  to  a 
gacccssful  issue. 

As  one  illustration  of  the 
many  purposes  to  whioh  these 
Paxton  Houses  may  be  adapted, 
we  pive  a  view  of  the  large  winter  garden  wliich  has  been  erected  for 
B.  L.  Chance,  Esq.,  bummcrticld  iiouse,  Birmingham.  This  consists 
of  span-roofed  houses,  consbneted  with  14-ft.  sashes,  and  so  arranged 
as,  witii  lean-to  roofs  against  the  walls,  and  walks  of  neat  paving  tiles, 
to  form  an  agreeable  promenade  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  A 
greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  most  people  imagine  may  be  derived 
from  struetursfl  of  this  land,  even  though  they  ace  not  artificially  heated 
The  temperature  under  a  glass  roof  is  at  least  5°  more  than  tliat  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere,  and  many  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers,  as  CameUias 
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Indian  Bhododendrons,  China  and  Tea  Boses,  vid  hosts  of  oiWliaH  haxdj 
tluaga,  thrive  admirably  ondar  enoh  eonditioiM,  while  oxopB  of  the  dhoue 


varieties  of  the  haidier  kinds  of  fruits,  may,  with  jadicioos  treatment,  be 
oomadeced  as  auaied  by  meaas  of  siudi  pcoteetioii. 

M. 


FRASEE'S  BROAD-LEAVED  ENDIVE. 

This  is  the  third  season  of  niy  jrrowinf?  tlio  above  Endive,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  thobc  who  have  to  supply  a  good  8alad  ail 
ihi'ongh  the  winter  months  oaanot  grow  a  better  variety,  if  they  get  it  tme. 
It  is  evidently  quite  distinot  from  the  Bataviao*  and  far  superior  to  that 
kind.  We  have  plants  here  raeasuriii?  'I  {oct  across.  Thcae  we  tie  np  to 
blanch,  and  when  well  blanched  it  is  di&cult  to  distinguish  them  kom  a  well- 
grown  Lettnee.  I  aeonred  my  seef  from  Idr.  Yeiteh,  and  have  discarded  aQ 
other  kinds  for  it.   I  also  find  it,  on  the  whole,  hardier  than  other  varietiee. 

Wntham  Fork.  Jow  Eduhqtoii. 


THE  NEW  BEDDING  LOBELIAS. 

An  unusual  number  of  these  have  appeared  at  the  various  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  the  metropolis  during  the  i)ast  summer,  as  candidates  for 
popular  favour.  Of  some  of  these  it  might  be  said  that  they  came  like 
shadows,  and  in  like  manner  departed.  Home  others  are  mnch  more  lasting 
in  their  character,  and  will  be  heard  of  in  the  flower  garden  diiring  the 
eoming  summer  as  decorative  agents  of  no  coumion  order.  Of  these  new 
kinds  the  fbUowing  three  have  reoeived  first-class  certificates : — Itosij  Gem 
(Bull),  a  variety  in  the  vrayof  Garter's  Beaaty  of  Ravensboume,  but  with 
larger  flowers,  wliich  arc  of  a  rosy  lilac  hue,  with  a  wliite  centre.  It  is  a 
tall-growing  kind,  and  was  shown  of  a  spare  habit ;  but  of  its  adaptability 
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08  a  bocklcr  no  proof  has  been  afforded.  Lees  T^narf  /'/"<•  ("W.  Lop),  has 
a  very  dwai-fgrowing,  robuht  liabit,  producing  great  fiuuutitics  of  flowers 
of  a  bright  deep  blue,  ^th  ft  white  centre.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  free  pro- 
perties promise  for  it  a  gveni  run  ns  a  bedding  kind.  Litth^  (Inn  (Bowie), 
is  a  very  dwarf  and  compact  btrong-growing  variety  of  L.  Paxtoniana,  the 
flowers  being  white,  broadly  edged  with  blue.  The  specimens  of  this 
Tariety  were  shown  so  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  and  at  that  late  season 
were  in  excellent  condition.  This  stnmps  it  as  n  conHmions  bloomer.  A 
beooud-clttBS  certiiicate  was  awarded  to  Blue  Turn  Thumb  (K.  Dean),  a  very 
dwarf  and  erect-blooming  kind,  the  flower  being  of  a  pale  blue  hue,  with  a 
white  centre;  it  blooms  profasely  and  continuously.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  beud'-iiu'  variefy  during  the  past  summer  with  great  success. 

Other  new  kinds  are  VUmmannc  (W.  Lee),  dark  blue  with  white  centre, 
a  strong-growing  seedling  from  L.  Paxtoniana,  and  a  questionable  acqnisi- 
tiou  becrtUHt^  wanting  distinctness;  y'Viini  {y^.  Leo),  a  variety  with  pale 
lilac  floAvers  l»nt  of  a  loose  liabit;  and  Sparkler  (J.  k  C  Lee),  deep  blue 
with  white  centre,  showy-looking,  but  of  a  very  straggling  habit.  Borne 
few  others  are  not  worthy  a  notice  aS  any  kind. 

Quo. 


AERIAL  ROOTS. 

"Mr.  WiT.LiAsr  EARLEvhas  remarked  (p.  212),  1 1 lat  he  was  puzzled  at  seeing 
one  ot  tlie  V  ines  at  Chiswick  densely  clothed  with  at  rial  roots,  whilst  others, 
appai-ently  under  precisely  the  same  circumatances,  were  not.  Perhaps 
it  will  assist  Mr.  Earley  a  little  when  I  tell  him,  not  of  a  theoiy,  but  of 
an  exami>le  of  a  like  kind.  The  Vine  is  notorious  for  strilcincr  root  fi-ecly, 
and  in  tiie  wild  state  this  peculiarity  would  give  it  another  string  to  its  bow, 
in  the  way  of  propagating  itself  by  layers,  as  well  as  by  seeds.  Now, 
in  studying  the  nataze'Of  certain  plants  we  have  frequently  to  consider  other 
plants  having  the  same  ptvlo  of  conformation  and  habit;  and  although 
we  cannot  Bay  that  liatm-e  works  invariably  by  the  same  rules,  yet  it  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  person  who  is  looking  out  for  a  proof  of  his 
particular  theory,  to  find  it  already  accorapliBhed  in  one  of  Natttre*8  weU^ 
known  specimens.  In  the  whole  round  of  propn^^nliTiir  tli»  re  is  not  a  more 
extraordinary  example  than  that  of  the  conunon  Ivy  ^iicdcra  Helix).  It 
grows  from  seeds  freely,  and  every  little  bit  of  its  stmn  will  push  ont  roots, 
and  cling  like  a  leech  to  wall  or  rock ;  But  when  it  has  once  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  shows  flower  and  fruit,  the  branch  that  has  done  this  deed, 
creeps  and  clmgs  no  longer— it  stands  out  boldly  as  a  bush,  and  cuttings 
of  this  bnsh  will  form  bushes  too,  mnshroom-i^ped,  and  behave  thein< 
selves  like  any  otlu  r  uj)right  cvrrnrreen  shrub. 

Many  years  iiao.  when  I  made  it  my  business  to  hunt  up  the  history  of 
phmtt:,  flowers,  and  fi'uits,  I  called  at  Wrotham  Park,  then  the  residence  of 
George  Byng,  Esq.,  and  on  the  lawn  there  I  saw  a  neat,  compact  erergreen 
slmib,  which,  I  was  asliamed  to  own,  was  quite  beyond  my  acquaintance, 
and  I  had  to  ask,  witii  all  liumility,  its  name  and  history,  it  was  the 
common  l\y  grown  like  a  tree. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  blaming  the  Vine  for  playing  the 
snmo  trick  upon  the  propaprator  ;  but  when  wo  see  the  various  styles  of  buds 
that  propagators  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  iinpiir.'  from 
what  part  of  the  Vine  the  eye  came  that  gave  birth  to  the  Chiswick  plant — 
whether  from  a  genuine  fruit  vpox  upon  the  dose  Bystenii  or  from  a  long 
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rambling  rod  upon  the  extension  system.  We  see  the  Ivy  at  one  period 
of  its  history  with  a  rooting  stem  exactly  like  that  of  (he  Vino  in  question, 
whiUi  at  another  Hie  bftrk  on  its  stem  is  smooth.  The  bud  from  that  part 
of  the  Ivy  which  creeps  and  clings  produces  ciio  style  of  pliiut.  niiJ  tlie 
bud  from  that  part  of  the  Ivy  which  flowers  and  fruits^  produces  a,  plant 
of  quite  another  style. 

Hal/ord,  Alexamdob  FoBsns. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

A  FEW  words  about  bedding  plants,  at  the  close  of  another  season, 
may  not  be  altogctlicr  out  of  place.  Bedding  plants  had  a  bad  start  tliis 
(>ea»ou.  The  frosts  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
part  of  Jtme  ftt  niglits,  and  the  dry,  parched  atmosphere  daring  the  days, 
were  vorv  tiying  to  pljuite  newly  **Deddcd  out."  Still,  notwithfltandmg 
this  ilrawback,  tlie  season  has  been  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one — the 
latter  part  particularly  so  ;  aad  as  a  consequence  flower  gardens  have  been 
most  beanttfid  daring  the  months  of  Augost,  September,  and  OetobMr^ 
Verbenas,  Caleeohttias,  Pelaigonioms,  and  many  other  things  looking 
very  fre^li  and  «?ay  up  to  tlie  present  time  (Nov.  11). 

Pelargoniums  are  fust  driving  most  other  plants  out  of  the  flower  garden. 
Whether  this  is  right  or  immg  I  vill  not  stop  now  to  inqairo,  bat  that 
it  is  a  fact  there  can  be  no  doaht.  Pelargonioms  of  all  kmds  have  done 
well  this  sea.ion  ;  we  have  now  a  «::rcat  variety  of  them,  some  as  remarkable 
loii  beauty  of  foliage  &a  others  arc  for  beauty  and  briiliuucy  of  flower.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  oe  sarpnaed  to  find  them  so  largely  used  in  deeoratmg 
tlie  flower  garden,  especiaUj  when  we  consider  how  %vtll  iidiiptcd  they  are 
for  this  purpose.  By  puttmg  out  good  plants  and  planting  thickly,  they 
make  the  flower  garden  look  gay  and  beautiful  at  uucu,  and  continue  to  do 
Ko  onto  destroyed  by  the  aatonm  frosts;  they  are,  moreover,  less  affeoted 
by  change  of  weather  than  most  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants.  Borne 
experience  is  required  in  proparuig  the  beds  for  the  different  kinds,  as  one 
mode  of  treatment  would  ux>t  answer  for  all.  The  beds  for  the  stronger- 
growing  kinds  of  Zonal  and  Plain4eaved  varieties  shoold  not  be  made  too 
rich  when  masses  of  floviers  are  required ;  they  should,  however,  be  of 
good  depth  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering  in  dry  weather  ;  but  if  the  soil 
be  of  a  tolerable  quality  no  manure  should  be  added.  For  most  of  the 
variegated  sorts  the  beds  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich.  Some  of  the  finest 
beds  of  ^Irs.  Pollock  that  I  have  seen  this  season  had  a  considerable 
qnautity  of  v.-oU-rotted  manure  in  them.  For  the  more  delicate -growing 
kinds,  instead  of  using  so  much  manure,  I  woold  advise  some  peat  or  leaf 
soQ.  The  beds  for  these  and  all  kinds  of  Pelaigoniams  shoald  be  of  good 
depth  well  drained.  Plants  growin|[  ia  properly  prepared  beds  look  very 
different  from  the  same  kinds  growmg  in  hliallow  beds  of  poor  light  soil. 
I  strongly  recommend  depth  of  soil  in  the  bods,  and  planting  deeply  also ; 
then  the  roots  soon  get  down,'  and  the  plants,  so  far  from  safferiug  in  hot 
weather,  grow  and  flower  all  the  better  for  it.  relargoninms  are  not 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  neither  do  they  die  off,  leaving  blanks 
iu  the  beds,  but  with  care  they  soon  cover  the  beds,  and  look  beautiful 
the  whole  of  the  season.  The  only  attention  they  require  is  in  picking 
off  decayed  ft)wer8  and  leaves. 

Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  made  slow  progress  at  {;rst,  but  after  they 
began  to  grow  they  came  on  rapidly,  and  have  been  very  hue.  Lobelias  have 
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grown  and  flowered  well.  Perilla  uaukinensis  is  one  of  the  most  nsefHl 
sod  MMMmnnodating  plants  we  have.    It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  ni 

spriiiic.  without  having  the  trouble  to  winter  it  ;  it  v,-]\\  f^ow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation  ;  and,  when  made  proper  use  of,  is  most  efleotive.  IS 
Colcus  Verschaflfelti  only  grew  as  freely,  and  was  as  aecommodatiu<:.  how 
largely  it  would  be  used  !  Let  us  hope  we  may  soon  get  a  ]>laut  with  as 
beautiful  fuliacrf  as  the  Colcus  that  will  grow  as  frrrly  as  Perilla.  Of  the 
Colcus  itself  1  will  only  say  that  it  will  not  do  much  goo<l  out  of  doors, 
except  in  very  favourable  places,  and  there  only  for  a  short  period  during 
the  height  of  the  summer.  Aftn-  lu  pcated  ^  with  the  Amaranthns 
I  have  given  it  up  also.  Of  the  Iresiue  I  tlioii^'lit  vers*  favourably  at  one 
time,  but  it  has  not  come  up  to  my  expectations  this  season,  though 
it  had  every  chance  to  do  well,  as  the  pUmts  were  good,  and  planted 
out  nearly  the  last  among  the  bedding  plants.  It  snfft  r  1  inuch  from  ihi 
hot  snn  ii!  .Tunc,  and  iicvrr  regiiincd  il-;  colour  iToperly.  .so  I  fear  its  days 
are  numbered  as  an  out-door  plaut ;  it  is  a  useful  pot  plant  for  in-doors. 
Some  kinds  of  Beet  are  very  effective,  but  I  think  they  axe  quite  oat  of 
place  in  the  flower  garden. 

I  must  see  Yi<»la  cornuta  do  lit  tler  than  I  have  vet  seen  before  T  can 
say  uuicli  for  it.  Ductyiis  glomerata  varicguta  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
bedding  plants;  it  u  bo  useful  and  effective  in  ribbon  borders,  and  for 
edgings  ot  lavjo  beds.  INIost  of  our  other  ordinary  bedding  plants  not 
mentioned  have  done  well.  Flo^vrr  pnnlens,  on  tb.e  whole,  never  looked 
better  than  they  have  this  season,  aud  this  is  from  the  great  variety  of 
beantifol  plants  now  at  the  command  of  gardeners  for  bedding  purposes. 
There  is  stiU  room  for  more,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  forthcoming  in  doe 
time. 

SUntrUm,  M.  ^Saul. 


Teoac  who  remember  the  tall,  slim,  tottering  glasses  whieh  a  few  years 

since  were  used  for  the  growth  of  Hyacinths  in  rooms,  will  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  Hyacinth  glasses  (>f  Tve's  pattern  was  a  very  great  change 
for  the  better.  Klegaut  in  shape,  aud  not  liable  to  topple  over  with  the 
weight  of  the  plant,  tiiey  at  onoe  recommended  themselves  to  popular  favovr ; 

and  the  various  qualities  which  ai-e  provided — plain,  slightly  decorated,  or 
of  the  most  rrrherrhe  character,  are  such  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  make 
theii-  way  alike  into  the  humble  sitting-room,  aud  the  lushiouable  pmlour  or 
drawing-room.  ^  


These,  however,  have  been  literally  Hyacinth  "glasses,"  being  mauufae* 
tared  ol  glass.  Latteriy  there  has  been  brought  into  nse  anothw  material 
— a  fine  land  of  potterywsie,  having  a  dull  tone  of  colonr,  whieh  many  per- 
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sons  "mil,  tlonbtlp?'^,  prefer  to  the  more  brilliant  tints  of  tlic  glass  vns(*s. 
Tills  is  called  Hooper's  Etnisoan  Pottery,  aud  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Hoox)cr  Ss  Co.  m  «re  entlded  to  annex  lUvstratums  of  8(nn6  Off  iiho  forins 


in  wiiich  it  is  mode  up,  the  most  generally  useful  being  that  which  re- 
sembles Tyc's  glasses.  When  iirst  brought  into  use  tlus  ware  had  the 
olrjeetionable  quality  of  filtering  the  water  comtained  in  it,  the  evaporation, 
of  course,  linvini^  a  cliillinj;  inlhienrr'  on  the  roots  of  tlie  phnits.  nud  tho 
percolation  which  was  constantly  going  on  leaving  a  while  chaJky^  stain  on 
the  enter  snrfiioe.  This  has  now  been  remedied  by  glazing  tho  inside  of  the 
vase,  which,  when  properly  done,  prevents  the  percolation ;  bat  it  is  neces- 


sary that  the  operation  nhould  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly,  as  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  earher  glazed  examples  are  not  free  fi'om  tho  dis- 
colouration allnded  to. 

The  vendors  claim  for  these  Etruscan  Yases  several  advantages.  Thus 
they  say  that  "  Ciuvful  oliservatiou  during  the  past  two  seasons,  of  the 
cultivation  of  iiyaciuths  in  glasses  aud  in  our  Vases,  has  proved  without 
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qaestion  the  advantage  of  the  latter;  the  floven  were  finer,  the  Ibliago 

mnro  liealtliv.  jxud  tlie  plants  altofjctlicr  more  vigorous.  This  unexpected 
success  is  probably  due  to  the  equability  of  iho  temperature  at  which  the 
water  is  maintainrd,  nnd  other  advantages  which  the  earthenware  has  over 
the  f^laas,  fiivcural  lo  to  the  lioahh  and  growth  of  the  roots.  WhateTermay 
be  tlio  can-c,  t]w  fact  remains  indisputable,  ami  should  lead  to  the  uni- 
versul  adoption  of  the  Etruscan  Vases  for  the  in  door  <?rowth  of  Hyacinths." 
Setting  aside  the  supposed  greater  equability  of  temperature  of  water  con- 
tained in  these  Vases,  over  ^ose  made  of  glass,  we  may  safely  enggest  their 
nst>  on  ground  .  nitogothor  apart  from  tljis  question.  Their  sober  tone  of 
colouring — a  kmd  of  dull  Venetian  red  with  unobtrusive  blj^k  figures  nnd 
ommnentatione — contrasts  better  with  the  plants  growmg  in  thom.  than 
tlie  gayer  tints  common  to  glas^  vases,  and  this  is,  wo  tlunk,  a  sufficient 
recommendation.  They  are  made  of  nthrr  colours,  as  black  and  blue,  and 
Avith  various  kinds  of  oruameutatiou ;  but  the  Venetian  red  pattern  iii,  in 
our  opinion,  mndi  to  he  preferred.  M. 


NOVELTIES,  £c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWa 

At  this  season  of  the  year  oppoiiunities  for  sc'€'in(^'  novelties  are  few, 
nnd  the  ^footings  of  the  Floral' Committee  aro  held  only  once  n-mo:ith 
during  the  two  lost  and  the  two  Urst  mouths  of  the  year.  At  the  Meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  the  5th  of  November,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awaked 
to  Messrs.  Yeitoh  k  Sons  for  Afkclandm  Boediit  a  small  plant  of  whicli  was 
shown,  having  a  rich-looking  spike  of  orange  red  flowers,  very  bright  and 
striking.  The  leafstalks  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  twist,  r.nd  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  whitish  glase;  hut  the  flowers  artt  good,  though 
the  plant  itself  was  but  small.  The  same  award  was  made  to  CaUlaja 
viff.riina,  tho  labcUum  of  which  is  mottled  ^\-ith  rosy  lilac  and  white,  the 
liowers  very  pretty  and  distinct;  to  Loiia  jitrataus,  a  verj*  dwarf-growing 
and  handsome  flower  of  a  rich  reddish  pm  ple,  the  segments  suffused  with 
bright  lilac;  and  to  Drannia  Macliunfii  with  shining  foliage  of  a  greenish 
dark  brnn'/y  huo,  very  distinct  and  striking.  The  same  oxliibitors  had 
Dendwbintn  bofiohinit,  a  pretty  Australian  species,  Avith  finely  formed  purplish 
flowers ;  Pandanm  gramineusy  a  handsome  cnnamental'leared  plant ;  the  fine 
Catllcifd  r.voiiit'iDii.s,  the  labellum  of  which  in  very  richly  coloured ;  the 
cnrions  Cirfolifur  anmiywith  several  heads  nf  bloom;  r^omo  fine  varieties  of 
Lijmtite  Skiiiutii,  and  a  lar^'e  plant  of  the  rcd-fuliiigcd  Aculijij>hu$  tricolor 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Quite  a  bright  feature  of  this  small  exhibition  was  a  jxronp  of  Vnrifgated 
Z'lnal  PcliwiotnuuiH  from  Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich.  The  most 
noticeable  were  Suhnv.  anew  and  finely  marked  golden-edged  variety,  and 
JuijH  rotrice  ]'ht;i<  ml  Quern  Virturittf  two  very  fine  silver-edged  varieties 
with  hijjlily  euluui-ed  I  ri'^ht  rosy  "pink  zones.  The  foliatrc  of  all  these  plants 
was  well-coloured,  though  all  the  kinds  will  not  colour  so  well  as  thoso 
shown  on  this  occasion.  From  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  also  came  a  hand- 
some Troptrnliim,  named  Mr.t.  Tremhrell,  witli  a  dwarf  climbing  habit,  the 
peculiar  dark  foliage  of  the  Kini^'  of  Tom  Thumbs,  and  rich-coloured  crim- 
son flowers ;  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  oertificate.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  plant  of  the 
old  Gcntiana  Fortunei^  shown  by  Messrs.  Oshom  ft  Sons.  As  shown  the 
plant  had  a  somewhat  spare  habit,  bat  it  was  covered  with  bright  bine 
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flowers,  whicli  wore  imperfectly  expanded,  owing  to  the  tibsence  of  snn- 
light.  A  nieoly  bloomed  plant  of  Vaiulo  orrnlen,  from  5Tr.  J.  i3urt,  .c;ur- 
denci'  to  11.  B.  Mildmuy,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  received  the  same  distinction. 
It  had  a  fine  apike  of  large  and  well-coloured  flow»8.  Mr.  G.  Curd,  gar* 
dcner  to  M.  G.  Thojis,  Esq.,  Readinc:.  sent  a  varie'ratcd  form  of  the  com- 
mou  V'tofi  t,  that  looked  very  dull  and  insis^jificant,  by  the  side  of  Messrs. 
Smitli  b  bii^,'lit- looking  and  even  gaudy  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
AhutiUm  rexiilariiiiH,  from  Mr.  Macintosbi  Hammersmith,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  interesting  plant  to  the  botonist,  but  as  a  deoorative  plant  ii  can  okdm 
to  have  but  few  attractions. 

Some  CTitraordinary  speeiinens  of  double  white  and  purple  Bromptou 
Stoeka  came  from  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  of  Archerfield.  They  were  wondrously 
fine,  and  must  look  magnificent  grov/inf:  in  the  npon  gi-onnrl.  Very  intorost- 
ing,  also,  were  a  qaaatity  of  blooms  of  seedling  rninro..e«,  couuibuted  by 
Hnjor  Trevor  Clarke.  It  was  sini^olar  what  a  progeny  had  sprung  from 
the  crossing  of  the  common  field  Primrose  with  a  like  flower  slightly 
eoloart  <1  ;  and  it  was  who  notieeal)le  tliat  flie  Ingher  order  of  cnltivation  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  had  induced  many  of  the  plants  to  throw  up 
n  stalk  surmounted  with  an  umbel  of  flowers  like  the  Polyanthus,  instead 
of  having  but  one  flower  only  at  the  top ;  i^ome  of  the  blooms  wero  also 
doublci  and  many  were  furnished  with  stout  and  smooth  petals. 

li.  I), 


TiiE  DWARF  CUCOA-NUr  PALM  AT  SYOK. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardening  incidents  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  flowering  and  frniting  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  in  the  ducal 
gardens  at  Syon  House.  The  history  of  this  aeliievement,  which  is  duo 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  is 
written  in  the  volumes  €^  the  Oardener*'  Chronick  for  18G2,  1863,  and  18C4,. 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  periodical  for  the  opportunity  of 
introdncincf  the  necompnnying  representation  of  the  plant  as  it  appeared 
in  18G2,  shortly  after  the  flowers  were  first  produced. 

The  plant  had  been  in  an  unhealthy  state  when,  in  May,  18G0,  Mr. 
Smith  took  in  hand  to  recover  it.  It  was  disrooted,  part  of  the  old  soil 
removed,  and  a  new  compost  of  three-qnnrter.i  old  turfy  loam  from  n  pasture, 
and  one-quarter  rotted  cowdung  and  leaf  mould,  with  just  suflicicnt  river 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  in  an  open  "  condition,  was  given  to  it.  Water, 
containing  a  little  salt  was  nsed,  and  when  new  leaves  appeared  copious 
weekly  waterings  were  given  as  follows  : — Two  weeks  pure  rain  water  ;  tlio 
next  liquid  manure  from  a  cowhouse  tank,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon 
to  fbm*  gallons  of  rain  water ;  the  following  week  a  weidc  application  of 
common  salt  and  water,  and  so  on  successively.  The  plant  grew  fast, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1861  roeeived  a  good  top-dressing  of  the  uhovo 
compost.  On  the  26th  of  October  in  that  year,  the  flower  spathc 
appeared,  and  on  the  28rd  of  January,  1862,  the  flowers  opened.  The 
temperature  maintained  was  70**  in  the  morning,  with  a  range  of  from 
25*  to  BO*  higher  at  noon  during  summer,  and  of  10"  during  winter  ;  the 
bottom  heat  in  summer,  85**  to  96*^,  and  in  winter,  from  })5®  to  105**.  The 
plant  was  closely  shaded  in  sunny  weather,  and  a  very  moist  atmosphere 
Kept  up. 

These  first  flowers  fell  off  without  producing  fruit,  probably  from  their 
not  being  fertilised.   The  next  year,  however,  the  plant  flowered  again  and 
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set  fi  fruit.  This  frnit,  in  a  matured  condition,  tlmnfrh  of  small  sizo,  wns 
exliibited  ou  tlio  29tli  of  Joue,  IQfH,  at  South  Xenbingtou,  by  the  prcseut 
gazdener*  Mr.  Fairbaizn. 

The  plant  has  since  that  time  continued  to  thrive,  and  has  now  not  only 
a'crop  of  flowers,  bnt  also  n.  coitplo  of  nnt'?,  qnit*  fullv  f:jrown,  and  beginning 
to  ripeu  off.  These  nuts  are  larger  than  the  tirst,  ouo  of  them  measuring 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inehee  in  length  from  tiie  base  to  the  apex. 
The  smaller  of  tiie  two  has  been  aiboilt  sixteen  months,  and  the  larger 
fourteen  mnnths,  in  nrriving  at  its  present  stage.  Tlip  stem  is  now  nhnnt 
6  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  noble  head  of  its  x)!umy  fronds,  which  stretch 
qiiite  up  to  the  roof.  M. 


OUR  l^rONTIEL 

Tbstimokuls.— The  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Findlay,  adverted  to  at  p.  18G,  has  been  pre- 
I     stntnd,  and  consiats  of  a  silvir  salvor,  tuul  a 

jrarse  of  £210.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell  has  been 

presentdd  with  a  parting  gift  on  hil  Imving 
the  ^rdensat  Hamilton  Palace,  to  commence 
businees  as  a  nursery  and  seedsman  (in  con- 
nection with  M.  Lamont).  in  Edinburgh,  'i'lio 
testimonial  consisted  of  a  timopieco  in  marble, 
and  a  tea  and  coflbe  serrico  with  tray  and 
(alvi  r.  and  ;i "  be  autifully  enjbrni(!pre<l  cnzic." 

AiiihiouM  UiA  GoLDiBASA. — This  tcmark- 
iiblc  West  African  species  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  last  July  in  the  Glus- 
f^w  Botanic  Oarden ;  its  floven  firom  the  base 
of  thn  tubo  to  th"  nr  t  x.  measuring  along 
the  curvature,  uio  2<j  inches  in  lenijUi,  and 
a<  losd  ihu  mouth,  11  incbi"3  in  bicfi  lth.  It 
•  WW  maiu^ged  thus: — ^Early  in  Buring  the 
tttber  was  repotted  a  mixtare  of  two  parts 
tuHS' loam,  nnr  nf  lc:if  mrnilil.  and  on"  being 
of  sharp  »aud,  bting  watti  ed  (>ul  sparingly  at 
first.  In  autumn  the  stem  died  Via -k  i>>  within 
3  or  4  inchM  of  the  pot,  from  which  water 
was  entirely  withheU,  during  wtater.  The 
teinprratnrn  .f  the  pit  in  which  tbephint  was 
brought  iiiLu  bloom  ranged  from  65"  to  70**, 
with  a  slight  bottom  beat. 

HaKDT  liiQH>rLATODBBl>  PBASS. — ^It  hos 

ktely  been  xemnlted  tliat  if  the  fltsblonable 

test  of  la'itin;.'  fruits  when  iudginpr,  were 
applied  to  I'ears,  tho  new  and  larger  varieties 
would  have  U»  give  way.  The  smaller  Pears, 
moieoreiv  if  not  the  most  sbowr,  we  the  most 
eonTenient.  Take  Ibr  example  the  Heasel, 
a  variety  nn  nno  knows  how  nhl  :  if  this  wtre 
brought  to  market  or  to  table  when  gathered, 
its  pisce  might  as  well  be  supplied  by  as  muj 
pieces  of  wood,  but  if  iupt  till  papedf 
ripfned,  there  is  more  red  PMr-flsTOitr  in 
r  f  these  fruits,  small  as  it  is,  than  in 
lOiUky  of  the  large-sized  new  varieties,  one 
half  whidl  never  ripen,  and  the  othr  r  half 
fseqmntlT  pvove  to  be  so  gritty  as  noi  to  be 
fit  for  taM«.  Tbe  writer  suggeslB  ihat  Mniie> 
tUng  would  be  gained     the  nisen  of  new 
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j  Pears  keeping  hardiness  i  n  view.    Then,  if 
I  such  all-but-totally-neajlrntod  old  varii  tics  as 
,  Cixifl  Castle,  Knight'fl  Monarch,  Thonip.son"!!, 
Swan's  Kgg,  Scckel,  StiRblk^  Thorn,  Winter 
Nclis,  &c.,  were  mori'  <  :irimrai:ed  for  orchard 
planting,  wo  mi^ht  find  the  markets  with  a 
better  supply  of  Pears,  not  indeed  good-look- 
inp,  Imt  V>  tha  fabto  infinitely  superior  to 
I  most  of  the  sorts  now  oblaiusblc,  as  rogarda 
I  the  property  of  a  rich,  melting,  perfimed 
Pcar-tlnvoiir. 

PiKNiso  Djlhl;a  Bi/>oms. — The  existtince 
of  this  practice,  which  doc.n  not  seem  to  be 
geiiemlly  known,  ha«  been  latoly  brought  to 
light,  and  whilst  some  persons  maintain  that 
it  is  legitimate,  others  hold  that  it  i-  tinfuir: 
indeed  it  is  certain,  that  pinned  lluwers  are 
not  in  a  natural-grown  sLitc.    Mr.  Koynos,  a 
wcll-koown  authority  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  exhibition  of  Ikblias,  has  lately 
ohsf^rvod : — Should  I  ever  judge  Dalihas 
i  a^ain,  I  promise  all  "pinners"  that  their 
■  labour  and  ingenuity  in  that  respf  <  t  sliuU  bo 
i  loet.  1  will,  however,  tell  them  of  a  far  more 
I  eflbotive  and  legitimate  way  of  keeping  the 
.  prtals  fitin,    There  are  only  a  few  sorts  that 
in  tr;iv»  Umg  are  apt  to  shed  their  petals. 
Let  all  such  Howers  be  placed  in  the  box  with- 
out water,  and  they  will  neither  receive  in- 
iury,  nor  sfaed  their  petals.   FWhaps  a  know- 
ledge of  this  may  deter  pinners  from  !!  •  it 
clever  contrivance,  which  I  cannot  consider 
fair.  People  talk  about  "dressing"  Dahlias; 
but  the  form  of  the  flower  now-a-days  com- 
pletely obriateB  the  necessity  for  doing  this, 

for  in  ninf  crtsics  out  often  you  injatetheflower 
by  attempting  to  touch  a  petal. 

Hoo ley's  CoKQiTBttOR  Cki.krt. — This  is  a 
rery  fine  new  Ce!ery  selected  by  Ur.  S. 
Hooley,  a  meehanio  of  Kottingham,  who  has 
taken  tho  first  prizo  with  it  at  each  of  five 
shows  last  year,  against  one  hundr^  and 
twcQty.nine  eompotitors,  and  at  fonr  shows 
this  year,  against  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
six  compctitois.  Tht  largest  pair  exhibited 
weighed  1 1  lb.  2  oz.    The  variety  has  been 
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obtained  by  careful  selection  for  10010  years 
past.  It  llM  lemarkably  broad  U-aves,  and  is 
of  Timorous  ^owth,  plants  left  for  wod  rimng 
to  ino  height  of  6  foot,  mnd  itout  in  prop«>r- 
tion,  tlif  b:i9c  of  noma  of  the  stems  bt-ir^^  as 
toick  aa  a  xoait'a  ann.  Thoso  who  have 
wea  it^  pronoonoa  it  to  be  fba  ilaeet  Oderf 

KvCTWo  OP  Gbapwi.— "  J.  8.B.**ffciM  writae 

ina  rccfiit  numb<'r  of  tho  Gnrdener*^  Chrvnu-t>' ; 
— I  Itittily  had  an  opjjortunity  of  inspecting  a 
case  of  real  rusting,  in  wbichtfie  dear  bloomy 
cuticle  of  the  ripe  Gnpes  was  more  or  leas 
cSumsed  into  a  bfownish  grey  flbrom  sab- 
ptnnrf.  This  was  clearly  owint'  to  c*x<  rs-,ive 
steaming.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  the 
vinery  in  question  to  pour,  twice  a-dsy,  a 
qnaatity  of  water  on  the  heating  pipes,  so  as 
to  fill  the  bouse  widi  dsnss  wbitc  vapour  of  a 
high  tenpcmture.  The  rusting  was  wurst 
immediately  over  the  pipes,  where  Uie  riniriK 
steam  first  impinged  on  the  Vines,  and  it 
grsdually  decreased  toward  the  top  of  the 
lalUns.  jbktiioendofthebouseatwhiebtiie 
hentingpipc!  intorcfl,  and  where  c  iir^.-thu 
steam  was  hult4:itt^  the  foliage  as  well  as  the 
fruit  was  much  injured.  The  bunches  near  the 
nptight  glass  la  front  were  not  rusted  at  all. 
I  am  aware  tbat  snlphur  ameaxed  on  tiio 
pipes,  to  destroy  rrrl  ppidt  r,  .'^ometimt.M  pro- 
duces rusting,  but  iu  tlii»  iustiiuco  uo  !5uh)Lur 
had  been  employed,  though  a  year  ago  a  little 
had  been  dusted  into  tho  soil  of  t^e  house. 
Viewing  the  ciroumstanne  on  the  spot,  I  oould 
roino  to  no  other  (jniu  lusinti  tlian  that  the 
ni.stiug  was  ilu(!  to  the  hot  f^team.  Tiverv 
nnf  is  !iw;iii'  that  a  indist  ntniMsph'-rc  is  boiie- 
iicial  to  Grapes  when  th«i  bcrrieaaie  swellingi 
bat  that  is  very  dilTeniiit  from  inuuersing 
ihcm  twi(  e  n-day  in  vapour  approaching  the 
fcii5]n:;atuio  of  boilinfj  water.  Such  an  arti- 
iicittl  cliiiintt!  Jmls  not  rcseiuhlc  miv  on  tho 
iace  of  the  earth ;  and  it  i<  certainly  vcr>' 
diflbmnt  from  that  in  which  Vinm  naturally 
grow. 

GoosRBERBV  IxsECTs. — The  manngofs  nf 
ow  the  (?l.a5i;n'.v  luu-si'i  iis  loriKcily 
]uuch  chagrined  that  they  could  not  send  out 
dvccntOooecb  rr\  bushes,  for  which  thore  was 
a  good  demand.  The  want  of  success  was  n  fi  r- 
liblo  to  the  attack  of  an  army  of  insects,  that 
would  fall  upau  tlu'  buds  io  iliu  net  of  burst- 
ing, :ui  1  nlm  ist  denude  the  plants.  Ilcnro  it 
w;is  dit  id'  il  to  modify  the  system  of  pruning, 
and  accordingly  the  plants  were  left  untouched 
until  May,  when  full  of  leaf.  Suicc  this  plan 
has  been  followed  success  has  been  realised, 
and  better  plants  could  not  bo  desired. 

Pkizk  Celluy. — Tho  prise  i'ckry  shown 
about  Nottingham  i%  we  arc  informed,  not 
earthed  up,  but  is  blanched  by  being  tied  up 
in  hrown  paper, which  isrcnewnl  every  wct  k, 
or  as  often  as  may  bo  necessary.  Though  thi:s 
nndcred  better  adapted  forexhibitioD,  it  \%  not 
so  del  cata  in  flavonr^  as  Cdoty  wluch  is 
properly  earthed. 


T)iB  Oakhuo.  Vurss. — Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
marks on  these  TiiiM  as  follows : — In  the 
Florxst  AVI)  FtMOLoam  at  p.  267i  Mr.  W. 

Thomson's  treatise  on  Vine  Caltnra  is  quoted 

to  this  effect :— '  At  Oak'  ill,  near  Lonilon.  "Mr. 
Dowding  plantod  a  number  of  vineries  forty 
jaan  ago.'  Mr.  Thomson  says  ha  bSCMtta 
aeqnainted  with  them  in  1837.  Now,  one  of 
fheae  Tineriee  was  replanted  in  my  time,  about 
1836,  after  tho  boi-dcr  hud  hf?«m  entirely  rc- 
mado;  and  from  an  old  Vino,  replanttd  in 
this  new  border  there  was  cut  a  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Gtapes,  which  wasexfaibited 
at  Cbiswiek,  and  weighed  8}  lb.,  the  same 
Vine  having'  borne  11  crujt  of  Grapes  th**  same 
year  in  the  old  border,  i  his  was  cousidered 
at  the  timo  the  finest  bunch  of  tbat  kind  of 
Grape  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, and  thoMfora  tiio  cztiamduuuy  circum- 
stance under  whidi  it  was  grown,  is  worthy 
of  note." 

PviiETinirM  Golden  Fbatheb. — This  pret- 
ty and  diatinot  dwaif-erowing  yelluw-Icaved 
rariety  of  the  common ,  Feverfew,  has  proved 
it't  lf,  during  the  past  summer,  to  bo  uvery 
useful  and  effective  bedding  plant,  its  dwurf 
feathery  habit,  and  deep  golden  colour,  forming 
an  elegsM  contrast  to  the  other  colourcd- 
leaved  phnts  now  so  much  smployed.  Wv 
have  used  it  as  an  edging  to  a  mass  of  Ania- 
i*authu«  ruber  with  pxcellent  eflect.  The 
Floral  Committee  of  tho  Uoyal  Horticui- 
tural  Socie^,  too,  has  at  Isst  become  satished 
of  its  merits,  and  gtTea  it  a  flist^dan  oerti- 
ficnto. 

Laiigk  Peabs.  —  Four  remarkably  fine 
Cliaumontel  Pcai-s,  grown  in  1  hi^  grounds  of 
Mr.  ti.  H.  Ilorman,  H.M.'s  SolKitor-Ofinerul 
for  the  ialand,  have  lately  been  e.vhilMted  in 
Jnm-y.  They  wu-hed  d ther  98{  oz. ; 
the  heaviest  ol'tu,'  lour  wc  j^hc^  301  oz.,  the 
%h(cat  1;H 

Gauuya  BiLimci. — The  female  plant  of 
Garrya  ia  very  rare  in  this  country,  butinllw 
i,'arden8  of  !^fr  Finzell,  of  Clevedon,  near 
Bristol,  it  luti  this  sco-son  been  covered  with 
racemes  of  ripe  fruit.  The  ruccmes  lUx- 
2-3  inches  long,  bearing  30-40  capsules  of  the 
size  of  pcaa  packed  quite  dosoly,  and  having 
the  colour  and  downy  surtarc  of  imripe 
rettches.  They  contain  a  purple  j>iioe  of  in* 
pd  flavoWf  and  a  couplo  of  Jaige  seeds. 


8Ii 


oniTti.\UT. 

JIb.  Jamss  Cl-tuill,  the  well-known 
SUawberry.Cucumber,  and  Mushroom  grower, 
died  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Denmark 
Hill,  CamberwcU,  in  tho  G  Jad  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Cuthill  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
t't  tho  horticultural  press,  the  most  important 
of  his  coiitrib\itions  being,  perhaps,  those  on 
"  Marki  t  Gardening  Round  London,"  which 
were  republished  in  a  separate  form.  Ho 
wa.H  also  ihe  author  of  other  pamphk  t^  un 
different  subjects  belonging  to  practical  horti* 
culture,  and  a  very  sucoessAil  cultivator. 
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BTOVH  AND  OUCUID-HOCSE. 

Keep  the  air  of  the  house  moJeratoly  dry, 
aud  then  the  tompmture  may  be  nudnitaiiii^l 
at  about  60"  by  ni^ht,  withoutdmgerof  p  im- 
lysinp  ihc  constilulion  of  the  {il:!!!!*,  or 
intcritTing  with  tiieir  vigoroiu  acliun  when 
subjected  to  the  stimulu*  of  moro  heat.  Keep- 
ing this  oonditioa  ia  view,  (j^wth  ia  not 
neeeawry  to  be  exeited  Myond  merely  a 
prentlo  niovcment  of  Iho  t^ap.  A  display  of 
dowers  may  be  presented  by  Gemertu,  Eu- 
phorbia tplfiiileni,  Jutticias,  Begoniat,  and 
other  irmter«ioweriiig  atove  planta.  itome 
Idnda  now  at  leat  and  which  it  may  be  devir* 
able  to  oTilain  early,  may  lio  stai  ti'd  so  as  to 
be  ready  lor  potting  next  month.  Orchid*. — 
See  that  the  plants  do  not  safier  from  dryness, 
bat  at  the  samo  limo  moisture  shoaid  be 
cantioQsly  and  sporiugly  supplied.  It  ahonid 
])€  in  ;i  great  mcasurL'  iet;ulated  by  iho  t'TPator 
or  le&3  di2>{>ositiun  ui  tht>  &uLjiictd  tu  growth. 
Fire  heat  tends  unduly  to  dry  the  air  of  hot- 
hooass;  in  order,  thereiom.  that  loss  of  it  may 
be  raqnited,  and  yet  the  neoeasary  temp(  ra- 
turr  kt  pt  up,  Funic  covering  nmtcri.il  ni'iy  be 
used  nith  advaiUaf?«  to  prcvint  radiatioa  by 
thegkn. 

oaKaMuot'fiK. 
Damp  weather  umiaUy  pmaila  at  this  aea» 

son,  the  iiir  ht  ins  saturated  with  moisture ; 
aud  ul  the  sMiw  tiiiio  very  little  finjhtat  will  bo 
rcouired.  UihIit  tliese  condtti'jns  little  water 
will  bo  necessary,  and  none  sliould  ho  given 
except  the  soil  exhibit  evident  si^s  of  dry- 
ness. The  little  that  may  ho  allow..d  ishuuhl 
bo  given  intbe  uiomin'^,  s  i  that  all  super- 
fluous moisture  may  l  e  dried  up  before  tlie 
house  is  dosed.  Drad  leavus  should  be  care- 
fully cleared  away,  and  the  fc^iage  kt-pt 
clean  from  dust.  Tho  temperature  may  fall 
at  night  as  low  as  iO" ;  it  may  even  be  several 
degrees  lower,  rather  than  usr  niu(  h  (ire  hoat. 
Some  of  the  plants  will  hem-  a  tcmperatuto 
eloee  upon  the  freezing  point,  but  on  account 
of  many  other  kinds  Uut  are  wintered  in  this 
ttructure,  it  will  bo  advisable  to  maintain  a 
teinperalurcof  40',  wlii^  h,  while  it  will  n  >'  un- 
favourably  excite  any  plant,  will  vet  keep  all 
in  a  condition  to  start  with  nioro  vigour  when 
•ctiTe  growth  is  required,  llctulu  and 
Epaeriset  should  be  kept  c  hiI  and  dry,  with 
plenty  of  air,  avoiding  (iru  h«  at  iu:U  .s-i  the 
thermometer  is  likely  to  fall  below  32  * ;  water 
with  etildon.  and  apply  sulphur  if  tho  least 
«ppeuasc«  of  mildew  can  be  detected.  Felar- 
poit^imw.*— Water  sparingly,  and  do  not  wet 
tho  foliage,  train  uuf  tlie  hhoolH  regu'arly 
according  to  some  preconceived,  symuetrical 
fbnn. 

CONfXUVATOKT. 

A,  moderately  dn,'  heat,  jost  suilcient  to 
keep  out  frost,  is  all  tliat  will  he  ntcefsary. 
Wa.er  sparingly,  and  in  tho  morning,  so  that : 
■U  anpevflomis  mcnatim  m»y  be  mponted  | 


early  in  the  aflomuju.  Chrysanthemumt, 
Salviatf  Limm  trigynum,  NweiMUi,  Uyc^- 
cintlu,  CycUtmem,  XtUipa  WAMotaw  (Due 
Van  Thol),  and  Tarioua  Lilaea  wiU  en»are 

gniet7  «t  uis  dull  i^ea'on. 

riTS  A.^i>  i  nAMi;^. 
If  the  interior  of  the^e  and  their  inmates 
be  allowed  to  get  colder  at  any  time  than  tho 
air  mrronttding  them,  damping  of  the  plants 
will  he  likely  to  ehsur  .  us  a  cunsequcnce  of 
a  deposition  of  moisture  from  condensation, 
which  will  take  pinoe  continuously  till  tho 
plants  MQuiie  the  aame  temperature  m  that 
of  tiM  memum  in  whidi  fhej  are  placed,  the 
more  ospcc  Lilly  when  tlio  air  is  at  the  samn 
time  charged  with  wuisturo.  Thcreture,  if 
the  roots  of  a  plant  are  colder  than  the  atr* 
they  will  beoome  wvt,  and  liable  to  dunp  off. 
i  thorough  drouUtion  of  ur  is  hence  bena- 
flrial,  as  it  promotes  a  nniform  temperature,  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  depostiions  of  moipturc, 
and  damping-oif,  cannot  take  place.  Rhododen- 
dron$,  Az^tatf  RotcBp  may  be  introduced 
for  being  aftenraida  forced. 

l  ines. — llowevt  r  much  il  miylil  be  dt;ir- 
ablo  to  prevent  tho  escipe  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  warm  oovoring,  such  cannot  be  employed 
during  the  day  on  account  of  light ;  but  at 
night  the  Pint-ajiplo  is  as  independent  of 
light  in  our  cliniale  ua  in  Janiaiea.  and  WC 
may  then  adopt  any  kind  <jf  cuvei  iiif:  that  is 
most  convenient  for  the  purpKso  of  economis- 
ing boat.  Wooden  shutters  placed  over  hay  or 
s  raw  laid  un  the  k'-i'**  answer  well ;  their  ex- 
pense is  eavud  in  m  onomv  of  fuel,  with  ad- 
vantaye  to  theheullb  irfihe  phints;  tor  by  using 
warm  covering,  uniformity  of  temperature, 
with  less  dryness  of  tho  air,  may  be  attained, 
For  starting  early-fiutting  plants,  gradually 
incrcato  li  e  ti)j>  and  bottom  heat,  and  in  a 
fortnight's  time  ^;ive  a  li'.t'.  '  v.ater,  for  by 
fully  maintaining  tlic  ttuipeniture  at  the  same 
time,  plants  that  are  swelling  abonld  haTO 
water  in  proportion  to  the  diynew  which  a 
higher  icmperatuie  trccaaions.  T'l'iwt.— A* 
the  buds  sw(  [1  in  tho  early  vincrj^  gradually 
increase  tho  heat  to  65"  at  niRht,  and  as  they 
break  to  60".  In  tho  day  tho  tcrapcratme 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  6"  or  10"  higher  than 
at  night.  Fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  and  a 
niuist  atniojphcre  within  the  house  sliould  he 
formed  by  sprinkling  the  fluts  and  {>alhs. 
Mt  bture  will  encourage  tho  swelling  of  the 
buds,  and  as  the  flow  ofaap  tends  most  to  the 
highest  points,  take  adrantageof  thifldispeai* 
tion  by  bending  down  the  extremities  of  tho 
fhoots  till  tho  buds  on  the  lower  parts  expand. 
EUevute  and  bring  near  the  light  such  buds  as 
it  ia  moat  deeirable  to  advance.  Feaehe*  and 
Neetarlw^ —Vtivna  at  Pereia  and  the  East, 
and  naturally  (lowering  early,  and  at  a  cool 
period  of  the  year,  a  hi^h  temperature  is  not 
Mitand  fat  mm,  and  if  aabjected  to  audi, 
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their  blo&aoou  are  liable  to  drop,  especially  if 
itbabkweheat:  proceed,  therabre^  gmdnally 

at  the  rate  of  4o'  to  50"  at  night,  and  ^rf  to 
60°  by  day,  or  65"  by  sun  beat  with  plenty  o( 
air.  Htravcbeniet. — Introdncc  pots  to  the 
Peach -hoTuio  (IT  other  conve&ieat  hoiUK,  where 
thoy  may  enjoy  moderate  heat.  FVxree  aloirly 
till  the  Bcnpts  have  had  timr  to  push  np, 
otberwijie  the  flowers  will  eo  blind. 

KITCHEN  OAllKKV. 

Dry  wcatbw  will  be  atiitablo  lor  moit  win- 
ter opemtions,  sueh  aa  wheeling,  digging, 

trenching,  &o. ;  but,  most  generally  wetness 
provails  at  this  season,  therefore  froety  weather 
slioulil  t'f  titkru  inivaiitam:-  of  for  wlinlinR 
on  soil  and  munnni  where  wanted.  Tniudiing 
may  bo  proceeded  with,  provided  the  ground 
is  not  deeply  frozen — for  it  is  not  well  to 
trench  down  masses  of  frozen  soil,  as  it  re- 
umiim  lor  a  Ion;;'  tiMie  roldfr  than  the  sur- 
rounding portion,  and  so  long  as  it  i:*  colder  it 
b  wetter  than  if  it  had  been  of  medium 
temiHjrature,  for  its  coldness  will  produce  a 
continuous  deposition  of  moisture.  Where 
lumps  of  froz<  n  joil  liavi  Ix  tii  bui  icd,  they 
have  bemi  aeen  turned  up  wet  and  sour,  evop 
late  in  apring,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  grow- 
ing crope.  Collect  all  decaying  subatanoea 
for  the  manure  heaps,  and  these  may  be  turaed 
and  mixed  i:i  w  t  \v«  nthcr.  Forward  all 
work  that  ran  be  done  in-doors.  Cut  and 
prepare  Pea  itiek* ;  thoy  arc  stronger  and  will 
last  much  longer  than  if  the  cutting  Vflie 
delayed  till  flu:  aap  is  in  active  flow  fat  the 
spring.  Wtlh  ir^  and  Otirr*  for  biiskctf,  and 
for  tying,  should  also  be  exit  before  tlie  buds 
push  to  indicate  motion  in  the  sap.  Protect 
Endite  with  flower  pota.  Parsley,  at  leaat  a 
portion  of  tlic  best,  should  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame.  Draw  some  earth  to  Vea*  ;  ' 
trap  mice,  and  it  i*  recommended  to  give  | 
them  to  a  cat  on  the  spot.  Sow  Radiohen 
on  lig^t  Mil  on  »  ahelteared  border,  and  cover 
with  ati»w  or  Utt«r,  tnming  it  off  in  tiie  day, 
■adTBplaaiDg  it  at  ni^'ht. 

FEU  II  liARPEK. 

^mch  and  prepare  ground  for  planting, 
ud  BTDoeed  with  the  operation  whilat  the 
weather  ooatintiea  faTonrahle,  not  in  frosty, 

nor  in  unscas  maLly  w<;t  weather.  Dig  i]u- 
holes  so  as  to  b»j  as  widf  at  bottom  ai>  ut  top, 
and  rather  deeper  at  the  outside  than  in  the 
centre ;  in  other  words,  (he  bottom  of  the  hole 
ahotdd  torn  a  eonvexity  over  whieh  the  roota 
shnnld  be  rciTiilarly  di.?pnBrd,  and  tho  soil 
broken  rather  tiuely  should  be  spread  over  the 
roots  by  throwing  it,  not  against  the  fibres,  but 
in  their  direction  away  fioin  the  stem.  Hold 
flie  spade  near  the  stem,  and  tiirow  the  aoil 
outwards;  this  will  hf  ri>,'ht,  but  do  the  con- 
trary, and  bo  touutcd  m  an  unskilful 
planter.  If  water  stand  in  the  holes  dug  for 
firoit  tie^,  drain  below  the  level  of  the  atag- 
nant  w^er.  Pmne  all  Idnda  of  FmU  tree* 
unless  the  frost  be  vcri,'  si  vtre.  Cut  back 
those  kinds  intended  to  be  regrai'ted  in  spring. 


Sonne,  acnib,  and  waslt  clean  the  atema  of 
atanoard  trees,  on  accotmt  of  ioseeta  which 

take  refugo  in  tlie  bark.  Prune  Ctirrm^tt, 
liiispbt'rrii'it,  and  (ioofrJu-rrit:^.  Hoe  thtt  aoil 
away  from  tlio  steni.s  of  the  latter  into  the 
middle  of  the  space,  and  there  dig  it  in,  for 
thia  has  been  proved,  fWan  long  experience, 
the  best  plan  for  keeping  dcnr  of  caterpillars. 
Prune  and  nail  Wall  trtrg.  It  the  old  shreds 
are  tit  to  be  used,  they  shouM  be  btjiled  ;  and 
the  nails  should  be  heated  nearly  red  hot  and 
planged  in  linaeed  oil,  and  then  for  many 
years  they  will  not  rust.  Nails  should  be  driven 
no  farther  than  to  holdfiufficicntly,  and  never 
in  the  faces  of  tlie  briek.s,  an  it  si  ri'nisly  in- 
jures the  walL  Keep  the  fruit  room  aa  nearly 
as  pewible  at  aa  e^uble  temperatvre. 

FIOWEH  C.VUUBX. 

All  vacant  ground  ahould  be  rough-dug,  and 
this  can  be  done  ao  aa  to  expoeo  much  surface 
to  the  weather,  and  yet  look  liy  no  means 
unsightly.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Bed- 
dint)  Pelarytmiuw*,  it  is  beneficial  to  give  the 
soil  a  ooatof  manure  before  di^ng  tt  over, 
VecMuotu  tkruht  pruned  now,  make  aiwiiugei' 
shootrt  than  if  not  hhortem  il  till  a  conaidor- 
able  portion  of  sap  ha«  mounted  up  in  sp^g, 
an  i  is  then  done  away  with,  furinuiieeaaetlie 
plant  is  totally  deprired  of  the  vimrar  eni' 
bodied  in  n  oonaiderahte  portion  of  dahonted 
sap,  the  raanlt  of  tho  ac  tion  of  some  wiv  ki^  of 
summer's  Hon.  Hardy  iiotirt  may  he  pruned 
now ;  but  if  any  are  desired  io  flowtr  late  they 
had  better  be  allowed  to  push  before  proninx 
in  spring.  Deprived  thna  of  their  tmwnm 
shoots,  f^ome  time  must  elap-i'  befoic  fresh 
hudii  can  puiili,  aud  a  later  biotMiuiuiu^  follows. 
Prune  de<:iduou8  Medffen — thin  at  top  to  pre- 
vent tbom  from  becoming  naked  at  bottom. 
Prepare  composts  by  tnming,  and  mixing,  and 
I  ^po.sing  to  froot  to  nmel&nto  the  TaiiovB 
lioiils. 

Aurii-\ihi.^. — Very  littb'  water,  but  plenty 
of  air  should  bo  givtn ;  keep  cieau  of  decayed 
leaves  and  green  fly.  Loosen  the  surface  soil, 
but  not  BO  deeply  as  to  disturb  the  roota.  ^  If 
frofta  are  likely  to  he  wrere,  a  slight  eoveirog 
at  iiit;M  will  bo  necessary.  Caniiili<^fi<  nvd 
i'tcoleea. — Keep  the  pits  or  frames  open  as 
possible,  the  plants  will  require  water  but 
very  aeldom  i  too  much  water  without  suffi- 
cient air  ^  sure  to  prove  injurious,  as  spotting 
will  be:  the  TeHult.  Cut  awuy  ('ei  ayect  f  iliuge. 
Dahdns. — Cut  oil"  dutayiiig  parttsand  dry  the 
roots.  They  must  bcplaced  out  of  the  nar  h 
of  froat  Pansies.— llioae  in  pota  moat  have 
plenty  of  Ught  and  air;  the  lighta  duNdd 
oven  be  taken  off  whfm  the  wfather  will  per- 
mit. Cuttings  that  are  being  struck  should 
:  have  water  very  sparingly,  or  they  will  bo 
I  liable  to  damp  off.  2WtjM.— These  being  now 
under  gnnina,Uie1iedBmay  be  expoaedto  all 
weather,  with  tile  eatcajption  of  veiy  hmtif 
i  nuns. 
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\iiiEf  Doiiglasii,  32,  61j  A  Monziesii,  II ; 

A.  Smithiana,  II 
A(alyi>ha  tricolor,  38;  (lilu.slnaion), '222 
Achitnoncs,  culture  as  hnskot  pluntu,  10 
Adiantum  Lindcni,  38j  A.  vclutinum, 
^'Echmea.H,  how  to  flowrr,  UUJ 
Ai-rial  roota  from  Vints,  174,  192i  22  K  242, 

270 

^Dlhioncma  coridifoliuni,  257 

Agnvp  schidigera,  IJII;  A.  xjlinat  antba,  221 

Alkalies,  new  lest  fur.  'i.^ft 

Allium  f.irinatu'.n,  'j-ifi 

Alnus  glutmoaa  uui-t>a,  40j  112 

Alocasiu  inteniifdia,    100 ;   A.  Jemiinirsii, 

-m 

Alpine  plant!*,  cultivation  of,  203 
Al»Lr6m'.ri;is,  out-door  culture  of,  Ho 
Alteniiiiithrra  paronyehioides,  Li 
Amaryllis  Albt?rli  (Illustration),  2113;  Messrs. 

Gamwuy'a  new,  fia ;  new  variGti«>s  of  (11- 

Iustratii>n),  LLL ;  A.  pardina,  156,  (Illustm- 

Iration),  213 
Anior})h()pha]lufl  nobilis,  IM  * 
Ancona  Salad,  Lfl 
Ancylogyne  lonKiflora,  31 
Angnrcum  citratum,  hi 
Anthurium  r«»gale,  dfi 
Aphclandrn  Roezlii,  274 
Apple,  K<nemary  Russet  (Illustration),  IM.  ; 

pre9cr**in,cr,  IM 
Aralia  crassifolia  picta,  82 ;  A.  epathulata, 

81 

Atistolochia  Goldicano,  221 
Ash,  lilotched  Brcadalbano,  161 
Asplenium  novaj-calcdonia?,  39^  A.  difforme, 
OA 

Asters,  treatment  of,  2  ;  Victoria,  3  ;  Dwarf 
Cbryaanthemum- flowered,  4;  Trufl^aut'a 
Perfection,  9j  Holtze's  Dwarf  Bouquet,  2 

Athyrium  Goringianum  pictuui,  iili 

Anbrietia  grseca,  Lfil 

Aucuba,  hermaphrodite,  1ft;  A.  japonica  mar- 

morata,  235 ;  A.  j.  grandis,  'f^n 
Auriculas,  new,  45,  118;  Alpine,  how  to 

raise,  12& 
Austin,  Mr.  W.,  Testimonial  to,  IM 
Australian  Spinach, 

Azalea,  Her  JIajesty  (Dlustration),  I ;  sports 
of,  1j  new,  45, 112 

Bamhvsa  Simonii,  il 


Ba.<!ket  plants,  uses  of,  fi2;  Acliimcnos  a:-, 

iWnnn,  Kidney,  culture  in  wintor,  Qli 

Beard's  I'liK^nt.  Uothouses  (Illustrations),  lo; ; 
cultural  merits  of  (lllustratioiiy), 

Bedding  planta,  notes  on,  271 

lUct,  Chili  Lrnif,  HJ 

B('!j;onia  holiviensii,  13^ 

lierbcrrics,  Evcrifreeii, 

Berkeley,  llcv.  M.  J.,  pension  fo,  132 

Bird*,  native  singing,  OH^  14.< 

liletiii  bhermttiuna,  15(i 

U'trccolttk,  Varicgntcd,  13S 

liulanical  Oonjn'e-'f,  I'ari.s,  fig  ;  proposed  In- 
ternational, 2^ 

Broccoli,  Backhoust's,  211;  Curtot'a  Cham- 
pion, ill ;  Winter,  Hi 

Bromelia  CommcljTuana,  fruit  of,  LI 

CiiinAoia  for  spring  usr,  12fl;  FcornouaLt. 
22,lLi  * 

Cacti,  Tall,  cultivation  of,  21S. 

Calendar  of  Operations  : —January,  LA ;  Feb  - 
ruary, 42^  March,  66j  April,  90^  Mav, 
115;  June,  129;  July,  UKl;  August,  187  : 
Roptembcr,  211;  October,  235  ;  November, 
25a;  December,  219 

Camellia  Contcssa  Lavinia  Maggi  rosea 
(Illustration),  2fil 

Carnations,  nov,  vitH 

Cattleya  Dowiana.  37^  160  ;  C.  War»c<"viczii 

(Illustration),  Ca 
Cattleyas,  New  Grenada,  lia 
Cedar  of  Goa,  glaucous,  233 
Cedrus  atlantica,  22;   C.  Dcodora,  22;  C. 

Libuni,  22 

Celery,  Hooley's  Conqueror,  277;  Notting- 
ham Prize,  278 

Chamjccyparia  obtusa,  lfil 

ChaptD.'ui.  Mr.  W.,  d«jath  of,  235 

Cheerc,  Kev.  G.,  death  of,  115 

Chenopodium  auricomum,  18^  8fl 

Cherry,  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau  (Illustra- 
Uon),  lis 

Chrysiuithomunifi,  culture  of,  85;  new,  46- 

t'frmn  Zonal  rdargoniumji,  60j  131 
Citrus  japonica,  to  fruit,  65. 
Clavija  fulc^cns,  SI 

CleiTutia  J ackmaui  aod  its  alliefl  (Illuatnition), 

CTematiaes  Cripps'  new,  46,  251;  Jacknuui'a 
new,  46.  2Q8 
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Cocoa-nut  Pulm,  dwarf  (Illiutration;,  275 
CoUxi»  QQmmi,  40;  Vettehii  (lUwtntMm), 

131 

(''>ml»r(.tum  mit  ri>p(  taiuiii,  17 

t'ongrcM,  Taria  Botanical,  88 ;  propoiMMi  In- 

temadoiMlt  388 
Conifers  oa  omamrntal  trcet,  •'5 ;  foreipii  r. 

home-RTOwii  »» <  Js  of,  209  ;  gruwu  in  i^U, 

6  ;   haidini  Si  oi,   31 ;  planting  of,  224  ; 

pruoinf  of,  58,  243  ;  eituationa  £ar,  6 
CttOMmtorf,  opanuiona  for,  43,  88^91*  116, 

139,  163,  187,  211,  23-5,  2-59,  270 
Conaervatork^,  winter  decoration  i>f,  2 
Cotoneostfr  Fontancsii,  82 
Oataogaa  Ozyscaath*  coocinea  floro-pluno 

(nittitntton),  117 

d  v)>l.iiiii  rill  jaiijiiiut,  3n,  9  j,  97 

Crys'ul  I'alaco,  Iropira  1  department  burnt,  42 

Ci^|«Miu  Lftwaoniaiui  tbxMf  2&i  i  ochndettcOp 

Tnt  flowers,  arrang^n::,  1*^2 
CuthiU,  Mr.  J..  deaUi  of,  278 
C)rcUai«n  pcrBicum,  8 
Cypolla  ctBrulea,  10 

Cypripcdinm  baigue,  60 ;  C.  SdJittii,  18 

DahuaS.  prpiTvii.g  roots  of,  49}  new,  40, 
230,  232,  2o5  ;  [vinning  blooBM  oi;  277 

Thkj  M  a  gudoa  flower,  78 

Doledwiapia  BoeslisiwTQacu  (llluakation),  $0 

Damp  W;ill<i,  to  cure,  114 

Daptmo  (tciikwo,  40 

Oatun  arborou,  246 

Uawaoa,  Mr.  T.,  death  of,  2a4 

Bfllpliiniiun  Triompbe  de  P^toiw,  17 

Dt-ndrubium  Bennomrr,  \f>0  ;  D.  Bulltiir.mnn, 
64,  222;  D,  lituitlorum,  82;  D.  nobilo, 
culturo  of,  221  ;  D.  epociofiuPy  CttltUO  of, 
220;  D.  thyrBiflomm,  87 

Deimodium  pcndtilifloram,  40 

DicboriBamli  i  luusaica,  38 

Dictyopsb  Thunbi^rgii,  104 

Dicffonbacbia  Weirii,  38 

Dipladcnia  anta>na,  2->6 

Dob  son,  Mr.,  death  of,  130 

Dodccathoon  JcHrrj-i,  13$ 

Dombcyu  Masti:rsii,  106 

Dorst^nias,  a  fow  words  Ollf  199 

Doubtful  ^IK?cie8,  18 

Draba  violarca,  197 

Dracu;na  rt-gia  {olim  albo-nMigiiiata)f  88; 

D.  Burculosa  nwculata.  223 
Dnvingif  fiottiealtan]^  268 

EcKEvsRiA  metallica,  2^8 

EnccphalartM gracUii  (^nngimmhy «aor\ 

Eodive  culture,  215;  Frcncli  modo  of,  13; 

Frascr's  Broad -leaved,  269 
p4>idendriunBni8avola},222;  K.  cncmidopbo- 

rum,  132,  222 ;  S.  Gm^ttitaiuii,  199;  K 

eburncum,  132 
Erodium  macradcninin,  224 


Ktrnoeaa  raaoa  fi>r  bulbo,  273 

Euonymttf  jai«>ni(  us  and  Ho  variodei^  lOS; 

I     K.  j.  flavi'sccriK,  2:S1 
;  ExRiiiiimtion  of  ;^;ii(lcn<'TH,  2t.  I'lT,  '210 
Exliibition,  Paria  (Jnivoiaal,  17  ^  Box;  St. 
Edmondi,  184 

FuTR  9lii)ulata,  15J 

Findlav.  Mr.  B.,  Tcatimoiiial  t  >,  1S8,877 
Fiah,  ilr.  D.  T.»  Xeatimonial  to,  186 
Fittonia  arRjnnuntri,  88, 106 
Floriata'  Flownr  operations,  20,  44,  68,  91, 

115,  140,  IGl,  18S,  212,  250.  260,  280 
Flower  Oardens,  0}»t^^rntinus  {<>r,  20.  44,  68, 

91,  11.5,  140,  104,  188,  212.  236,  2G0,  280 
Forcing  OperatioiM,  19,  48,  67,  91,  11^  180, 

163,  187,  211,  235.  269,379 
French  Oleander*,  233 

Frost  of  January,  1807.  cfTectfl  of.  in  North 
Kotta,60 ;  in  Wort  Yorkshire,  31 ;  at  iUA- 
lad;  88, 94, 129 ;  Mverity  of,  4 1 

Fruit  Onps  in  th  •  north,  138 

Kruil  Croji  of  1SG7,  209 

Fruit  Garden.  Op.  rutiMns  for.  '.(),  44,  67,  91, 
lid,  140,  164,  188,  212,  230,  200,  280 

FniU  ttees,  crooning,  24 ;  fhutfuInOM  o^ 
47;  labcUinj^  (lUiutratione),  ;  plant- 
ing, 4  ;  protcttion  of,  49  ;  pruuing,  23 

Fuchsia  cerallina,  143;  F.  ful^euH,  196 

FucbttM,  new,  74 ;  for  exhibition,  66 

i-'omooo  Bin,  Tontilatiiig,  287 

1 

j  GiMK  cover,  114 

I  Garden,  Xfy  Fatheifii  toriewcd,  150 

Gocdenera'  KxamtootUMli,  24,  137,  210 
I  Gardening,  not«s  on,  in  1866,  14 

CJarrya  ellii>ticii,  fotiinlu  pl.iut  of.  -7^^ 
(.iiiidiuli  in  ibtii),  27;  lh»m  scvtls,  15;  ne»> 

;     231,  255 

1  GludioltU  Papilio,  39 

I  Gloxjida  hyiH>cyrti(iora,  198 

I  Gloxinias,  in  w,  2;i8 

I  Goodyvra  macrantha  (Illustration},  227 
Gooseberries,  greon,  171 ;  hoir  to  grow  for 

i     tarts,  171 

,'  Gooseberry  trees,  flno  Htandord,  211 ;  insect 

I     ntt:iLks  on,  t<iiii«.  v<.  tit,  278 

I  Grafting,  nc"-  tikkIo  of,  233 

.  Grape,  Madn  11  ul  Court  Dlark  Muscat,  226; 

i    Mn.Piiuie's  Black  MuMot,  30 ;  Bojal  Aaoot, 

i    88, 266 

Grapes,  T5'rn  1c  IT-imlnirt;li,  largo  clusters  of, 
185 ;  Cbasflclas,  i-aiieties  of,  233  ;  colouring 
of,  9,  29  ;  judging,  249  ;  large  clusters  of, 
185,  233 ;  late,  15  ;  ruRting  ot,  278;  WhitO 
Nice,  largo  bunch  of,  233 
Greenhouse,  Operations  for,  19,  43,  06,  90, 

115.  139,  163,  187,  211,  235,  260,  279 
Oriffinia  Blumenavia,  64,  81 ;  G,  ItvaeiBthifift 
-•-  182 


HABBANTituH  fulgens,  39 
Habrothamnus  berriee,  162 
Havthon,  J.,  dottdi  of.  90 
Hdioooiahwiiilie,  16 
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Ililiotropiuiu  < KnvoiTuIaeCaillf  16 
Helipterum  Cutula,  41 

erson,  J.,  death  of,  18 

liippc.i>tnim,  ni  w,  Go,  1  H  ;  IT.  Alberti,  81, 

ililiutratioa),  2(34  ;  U.  panlinom  166,  (U- 
lUftr&tion)-,  213 
Hippophnv  rhamnoidcs,  89 
Hollies,  Striped,  Kin{»  of,  138 
Hollyhocks,  lu-w,  74,  229 
Hntliousej),  lieard's  Patent  (Illastntions), 
107,  193;  Ormson's  I'uradigm  (Illiwtra- 
tionO,  120;  Sir  J.  f»xUm%  (lUttstm- 
ti"na).267 

Hyacinth,  Vtvnw  Albert  Tiotor  (Illiiitritioii}, 

189 

l]ym;inUwi,  now,  88,  111 ;  new  of  1867,  174  ; 

Vaaoa  for  (Illusti-ations),  273 
Ilvdningca  btt-llata  prolifora  (Illustration), 

103 

Hypocyrta  Iriuvicalys,  198 

TMPATii  Srt  latifolia,  81 

Ip  •TiKi-a  Cicrrardi,  199 

Ircsiuu  IL^rbstii  uiirco-retieill«tB|  10 J 

Ixiu,  culture  of,  240 

K*i.r,  Ahcrgeldio,  89 

Kiilosanthoj,  •■ulture  of,  105 

Kiti  hun  Garden,  Opprations  for,  20.  43,  (17, 

91,  11^,  HO,  lt>4,  188,  212,  236,  260, 

280 
Kiwqiiat,  65 

L.v.i.iA  crispiluliia,  83 
Lagerstrccmia  indica,  205 
Lftstrea  Sieboldii  YsriegaUi,  39 

Lt-'k,  culture  -,f.  110 
Leltutx)  cuiturf,  196 

LibiH-odni*  decomiu,  102;  L.  tetmgosa, 
180 

Lilacs,  blanching,  for  vtnt«r,  207 

Liihnii  n^:rntun).  lino  j\uxM  fdf  909 i  L.  ft- 

i»]»lcn(lidu!ii,  7 J 
LlliiitnB,  raising  finm  et-ed,  7 
liindiey  Library,  161 
Lobelias,  newtledding,  269 ; 

I.' rnriri  i  riliata,  30;  I*.  gibh;i  Pdlii,  "0 
I.}utst»»  gigantoa,  17  ;  L,  Skinncri  albu,  10 

Hai.u>w,  Uybrid,  90 

Manchester,  Bsbibitioti  «f  1868,  210 

Mann'  I  illustri?.  39,  12G  ;  M.  Lindoniana, 
3.H ,  M.  rosoo-pitta,  39, 120 ;  M.  Yeitchiasa 
(lUurtration),  12^3 

If  ay,  1867,  weather  of,  142 

Mesoipiiiidiain  •ooguineum,  SB 

Jlifjiionrttr  dying  oil",  remedy  for,  231 

Mitchell,  Mr.  D.,  Testimonial  to,  277 

AIon«tera  dclicio»a,  186 

^lyoaotia  azorica,  21 ;  M.  rainool*  (Dliutza* 
tion),  21 ;  H.  tylvatico,  21 

Mom,  aeGond  finiting  ml,  268 

TSxonuk  fulgida,  198;  N.  Lbdleyutt,  61; 
X.  roM»*punctatiMiiaa»  81 
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>'ew  Flowers  of  1866,  1.3,  74 
New  Ooiden  Planta,  66,  80,  103,  130,  166, 
197, 222 

Nieremberp'a  fnitesrens,  210;  N.  tivulttis, 

39  ;  K.  Veitr  lui,  39 
KKVcltios  al  Flower  ShoWh,  10,  30,  64,  86, 
.  Ill,  136,  168, 182^  207,  229,  264,  274 

Oakiiill  Vines,  278 

Ubituary  r— W.  Cha])m;in,  235  :  Rev,  G. 
Checre,  115;  J.  Cmhill,  27.S  ;  T.  Bawaon, 
234;  J.  Dobson,  139;  J.  Haytbom,  90  ; 
J.  Henderson,  18 ;  O.  Ure  Skinner,  6o ; 
J,  R.  Waistewit/.,  [10 

Odontoglo8«um  Alexandra;,  10 ;  O.  Dawsoni- 
anum  (Illustration),  201 ;  0.  Hollii  (Illue* 
tration),  200  ;  O.  roaculosum  superbutn.  64  ; 
0.  nt-buliwuiii.  64;  O.  radiatum  (lllus- 
traliuu^  17f<;  0.  r'scum,  156;  O,  tSchlii- 
perianum  (lllustratioa),  177}  O.  trium- 
pbans  (Illustration),  182 

Odoutdglosaums,  how  to  gi"0w,  176,  200 

(Euothtraacaulis  and  its  allies,  241 ;  (H.  oni- 
Kololm,  211  ;  (E.  cajspitosa,  '2il:  (E,m$x^ 
ginaia,  242  ;  (E.  taraxacifolia,  241 

Oleander  growing  in  France,  233 

Un(  idium  chrypothyrsuf,  8:5 ;  O,  ^farslial- 
,  liaimm,  37;  O.  nubigenuoi,  64;  U.  serra- 
tum,  81 

Orange  culture,  52 

Orchidaceous  I'lants,  Soleet,  reviewed,  68 
Orbhid  House',  Upn  jtioii.^  f^r.  18,  42,  66,  90, 

115.  139.  163.  I  ST,  211,  235,  269,  279 
Orcliids,  C'xd  : lUu^ti-ritiona),  176,206;  eoo], 

261 ;  terreatrial,  138 
Orm son's  Vandifn  Plant  Houses  (Hluatra- 

tiofts),  120 

P.KOXY,  Tnc,  (  ulturi'  of,  •2:;7 

Palm,  Hybrid,  90 ;  dwarf  Ck)coa-nut  emus' 
tration),  275 
'  Pandnnu-:  distidiiis,  68 
j  Pansifs,  lu  w,  7>3 

I Pansy  <  ultujie,  epitome  of,  226 
Peria  Universal  Exhibition,  17 
Pasaiflom  fiUgena,  37 
Paxton  Hotbonaea,  Fhttent  (IIliuAntions), 
267 

Pear,  Bc»irr«?  Clairprcau  (Illustration),  iS; 

Gale  basse  Groue,  247 ;  IIurHbc'a  Princeaa 

of  Wales  (Iltastmtion),   93;  Huysh^'s 

Victoria  (lUuAtratioM),  237 
Pears,  hardy  bigh-flavouiod,  277;  large 

Jersey,  279 
Pear  tno,  kurge,  162 

Pn,  Maciettn's  Little  Gem,  11;  do.  for  winter 

use,  30 

Peas,  Early,  trial  of,  in  pits,  150;  new  and 
old,  notes  on,  190;  sheUing  by  mochiiMiT, 
116 

Pclargoninms,  new,  158,  182,  209;  new  of 
1867,  167 ;  new  Ivy-leaved,  268 

Pelargoniums,  Variegated  Zonal,  as  bedding 
pkntfl,  166 ;  new,  247,  266;  pvopeiliM  ol^ 
146;  show  of,  128,246 
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Pelargoniums,  Zon&I,  Beaton's,  lU  15 ;  aa 
bedding  planut,  211 ;  fur  winter  dvctra- 
tion,  2;  for  bedding,  wintoring  of,  2&; 
grouping  of,  21fi;  new  bedding.  Llli;  pre- 
serving during  winter,  23 1 :  nelrcted,  II ; 
versus  Chrysiuithcmuuia,  GO^  134 

Pentelomons,  new,  114 

Petunias,  situations  for,  401 

Phalnmopais  intermodia  Portci,  S2 

Philndelpbus  Kotelcerii,  lii ;  P.  toiuontosui),  411 

Phloxes,  how  to  grow,  151 ;  new  select 
Tarioties  of, 

Picea  eephal'iniea,  23    P-  NorJnianntaiiu,  33 

Pine,  Caliibrian,  18S 

Pinu-apple,  niarlollo  Uothsrhilil,  11 

Pinks,  hybrid,  'iiifi;  now,  Li 

I'imis  iiiMKnis,  31  ;  P  Laricio  calnbnra,  I3fi 

Pit-s  uDi\  Fnimes,  Openitions  f<ir,  I'J,  43^  G6j 
91,  UjJ.  liJyi  163^  2a6j  260,  221 

Planting  by  the  sea,  lii2 

Plcronia  wiruicntosa,  Jil 

Poa  trivisilis  variegata,  1ft 

Poinsottia  pulcherrima,  culture  of,  lo3.  1H3 

Polemcnium  eterulcum  variegatum,  iii 

Poliantlu'S  tuSerosa,  culture  of,  HI 

Polyninia  pyramidalis,  IM 

Populiis  nivca  Solomonii,  4Q 

Potato,  rulture  of,  122 

Potato  disease,  ill  ;  remedy  for,  l-'td 

Primrni(>fl,  Chinese,  variations  of.  131 

PriniuUi  cortiwoidcs  amcnna  (Ilhistratinn), 
172  ;  P.  e.  alba,  172^  P.  c.  albida,  172; 
P.  c.  grandiflora,  172  ;  P.  lutcola,  156 ; 
P.  sinenaiii,  new,  82 

Propagating  house  at  La  Muotte,  138 

Propagation,  expert,  tiD  ;  by  loot-grafting, 
iifl ;  by  root-t  ultings,  233 

Prunug  liiaitanica  azoriea,  411 

Pteris  Kerrulata  pr>lydactyla,  311 

Pvr«thrums,  Double,  21& ;  P.  Golden  Feather, 
'223. 

Queensland  Spinach,  18 

tiuorcus  liauisteri  as  game  co%'cr,  IH 

Ram  Nci  i.i's,  culture  of.  253 

libododi  ndi-on  Dalhousiir,  LL4 

Robihia  ivscud-Acacic  fastigiata,  W2 

Root  -  cuttings,  propagation  of  variegated 

plants  by,  233 
Root-grafting,  Oil 

Roots,  ai^rial,  174^  192,  224i  242,  270 
Rose,  C'l'ur  do  Lion,  HI;  Miss  Ingram,  1S3 
Rod«s,  garden,  213 :  mortality  amuuj^st,  IM ; 
new,  12_i  pegging  down,  101 ;  what  are 
new  ?  161j  2Qa 
Boae  Shows  at  Crystal  Palace  and  South  Ken- 
sington, cnmmentx  on,  ISO 
Royal  Uortictiltural  Society's  Exhibitions  in 

1867,  gS;  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  IM 
Budgca  (Psychotria)  nivosa,  21 

SACcoLABTtTM  gigantoum,  10,  STj  IM 
Sal<K>la  Siida,  i&. 

Salvia  patens  as  a  Ijeddinz  plant,  Lfij 
Sanehezianobilis,  31;  S.  iLvaricguta  I'llluirtnip 
tion),  15i 


Sarcanthus  erinaccns,  &1 
SanTw.enia  pRittacina,  3a 
Saxifraga  tricolor,  lil 
School  of  Horticulture,  French,  lit 
Seiiside  ]n:intinu,  liii 

Sedum  caraGuni|variegatum,  103 ;  S.  maziinmn 
versiculor,  82 ;  S.  spectabiltt  (Fabaria)  25S 

Sclaginella  denticalata  \'ariegata,  U 

Stflaginollas  for  covering  walls,  lfi2 
j  Silene  pennsylvanica  (Illustration),  2Dfi 

Siphocampvlus  Humboldtianus  (iulgena  by 
I     error)  IL  fll 

Skimmia  obla'a,  82  * 

Skinner,  G.  Ure,  death  of,  £5 

Suow,  cflects  of  on  trees,  during  frost,  S2 

Solanuni  galeatum,  211 

Sopbronitis  grandillom  Alcxandrina,  2Q 
'  Sparaxis  pulcberrima,  32 
!  Spinach,  Queensland,  Ui;  Auj:tralian,  3ii; 
winter,  132 

Spring  Gardening,  15 

Stocks,  culture  of,  34^  52 

Stonecrop,  Golden-leaved,  ISfi 
:  Stove,  Operations  for,  18,  42j  66j  SO^  ll-'>. 
,     139.  163,  187.  211.  23o.  25tf.  279 

Taxodium  Bcmpervirens, 
Taxus  adpressa  stricta,  IQ 
Terminalia  elcgans,  38^ 

Thorn,  New  Double  Crimson  (fllastrationS 
117 

Thompson,  Mr.  R.,  Testimoniil  to,  IM 

Tillandsin  argontea.  152 

Tinnea  mihiopica,  lill 

Ti  ads  in  Ireland,  217  ;  venom  of,  161 

'i'omato  and  its  varieties,  'i'Hi 

Tritoiiias,  culture  of,  2111 
I  'l'ropre(>lum  tricolonun,  culture  of,  2fi 
1  TropHJolums,  new,  25 

TuberoKe,  how  t<i  grow,  fil 
I  Turnip,  Chirk  CasUc  Black  Stone,  138 

« 

Ulmcb  campestris  aurea.  82 

Vanpa  Bcnsoni,  3S ;  V.  Lowii,  S3 

Vanilla,  English,  IilL 
1  Variegated  plimus  from  root-cutiings,  233 
I  Vases,  Eiru^icau,  272 
I  Verbenas,  new,  76,  208,  231 

Veronicas,  stant^rU,  251 

Vine  extension,  252 

Vine,  Finohlev,  228;  large,  ISfi;  stems, 
rooLiiig  of,  174,  192,  224,  242,  265,  2fifi; 
exposing  in  winter,       ;  Oakhill,  228 

Vine  restriction,  22Z 

Viola  comuta,  2fi3 

Yreisia  gigantea, 

WAnsrFwiOE,  J.  R.,  death  of,  90 
Watering  iiipes,  French,  114 
VTeigflij  Middendortiana  purpurata,  52 
WfUingtoma  gigaulca,         W.  g.  aoreo- 

variegHta,  12 
Winter,  severity  of,  41 ;  effects  of,  50.  61,  83> 

94, 129 

Wood,  colourin J  while  growing,  16i 
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